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The object of the present vork is to fanusb a brief bat 
complete summary of the history of antiquity, from the 
lemoteat times down to the OTertbrow of the Roman Empire 
in tbe West, in A.D. 476. The history of Greece and 
Bome is tanght in all schools professing to giVe a liberal 
edacation, bat this is often done to the entire exclusion of 
the other nations of antiqaity, which, thoagh they did not 
exercise an equally powerful influence either npon their 
contemporaries or npon posterity, yet ought not to be 
passed over by any one desirons to obtain a complete view, 
and form' a correct estimate, of the ancient world. The 
present manual, therefore, embracing the history of all the 
nations of antiquity, is designed to present to the student, 
besides the histories of Greece and Home, an ontline of 
that of the non-classical nations, and to devote to each of 
them as mndi attention as their historical importance may 
seem to demand. 

The history of the Jewish nation does not form part of 
this manual, because it is felt that the history of that 
memorable people, in order to be in any way satisfactory, 
cannot be treated with the same brevity as that of other 
ancient nations; it most further he assumed, that tbe 
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history of the Jeirs is known to er&tj Christian Btadent 
from his Bible and the religious instruction he has received ; 
the sacred hiBtor7, moreover, is of that peculiar kind that 
it onght not to he placed on a leml with that of less 
favoured nations, it being essentially of a religions character, 
and every one ought to learn it from the Holy Scriptures, 
rather than from any summary abridgment. In order, 
however, to assist the biblical student, a brief chronology 
of Jewish history, from the Creation down to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, has been added to the Chronological 
Table at the end of the work. 

• The whole manual is divided into three books, which may 
be regarded as three distinct courses of history; the first 
comprising the Asiatic nations and Egyptians ; the second, 
the Greeks, Macedonians, and the kingdoms that were 
formed oat of the empire of Alexander the Great} and 
the third, the Romans, Carthaginians, and the nations of 
Boutb-westem Europe. 

L. SCHMITZ. 
Sdimbumb, Apiil 185fi. 
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HISTORY 
THE NATIONS OF ANTIUUITY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The DBine Antiquity in its most general acceptation is commonly 
nDderst«od to comprise the whole period firom the creation down to 
the overthrow of the western empire in a.d. 476, and the hiatoiT 
of that Tsst expanse of time is termed the " History of Antiquity, 
or " Ancient History." But neither the beginning nor the end of 
this history is the same for all the nations of antiqnity. Aa to the 
beginning of the human race in general, it is obvious that, nnlesa 
assisted by revelation, man coutd have posaeased but very little or 
no knowledge at all, and after the creation of man many centuries 
mnst have passed away before those commanities could be formed 
in the primitive seats of our race, which we t«rm stat«B or nations, _ 
and which alone form the sabjects of general history. Bat even 
the beginnings of these national or political aasociations, to what- 
ever period they belong, do not yet constitute the beginning of real 
history, for the accounts of the formation of states and the founda- 
tion of cities are generally transmitted to later ages ^^d^i*^ <"al 
tradition, which is ever changing and expanding, nntilin the end 
it ia impossible to separate its nucleus of truth from what has grown 
upon and around it. Real history does not commence until the time 
wnen contemporary records of some kind or another are drawn up 
to asaist the memoir of man in preaerving for posterity the memo-l 
rials of a nation's life. We do not mean to assert that abaolutelyj 
nothing can be known of those periods about which we have no 
contemporaty records, for tradition also may band down, and has 
handed down, a vast amount of infonnalion concerning past ages, 
but such information can never be aa perfect and free from error as 
the accounts drawn up by contemporaries, or by persona living so 
near the events themselves, aa to be able, with a reasonable amount 
8 (25) 
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of jadffmeat and discernment, to ascerl&in the trntli. Written n- 
Wf^s fix for ever tbat whicli would otherwise be subject to & perpe- 
tual process of chan^ and modification. 

Tlie possibility of drawing up records of a UEttion's history de- 
pi>ndB upon a Tariety of circumstances, and, above all, upon the art 
of writing. Aa this art did not become known to all the anoleDt 
nations at once, but was ^dually imparled by one to another, it 
follows that contemporary records were made in some coantiies at a 
much earlier period than in others, and it must be observed in 
general, that the Asiatic nationa and the Egyptians practised the 
art of writing many centuries before it was introduced into Europe. 
HenOe we possess authentic and trustworthy accounts of some 
Asiatic naUoua at a period when the history of Europe ia Htitl buried 
in utter darkness. Asia is the cradle of the human race, in Asia 
the first states were formed, and it ia iVom Asia that Europe and 
Africa received their inhabitants. Hbnce the traditions and history 
of the Asiatic nations go back to more remote periods than those 
of any nation in Europe. 

While thus the nations claiming our attention in antiquity widely 
difier in re^rd to the points at which their respective histories and 
traditions oommenoe, tbe point at which antiquity torminates is no 
leas different with different nations. The epoch generally assumed 
aa the line of demarcation between antiquity and the middle ages, 
ia the overthrow of the western empire of Borne, and, so far as the 
south-west of Ear«pe ia concerned, that event marks, in a suffi- 
ciently striking manner, the trandtion to an entirely new state of 
things : — all that was peculiar to the aacient world had then ceased, 
and a new order of things had sprung up; tbe ancient empire was 
broken to pieces, new kingdoms were built up on its rums, and 
civilisation, which bad before reached a certain culminating point, 
now began a new career, stni^ling through many centuries of 
igooranco and barbarism, until in the end it rose to that height 
which constitutes the ^loij of our own age. But upon the eastern 
world tkaL event exercised little or no influence, for the Greek em- 
sire co^raued its wretohed esistonce for nearly a thousand yean 
longer, and the Asiatic nations also preserved their previous forms 
■od institutions without any material change, until the establish- 
ment of Mahommedaoism revolutionised nearly the whole of western 
Aaia and the north of Africa. The nations of central and eastern 
Asia, lastly, were not affected at all by the event wbicb so com- 
pletely changed tbe aspect of western Europe. But notwithstand- 
ing this discrepancy, it is convenient, at least for Europeans, to 
regard the fall of the western empire of Rome as the termination 
of antiquity, and as the commencement of a new eta in history. 
tfowD to Uiis event, therefore, it is our intention in this manual to 
vaiy the historjr of the ancient nations. 
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It Blast Bot be inferred from the foregoiuj renurks tbit th« 
liBtoTy of the hiiinan race is altogether inrolved in impenetrabla 
darkness during those remote periods, about whicli neitner tradi- 
tions Dor written records have come down to us, for there »re other 
sources from which a certain amouut of historical knowledge can 
be obtainod, coDcemisg man as well as coBoemiaff the globe he in- 
habits. The earth, and the mighty TeiolutiODS it has undergono 
since the da^s of its oreadon, and before it beoame the fit aboda 
for man, are not, properly speaking, snbjects of a history whioh is 
concerned about man alone ; but being the scene of his joys and 
■ Borrows, its history, as revealed by the science of geology, and its 
description furnished by that of geography, are interesting, nay, 
indispensable handmaii^ to the biatory of man. Geology, though 
less neeeaaary to a full understanding of the htstoi; of mankind, 
affords ns some Ins^ht into the otherwise mysterious revolutions 
through whitJi the earth has passed before KsBumin|; its present 
form and character. What geology is to the history of the earth, 
comparative philology baa proved to be to the history of man. Acea 
about which all traditioDS and all histories are silent, would be like 
sealed books to na, were it not for oomparative philolagy, a child 
of the nineteenth century; for the analysis and comparison of lai>- 
^ages allow us every now and then to catch a glimpse of the rela- 
tjoDs BubsistiDg among naliona often separated, during the historical 
times, by thousands of miles ; of the state of their civilization, and ' 
of their migrations, before they reached the oountries in which 
nltimatety they took np their permanent abode. One example may 
suffice to show the flood of light whioh comparative philology in 
our days has thrown upon the history of mankind : it is now estab- 
lished as a tact beyond all doubt, that ^e nations on the banks of 
the Ganges and the Indus, as well as the ancient Persians, spoke a 
language radically identical with those spoken in Europe from the 
earliest times, including both Latin and Greek, and perhaps even 
the Etruscan. This graat fiict has dispelled a mass of false notions 
forineriy entertained in regard to the ancient population o^BUtbern 
Europe. The radical identity of all these languages sholraincou- 
trovertibly that there must have existed at one time a close connec- 
tion among the nations which speak them, and that in fact all these 
nations must have sprung from one common stock. Of this fact, 
neither tradition nor history has preserved the slightest trace. The ' 

frimitive seats of man were in all probability in the north-west of 
ndia, or the highlands of Armenia; thence the branches spread 
in all directions, uotil the ocean set a limit to their migrations. It 
has thus been established that most of the races of men, from the 
Ganges in the east, to the Atlantic in the west, belong to one great 
fiimily, and it is probable that further investigations will stow that 
all the two thousand langoages spoken by man am traoaable to km 
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common pareot, and will thns confinn the record of Oeneais, that 
all mankind is descended from one common father and one common 
mother. The study of language will then dispel the idea of Beveral 
ori^nally distinct races, which phjsiolo^ets have assumed for the 
purpose of ezplainiug the physical diffcreoccs which present them- 
aelves among the inhabitaoU of the eeveral parts of our globe. 
There can be no doubt that, for practical purposes, it is useful to 
divide mankind, as it at present exists, into three or even six dif 
ferent races, each presenting peculiar cbarocteristicB, which neithei 
climate nor mode of living apparently ever prodacea ; but thougf 
this ia true of the present aee of the world, who will undertake tt 
prove that it was so from tue beginning f la it not possilile that 
for many generations after his firat creation man was more plastic 
and more easily affected by climate and the other influences which 
at present are nearly inoperative in determining our physical and 
mental consUtntion f If a man by living in central Africa does 
not now become a negro, it does not follow that it was alwajn so ; 
and hence we conceive that the strongly marked differences between 
existing races afford no ground for assuming, as many have done, 
that these differences have existed from the day of creation, or that 
God created not one, but several pairs of hnman beings. 

Another means of furnishing us with some idea of the history 
of a nation, in the absence of literary memorials, is to be fouud in 
its architectural remains ; for even if they bear no inscriptions, or 
such inscriptions as cannot be deciphered and understood, the mere 
forms and structure of their houses, temples, tombs, and other 
edifices, often reveal to ns at least, some parts of a nation's life and 
history, and that too sometimes in a more vivid manner than written 
records would have done. Hence the mode of life of the Egyptians, 
and their ordinary pnrsnlts, were known to the world from their 
sculptured monuments, long before the clue to the reading of the 
hieroglyphics bad been discovered; and the same may still be as- 
serted of the Etruscans, whose inscribed monuments nave not yet 
been d^b^^*^^' 

It must not, however, be supposed that ancient histery becomes 
authentia and continuous fVom the moment the art of writing ia 
discovered and applied to the recording of events, for the earlieat 
records are lost to us in almost every instance ; and even if they 
were extant, the; would scarcely furnish more than the skeleton of 
history. We are therefore dependent upon later writers, who drew 
up their accounts by the aid of legends and traditions. The value 
of such accounts depends upon a variety of circumstances, and the 
historian is obliged to proceed with the utmost caution and wariness 
in examining, weighing, and discriminating the authenticity of the 
sources from which he derives his information. As a great many 
of the historical writings of the ancients have perished, he is otien 
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tednc«d to the neemsity of filling up gaps bj eonUnatioii aid ooo- 
jectnrer or from analogy. Even at periods abottt which his wnrcea 
of iafoimation flow more oopiouslj, he haa to contend with diffi- 
culties that are nnknova to die hiatoriaB of modern time*. Snoh, 
for instance, is the unsettled state of ancient ohronolc^. There 
was no chronolc^cal era oomraon to all the naticois of antiquity; 
every people had its own system ; and while some reckoned by Inaar 
years, others computed time by solar ones; with one nation, more- 
over, the year commenced at one season, while with another iU be- 
ginning belonged to one quite different. To reduce all theae discre- 
pancies to one uoiform system of chronolc^ is a matter of extrema 
difficnlty, and we must often be satisfied, after all, with results only 
approximating to the truth. We oannot pretend in this work to 
enter into a critical examination of this and other knotty point* 
coonected with ancient history, but onr object will be to give tho^tt 
results of modem inquiries which in our judgment ^ipwr to W 
best entitled to our acceptance. 

According to the principle that man, and more especially thoM 
political associationa of men whicb we call slates, are the proper 
Bubjects of history, all the nations that ever existed during the vast 
period of antiqaity come within the compass of ancient histoir; 
but the claim they have upon onr attention varies according to ma 
degree of civilisation they attained, and the influence they exercised 
npon tbeir contemporaries or upon posterity. In a work designed 
for Uie instruction of the yonng, moreover, it would be out of place 
to record all that is known of every state and tribe we meet with in 
ancient times. A selection therefore has to be made, and a nation 
deserves a more or less prominent place in history in the proportion 
in which it has either promoted or retarded the progress of man- 
kind in civilisatioD. Id this view ancient history becomes consi- 
derably narrowed ; it must not, however, be imagined that the less 
important natioos will be passed over altc^ther; they will receive 
their due share of attention, whenever they emerge from tbeir 
obscarity and come in contact with other more influential branches 
of the human family. The sacred history of the Jews, however, 
or the account of the direct interference of God in the affiurs of 
the Jewish nation, will be excluded from the present work, partly 
because it is, or ought to be, familiar to every one, and partly be- 
cause it appears to ns to be more adapted for religions than for 
historical inBtmctioo, being altogether <Ustinct from ordinary poli- 
tical hiBtory. 

There is yet another method hy which the domain of ancient 
history is sometimes reduced. For there are historians who confine 
themselves to the consideration of those nations whose history has 
been transmitted to us by the writers of the two classical nations 
of antiquity, the Greeks and Komans, and pass over all other* 
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whose bistoi7 haa become known to ns dnring tbe middle ages and 
in modem times, partly from native records, and partly tbrongli 
travelleTs and miBsionaries. It will be onr endeavour m tte present 
work to set no anoh limits to our nndertaking, but to pass in review 
all the great nations of antiqidty, ftom whatever BOorces our infor- 
mation regarding them may ne derived, and thns to exhibit before 
the yonng student, in broad outlines, as complete a pictnro of the 
ancient worid as can be produced by the extended knowledge of the 
present age. Much that it would be interesting to know and to 
nnderetand more thoroughly, will still remain obsoore, being seen 
only through the mist of the many centuries which separate ua ftom 
the events presented to onr contemplation. 

As the development of the human Tace has, on the whole, fol- 
lowed the daily course of the sun, we shall beg^n with the nations 
of eastern Asia, and thence proceed westward till we reach the 
shores of the Atlantio, beyond which ancient history does not 
extend. 
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BOOK I. 

ASIATIC NATIONS*. 



CHAPTER I. 



1. Asia is traversed by an immense plateau or high teble-land, 
intercepted by nnmerona elerationB and depressions of the ground, 
and occupying nearly one-half of the continent. T his eitend a from 
the Black sea in the West, to the iea of Corea in the Kast of China, 
and consists of two main pbrte, which may be termed the eastern 
(the larger) sod the western highlands of Asia. The former did 
not become knoiA to the classical nations of antiquity until a very 
late period, and the ancients call it Scytbia, beyond mount Imaus. 
This eastern highland bears thronghout an almost uniform charac- 
ter, though its chains of mountains nave many breaks and interrup- 
tions. It b surrounded on all sides by lofly ranges of mountains, 
either in such a manner that the enclosed table-land sinks down 
towards its centre, from which the mountains gradually rise on all 
sides, or the snrrounding mountains rise directly from the edge of 
the table-land. The former is the case in the north, where mount 
Altu forms a kind of circnmTallation, while the latter form appears 
more in the south, about the Bimalayai) mountains, the northern 
foot of which rises irom the very edge of tbe table-land. These 
mountains and highlands were regarded by the earliest inhabitants 
of the East as the centre of the earth's surface, as tbe habitation of 
tbe gods and of the blessed, where peace, and light, and splendour 
reigned for ever, and where war and death were unknown. It is 
true, all tbe countries of Asia are grouped around those liighlaDds 
as around a mighty citadel ; bnt the notion that they were the abode 
of happiness appears to have arisen only from the sublime grandear 
of the mountains, for in reality the life of tbe tribes inhabiting 
them was poor and wretched, when compared with that of tbe natipna 
occupying tbe plains, abounding in tbe most luxurious vegelatios 
and in all the richest gifts of nature ; for tbe former were for the 
most part nomades, that is, bribes wandering with their flocks and 
heeds over the extensive steppes, sometimes overmnoing as con- 
C31) 
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qneroTS the more fertile ooaotries aronnd their high lands. Tbeir 
mode of life, without bq; towns or fixed habitations, with few wants, 
and these easily satisfied, remained the same for ages, and it was 
impossible for them to make soy oonaiderable progress in civilisation. 
Hence the; remained far behind the sarrouadiog nations that lived 
■under more favourable circumBtances. 

From the oentwl table-land the countries sink down towards the 
seas in the most different forms: mighty riven with numerous 
tributaries fonn extensive water-systems, which are at the same time 
the great high roads aloDg which the nations have migrated. The 
northern part of Asia, sloping down from the central highlands, the 
modern Siberia, does not come into consideration in ancient history, 
but the eastern, southern, and western slopes are the scenes of the 
manifold Btmggtes and developments of the Asiatic nations, which 
will engage onr attention. In many of these countries, history, 
even in tne remotest times, meets with regularly organized states, 
sometimes even displaying a splendour and magnificence bordering 
npon the fabulous. Wealthy cities with superb temples and palacei 
form the«eBtre*of civilisation and refinement, and an extensive com- 
merce suj^lies them with the eouforts>and luxuries, for whieh the 
East has at all times been proverbial. But the very bounties of 
nature, which almost dispensed with the labonr ofanan, at the same 
time rendered him Incapable of vigorous exertion, and checked his 
progress, or caused him to sink into listless indolence. 

2. All the nations we meet vrith in ancient history — with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Chinese and a few others — belong to ona 
of two great races, Indo-Germanic and the Semitic. The languages 
of these two races, notwithstanding their almost endless varieties, 
prove incontestably that each of them must have descended from 
one common root. The Semitic race embraces not only those nations 
which, according to the Mosaic account, are descended from Shem, 
that is, the Hebrews and Arabs, bat all the tribes from the Tigris 
to the Mediterraoean and the Red sea. It is accordingly enciroled 
by the far more extensive territories inhabited by branches of the 
lodo-Germaoic race, which oomprises, in Asia, the Indians and 
Persians, and in Europe, the Greeks, Bonians, Celts, Germans, 
Slavonians, and Lithuanians. It is owing to thia greater extension 
of the Indo-Germanic race that the languages spoken by its different 
branches differ more widely from one another than those of the 
Semitic. For thousands of years these two races have been the 
great promoters of dviliaation, sometimes the one rising higher ia 
the scale aod sometimes the other. Their characters diverged at a 
very early period, but they have nevertheless exercised a oonsider- 
able inSuence upon eaclt other, and at times have contended with 
each other for the sovereignty of the world. The moat striking 
differences between them may be briefly stated thus : The Semites 
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are diedDguiBhed for Amr qnick uid keen percepdon, for their bold 
and reatleaa spirit of enterprise, for their obettnate peneveruioe in 
the pnrsnit of their objects, for their spirit of exalnuveness in the 
posseaeion of what the; b»e guned, for their Btrons pusionii and 
Benaual propensiticB, and, above all, for their strong oeaire to com- 
prehend the will of the deity, and Uieir lofty aapirationB in religion. 
It is owing to thts last ciroumstance that the retigiona Bystema 
reoognising the existence of only one true God, have originated 
among Semitic nadons. The Indo-Oermanic race, embracing a 
mnldtnde of nations of different degrees of civilisation aod of diffe* 
rent capabilities, is not so easily characterised; bnt still the more 
prominent among its branches poBBess greater clearness and calm- 
ness of mind, and greater powers of reflection, than the Semites; 
tbey exhibit great genios for organisation, and a wonderful capability 
for developing the various circnmstaDces in which they are placed, 
as well as fortiteratnre and the arts, in the last of which the Smites 
have always been far behind them. Their minds being very docile 
and plastic, they have in later times not only adopted the religions 
systems of the Semites, but advanced and developed them so mnch, 
that at present they ttx surpass their original instructera. Thev 
have, in fact, developed all that is great and noble in man to such 
a degree, as to ontetrip all other races. - 

3. Many Asiatic nations have, or pretend to have, traditions 
about their existence as states, which go back many thousands of 
years before the commencement of the Christian era. It need hardly 
be remarked that such traditions are of no historical value; the 
account now universally adopted in Christendom, and at the Same 
time the most plausible in itself, is that contaioed in the Scriptures, 
according to which the first pair of human beings was created about 
four thoueaud years before tbe birth of Christ. It is impossible to 
determine tbe part of Asia where our first parents were placed by 
their creator, dot can we trace with any accuracy the gradual in- 
crease and extension of our race. All we know is, that in the 
course of dme men spread from Asia over the two other ancient 
continents of Africa and Europe. Tbe Mosaic account divides alt 
tbe nations of the earth according to their descent from the three 
sons of Noah, viz., Shem, Ham, and Japhet — Sbem being described 
ts tbe ancestor of the Semitic race, Ham as the fatbef of the £gyp- 

iaos and Africans, and Japhet as the progenitor of the inhabitants 
]f Asia Minor and Europe. Bnt we have already observed that 
language is the only safe criterion in classifying tbe different 
branches of tbe human family, and the study of langnages, as it 
advances, points more and more distinctly to one common stock of 
human beings — all physiological differences of races being, in all 
probability, the result of accident and of outward circumstaDoes. 

4. The character and tbe institutions, social and political, of the 
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Anatie nttiooa hBTe, on tlie wliole, undergoBA veiy few idi«nge«) 

and their present conditioD is not very different from nhat it wag 
tbousands of years ago. All of tbem reached a cevtun degree of 
oivilisatioD, and it oannot be denied that ia eome instaDoes very 
great progresB was made, bat nooe of them eTer adranoed beyond 
a certain point, at which they either remained stationary, or from 
which they sank back into a state of semi-barbaMsm, The causes 
of this phenomenon are ibnnd partly in the climate of southern 
Asia, where the luxurious productivcnesa of nature supports man 
without much exertion on his part, and where the essy mode of 
life allowed him to sink into a state of indolence and apathy, which 
proved to be the greatest obstacle to a steady and progressive deve- 
lopment. Other causes may he fonnd in the social and political 
relatioDB of the eastern nations, some of which may be traced again 
to climatic influences. 

5. Ever since the beginning of the human rae«, or at least so 
far as we can trace its history, the strong has always subdued the 
weak, the rich has oppressed uie poor, and the cunning has cheated 
the simple. He who had the power, claimed the right to rule over 
thcweaker as his subjeeta or his slaves ; and this state of inequality 
descended from father to son, and from generation to generation ; 
it was regarded even by great philoaophers as the natnnil and legi- 
timate state of things. Women, being the weaker sex, were treated 
in Asia only as the means of gratifying the passions, and promoting 
the comforts of men; the vife, in her relation to her husband, was 
no more than a servant; and the natural consequence was, that a 
man took to himself aa many such servants as he was able to main- 
tain. Polygamy was the natural ofishoot of such a degraded view 
of the matrimonial relation, in which the husband considered him- 
self to have many ri^hle, hut no duties. This evil, which baa 
existed in Asia from time immemorial, and still degrades both sexes 
in eastern countries, rendera a family life similar to that of £urope 
an impossibility ; it destroys the natural relation between parent 
and child, and oanses that between husband and wife to be almost 
the same as betveen a master and his slave, which debases both. 

6. As a state is only an extended family, it is but natural to ex- 
pect, in the lai^er community, vices and virtues analogoas to those 
prevailing in Ibe family. Despotism, therefore, ia the form of go- 
Ternmeot which we have to look for in the East; and it may be 
asserted in general, that the despotism esercised by the head of a 
state is of a more unmitigated character than that practised by the 
head of a family ; for in the latter the membere come into closer 
and more frequent contact, both with one another and with th« 
bead, and the obedience and kind offices of the one party cannot 
&il to draw forth gratitude and afiection from the other. In the 
State, the deapot, living in haughty sedosion from his sulti^cts, 
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ttsnds to them in no relation that might develop his hetter feolingi. 
BeBpotum, which, dnririg the hirtorioal periotis of Eastern hiBbti7, 
n the eetablnhed form (^ goTemmeat, seems Berertheless not to 
have been the ori^nol one, which moat ratlier have eootained ele- 
ments of both liberty and servitnde. The earliest form of govern- 
ment in Ana appears ta have been the patriarchal, in wUch the 
Dead of a femily, or of Bn It^resate of femiliea, that is, a tribe, 
excicised the BOtereign power. Snch a community, prond of its 
real or imaginary uioeetor or founder, of ita deeds of valour, and 
other distinctions, might be either extremely eicluEive, or might 
admit strangers to the same rights and privileges as those enjoyed 
by the men boaating one common origin. This form of government 
is generally preserved longest among a nomadio people. Such a 
people at first scarcely shows any distinction among the parts of 
which it is composed. A pneatly class may, in some instancea, 
beg^n to separate itself from the rest; but the head and centre of 
the whole nation is always the chief who has aucoeeded to those 
rights and distinctions which, in the belief of all, belonged to their 
first progenitor by the law of nature. Their wandering mode of life 
renders it necessary for the nation to be always ready forwar, eithei 
to repel aggression, or to conquer new pastures for their herds and 
flocks. The personal contact of the patriarchal ruler with bis sub- 
jects sofleoB bis relation to them in a similar manner as that sub- 
sisting iu a fknitly between the head and the members. A change 
takes place, when different tribes join together under one chief, and 
this change is most striking when a nomadic tribe succeeds in sub- 
duing an agricnltoral people with fiied habitations. In this case 
the conquered are treated at first in a very different way from the 
conquerors : the chief treats them as slaves belonging to him by 
the right of conquest. If the nomadic tribe settle in the conquered 
conntry, and amalgamate with the ori^nal inhabitants, the chief, 
in the course of time, assumes the same power and authority over 
them as over the subject people ; both become slaves, and despotism 
is complete. As the possession of unlimited power, pride, and self- 
iodulgence, are little calculated to improve and ennoble man, 
despotism generally proceeds from bad to worse. The Asiatic nations 
have never risen to the idea of political freedom : the nMO who is a 
despot in his domestic circle submits with abject servility to the 
commands and caprices of those whom circumsUnces have placed 
ibove him. 

' 7. Among all the more important nations of the East, we find a 
more or less complete system of castes, whereby the descendants are 
bonnd to follow the same pnjBuits as their parents. States based 
Bpon the system of castes, are probably of later origin than patriarchal 
states, A>r it may be assumed that the establishment of castes is 
always the result of conquest. The classes distinguished for their 
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knowleclge, for their military prowess, or for wetdtb, subduing othera, 
Datarally asanme higher powers, and contrive to preserve titem for 
their descendants. Knowledge and'valonrn&tnrallygtdn the ascend- 
ancy over a nation in its first stage of development, and hence the 
castes of priests and warriors everywhere appear as the first and 
most powerful. Wisdom and knowledge are regarded as gifts voneh- 
Bsfed Dy the Deity to his nunlstera aJone; and priests accordingly 
are the teachers and advisers not only of the people, hat also of the 
rulers, over whom their iofloence is often so great as to eclipse the 
power of the military chief — his claims being based on no higher 
authority than that of the sword. The military caste, trota which 
the ruler is generally taken, forms a kind of nobility, which, like 
the knij|;hts of the middle t^es, keeps the rest of the population in 
subjection by the constant practice and exercise in arms; they 
secure to their descendants the same rights and privileges by early 
training and habit The otber castes are always found subordinate 
to these two, tbongh among them also there is a gradation of rank 
and dignity. It may appear strange and nnnaturd to us to compel 
a son to follow the same trade or profession as his father, as talent 
and iociinatioa eeem indispensable to success ; but we mast not 
overlook the important influence of early training and habit, which, 
even in our own age and country, generally induce the sons of 
agriculturists to follow the occupation of their fathers. In the early 
ages of the world, the institution of castes may even have been very 
beneficial ; but when it becomes an obstacle to the free development 
of individual energy, its influence is of a paralysing nature; and if 
it remains unreformed, the state itself decays, or continues a mono- 
tonous existence, without progress and without improvement. Even 
while in its highest prosperity, the form of government in such a 
state is despotic — either the priests eicroising an undue influence, 
or the military chief ruling unchecked, hr at least controlIe4 only 
by priestly authority. 

Such are the principal forms of government we meet with in the 
south and east of Asia, and it is only in the western parts, as we 
approach nearer to Europe, that we find any modi^cations forming a 
kind of transition to the freer institutions of European life. 



CHAPTER II. 



I. China, which forms a vast empire in the east of Asia, conusts 
tf the slopes or terraces from the central highlands of Asia, and of 
extensive and fertile lowlands traveieed by large rivers and iuter- 
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seoted b^ an immeoBe nwnber of canaJs. Its inbaliit&Dta, belcnging 
to tbe Mongol race, differ from Europeans more wide); than any 
other civilised nation. Tbey are the only branch of the Mongols .■ 
that baa attained any considerable degree of civilisation, but tbeir , 
progress appears to have been checked tboosanda of years ago, and 
ever since that time the nation baa been stationary, so that it can 
scarcely be said to have any history at all. Even the repeated oon- 
quests of the conntry by foreign invaders from the highlands of 
Asia have prodnced no changes, for the conqnerors being less 
<»vili3ed than the cooquercd, generally adopted the manners, laws, 
and langnage of the conqaered Chinese. This stationary character 
of the nation is regarded in China as the only tme basis of happi- 
ness and civil order, and is for this reason enforced by its rulers. 
What has once been established mnit for ever remain unaltered, 
und all education consists in a mere mechanical' training to move 
within certain fixed forms; and to do nothing but what somebody 
else has done before, is considered as a sign of the most consainmate 
wisdom. The mariner's compass, gnnpowder, and even a kind of 
printing, were invented by the Chinese at a remote period; but 
while in European countries these things have been the means of 
gigantic progress and reforms, the Chinese have never employed 
them to any great practical purpose, nor have they carried them 
beyond certain rude and clumsy beginnings. The future destiny 
of China, therefore, must be a continuance of its stagnation, unless 
the nation be shaken by violent convulsions out of its lethargic 

2. The language of the Chinese is as peculiar as the people them- 
selves. Its whole vocabulary consists of about four hundred and 
fifty monosyllabic words, which, being pronounced with different 
intonations or accents, pftduce about one thousand two hundred 
and three different words. The consequence of this poverty of the 
langnage is, that many words, though pronounced in the same way, 
bare very different meanings, which, in some instances, are not fewer 
than thirty or forty. Tlie inconveniences and misunderstandings 
arising from such a language may easily be imagined. The Cljjnese 
language has in reality no grammar at all ; for declensions and con- 
jugations, and all the variety of other changes, and the numberless 
prefixes and suffixes by which in other languages so many relations 
are expressed, are entirely unknown, and Die' relations of words to 
one another are indicated by their position alone. Th^ writing of 
the Chinese is not alphabetic, but consists of compound and Strangely 
formed characters or signs representing words, and their vait num- 
ber forms a singular contrast with the poverty of the spoken lan- 
gnage, for the Chinese dictionaries contain between three and four 
thousand different signs or symbols of this kind. There can be no 
doubt that originally these signs were of a hieroglyphic or pictorial 
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cliaracter, and tliat In the coarse of time they irere ho mnoh' altered 
as to become in the end mere conventional aymbolB. Only tctj few 
of these signs represent Bounds or eyllables. 

3. This Btiffness and want of elasticity to their langaage have 
produced corresponding effects npon the minds of the Chinese, and 
have also stamped their character upon their philosophy and religion. 
The ancient religion of the Chinese — we are not speaking here of 
Bnddhiam, which was imported at a later period from abroad — was 
extremely poor and meagre, and it is said that their langnage does 
not even contain a word or symbol for a spiritual or divine being. 

; Confucius (properly Kong-fu-tae), their celebrated philosopher, who 
lived about the year B. o. 600, aa well as his disciples and followers, 
never alluded to the esistence of a spiritual being as the creator and 
ruler of the universe, whence ConfiiPianism is little better than 
Atheism. In his time, it is said, all the relations of social and civil 
order were in a state of utter dissolution, and he, by inonlcatiDg a 
strict and pure system of ethics, endeavoured to restore the morality 
and happiness of former ages. To this great object he devoted all 
the energies of his life; but he did not live to see the fruits of his 
labours, for it was not till after his death that his countrymen, ap- 
preciating his doctrines, really commenced the work of reform, and 
made his ethical system the soul of their social and political Ufe. 
This tradition seems to be perfectly correct, and is borne out even 
by the present condition of the Chinese people. The moral code 
of Confucius teaches the most absolute submission of children to 
the will of their parents, of wives to that of their husbands, and 
of the whole nation to that of its rulers. The idea of freedom or 
of a self-determining will K not recognised at all. 

4. But notwithstanding this total absence of freedom and the 
paralysing influence of the immutable 'adherence to established 
forms and doctrines, there has been, within a limited sphere, a con- 
sideriible amount of intellectual activity. The literature of the 
Chinese is rich, and the industry of their learned men and saholars 
ought not to be nnderralned, although the intellectual interests of 
their country have not been much advanced by them. Poetry in 
particular, in which the feelings of men have found an outlet even 
among nations far less favourably circumstanced than the Chinese, 
has been cultivated to a considerable extent. The novels produced 
by the Chinese are distinguished by a certain refinement, but are 

nly pictures of their own life, which strictly moves in certain pre- 
scribed forms. Their lyric poetry is freer and more natural. A 
collection of the best literary productions is ascribed to Confucius; 
it is related that when he commenced the work of reforming his 
countrymen, he collected in six booka every thing that had been 
written in earlier ages, and seemed to him suited to assist him in 
his endeavours. One of these books, which bear the name of Kings, 
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is lost, but the remaining five are to tbiad*7reg«u^ed by the Cfainwe 
as the canonical and eacred books of their literstnre. One of them, 
called Y-kiog, contains a kind of symbolic philosophy ; the Chn-king 
and Tcheu-tsieoo treat of hietorical and political subjects ; the 
Li-king of customs and ceremonies, and the Chi-king, lastly, foims 
a collection of three hundred and eleven national songs, which Con- 
fncins is said to have selected out of three thousand. In the third ^ 
oentniT before Christ nearly all the literary treasures of the Ohinesa 
were deetroyed by fire, whence the authenticity of those booki may 
iairly be questioned, though the Chi-king seems to be genuine, as 
lyric poems can be most eaally retained and propagated by oral 
tradition. ThcBe poems, in the opinion of those conversant with 
the Chinese language, are full of grace and beanty, and are mostly 
expressive of grief and sorrow, as if they had been composed at a 
Sme when the natural feelings of the nadon began to perceive tlie 
artdficial restraint that was beginning to be imposed upon thom. 

5. The historical literature of China, so fu* as antiqnity Is con- 
cerned, is extremely meagre, and cannot be regarded as containing 
trustworthy records. The Greek and Roman writers furnish as 
wilii no information whatever, unless we suppose, as some have 
done, that the Seres, the silk merchants of the ancient world, are 
the Chinese. Whatever we know, therefore, about ancient China 
is derived fVom native sources, and irom the reports of missionaries 
and travellers — tbe former of which can scarcely be called authentic, 
while the latter are often scanty and incomplete; for the Chinese 
have at all times lieen extremely vigilant in excluding from their 
country all foreigners, who might have gathered information, and 
eommonicated it to Europeans. The Chinese traditions, tracing the 
history of the empire back many thousands of years before the 
Christian era, >sUle that their ancestors came into the country from 
the mountains in the north-west, and, finding it occupied by bar- 
barous tribes, gradually extirpated or subdued them; and those 
whose lives were spared adopted tlie customs and language of the 
conquerors, and united with them as one nation. But it is admitted 
on all hands that the earliest periods of Chinese history are qnite 
&bulous ; and the most ancient dynasty of Chinese sovereigns that 
may be looked upon as historical, is that of Hia, which ascended 
tbe throne about the year B.C. 2207. As the art of writiog is on- 
questionably very ancient in China, it is not impoasiblHthat written 
records of that remote period may have been preserved; but, in 
consequence of the general destroction of Chinese literature, which, 
as already mentioned, took place in tbe third century before Christ, 
the historical annals of Cliina which have come down to our time 
cannot be accepted as trustworthy records. The account of this 
general catastrophe of Chinese literature runs as follows : — Under 
the third dynasty, called Cheu, the great cliie& in the various parts 
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oF the empire made themselves almoat iDdependeDli; tliej recogDieed 
the sapremBCj of the emperor scarcel; more than nominally, and 
threw the empire into a complete state of anarchy by the incesaant 
wara among themselves. One of the chiefs, of the houBe of Zid, 
pnt an end to this Btat« of things by subduing all his riyaJs, and 
nsurping the imperial throne itself. The most powerful ruler of 
this (the fourth) dynasty was Shi-hoang-ti, who, in order to crush 
all attempts of the conqaered chiefs to recover liieir dominions, and 
to deprive them of all documentary evidence by which they might 
establish their claims, ordered all literary productions of the pre- 
ceding dynasties to be burned. After the death of Shi-hoang-ti,! 
however, about B. a. 200, the house of Zin perished as rapidly as it 
had risen, and was succeeded by the dynasty of Han, which, not 
deeming a knowledge of the pst dangerous to its own existence, 
ordered the books to be restored. Carefiil inquiries were made after 
any remains which might have escaped destruction, and a nniuber 
of fragments were brought together. Bnt the most important source 
ia said to have been the memory of an old man, who pretended to 
know by heart all the ancient annals of the empire, and from whose 
dictation they nero restored. Now, even admitting that originally 
the written records went back as far as the twenty-third century B. c, 
we can hardly conceive that a nation's history restored in this man- 
ner should be authentic and complete. Hence the most competent 
Chinese historians assert that the commencement of really trust- 
worthy accounts cannot be dated farther back than the eighth century 
before the Christian era, Bnt, even subsequent to this latter epoch, 
Chinese history is by no means like what we call histot^ in western 
Asia or Europe, for we have absolutely nothing but records of ex- 
ternal events, consisting of robellions, usurpations, and changes of 
dynasties, the people itself being treated as an inert mass, which 
never comes into consideration. Such a history, which scarcely 
deserves the name, presents nothing that is either pleasing or in- 
structive; and those who wish to study it must be referred to the 
works specially devoted to the elucidation of Chinese histoiT- 

6. The stationai^ character of the Chinese nation is m^nly owing 
to three causes ; — 1. The obstinacy with which the people cling to 
their ancient habits and customs, and repel every attempt at change 
or reform ; 2. The fact that the empire is separated from the rost 
of the world'fiy mountains and seas — a separation which the Chinese 
themselves have strengthened by the constmetiou of the celebrated 
wall, which runs for about fifteen hundred miles along the northern 
frontier of China. It eitends over mountwns, some of which are 
five thousand feet in height, and runs across rivers and valleys. Its 
average height is twenty feet, and its breadth at the base twenty- 
five, and at the top fifteen. The object of this immense rampart, 
was to protect the empire agaiuat the incursions of the Tartars. 
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Thiit end, however, was not alwaja atlaiueil, and even the imperial 
family at present reigning in China is of Manchoo Tartar origin, 
and has been on the &rone for upwards of two centuries. 8. Tha 
&baolut« power«f the emperor, who is rewded ts the repreeeotative 
of God upon earth, and ia styled " the Son of Heaven." He and 
his aristocracy of learned men, called Mandarins, treat the great 
body of the people as imbecile childrenj and by every means pre- 
vent their becoming acquainted with the cventa that are going on 
in the world around them. The ezperienees of foreign oations, 
therefore, are shut out from the Chinese, and notwithstanding their 
astaaiHhiiig skill in some of the mechanical arts and manu&otureii, 
they have in general always been far behind the weeteni nations. 
Their form of government is a kind of patriarchal despoUsm. ^gri- 
cnltnre, the most ancient and most honoured occupation, is u&der 
the special patronage of the emperor, who at a stated period io / 
every year performs the ceremony of ploughias a few furrows ; and ' 
the empress encourages the manufacture of sSk, by planting every / 
year with her own hands a few mulberry trees. Events are going ; 
on at this moment within the celestial empire, which may possibly 
break the fetters that have compelled the Chinese for thousands cj' 
years to walk like children in leading-strings, and throw down the 
barrieis which have e6 long isolated their country from the rest of 
the world, and prevented it from accepting a healthier civilisation. 



CHAPTER III. 



1. India, the easternmost country of Asia known to the ancients, 
ia bounded on the north by the gigantic chain of the Himalaya 
mountains, ou the south of which it extends in tho form of two 
peninsulas. The western is now called Hiadostan, aod the eastern ,■■ 
Further India, or sometimes India beyond the Ganges. The western^ 
peninsula is divided into two almost equal parts by a ran^ of 
mountains maniDg from east to west. The part on the north ol 
these mountatDB is the real coatinental Hindostan, and that on the 
sonth was formerly called Deccan. The central part of the northern 
division contains extensive low lands, wbieb are richly watered by 
the great rivers Indus and Ganges, and their numerous tributaries. 
The eastern coast of the peninsula is mostly flat, white the northern 
and western puis are mountainous, and in some districts form high 
table-lands. This great variety in the aspects of the country, in its 
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elevations and depresdoos, produces the f^reatest climatic diSereaoes; 
for while tbe ptaios and valieje are id every respect tropical coan- 
tries, and while the mountaiDooB parts are 'during the greater portion 
of the year free froin excessive heat, the highest mounUios display 
the phenomena of the polar regions, and the lower parts have all the 
characteristics of the temperate zones. Hence India within its whole 
extent, from the Himalaya mountainB to its Eouthemmost points, 
presents a variety of climate and productions, such as no other 
couDt^ in the world can boast of. 

2. The variety of the inhabitants of India is almost equally great. 
We call the people of India Indians or Hindoos — a name which 
the Greeks derived^from the Persians, and which has thence passed 
into modem languages ; but the ancient native appellation was 
Arya, that je "honourable men," the name assumed hy the three 
higher castes of Indiana, to distinguish themselves, as the observers 

'. of the sacred laws, from the Mlekba, that is, barbariaoa, or despisers 
of the law. Although the complexion of the higher lodian castes 
is darker than that of their northern neighbours, still they belong 
to the same Caucasian race, and form the easternmoet branch of the 
great Indo-Qermanic family of nations. Their neighbours in the 
norlh-west arc nearest akin to the Arya in language, and in fact called 
themselves by the same name. This strong resemblance between 
the two nations may be either purely geographical, as they inhabit 
contiguous countries, or it is a proof that their separation from each 
other is more recent than that of the other branches of the same 
stock. As all of them must have had one commou origin and 
oountTy,\h^ question presents itself, whether Hindostan itself can 
have bti^^that country. It seems clear that their common home 
must hav^een a country from which they could spread in different 
directions, for which Hindostan was ill suited ; but it is both inti- 
mated by tradition, ^nd also highly probable in itself, that the 
original country of Indo-Ckrmanic race was the mountainous district 
-— in the north and north-west of India. From that district the 
■ Indians seem to have migrated southward through the Puojaub, and 
thus to have spread over the peninsula, while other branches moved 
to the north and west. These immigrants, no doubt, found an 
earlier race established in India, and remnants of such a race may 
still be traced in the southern parts. The physiognomy of these 
latter resembles that of the Caucasian race, but their complexion ia 
darker, and their language is altc^ether different. Hence it may 
be assumed that they belong to another stock of nations: they 
possess some features resembling those of the negroes of Africa. 

3. This invading race of the Arya, being possessed of great 
natural talents and a fine mental organisation, has developed a very 

, remarkable and peculiar civilisatioo, which, long before Greece 
( reaohed its intellectual supremacy, displayed a variety, extent, and 
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refinement, never attained, either before or after, by any other 1 
Asiatic nation. Their intellectual aotiTitj was not limited in its 
effects and influences to India itself, bat even China, otherwise so 
impatient and jealous of foreign influence, received the reli^on of 
the majority of its inhabitants from India. The Indiana never 
appear as conquero rs, nor do we hear of any great emigrations, by 
which Indian ciyiliaation might have been diffused over other 
countries; bnt there are neverthelese traces of Indian colonies in 
the eastern parts of Asia, and Indian settlers are said to bkve intro- 
duced into the island of Java their religion, their laws, manners, 
arts, and Hciences. Notwithstanding all this, it must be owned that 
the influence exercised by India upon the other Asiatic nations 
has been comparatively small. In regard to commerce, however, 
India occupies the foremost rank among the eastern nations — not 
that her merchants travelled much to foreign conntries to dispose of 
their goods, but, as a general rule, the merchants A'om western Asia 
fetched the products of India, and sold them to their own countrymen 
or among Kuropeans. The commerce of the Indians consisted almost 
exclusively in exporting the treasures in which India abounded, or 
which their own industry produced. The wealth and prod ucliven ess 
of the country allowed very little scope for importation from abroad. 
What was obtained from India was not so much a supply of the 
actual necessaries of life, as of objects of splendour and luxury, 
such as pearls, precious stones, ivory, cotton and silk stufls, spices, 
and incense. As regards silk, the general opinion is that it was 
only woven in India, the material itself being imported from China; 
but there are good reasons for assuming that the breeding of the 
silk-worm is very ancient in India, and that it was introduced tb^ 
from China at a very remote period. Our accounts of the ancient 
commerce of India are very fragmentary and obscure, because the 
goods exported from it had to pass through many hands before they 
reached the uations of western Ada and Europe; and tfa<^ most 
extravagant notions became current in western countries of- the 
extraordinary wealth of India. Our present knowledge of the 
ancient language of India has somewhat dispelled these notions, and 
furnished more correct information about Indian commerce. Goods 



'Sported from a country generally carry their native appellations 
with them, and tLe names of very many articles, originally brought 
irom India, still retain their Indian names, which have been adopted 
into the langnages of Europe, for instance, tin, pepper, opal, eme- 
rald, and many others. 

4. Formerly our information about ancient India was derived 
solely froDv the Greeks, who, althoagh the country was not unknown 
to them before, and was even connected with some of their mythical 
legends, yet did not possess any authentic information about it until 
the time of Alexander the Great, who conquered a portion of it, and 
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made his countrymen and the iaquUitive Greeks aeqaainted with 

the land, aboat which, until then, onlj v^ue and fabulotu reports 
had been current in the weet. But as the occupation of India by 
the Grgeco-Macedoniaoa was not of long duration, the information 
derivable from Greek writers is very ecanty and defective, when 
compared with that which has been gained within the last sixty or 
seventy years from the study of the native literature of India, and 
from a comparison of its language with thoae of the principal nations 
of Europe, the radical identity of which was unknown until, towards 
the end of last century, the Englbh, and especially Sir W. Jonea, 
directed the attention of the learned to it. The language, poetry, 
and philosophy of the ancient Indians have since that time been 
subjects of deep and extensive study, and have laid open to us trea- 
Burea of an intellectual activity in India, of which previously no one 
/ had imy idea. In addition to these literary reuiains, temples, 
' sculptures, mina of oities, inscriptions, coin, and othor monumente 
'■ .of very ancient date, enable us to form tolerably correct notions of 
what ancient Indu> once was. A comparison of what we know of 
modem India with what has been transmitted to us by the ancient 
Greeks, seems to show, that in the days of Alexander the Great, it 
was nearly in the same coudilion in which it was found in modern 
times by the first Europeans who visited the country. Hence it is 
clear that the Indians, though superior in intellect and in the variety 
and depth of their culture, yet, tike other Asiatic nations, were 
checked in their career at a certain point, beyond which, on the 
whole, they did not advance. 

&. But the historical information derived from the writiogs of 
the Indians themselves is likewise very unsatisfactory; for t hey ha d 
Bcajeelfj H*? histori c^ litera^re at all, and in regard to chronology 
there are scarcely even two or three points in their ancient history 
that can be fixed with any precision. Their traditions were em- 
bodied in epic poemi, which, though we must suppose them to have 
some histoncal basis, yet are so full of fanciful and fantastic oeonr- 
rencee, that it is far mote difficult to discover the historical kernel 
than in the epic poetry of any other nation. Those poems, more- 
over, have not come down to us in their original form, but with 
numerous alterations and interpolations. The period of epic poetry 
was not followed iu India, as it was in Greece, by one of plain his- 
torical narrative, which in fact appears to have had no interest for 
the imaginative and fanciful Indian, All the historical information 
transmitted to us by the Indians themselves m limited to a few dry 
lists of kings, and even these are anything but authentic. They 
carry us back as far as the fourteenth century before Christ, whence 
we may assume, that that time forms a kind of beginning of the 
historical period. The appearance of Alexander in India is inlo- 
resCing, for his historians mentioo the names of Indian rulers whose 
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chronology U thereby fixed beyond »I1 doobt. About b.c 56, we 
hear of a mighty Indian king called Yieramaditya, whose victory 
over the Sacae forms an era which was adopted by the Indians 
themselves. But these few events neither throw any great light 
upon the internal relations of India, nor serve as a thread for the 
sabseqnent hialory. The inlrodnction of Buddhism fortunately 
, forma another chronological era, about which there is no donbt; 
hut we mnst defer our account of it ontil we come to discuss the 
religion of the Indians. Under these circumstances, our historical 
knowledge is, on the whole, limited to the social, political, and 
religious condition of the country, though even here we have no 
guides to show us the modes of development. All we can sav, is 
that, in the time of Alexander, Indian civilisation had reached a 
high state of perfection, that this development had commenced j^ 
about a thousand years before him, and that it continued to bear 
good fruit for about a thousand years longer, but that then it began 
to decay. ■ 

6. In the time of Alexander the Great, we Snd India broken up 
into a number of lai^r and smaller principalities, which were unite ^ 
independent of one another; and it appears that, previously to its 
conqaest by foreign invaders, it was never nnited as one empire. •, 
The system of castes has at all times been the foundation of all the 
political and social institutions of India, and nowhere is it so deeply 
rooted in the minds of the people, and nowhere, perhaps, has it 
been so fully developed ; for the Indians not only regard the sepa- 
ration into castes as the grand distinction between themselves and 
the Mlekbas, but trace its orio^n to the very creation of the human 
race. The institution itself is ibunded in India, as everywhere elxc, 
npon conquest. Throughout India the three higher castes are dis- 
tinguished to this day from the lower ones by alighter complexion 
ftud handsomer features, and these higher castes are none other than 
the Aryft, who, as wo have already mentioned, at a remote period 
invaded and conquered India from the north. The four cbiei' castes 

of the Indiana are — 1. The priests or Brahmins; 2. The warriors 
or Kshatriyas; 3. The tradesmen or Vaisyas; and 4, The servants 
or Sudras. Mythology describes the Brahmins as proceeding from 
the mouth of the supreme god Brahma, the varriors as having sprung 
from bis arms, the tradesmen as having arisen oat of his loins, and 
, the servants from hb feet. 

7. The Brahmins have always been the first and most infiuenlial 
caste, and were not only the founders of the intellectual culture and 
peculiarities of the Indians, but always concentrated in their own 
body all the intellectual life of the nation. Whatever was opposed 
to them and their institutions was cast out, or, if successful in main- 
tuning itself, contributed to the decay of the national character. 
The law always demanded of the Brabmiaa to lead a pure and holy 
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life, ofUn to pray and bst, to kill no living being, to take no animRl 
food except wliat came tram aacrifices, to devote themselves to the 
aenice of the gods, Bcrupulousjy to obaerve a vast number of cere- 
monies, to study the sacred books, and to espound their contents 
to the members of the second and third castes. In compensation 
for these numerous and wearisome duties, thej enjoyed many and 
great privileges, and the other castes were enjoined to show them 
the profoundest reverence and snbmission. The person of a Brah- 
min was regarded as sacred and inviolable, and even if he were 
convicted of a great c ' 
that the kin^ would 1 
banish him from his dominions. The lands of the Brahmins were 
exempt from tasee. Their priestly character alone would have 
eecured to them a high position in the stale ; but as they were at 
the same time regarded as the sole deposttariea of all human wisdom, 
they were also the recognised teachers, physicians, and lawyers of 
the nation, and the advisers and ministers of the kings. 

8. The kings were and still are chosen solely from the military 
caste or tho'Kshatriyas, and altbongh they were regarded as the 
ohicfs of the nation, yet tbe;. ranked below^the Brahmins, who 
would have thought it degrading to themselves to give s daughter 
in marriage to a king, or even to dine with him at the same table. 
The Brahmins being tlie framers of the law, prescribed to the kings 
their duties, and the manner in which they had to govern their 
dominioDS, enjoining them to take their highest ofBcers and coun- 
cillors from among the Brahmins. The king ^s directed to select 
from this caste the wisest man, to entrust to bim the most important 
state business, and to employ htm in carrying into effect all mea- 
sures of conseqnenoe. Theae regulations show that the fundamental 
principle of the Indian state was of a theocratic nature. Bulera 
of great eneigy and power would sometimes break through these 
priestly restraints, but they never produced any permanent change, 
and Brahminism has for thousands of years been the foundation of 
all tbe political institutions of India. The power of the kings, 
however, was nevertheless very great, for they were regarded as tbe 

1^ sole proprietors of tbe soil, and the cultivators occupied the land 
S only as tenants, who had to pay a certain proportion of the produce 
, to the king. But his government interfered very little in local 
matters, so that each town or village formed to some extent an inde- 
pendent community. 

9. The two castes of priests and soidiers were indeed separated 
from the lower ones by a great interval, but the first three are 
nevertheless treated as belonging to one another, and as t&r superior 
to the fourth. The first three were styled "the regenerate," and 
in consequence of this the Sudras, or fonrth caste, were forbidden 
to read the sacred books, or to be present when their ooateuta wen 
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expounded. These fcFur caates themTClres, however, wen laUiTided 
into a gre&t vaiie^ of classes, differing in dignity, rights, and privi- 
leges, which were tranamitted by a lather to his children, only by 
means of his inan;iTig a woman of the same caste to which he ^ 
himself belonged; and as pplyj^m y is established in India as in \ 
other Asiatic conntries, the degniXng position of woman is some- 
what diminished by the fact of her sharing in the rights of her 
bosband. Bnt mixed marriages were nevertheless of frequent 
occurrence, and as the ofispring of such marriages were always 
regarded as deteriorated in eome way or another, a number of mixed 
castes were gradually fonued, which are said to amount to thirty-six, 
and to each of which a special trade or occupation b assigned. The 
lowest and most despised of all the castes were the Chandalas, who 
are best known in our days under the nnme of Pariahs. They were 
not allowed to live in towns or Tillages, or even in their vicinity; 
what«ver they had touched was regarded as unclean, and even to 
see them was thought to have a polluting effect. When they were 
seen on the high roads while a Brahmin or merely his saite was 
passing, they were hunted and killed like wild beasts. The conse- 
quence of this was that the Pariahs were a sort of wild and SJtby 
race, living by robbery and plunder. They, lite some of the other 
despised castes of India, seem in fact to be a distinct race, rather 
than a mere caste, and their condition probably originated in con- 
quest, like that of the Helots in Laconia. The moral effects of this 
system of castes, whii^h in modern times has lost somewhat of its 
ancient rigour, are of a most deplorable kind ; it has been said that 
the very idea of humanity does not exist among the Indians, and 
that they know of no other duties than those of their castes. Bnt ' 
still no fetters can be so strong as to prevent the true feeling of 
humanity from bursting forth occasionally, and Indian poetry in 
particular oflcn presents to na the noblest feelings of human nature 
in all their beauty and loveliness. Even the separation of castes 
was not always observed in practical life with the strictness enjoined 
by law ; for if, for example, a Brahmin was unable to gain the means 
of living by the discharge of his proper duties, he might serve as a 
soldier, and carry on agriculture or commerce without losing hia 
dignity as a Brahmin. Cases of this kind stil! frequently occur. 

10. Althoagh it is manifest that such institutions as these must 
e;ercise a paralysing influence upon the development of the human 
mind, still it cannot be denied that there must have been a time in 
Indian history when those institutions tended to raise and elevate, <^ 
if not the whole nation, at least certain classes of it. This is most"., 
strikingly obvious in t he literature, the language, and science of the 
Hindoos. The Sanscrit, their ancient and sacred language, in which 
their greatest works are written, is one of the riii^est, the most 
euphonious, and the most generally perfect that have ever been 
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spoken by man. The most ancient works mitten in this langnage 
are the Vedas and the laws of Mann, in which, at the same time, 
we find the earliest form of the Indian religion. In them we meet 
with the idea of one uncreat«d supreme being, existing from all 
eternity and of himself comprehending and pervading the nniverse 
as its soul. From him, who ia himself incomprehensible and invi- 
sible, all visible thio^ have emamtted; hence the universe is nothing 
but the unfolding of the divine being, who is reflected in the whole 
as well as in every individual creature. This original and simple 
notion of one supreme being was changed in the course of time into 
polytheism, of which in fact traces appear even in the Yedas them- 
selves. The stars, the elements, and all the powers of nature were 
conceived as different divine beings that had emanated from the 
one supreme 6od. Even in the work of creation a plurality of gods 
was believed to have been engaged. Brabma, himself created by 
the first invisible cause, and assisted by the Pradsbapatis (the lords 
of creation}, called into being all the various living creatures. Na- 
ture after its creation is conceived to be under the special gnardian- 
ship of eight spirits or gods of secondary rank, among whom Varuoa 
presides over the sea, Pavana over the winds, Yama over justice, 
Locapalas over the world, Indra over the atmosphere, and Surya 
over the sun. Numberless spirits of an inferior order are subject 
to these, and are difliised throughout nature, while the divine sub- 
stance pervades all living beings from Brahma down to the lowest 
animals and plants. Within this endleaa variety of beings the souls ' 
of men were believed to migrate, entering after the death of man 
either into beings of a higher or a lower order, according to the 
degree in which they had become purified in passing through their 
previous state of existence. This doctrine of the migration of souls, 
which we meet with in other countries also, probably originated in 
India, where it was carried out to its full extent. By way of illus- 
tration we may state that, according to the common belief, the soul 
of a disciple of a Brahmin blaming his master, passed, after his 
death, into the body of an ass; If he calumniated his master, into 
that of a dog; if he robbed him, into that of a tittle worm; and 
if he envied him, into an insect. This belief led the Indians care- 
fully to avoid killing or injuring any living being; while, on the 
other hand, they did not scruple to treat a Pariah with inhuman 
cruelty, because his very condition was regarded as a well-deserved 
ipunisbment for his transgressions during a previous existence. It 
must however not be forgotten that this belief acted as a powerful 
stimnlus to strive after moral purity and goodness, inasmuch as it 
created the notion that by sel^denial, self-control, a knowledge of 
the sacred books, and a conscientious observance of the mles con- 
tained therein, the soul of man might return to God, and become 
worthy of his presence. In all these things, however, the object 
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was to make man conform to certain mechanical rules, rather than 
to make him strive afler real purity of heart. 

11. A somewhat different phasia of the Indian reli^on appears 
in the national epics, in which the gods are described as having 
desceoded to earth, and as taking part in the concerns of men. At 
this stage the gods appear as real personifications with definite 
forms; their images are set up in temples and worshippedj and the 
pure idea of one supreme and invisible god reappears nnder the 
name of Brahma (of the neuter-gender), who manifests himself in 
three divine capacities, bearing the names Brahma (masculine), the 
creator and lord of the universe; Tishnu, the preserver, and Siva, 
the destroyer. Vishnu is said to have come into the world in a 
variety of forms to save it from the infiuence of evil powers, to 
punish vice, and to maintain order and justice. These numerous 
incarnations of the g8d furnish rich materials for a strange aud 
fantastic mythology. Siva is conceived as destroying all finite 
things [ btit as death is only a transition to a new form .of life, he 
was also worshipped as the god of creative power, whence he is the : 
representative of ever decaying and reviving nature. The number 
of subordinate diviuities also increases, and they assume more 
definite forms. The CLirth itself is conceived as inhabited by hosts 
of spirits dwelling in mountains, livers, brooks, aod groves ; animals 
and plants even are worshipped as embodiments of divine powers 
and properties. This vast mythology, which subsequently became 
the popular religion of India, may be gathered from the works 
called Puraoas, which occupy a middle character between epic and 
didactic poetry. They seem to he a compilation from earlier poems, 
and to have been made at the time when the Indians began to be 
divid-ed into sects, that is, at the time when the gods of the Trimurti 
began to be no longer regarded as subordinate to the onc~great 
original god, called Fara-Brahma . but when one of the three was 
himself worshipped as the supreme god. For the sectarian divisions 
consisted in this, that some portion of the people worshipped one 
of the three gods — the Trimurti — more particularly as the supreme 
being, while the two others enjoyed less honour; and the priests, .' 
with their votaries of one member of the Trimurti, persecuted the ; 
worshippers of either of the other two members with obstinacy and 
relentless fury. At first Brahma seems to have had his separate 
worshippers, though no temples or images were erected to him, for 
idolatry was then still unknown. Afterwards there followed the 
separate worship of Yishau, aud last that of Siva and other gods. 
In the end, the worshippers of Vishnu and Siva gained the upper 
hand, and pure Brahminism was suppressed. 

12. In the sixth ceotuiy before Christ' a new religion arose in 
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India in the midat of BrahmiDiem. It was and still is called Biidd> 
bisiD, fhim Bnddha its founder, nlio came forward as the reformer 
of BrabmiDbm. Tbe cbanges which he effected, and the strg^les 
to which thev gave rise, form a most importaat epoch in the affairs 
of India. The hiator; of this remarkable reli^ons reformer is in- 
volved in great ohacurity, partly beoanse it was written by bis 
disciples in a legendary form, with additions and embellishments, 
and partly because, until recently, it was known only froin the works 
of non-Indian followers of Buddha, such as the Tibetans, Chiueee, 
and Mongols, while the most authentic or Sanscrit authorities have 
scarcely yet been thoroughly examined. These Sanscrit works aro 
considerable in number, and are divided into three clafises, the first 
of which consists of discourses and conversations of Buddha; the 
second of rules of discipline ; and the third of metaphysical speon- 
lations. According to the common legendg about the origin of 
Buddha, his real name was Sakyamuni or Gautama. He was the 
son of a powerful prince, and the most handsome of all men. Even 
at his birth he was surrounded by spirits, who continued to watch 
over him thronghout his life. The fourfold miseries of mankind, 
viz., the pains of child-birth, disease, old age, and death, affected 
and saddened him so moch, that he resolved to renounce all the 
pomp and luxnry of his high station, and to lead the life of a humble 
hermit After having spent a period of six years in this way, he 
returned among men, and began to preach to them the necessity of 
despising the pleaaures of this world, and of subduing every selfish 
feeling. He himself practised these virtues to such a degree, that 
he became a superior being — Buddha, that is, an immortal. As 
snob, he was believed, after hia earthly death, to rule over the 
world lor a period of five thousand years, at the expiration of which 
be was to be sncceeded by another Buddha, as he himself bad been 
preceded by four or six other Bnddhas. The saints who by their 
merits ranked nearest to Buddha himself, and who might become 
. his successors, were called Bodhisattvas. According to this doctrine, 
! then, the highest power in the spiritual, as well as the material 
< world, belongs to deified men, and most of the Buddhists (for this 
religion is likewise divided into several sects) do not recognise one 
eternal divine creator and ruler of the world, but believe that all 
thiogs have come, and are stilt coming into existence, by some in- 
scrutable law of necessity, and by an unceasing process of change. 
Only one of these seels worships one supreme god, under the name 
of Adi-Baddha. But the non-existence of such a being had been 
asserted even before the time of Sakyamuni by certain Indian 
philosophers, from whom he appears lo have borrowed the idea. 
He did not indeed impugn the existence of Brahma and the 
numerous other divinities, but be taught that the power of Buddha 
was greater than theirs. In other respects he retained the doctrines 
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of 6ralimiD)Btn, at, for instance, that abont the migration of •cols. 
Rewards and punishments, accordins to bim, were not eternal; bnt 
he tanght that the man raised hy his virtnes to the rank of a god, 
as well as the condemned, was subject to an immutable taw of 
change, and that both must retnrn to this earth to pass through 
fresh trials and a fresh succession of ci:angeB. The highpst happi- 
ness, in his opittioQ, was to escape from this eternal chan^^e of 
coming into being and dying; whence he held out to the fuichfut 
and the good the hope that in the end they would become a Nirwana, 
that is, that thej would enter a state of almost entire annihilation. 
This state of supreme faappineaa is conceived differently hj the 
different sects of Buddhists, bat in the main idea all agree. 

13. The objects which Sakyamuni himself had in view were fiir 
removed from those metaphysical specolationB on which, at a later 
time, his followers became divided into scots. His own doctrines, 
though intimately connected with his philosophical views, were 
essenlially practicsl, for he maintained that there were six cardinal 
virtues, by means of which man might attain the condition of 
Nirwana, viz., almsgiving, pure morality, knowledge, energy in 
action, patience, and goodwill towards his fellow-men. The funda- 
mental principle of Buddhism, therefore, is essentially of an ethical 
nature, and the advantages which such a system, notwithstanding 
its atheistical oharactor, seemed to afford, were so great, that it 
could not but attract great attention at a time when Biahminism, 
though still intellectualTy at its height, had sunk ve^ tow in a moral 
point of view. Beligion, in the hands of the Brahmins, had become 
a mere mechanical observance of ill-understood ceremonies, for which 
Sakyamoni wished to substitute a truly pious life ; at the same time 
he endeavoured to put an end to the hanghty and domineering spirit 
of the priests. He accordingly denied the unconditional authority 
of the Vedafl, and it was formerly believed that he had even con- 
demned the whole system of castes; but although this latter belief 
is erroneous, stiU it is evident that, a pious and virtuous life being 
made the sole condition of eternal happiness, virtually the division 
into castes was not recognised, though they continued to exist as 
oorporationsof different occupations and trades, or as political bodies. 
The Brahmins aloue, as a pnvileged class, were not only oot recog- 
nised, bat vebemoutly opposed. This open rupture between the 
old and new relinon, however, was not produced at once, for Sakya- 
muni himself did not aim at destroying what he found, but only 
wanted to bring about a peaceful reform within the established 
religion, and to inculcate the necessity of a really pious life. His 
own personal influence, Us discourses, and his austerity produced a 
great effect, and disciples gathered around him from all classes, 
even from the Brahmiuical caste. Afterwards, however, the Brah- 
nuDS began to persecute the ascetio Buddhists, at first from envy 
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and jealotiBy, and afterwards from a fear leet tlie new sect shoald 
ultimately oYerthrow all the religious and political institutions of 
the country. But the greater the opposition, the greater yiae the 
success of the new religion ; the lower castes in particular, feeling 
themselves elevated by the new doctrines, seized with eagemess the 
opportunity of getting rid of fetters which bad hitherto constrained 
tncm ; and the teaching, addressed as it was to all the people with- 
out distinction, produced astonishing effects, The Sudras felt called 
upon te embrace the new doctrines, and te become members of the 
community of siunts; and even many of the Kshatriyas, impatient 
of the priestly arrogance of the Brahmins, adopted them. In the 
end, kings also joined the reformers, and gave a character to the 
new reUgioo. About the middle of the third century before Christ, 
we meet with a king A^oka, a grandson of Chandragnpta, who ruled 
over nearly the whole of India, -and was devotedly attached to the 
doctrines of Buddhism, without, however, persecuting the still 
uumerous adherents of Brahminism. He not only erected numer- 
ous Buddha temples, but strove himself to live entirely in accord- 
ance with the ethical precepts of the new religion, practising the 
virtues of general benevolence and kindness to all men. He 
abolished capital punishment throughout his estensive empire, 
erected everywhere hospitals for the sick, and made roads shaded 
by trees and provided with wells at certain intervals. He not only 
established and estended Buddhism in his own dominions, but even 
sent missionaries into foreign countries. The progress of the new 
religion was thus immense, but very little is known about the 
struggles it had to maJntun in India with its great and poweri'ul 
rival. All we know is, that the Brahmins continued to exert them- 
selves in mainteining their own religion, and that, after a few cen- 
turies, a mighty reaction took place, in which the exasperated 
Brahmins succeeded in rousing their followers to a desperate and 
bloody contest with their opponents. These struggles, which appear 
to have lasted from the third to the seventh century of our era, 
terminated in the defeat of Buddhism, which was almost entirely 
exterminated In the western peninsula. After the expulsion of the 
Buddhists, however, a sect of them called Yainas still maintained 
itself, rejecting the authority of the Vedas, and worahipping deified 
men. But Buddhism had long before spread beyond the borders 
of western India, and had been adopted by numerous other Asiatic 
nations. In the third century before Christ, it was introduced into 
I Ceylon, whenoe it spread over nearly all the Indian islands, and 
I over a great part of further India, Tibet, and China, in the last of 
which countries it took root as early as the first century after Christ, 
under the name of the religion of Fo or Foe, which is the Chinese 
name for Buddha. It was especially the lower clofscs among the 
Chinese that eagerly took up the new religion, and to this day 
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Buddhism ia tbe relipon of the majority of the Chinese people. 
Altogether, this religion is the moat widely-Bpread in the world, 
extending from the Indus to Japan, and ooonting aboat two hun- 
dred millions of adherents. 

14. The astonishing success of so ungular a religious ayatem is 
certainly one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history of 
Asiatic civilisation. It has nndei^ne various changes in the coun- 
tnea into which it was introduoed, bat its moat essential points 
everywhere ore traceable to its lodiaii origin. Buddhism bad at 
first combated the existence of a privileged class of priests, hut in 
ita turn it was obliged itself, for the purpose of self-preservation, to 
institute an order of priesthood. The elements of it lay in tbe 
nature of Buddhism itself, which regarded an ascetic lite as the 
holiest that a man oonld lead. Sakyamuoi himself had raised those 
of bia followers who chose an ascetic life, by a kind of consecration, 
to the rank of Snunaoas, which we may interpret by tbe term . 
" mendicant friars," for they were obliged to vow to spend their 
lives in celibacy, and to support themselves solely by alms. These 
Sramanas formed the retinue of Sakyarauni as long as he was alive, 
and even those who lived in tbe wilds and solitades sometimes 
gathered around him to listen to his discourses. These monks, in 
&6 coarse of time, began to congregate in separate buildings, and 
thos formed convents, which, by the liberality of their adherents, 
acqatred great wealth, and were placed under strict regulations 
regarding dress, food, the mode of admission, and the like. These 
priests differed essentially from the Brahmins by their ascetic mode 
of life in convents, and bjr their celibacy. The worship of this new 
religion was at first very simple. Bloody sacrifices were unknown, 
because it was unlawful to kill any living being, and because the 
religion recognised no god to whom sacrifices might be offered. 
Buddha alone was worshipped, and that in two wa^, divine honoars 
being paid to bis images and to the remains of his body, the latter 
of which were preserved in eight metal boxes, deposited in as man; 
eacred buildings or temples. Buildings containing remains of 
Buddha himself or of distingniabed persons who had supported his 
doctrines, were afterwards greatly multiplied. The Brahmins, in a 
umilar manner, raised vast monuments over the remains of iUus- 
trione men, but never paid them any divine honours. Such 
Buddhist mausoleums are found in great numbere in those countries 
where this religion la or once was established, especially in Ceylon, 
where they are called Dagops. In Afghanistan, on the north-west 
of the Indus, many such monuments of great interest have been 
discovered in modem times, and are popularly known under the 
name of Topea. The^ are all bnilt in the form of cupolas with a 
few small chambers in tbe interior. Many of them have been 
6* 
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oppDed, and a great niimber of objects of valoej offered by pilgrims, 

have been found in them. 

15. Buddhism, though originating in an opposition to the abuses 
of Brahminism, degenerated in the course of time into something 
irbich is probab!; tar irorae than Brahminism. Its dogmas have 
become wild and fantastic, its form of worship ia an empty system 
of pomps and ceremonies, and its ascetic priests are described as 
forming a most domineering hierarchy, so that in all Buddhist 
countries there exists a most marked distinction between the priests 
and the laity. The priests still live in convents, which are at the 
same time the schools for the young, and the greatest veneration is 
paid to them by the people ; but they are at the same time bound 
to strict obedience towards their ecclesiastical superiors. Nowhere 
is the Buddhist hierarchy so fully and so perfectly organised as in 
Tibet, where nearly half the population consists of priests, who, 
together with all the rest of the people, recognise a sort of Pope, 
styled Balai Lama, as their head. He is regarded as the living 
embodiment of a Bodhisattva, whose soul, at the death of the indi- 
vidual in whom it has existed, always migrates into the body of his 
successor. Many of the institutions and ceremonies of Buddhism 
have so striking a resemblance with those of the Koman Catbolio 
religion, that it was at one time believed that Christianity had oier- 
cised great influence upon Buddhism ; but subsequent investigations 
have shown that the eastern institutions are more ancient than 
Christianity, and that in all probability Buddhism and Boman 
Catholicism have arrived at the same results independently of each 
other. Under such circumstances, the espulsion of Buddhism 
&om India has not been a misfortune, for its purer ethics gave way 
at an early period to a pompous and wearisome ceremonial, and its 
influence upon intellectual and literaiy culture was anything but 
beneficial. In India, all intellectual pursuits have ever been con- 
nected with Brahminism, as is clear from the development of its 
literature. The Buddhists had indeed a literature, but it was sub- 
servient only 'to the transmission of its doctrines, whereas the 
national or Brahminical literature embraces all the relations and 
manifestations of human life, and is deserving of the most careful 

16. The Yedas, as was remiiTlced above, arc the most aocient 
monuments of the Sanscrit or Brahminical literature, and were, 
according to tradition, communicated to men by Brahma himself. 
Thev were then handed down by oral tradition, until a wise man 
of the name of Vyasa (the collec'or) put them together in their 
present order, and divided them into four great parts, each of which 
IS subdivided into two sectaons, of which the first contuns prayers, 
hymns, and invocations, and the second rules about religious duties 
and theolc^co-philosophical doctrines. Some few of the pieces 
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constituting the Yeilas are evidently later interpolations, bat the 
genuine parts cannot belong to a more reccot date tban the tenth I 
century before Christ In Sakyamuni's time, they were revered as 
ancient works, and there enn_be little doubt that the most ancient 
parts nere composed as early as the year B. c. 1400. The book 
next in importance consists of the laws of Manu, which was like- 
wise believed to be divinely inspired; for Brahma was said to have 
commonicated them to his grandson, Manu, the first mortal. The 
laws contained in this book are intended aa a basis for all the poU- 
tjcal, Teligious, and socia^l relations of life. It begins with the 
creation of the world, and treats of education, marriage, domestic 
and religious duties, of government, the civil and penal law, of 
castes, repentance, the migration of souls, and the blessings of the 
future life. The age of this work is in all probability much more 
recent thau that of the Ycdas, notwithstanding the tradition, and 
much also is traceable to subsequent compilers ; but although des- 
potism and priestly rule, as well as a great number of potty and 
childish ceremonies, form the main substance of the work, yet the 
whole is pervaded by a spirit of profound piety and benevolence 
towards man and all living creatures. The great epic poems, the 
Knmayana and Mahabbarata, are likewise believed to be of divine 
origin ; they celebrate the heroes who lived and acted at the time 
when the gods used to come down npou earth and take a part in 
the affairs of men. The Bamayana describes the deeds and exploits 
of Rama, the seventh incarnation of Vishnu, and its historical sub- 
Btratum is, perhaps, the first attempt of the Arya to eitend their 
dominion in the south. The main subject of the Mahabharata is 
the struggle between Fandava and Kaurava, two royal and heroic 
families; gods, heroes, and giants here appear in arms against ooe 
another; all the members of the two princely houses perish in a 
frightful manner, with the esception of one of tho Pandava, who 
is miraculously recalled to Ufe. This poem holds a middle place 
between real mythology and historical tradition. Both these poems 
are of more recent date than the Vedas, but it is generally supposed 
that they are more ancient than the institution of Buddhism. 
Their authors were Brahmins, and although they were composed 
chiefly for the edification of the warrior-eaate, yet the lower caste 
of the Sudras were not only not excluded from reading them, but 
were even encouraged to study them as a means of ennobling and 
improving themselves. The cultivation of dramatic poetry belonga 
to a much later period, and the most celebrated dramatic poet waa 
Kalidasa, who is said to have lived at the court of King Vikrama- 
ditya, a great patron of men of talent and genius, who appears to 
have reigned about the time of the birth of Christ. Kalidasa'a 
drama, entitled Sakontala, waa the first that waa made known in 
Europe towards the end of last century, when its novelty, beauty, 
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and MDgnlar cbaracter created eenenl admiration. What is most 
Btriking in tbis and other poeticu productions of India, is the deli- 
cacy of feeling and the relatione of man to nature, which are of the 
tenderest and most loving kiad ; bat the; nevertheleae cannot be 
meaanred by the European standaid, for the Indians have little taate 
for the reality of things and for simple beauty, whence their heroes 
and heroines have no definite forms, but are evanescent and sur- 
rounded by a fantastic mistiness. And this is probably the reason 
why the Indians are little fitted for historical composition. 

17. There can scarcely be a doubt that speculative philosophy 
was cultivated by the Indians before all other nations, and with 
tbem, as with some othere, it first appears in the garb of poetry. 
The epic Mahabharata contains a very remarkable episode called 
Bhagavad Oita, in which the hero Ardshuna and [he god Krishna 
enter into a speculative conversation which may be said to contain 
the elements of a complete system of philosophy. Bnt in India we 
meet with the same phenomenon as in other countries, in which 
Bpecnlative philosophy has been pursued with vigour; different 
systems of philosophy, starting from different premises, were deve- 
loped, and combated one another. Some of them were regarded as 
orthodos, becanse their doctrines agreed with those of the Yedas; 
others were treated as heretical, because they were irreconcilable 
with the teaching of the Vedas, or had an atheistic tendency. It 
was one of these latter systems that was adopted hy Sakyamuni, 
when he rejected the authority of the Vedaii, and promulgated his 
atheistic views. In practical philosophy the Indians did not make 
the same progress as in their metaphysical speculations ; but still 
they did not entirely ne^ect it. The invention of the decimal 
system in numbers, so important in mathematics and in the affairs 
of ordinary life, which baa been generally ascribed to the Arabs, is 
now well known to have been made by the Indians ; the Arabs only 
imported it into Europe, and thereby have acquired the reputation 
of being its inventors. 

18. The arte, as well as the poetry and philosophy of the Indians, 
were intimately connected with their religion, and were cultivated 
chiefly in its service. Architecture, in particular, has produced the 
greatest and most astonishing works in the form of temples, in 
which the art of building is seen to proceed from nature, fbr those 
temples are grottoes in rocks widened and extended by the hand 
of man into mighty temples. In some instances the interior only 
is carefully worked out, but in others the outer parts are finished 
with equal care, though all is wrought in the living rock. India 
is very rich in gigantic structures of this kind ; Enropaan travellers 
first saw and admired those in the islands of Salsetta and Elephants, 
near Bombay ; and others were subsequently discovered in the in- 
terior of the western peninsnla, near the village of Elora. Grottoes, 
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temples, and hnman habitations, are there ont in a chain of rocks 
forming a crescent of about four miles in length; and they present 
snch an abundance of sculptures and ornamental carvings of i most 
difficult kind, that they cannot have been made otherwise than by 
many thousand hands employed for an immense number of years. 
These works of Elora far surpass all others of the same class, boih 
in design and execution. Some of these temples are Erahminical, 
and others are evideotlj destined for Budiihist worship; hut all 
must have been constructed at a very remote period of Indian his- 
tory, and all of them were no doubt originally iSrahmioical temples. 
The forms of these architectural works are heavy, overloaded with 
ornaments, and Tague, and they present the greatest variety of 
straight Hnes and curves; their chief defect ia in regard to simpli- 
city and artistic freedom. The Dagops and Stupas of the Buddbists 
form the transition to the later temi^es,' whict were built of blocks J 
of stone and bricks. Europeans generally call these pa godas , (a 
corruption of Bhagavati, i. e., a sacred house.) Several uT them 
ezciie bj their Tastoees no less astonishment than the rock temples 
of Elora. These pagoJaa are generally built in the form of pyra- 
mids, consisting of several parts idth vertical sides, the whole being 
surmounted by a cupola. They are covered with such a profusion 
of ornaments that the sight is perfectly bewildering. 

19. Sculptures, especially high reliefs in stone, occur in great 
abundance both in the grotto temples and in the pagodas. Moat 
of the figures are remarkable for great soilness, which displays 
itself particularly in the swelling roundness of the forms, in which 
bones and muscles are quite concealed. Many of the figures are 
not only of colossal size, but form most grotesque combinations of 
hnman bodies with heads of animals, and often with more than two 
arms to indicate superhuman strength, while others with several 
heads are intended to represent superhuman wisdom. These and 
many other peculiarities show that art in India had not yet come to 
see that high bodily and mental powers must be expressed by fea- 
tures, forms, proportions, and symmetry, and by a faithful adherence 
to nature. Indian art thus shows the same peculiarities as Indian 
poetry ; both delight in the expression of softness, combined with 
what is fantastic and grotesque. The civilisation of India, if viewed 
by itself and in its seclusion from the rest of the world, is far 
greater and more important, than if regarded .in its connection with 
that of other nations. India is indeed closely connected with other 
parts of the world by its language and the literature which mirrors 
forth the intellectual life of the better part of the nation ; but that 
connection is lost in a period of such remote antiquity, that history, 
as such, knows nothing of it. Some ideas and inventions do doubt 
did originate in India, which were afterwards imported into Europe ; 
but their historical recollection has &ded away so much, that the 
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threada can be discovered only by laborions and learned inqniriea. 
It cannot tberefore be asserted t)mt India hag at any tine exercised 
any considerable influence upon the oiTilisation of the western 
world. As to tiaetf, it shares tbe late of all eastern countries : it 
has reached a certain point beyond which it has been unable to ad- 
vance, and has lost the power of regenerating itself, of renewing ita 
intelleotual life, and of opening new paths for itself, by which it 
might recover and muntain a manly independence. 



CHAPTER IV. 

iSAir (bactru, uidia, and pzbsia. 

1. Wx here use the name Iran in its modem acceptation, com- 
firising the Bactrians, Medes, and Persians proper, for these three 
aatioDS constitute one great branch of the Indo-Germanio race, and 
are now generally called Iranians, and their oountir Iran.' The 
people themselves being nearest akin to the Arya of India, called 
themselves by the same honourable name.' Greeks and Romans 
apply the names Bactrians, Medes, or Persians, to the whole race, 
according as any of the three branches acquired the sapremacy over 
the others, and thereby threw them into toe backgrooiid. Iran, or 
the country of the Iranians, is the western highland of Asia, which 
Is much smaller than the eastern highlands; the two are connected 
by a range of mountains which the historiuis of Alexander call the 
Indian Caucasns, and which now bears the name of the Hindoo 

■f Kush. The interior of Iran eondsts of an extensive table-land, the 
greater part of which baa all the charscterisljcs of a desert, espe- 
cially wanting water and trees, and being of a cold temperature. 
Tbis table-land, like that on tbe east of it, is surrounded by moun- 
tains which pve to the whole country the character of an immense 
fortress, there being only a few passes by which an entrance can be 
effected, and these passes ran along the most dangerous precipices, 
or are so narrow that tbey can be closed by means of gates. Nearly 

, all the more important towns of Iran are built in the vicinity of 
these passes. The declivities of the mountains on the irootiera 
form transition countries, some of which are remarkable for their 
high temperature and their luxurious vegetation; but even these 

■ Tbii name oconra in ancient times only on aome ooina of the SMMuiiln. 

> The name is also spelt Airya, wheuce /ran. Arii, and Ariana, are the 

namee b; wUob the ancients actoally deaignated the freatsr part of ancient 
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opera tioDB. 

2. Id the liistory of China And India, no inconsiderable RSBiatanee 
is to be derived from observing the actnal etate of the countries and 
of their inhabitants, who have been stationary for many oentnries. 
Such is not the case in Iran, for here great changes and revolntiona 
have thoroughly shaken and altered the ancient condition of both 
the country and ita inhabitants. But, on the other hand, the 
Bonrces from which information may be obtuned regarding its ^ 
ancient history are more accessible and more generally known ; the 
classical nations of antiquity having frequenSy come into contact 
with the Feisians, their writers are far better aoqaatnted with them, 
and throw mnch more light upon their history than npon that of 
India. Besides this information furnished by foreigners, we have 
the native litenture of the Peruans, written in the sacred Zend 
language, which was probably one spoken in the eastefn'^parts of 
Iran, while the ancient Persic, properly so called, was spoken in 
the western parts, though both are only dialects of the same branch 
of the Indo-Genoanie stock. The sacred writings in the Zend 
language, calletPz end- A vesta, were unknown in Europe, until, 
shout the middle of last centnry, a Frenchman of the name of 
Anquetil du Perron brought them to France, and published a trans- 
la'tion oi" them. These books esoited groat interest at the time, 
because they revealed one of the most remarkable of religious sys- 
tems, which until then had been very imperfectly known. The 
autbenticitv of the works, which was at first questioned, has since 
been established beyond all doubt by oriental scholars. Neither 
the value, however, nor the antiquity of all the books forming the 
Zend-Avesta b tbe same; the most ancient ones most have been 
composed before the conquest of Alexander the Great, which opened 
Iran to the influence of Greek civilisation; for the legends and reli- 
gions views they cont^n appear, if not in their original freshness 
and purity, yet at least free from foroign admixture. 

3. The Zend-Avesta contidns a veiy remarkable tradition abont 
the immigmtion of the Arya into Iran. Once, it is said, the winter 
in Airyanem-Va^o, the original abode of the people, lasted for ten 
months, and its severity induced their king Diemshid to emigrate 
with his people into wanner and more sonthem countries, which 
had been blessed by Ormuzd. I>jemshid had a golden dagger, a / 
present from Ormuzd, with which he cleft the earth wherever he J 
went ; blessings thus spread everywhere, and the countries became : 
filled with tame and wild beasts, with birds, and men, and red 
shining fires, which had never before been seen there. This tradi- 
tion evidently describes the immigration of the Arya from their 
orifrinal homes, in the extreme north-east of Iran, about tbe sources 

« Oxus and Jaxartes ; the migration ^m the north-east to the 
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south-west was followed by the fprcad ffijigricultnre^ and all the 
advantages that flow from it as its uatural consequences. 

4. It ia one of the fundamental doctrines with all the Iranians, 
that originally all things, both moral and physical, were divided 

' into good and evil. Each of these two divisions was presided over 
by a divine being, the good by Ormuzd, and the evil Dy Abriman. 
Neither of these beings was regarded as eternal, but as produced by 
2ervBnejy£crcoe, that is, uncreated Time, who, after the creation 
ofurmuzd and Ahriman, entirely disappears, leaving the creation 
and government of the world, and of all that is contained in it, to 
those two mighty and divine beings. Ormuzd was from the begin- 
ning in a region of light, the symbol of all that is good, while Ahri- 
man dwelt in darkness, the symbol of evil, and the two were per- 
petually at war with each other. Orniazd began and completed the 
creation, which was a creation of light ; and Ahriman, though con- 
ceived as the destroyer, was nevertheless regarded as a creator; but 
his creation was the empire of death, and darkness, and evil, which 
he constituted in such a manner as lo oppose to every creature of 
Ormuzd one created by himself, with similar qualities, but perverted 
into evil ; thus he created the wolf as the counterpart to the useful 
dog; and in general all beasts of prey, which shun the light, or 
crawl on the earth; and all troublesome and destructive insects 
were regarded as creatures of Ahriman. In this manner the whole 
of the physical world was divided between light and darkness, and 

-, all the moral world between good and evil ; and the two worlds 

5 were conceived as engaged in a perpetual 8tru™le with each other — 

the evil trying to destroy the good, while the good, in its turn, is 

bent upon overpowering the evil. It was believed, however, that 

(in the end the principle of good would gain the victory ; and, 
according to some, even Ahriman and his followers were then to he 
purififld and admitted among the blessed. In both these empires, 
there existed intermediate beings between the supreme rulers and 
the ncc of mortals ; they consisted of spirits of different grades and 
ranks. The throne of Ormuzd was surrounded by sis aroh-spirita, 

" called Amshaspands. NesPto them in rank were the Izeds, who 
stood to the Amshaspands in the same relation as the latter did to 
Ormuzd. The hosts of other inferior spirits, called Fervers, were 
innumerable, and pervaded all nature, for every living creamro had 
its Ferver dwelling in it, imparting to it life and motion, and con- 
ferring physical and spiritual blessings on those who addressed it in 
pious and humble prayer. The spirits in the empire of Ahriman 

■r were called Devs, sis of whom answered to the Amshaspands, and 
they were the authors of every misfortuile, and of all sins. This 

f religious system, notwithstanding its singular dualis m, is yet fiir 
more spiritual than any of the other polytheistic religions of Asia, 
tt seems to have originated in the worship of the heavenly bodies 
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irliich abed iheir light upon the earth, for this worship preruled in ■ ^ 
very large part of Asia, where the cloudless sky, with its transparent 
bine, clothes all natare with a peculiar hrilliaDcj. Li^ht tber« 
naturally appeared as the Tivifjrjns principle, diffusing joy and 
happiness over all orea^on, while ^rknesB seemed to remove and 
destroy all that owed its origin and life to light. Hence £re also 
was worshipped, as the element containing and difliiEing light, and 
in special places a perpetual fire was kept up, with oertain pnrifioa- 
tioDS and ceremonies. This material worship of light and fire was 
raised in the religion of Ormuzd to a spiritual cbar«cter, for in it \ > 
light is no longer a merely physical, but a moral good, and the } 
symbol of higher spiritual powers. For a long time, worship was 
paid simply to the light and fire as they appeared in nature ; the 
imagination of the Iraniaos neither conceived the objects of their 
worship in definite forms, nor invented any mythological stories 
about them. Sacrifices were offered in the open air and on hills, , 
and Herodotus expressly states that the Persians in his time had 
neither statues, nor temples, nor altars. But religion did not 
remain in this condition ; for, as we shall sec hereafter, idolatry 
was introduced as early as the time of the Persian empire. At a 
still later period, idolatry again disappeared, and its place was sup- 
plied by tbe material worship of fire, and at this stage the religion 
of Ormnzd has continued to tbe present day ; for Ibe few surviving 
remnants of tbe ancient Iranians, called Parsi, still cling to the C 
worship of their ancestors, notwirbstsnding tbe furious persecutions f 
of tbe Mabommedans. They are found in some of the eastern parts 
of Iran, especially in_Sii ^le in western India, where Anquetil du 
Perron found copies of their ancient sacred books, wbicb were pre- 
served by the priests with great care, and even with danger to 
themselves. But the preservation of theso books had not been able 
to preserve the spiritual element of religion, which has become a 
coarse, mecbaDical, and superstitious fire worship, detected and ab- 
horred by the Mahommedan population. 

5. According to the ancient and genuine doctrine of the Zend- 
Avesta, man became mortal through tbe sin of bis first parents, and 
for the same reason be was placed in tbe middle between the world 
of Ormuzd and tbat of Abriman: Being free in his choice, but 
weak, he would sink under the dominion of Abriman and his 
agents, who watch him uigbt and day, and endeavour to draw him 
into the region of darkness, were it not that Ormuzd bad revealed -r 
to him ^e_law of ligh t. TJnder the guidance of this law man is 
able to Scape ' from the pursuit of Abriman and bis Bevs, and to 
arrive at a state of bliss, which was the object of Ormuzd in reveal- 
ing his law. The sum and substAuce of this law ia, that man must 
be upre in bis thoughts, words, and actions; and the pure man must 
shun the oontaot of evei^tbiog prooaeding from Ahiiman, the sooroe 
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of all that is impure. If he haa been nnable to avoid eoniing lutu 
oonlact with ihe impure, he is obliged to undergo a process of puri- 
fication, consisting of a variety of ceremonies. The worship of the 
sacred fire, eacriBces, prayers, and the reading of the sacred books, 
constitute the chief religious observances. Contact with dead bodies 
of animals or men was regarded as particularly polluting, whence 
the people were neither allowed to bary nor to bum their dead ; bj 
the former the earth would have become polluted, and by the btter 
the fire. Aceordingly, there remained nothing but to expose tha 
dead bodies in a place where they did not oome into ooutaot with 
the earth, until the birds of prej or wild beasts had consumed the 
flesh, after which the bones were collected and preserved. In all 
this, moral and physical purity are blended and confounded. But 
one part of the law tells men what to do to induce the earth to yield 
> them her blessings : they are enjoined to build towns, where priests, 
( herds and flocks, women and children might congregate in purity; 
/ to cultivate waste lands and improve them by irrigation, and, lastly, 
/ to take care of the cattle and all domestia animals. This part of 

(the law is evidently intended to promote and preserve civilisation, 
and, while Orrauzd thus presides over civilisation, Ahriman rejoices 
in wildness and savageness, and everything that is opposed to a 
well -organized social system. Hence the Iranians, considering their 
own country to he under the special protection of Ormuzd, believed 
that the country in the north-east, beyond the river Osus, was under 
the direct influence of Ahrimani, because it was inhabited by mde 
' nomadic tribes which were hostile to them; and they distinguished 
that country from their own by giving it the name Turan . Their 
aversion to the Turanians, however, arose not from the mere fact 
,- of their being nomades, but because they were hostile to them and 
', all their social and religious institutions, for some of the Iranian 
tnbes themselves led a nomadic bfe. 

6. The religion of Ormnzd, by impressing upon ita adherents the 
^ necessity of subduing nature, and of combating with all their might 
\ the influence of the empire of Ahriman, could not fail to rouse them 
r to a life of vigorous activity, aud it must have exercised a very con- 
siderable influence upon the social and political condition of the 
people; but we possess, unfortunately, only very little historical 
information about the earliest times. The Zend-Avesta mentions a 
division of the people into four classes or castes, yiz., priests or 
magi, warriors, agricultnristfi, and tradesmen. The king and the 
judges belonged to the first or priestly caste, the warriors seem to 
have formed a sort of nobility, and the whole classification must 
have been based oa differences of descent, but it was never so 
strictly enforced'and observed as in India, nor does it seem ever to 
have embraced the whole nation, as tJie nomadic tribes, which can- 
not have been olasBed witii the agriculturists, are not included Id 
the list of castes. * 
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7. Tbe most ancient^ and at the suns time tbe only nttive reoorda 
of the history of Iran, are contaiDed in tbe Zend-Aveeta; bvt they 
are so entirely mythical that itnould be naelesB to attempt to deduce 
any history from them. In the middle ages, the Persian poet Fir- / 
dnsi iecorporated in a great epio the extaot traditions about 7^ \ 
"SEcient exploits of his countrymen; but these iHditions are so ( 

thoroughly legCDdary, and so much embellished in the orient^ / 
^hioD, that they cannot be regarded as a real basis for history. It ' 
is only by applying more than ordinary violence that some of them 
can be made to harmonise with the accounts transmitted to us by 
the Greeks. We are therefore obliged to take these last as oar 
guides in drairing up our sketch of the history of Persia. Bat even 
they do Dot go very far back, leaving us entirely in ignorance in 
regard to the most ancient periods. Hence the aee of Zerdnsht, 
commonly called Zoroaster, the famous religions lawgiver of the ' 
Persians, is buried in utter obscurity. Some Greek authors state 
that he flourished about five thonsand years before the Trojan war, 
according to which be would be a purely mythical being. Firdusi 
relates that he lived is the reign of King Gnshtasv, who adopted 
his doctrines, ordered his subjects to establish the worship of fire, 
and diffused the Zend-Avesta throuprhout his dominions. Some 
critics, identifying this Gnshtasv with Darius the son of Bystaspea, 
believe that Zoroaster must have lived in the sixth century before 
the Christian era. But there appears to be no good reason for' 
regarding the Gnshtasv of Firdusi, and Darius the son of Hystsspes, 
as tbe same person ; and moreover, if such a man bad lived at that 
time, the Greeks could hardly have left him unnoticed. The proba- 
bility is, that Zoroaster flourished somewhere about tbe year XOOO 
B. G. Shortly after the time of Darius, the Persians began to lose 
their original character, which it must have .taken centuries to 
develope under the law of Ormuzd. The Zend-Avesta does not 
describe Zoroaster as the original author of fire worship, but only as 
a prophet who developed and completed the whole syst«m. Hence 
he cannot be regarded either as a purely mythical personage, not 
be assigned to so hit« a date as that of Darius. 

8. The most ancient Iranian empire, about which Greek writers 
furnish any information, is Bactria or Bactriana, with its capital of 
Bactra or Zariaspa. It formed the north-eastern part of Iran, bor- 
dering upon Turan. Most of the accounts we have of Baotria refer 
to its invasions and conquests by foreign enemies. Thus we are 
told that Ninus (about B.C. 1230) marched with a vast army into 
the country and besieged Bactra, which, however, be was nnable to 
take, until Semiramis came to his assistance. Afterwards the Bac- 
trians are said to have submitted to Cyrus, king of Persia, (about 
B.C. 540,) who appointed one of his sons satrap of Bactria and some 
adjacent countries. Thenceforth the country conrinoed to form 
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part of the Feraian empire, to which it wae tribntar^, but repeated 
attcmptB were made to shale off the yoke. Aleiander the Great 
(b. c. 329) conquered BactrJa, like the other parts of the kingdom 
of Persia, and appointed satraps as its govemora ; but about the 
year B. c. 256, the governor Antiochus TheoB threw off the joke 
of Alesander's BUccessors, and proclainied himself independent king 

. of Bactria. He was succeeded bj several kings whose names are 
known only from coins, found in modern times at Balkh and Bok- 
hara, and bearing Greek legends. The reign of Enoratidaa, who 
ascended the throne about b.o. 181, appears to have been long and 
prosperous, for he is said to have ruled over a thousand cities, and 
to have annexed even a part of India to his dominions. Several of 
his successors, agun, are known only from their coins, which con- 
tinue to bear Greek legends, until in the end the dominion of the 

. Greek rulers was overthrown by Scythian tribes, which, about B.C. 
100, extended their sway as far as the mouths of the river Indus. 
The coins of the new rulers, who were evidently barbarians, con- 
tinue to bear Greek inscriptions, but they gradually become so cor- 
rupt, that it is clear they were made by people who were not familiar 
with the Greek language. These Scythian rulers were succeeded 
by a race commonly called Indo-Scjthians, whose chief seat appears 
to have been on the river Kabul, for their coins are discovered in 
great numbers between Kabul and Jelalabad. The time when these 
Indo-Scythians anccecded in gaining the ascendency is unknowa; 
tbe legends of their ooina are atill in Greek characters, but we fre- 
quently meet with Indian words. When the Sassanidae (a. d.226) 
restored the Persian empire, Bactria again became a province of i^ 
and in this coodition it remained, until, in the eighth centnry after 
Christ, the country was conquered by Mahommedan invaders. A 
kind of Greek civilisation, the result of Aleiaoder's conquests, had 
thus maintained itself for several centuries in the distant East, until 

J in the end it was extinguished by barbarians ; and were it not for 
the numerous coins with Greek inscriptions found in those parts, 
we should hardly know anything of the existence of a Greek empire 
in the north-east of Iran. 

d. The history of Media has been transmitted to us in a more 
complete and satisfactory form. This country, situated in the west 
of Iran, was regarded by the ancients as one of the most important 
parts of Asia, on account of its extent, its favourable situation, the 
number of its warlike inhabitants, its excellent breed of horses, 
and its great fertility, especially in the warm plains. At present 
these advantages no longer exist, for both the population and civili- 
sation have sunk very low, and tfi^ jtvHfioial irrigation which the 
country requires has been almost 6^ ijely neglected. The histoiy 
of Media previous to the thirteenth century b. C. is nnknovn to 
ua; hut about that time it was subdued by the Assyrians, whose 
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yoke tbe Sfedes bore ibr a period of nbont five hundred jeira. But ' 
thej theo took courage, and freeing themselves from foreign domi' 
nioD, restored their country to indepeudeDce. Under what form 
of goTerDment they lived afler their liberation, ve have no means 
of ascertaining, but we are told that the increasing gtate of lawless- 
ness and anarchj filled the people with fear lest they should be 
compelled to quit their native country, and that, in consequence, 
tbey resolved to appoint a king. They accordingly elected from 
among themselves I)«ioces, a man who had already acquired great 
repntatioQ as a judge in his own district, and was ambitious of 
gaining the sovereign power among his countrymen. He reigned 
from B. 0. 709 till 656, and from the first surrouaded himaejf with 
a strong body-guard, and built the capital of Ecbatana, which he 
fortified with a sevenfold wall. The innermost of these walla enclosed 
the royal palace and the treasury. At present there are but few 
remains of Ecbatana, in the neighhonrbood of Hamadan. The 
monarchy which he established was hereditary, and a kind of mili- 
tary despotism. His successor Phraortes, from b. c. 656 to 634, 
commenced a great war against the Assyrian empire, but lost his 
life in a decisive battle. In the reign of his son Cyaxares, from 
B.C. 634 to 594, the kingdom was invaded hy Scythian hordes 
from the countries about mount Caucasus, and was kept in subjec- 
tion by them for a period of twenty-eight years, at the end of which, 
Cyazares and his Medes not only espelled the foreign invaders, but 
resumed the war against the Assyrians, to avenge the defeat of his 
father. For this purpose, he allied himself with Nahopolassar, king 
of Babylon, and succeeded in taking and destroying the Assyrian 
capital of Nineveh, and subduing the empire. When he died, afrer 
a reign of forty years, he was succeeded by his son Astyages. The r 
Median empire which was thus restored by Cyaxares, embraced, ! 
besides Media, also Assyria, and was fiirther extended by the subju- 
gation of Persia proper and Bactria. It was bounded on the west 
by the river Halys. Astyages, who reigned from b. c. 594 till 559, 
was the last king of Media, for in his reign the subject Persians 
rose against the Modes, and baling overthrown their power, subdued 
the whole of the Median empire. According to Herodotus, the 
daughter of Astyages married a Persian noble, whose son Cyrus 
usurped the throne of Media, and thus became the founder of the 
Persian empire in B. c, 559. 

10. The history of Oyrus' — setting aside the romance related 
by Xenopbon in his Cyropaedia — has been transmitted to us in a 
legendary form by Herodotus. According to this, his grandfather 
Astyages, having been frightened by a dream, gave orders that the 
■on born of his daughter should be killed; but the child was saved 
' PropBrly Koresh or Kurahid, that is, the Sna. 
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and reared by a she-dog in the monDtains of Fereia. He grew up, 
and became the most dietinguished archer and horseman among the 
warlike Persians. He must have been one of those mightj charac- 
ters whose mere appearance exercises a peculiar charm upon those 
coming in contact with them, and who, when successful in great 
Tindertaliinf^, are regarded by their contemporaries as direct instru- 
ments in the hands of the deity. In regard to his early history, all 
that can be said with certainty is, that he roused the Persians to aa 
insurrection ag^nst the ruling Medea, who were defeated in a 
pitched battJe; all Media then fell into the hands of Cyrus, in con- 
sequence of which, the sovereignty passed into the hands of the 
Persians. The Medes afterwards made several attempts to recover 
their lost power, but were unsuccessful. The main advantage 
gained by the Persians was that henceforth they had no longer to 
pay the heavy land-tas which had hitherto been imposed upon 
them by the Medea, the latt«r having now to fulfil the same obliga- 
tion to them. On the other hand, however, the Persians, who had 
hitherto enjoyed comjHirative freedom in their own country, were 
gradually brought under the same despotism as those nations which 
had been subdued by their chief. All the oonntries which had been 
subject to Media now naturally owned the sway of the new rulers. 
Bat that empire did not satisfy Cyrus ; in the course of his thirty 
years' reign (from B. c. 559 to 531) he extended it from the 
Hellespont, the .^gean, and the frontiers of Egypt, in the West, 
to the Osus in the East. Soon after his ascension, he became in- 
- volved in a war with Croesus, king of Lydia. This kinfr, it is said, 
had been an ally of Astyages, and now resolved to avenge him on 
the asurpor ; but it was probably the fear of being attacked by the 
successful conqueror that induced Croesus to anticipate the plans 
of the enemy. He accordingly made war upon Cyrus, but in a 
battle on the east of the river Halys, the Lydians were defeated, 
and obliged to make a hasty retreat to their own country, Cyrus, 
witb nnexpected rapidity, pursued the enemy through Cappadocia 
and Phrygia, and appeared before Sardes the capital of Lydia, before 
Croesus was able to assemble a new anny. In a short time the city 
and its citadel fell into the hands of Cyrus, and Croeana himself 
was taken prisoner. This important event occurred in the year b. 0. 
646. Cyroa is said to have ordered the conquered king to be burnt 
alive, but while standing on the pile, the unfortunate man, remem- 
bering a wise saying of Solon, who had once visited him, and refused 
to own that Croasus, in Bpit« of his immense wealth, deserved to be 
called happy, exclaimed Solon, Solon ! Cyrua, surprised at this, 
asked what it meant, and upon being informed, ordered Croesus to 
be brought down from the pile, and to accompany him to the court 
of Persia. This beautiful story, unfortunately, is irreconcilable with 
chronology, for Croesus did not ascend the throne of Lydia tQl b. C 
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560, and Solon himaelf died in that game jear or the oa« folIoiriDg. 
Certain it ia, however, that Croesus for maDj a ^ear afterwards lived 
at the court of Persia, enjoyiD^ the respect hui esteem of both 
Cyrus and his son Cambyscs. The conquest of Lydia was accom- 
panied by that of other nations in Asia Minor; the Mjaians, Phry- '. ^ 
gians, and Paphlagoaiana, submitted without a blow ; bat thejQr^^ 
colonies in A sia, many of which had been subject to Croesus, and 
the Carians and Lycians, the last of whom had not belon^d to the 
Lydian empire, were resolved to defend their freedom against the 
new conqueror. But they were unable to maintain themselves, for i 
one Greek city ai^r another, though they defended themselves with ' 
true heroism, was obliged to submit, and some of them experienced ' 
all the horrors of cities taken by the sword. The inhabitants of | 
Phocaea emigrated, and founded Velia (Elea) in southern Italy. 
The other Greek cities, after the withdrawal of Cyrus, retained their ^ 
own republican constitutions, but were obliged to pay tribute to the j 
Persians ; they remained wealthy and flourishing, but their free 
spirit as Greeks gradually disappeared under the Persian rule. Lyeia /.^ 
and Caria also were overpowered by Cyrus, and the ruler of CiHcia • 
recognised the snpremacy of the conqueror. All Asia Minor was ^ 
thus reduced. The Lydians afterwards endeavoured to shake off 
the foreign dominion, but were unsuccessful, and the yoke only be- 
came harder and heavier : their arms were taken from them, and 
they were compelled to live in the enjoyment of the wealth they 
possessed, in consequence of which they became demoralised and 
effeminate. 

Babylon had not been subject to the Medea, and had therefore to -•■ 
be conquered by force of arms. This conquest was not accomplished 
by Cyrus without great efforts, but when effected, added vast terri- 
tories to the Persian empire; for all Syria , together with Pho^nii^ia 
and Palestin e, »eem at that period to have been subject to Babylon. . 
The conqnest of Babylon, which took place in B.C. 538, is relMcd 
in different ways. According to the native tradition, Nabonnedus, 
king of Babylon, met the enemy in the open field, but being de- 
feated in a pitched battle, be retreated to Borsippa, the city of the 
Chaldaeans, where he was besieged, and afterwards capitulated. 
His life, however, like that of Croesus, was spared, and he spent 
the remainder of bis days in a small principality in Carmania. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, Cyrus look the city of Babylon by turninj* 
the course of the river Euphrates, the city being built on both sides 
of it, BO that he was enabled to march into the very heart of thfl 
place as soon, as the ordinary bed of the river was dried tip. By 
this conquest, Cyrus at once became thesovereignof all thecounttjea-- 
which had been subject to Habylon. 

The last undertaking of Cyrus was, according to Herodakis, an 
expedition against the Massagetae, which Ct«sias assigns to an 
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whereas Herodotus states that he lost his life in a battle against 
the Slasfui^^etac. Xbia oation was probably of the ModzoI or Tartar 
race, living chiefly by the chase and on the produce of their herds 
and flocks. They occupied the country about the Caspian sea, or 
the steppes to the north of the river Osns, and were at this time 
governed by a (]uccti, Tomyris. Cyrus commenced the war against 
them, and entrapped them by a stratagem : he left his camp and 
a fjreat (juantitj of wine, and when the Massagetae took the camp, 
tbcy indulged so muth in drinking as to become intoxicated, where- 
upon Cyrus returned and captured a great number of them, and 
among them the queen's son, who was so mortified at the disaster 
that, although he had obtained his freedom from the conqueror, he 
made away with himself. The queen then, filled with grief and 
revenge, collected a fresh army, and in a terrible battle avenged 
the loss of her son, and of so many of her people. The body of 
Cyrus was treated with insult by Tomyris, for she cut off the head, 
and, throwing it into a hag filled wiih blood, esclaimed, "Now sate 
thyself with blood, of which during thy life thou wast so thirsty." 
This account, preserved in Herodotus, is, like many of his eastern 
stories, only a popular tradition, though the war against the Massa- 
gctac itself cannot be doubled. Certain it is, also, that Cyrus died 
"^ in the year b. c. 531, that his body was buried at Persepolis, and that 
he was succeeded by his sou Cambyses, in b. c. 530, who was recog- 
nised throughout the whole empire without any opposition. 

11. Cambyses inherited indeed the warlike disposition of hia 
£ithcr, hut he was violent and tyrannical, whence his reign, which 
lasted until B.C. 522, was as unfortunate for those whom he sub- 
dued as for his own empire. Its two most remarkable events are 
y- the conquest of Egypt, and the murder of hia brother, which led to 
the usurpation of tJie Magi, so that the government fur a time 
passed into the hands of the Medes; nntil the Persians, recovering 
their courage, threw off the yoke. Prom Herodotus it would seem 
as if Cambyses had set out on the Egytian expedition immediately 
after his accession, but this is impossible, for the conquest of Egypt 
is known to belong to the year B. 0. 526. The attack upon Egypt 
was made without any provocation, and arose simply from his con- 
sciousness that he was strong enough to conquer the country he 
coveted. The story that his anger was roused against the Egyptians 
by an Egyptian woman, is probably a mere fiction. Egypt was then 
governed by king I'sammenitus. Cambyses, assisted by a treacher- 
ous Greek, Thanes of Halicaroassus, invaded Egypt by land and by 
6ea, being supplied with a fleet by the Phoenicians, and the man- 
time towns of Asia Minor. The land army marched into Egypt 
. througti the desert, but the Egyptians met the invaders on the fron- 
tier, and a decisive battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Pe- 
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lamnm, in which the E^jptiana were completolj defe&ted. Al^r 
this victor; the Persiana advanced towards Memphis, then the 
capital of £gypt, where the penple, in consequence of the national 
Antipathy BabeistiDE hetween the Peraiaas and Egyptians, offered 
an obstinate and aTtnost fanatical reeiaCance. At length, howcTer, 
iamine compelled them to surrender, and they were treated with 
fearful cruelty by the conqueror. The Persians being tbemselvea 
worshippers of light and fire, thoroughly despised the religion of the --j 
Egyptians, and Cambysea and his soldiery insulted and maltreated 
their conqaered enemiea in every way and on every occasion. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, Cambyscs spent the remainder of his life in 
Egypt, being occupied with designs of freah conquests, for be wished 
to carry his arma as far inlo Africa as his father had carried them 
into Asia ; but nature opposed him. He first sent an army against 
the Ethiopians, but it perished in the desert under whirlwinds of 
sand. An expedition to tbe oasis of Siwah (Ammonium) experi- 
enced a similar &te, and these failures only increased the despot's 
cruelty towards the Eg3^tians. Another expedition wae proposed 
against Carthage, but Cambyses could not undertalce this without 
the fleet of the Phoenicians, and as they reiiiaed t« aid tbeir ruler 
in the subjugation of their own colony, the plan was piven up. 

Cambyses abandoned himself in Egypt to habits of intoxication, 
and to the gratification of every whim and passion ; which hurt the 
feelings of his own Persians no less thun those of the Egyptians. 
Being taunted by tbe son of a noble Persian with being too much 
given to drinking, he shot the young man with an arrow through 
bis heart; and the father of the youth, who witnessed the deed, 
when asked by Cambysea whether he now believed him to be drunk, 
servilely answered, that a god himself could not have aimed more 
correctly. On another oceasion, he ordered twelve Persian nobles 
to be buried up to their necks in tbe earth. Among other atrocities, 
he ordered, in consequence of a dream, hie own brother Smerdis to ^ 
be put to death, and the deed was done by tbe very mao whose son 
Cambyses had shot. 

After this murder a pretender arose, who, with great boldness and 
address, possessed a remarkable reaemblance to the murdered prince, 
and came forward at Ecbatana under his name to claim the throne. 
Tbis Smerdis waa a Mode, and his brother had been intrusted with 
the administration of the enjpire during the absence of Cambysea. 
Supported by this brother, Smerdis at once took possession of the 
treasures and the throne of Persia, and the people, tired of the 
tyranny of Cambyses, without hesitation recognised him as their 
ruler. In order to secure their favour, he adopted a policy opposed 
to that of the detested tyrant. When Cambyses heard of all this, 
he eat out agwnst the usurper with his army; but his career waa 
out short, before be had an opportunity of meeting his enemy in 
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battie. He accidentally wcnuded blmedf with Us own eword, and 
died in oonsequenoe, mortification having taken place in the woand, 
B. c. 522. A^ be left no children, the army readitj recognised the 
paeudo SmerdiB as their king, for as Cambyses had never made the 
death of his brother pnblicly known, he was generally believed to 
be the real Smerdis. 

12. This is the view taken by KerodotuSj according to vhora the 
empire was governed by a Mede, while every one believed him to 
be a Persiao; bat the whole affair seems to have been a revolution, 
by which the Medes endeavoured to recover their lost power, and 

[ for a time were saccessfni. But, before a year hsd passed away, 

\ seven of the noblest Persians led on their countrymen a^inat the 
usurper, and overpowed and Blew him in his palace. Upon this 
there arose a general insnrrection against the Medea and their !' 
of whom the Persians slew as many as they could find ; and a 
tival was then institnted to commemorate the event, under the 
of the Magophonia. When the Medes were completely vanquished, 
the Persians raised one of their own grandees, Darius, the si 

' EystBBpes, to the throne, B.C. 521. He reigned until B.C. 
and this long period was no less important in the history of Persia 
than the reign of Cyrus himself had been ; for Cyrus and Cambyses 
had enlarged the empire by conquests, but Darius orgaoised and 
consolidated the unwieldy mass. He divided his vast kingdom into 
twenty satrapies or provinces, the adminiBtration of each of which 
was intrusted to a satrap or governor, whose duties were not indeed 
clearly defined ; but without some such arrangement the empire 
could not have been kept together; and under the circumstances, 
his institutions must have been as good as any that could have been 
devised, for they lasted till the end of the Persian empire. Tn ad- 
dition to these internal regulations, Darius also, like bis predecessors, 
extended his empire In all directions. He subdued not only the 
border countries of India, but the whole valley of the Indus became 
part of his empire, so that Persian ships sailud up the river as far as 
it was navigable. He also made the Arabs tribatary, though their 
country remained free and was not changed into a province. Cyrena 
in Africa, and Thrace and Macedonia in Europe, together with the 
Greek ishknds near the Asiatic coast, had to pay homage and tribute 
10 him. It appears to have been his ambition also to subdue the 

' lountriea around the Enxine. and to unite the continent of Greece 
ivith bis empire. But in these last undertakings he was not suc- 
(CBsful. The Scythian nomades on the lower Danube withdrew with 
their tents and herds, leaving their deserted and barren country to 
the enemy, who, from want of provisions, were brought to the very 
briok of destruction, and would on their return have perished on 
the banks of the Danube, if the Greeks who had been commissioned 
to guard the bridge on that river had agreed to break it down, h 
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Hiltiftdes advised. Darius ms more snoceflsfiil m*qnellinf; the in* 
sarrections which broke out m the interior of hb empire. Bsbylon, 
which made an attempt to ahake off the Persian yoke, vaa re-con- 
quered through the treachery of Zopjrns, a Pcmian noble, who is 
said to have nntilated himself in order to win the ooofidence of the 
enemy. Miletna and the Greek cities in Asia likewise revolted,;^ 
and, although at first snccessfnl, had in the end to pay dearly for 
their thoughtless attempt. But we shall afterwards have occamon 
to recur to these events, and mnat now turn oar attention to the 
reforms which Darius introduced in his own empire. 

13. Darios himself and his successors belonged to the noble 
ihmilj of the Achaemenidae, besides which there were six other 
great families, from which tbe funerals and great officers of state 
were chosen by the king. The Persians proper, as the ruling peo- i 
pie, were exempt &om all taxes j at home they were free and / 
governed themselves, hat as soon as they went abroad or to the 
court, they were slaves like all the other sabjecta of the king. In 
all the other parts of the empire a uniform s^rtem of admioistraliou 
and taxation was introduced. The administration was facilitated 
by the division of the empire into aatrapie a. The military affairs 
in each province were managed by the mtrap, but besides him, 
there was a royal scribe in every province, wha was quite indepen- 
dent of the satrap, and whose business it was to levy the tribute 
aud taxes. Eveir satrap himself kept a court in his province, and 
lived in royal splendour, deriving his income from all parts of his 
province partly in money and partly in produce of the land. As 
the satraps were generally relations of the king, and were possessed 
of great power, the provinces were without any redress against their 
extortions; for if the governors only took care that the tribute to 
the king was punctually paid, they were allowed to rule according 
to their own pleasure, and satisfy their avarice in any manner they 
pleased. Sometimes they even went so far as to defy the commands 
of their king, and to wage war among one another. On the whole, 
it may be said that, with the organisation it possessed, the Persian "^ 
empire was a mere accumulation of heterogeneous masses, kept , 
together only by mechanical means, without any internal bond of ; 
union, except fear. No attempts were made to destroy the naticnal 
character of the provincials, and the Persian government generally . 
left to conquered nations their institutions, laws, and customs, and \ 
sometimes even their rulers, if they otherwise obeyed the king's | 
commands and paid their tribute. But notwithstanding this, the ; 
provinces generally sank into a state of barbarism, for no laws ' 
protected them against the arbitrary and despotic conduct of their 
governotB, the taxation was extremely heavy, and the loss of political 
independence gradually extinguished that manly spirit without which 
no nation can rise to greatness. 
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The Perman ancy ma very Dnmeroua, every man capable of bear- 
injr arms being obliged to serre, and in time of need they were 
called to ansa to their yarious rallying plaoes. The soldiers served 
in their national costumes and armour, which gave to a Perstaii 
army a very motley appearance. 

The TeligioD of the Persians was the system of the Mede Zoro- 
aster, thoogh it was modified in some points. Fire and the s\in 
were objecte of worship, and formed the chief points of the Per^!^Tn 
religion. The Magi or prieala of the Medes were adopted by ihe 
Persians, together nich their religion, and were at first a very 
powerful class of men ; but under the military despotism tbey gra- 
dually lost their former power and importance. In science and 
y literature the Persians have left no great name in history; hut the 
C noble ruins of Persepolis, coosiating of the remains of tomples, pa- 
(" laces, porticoes, reliefs, and other sculptures, and walls covered with 
/ inBcriptions, show that in architecture and sculpture they were by 
DO means behind other Asiatic nations. 

The king of Persia, also called the Oreat King, was a most per- 
fect despot. As in other Asiatic countries, be was regarded as the 
'". sole p roprieto r of the land . In their relation to the king, ail his 
./ subjects were "only slaves, and the king was master over the lives 
t of all his people. JVboevcr was admitted into his presence had to 
prostrate himself and kiss the earth. As the throne of Ormuzd 
was surrounded by spirits of light, so the Persian king, his repre- 
sentative on earth, was surronnded by the noblest Persians and a 
most brilliant court, which resided in winter at Babylon, in the 
spring at Susa, and iu the summer at Ecbataua. The king's palaces 
were surrounded with splendid parks, called paradises, and well 
stocked with fruit-trees and game, and every thing~that luxury could 
devise. The harem of such a Persian sultan was most expensive, 
being maintained sometimes by the revenues from whole cities or 
provinces. The influence exercised upon the court and the princes 
by the intriguing wives of the kings was often of the most pernicious 
kind, and involved one part of the empire in war with another. 



CHAPTER V. 

STRIA AND BABYLONIA. 



1. A8BTKIA in its narrower sense was situated on the east of tbe 
river Tigris, and was consequently a part of Iran; in a wider sense 
it also includes Babylonia and Mesopotamia, and oromprisea the 
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oomitriee abont the Enplirates And l^gris, wbiob latter river form 
the' boandarj between the eonntries of Iran and those of the Semilio 
race. The banks of these rivers were at different times inviting to 
princes who appeared there as rnlers or oonqnerors, to bnild their 
capitals on them. The Bortbeni part of the conntr;, which is 
incloBed between the two rivers, and bears tho name of MesaQotA- 
jgais, is a desert, or rather a steppe, well adapted for nomadic tribes; 
bnt the Bonthem plains of Babylonia, which were intersected by 
inoamerable canals for purposes of irrigation, were a country of 
extraordinary fertility and prodadiveness, and Herodotus praises it 
above all other countries known to him. At present those blessed 
districts have become almost a desert under the mdc and destructive 
government of the MahonmedBnE ; bnt the ancient nuDS of mighty 
cities and frontier walls, the canals and other means devised for irri- 
gating the conntry, still attest the high prosperity once enjoyed by 
their inhabitants. 

2. There was a time when the Assyrian empire was regarded as 
the moat ancient conquering power in the world ; bnt of its history, 
as well as of that of Babylon, only fragments have been preserved 
to us by Greek writers and in the Old Testament; and it is some- 
times a matter of extreme difficulty to make the profane and sacred 
authorities agree with each other. According to4he Mosaic account, 
Babel or Babylon, the capital of the powerful Nimrod, was the head 
of a more ancient empire ; and Assur, proceeding from Babylon, 
founded Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, which would accordingly 
be a colony of Babylon. Greek authorities state the very reverse 
of this, for they represent Nineveh as the more ancient city. But 
the origin of the Assyrian empire is related by them only io mythi- 
cal legends, which have acquired great celebrity, though they can 
hardly be said to embody the ideas which the Assyrians eDterUinod 
respecting their own early histoiy. Aeeording to these accounts, 
the founder of the Assyrian empire was Ninus, who built Ninus or 
Nineveh, and subdued a great part of Asia. His history is con- 
nected with that of the fabulous queen Semirarais, who was miracu- 
lously saved when only a child, and was possessed of extraordinary 
beauty and mental powers. At the time when Ninus marched 
against Bactra, she was in the Assyrian array ; and when that city 
baffled all his efforts, it was conquered by her prudence and valour. 
The king was thereupon seized with sneh admiratioe of the heroine 
that he made her his wife, in consequence of which h« previous 
husband made away with himself. After the death of Ninus, Semi- 
ramis governed the empire, and among other cities built Babylon 
with extraordinary splendoor and maj-nificence, and undertook vast 
expeditions' to eitond her dominions by conquest. She subdued 
Egypt and a large portion of Ethiopia; hut a war undertaken 
against India wi& an ataj of more than three millions of men 
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E roved nnmcoessAil. Afl«r this she resigned the government to 
er ioa Ninyas, and disappeared from the earth, taking up'her 

abode among the gods. Nin^aa, the very opposite of his parents, 
never quitted the city, and spent bis whole life in the midst of 
women and ennnchs, and in constant amasetneats. 

3. Such is the storj of the foundation of the Assyrian empire, as 
transmitted by the clasucal writers of antiquity. It is quite clear 
that we are here in the domain of fable and not of history. Ninua 
is only the personification of Nineveh, as Romulus in the case of 
Rome. Semiramis ia a Syrian divinity, and perhaps identical with 
Astarte. There can, moreover, be no doubt that Nineveh was of 
more recent origin than Babylon; bnt how and when it was founded, 
and how it acquired the dominion of a large part of Asia, are ques- 
tions to which no certain answer can be given. It is equally im- 
possible to say how far the Assyrian empire really extended. The 
vast conquests mentioned in the story are beyond ell question 
greatly exaggerated ; but there can be no doubt that Babylon, Me- 
dia, and Persia, were subject to it, and that it extended even into 
Asia Minor. 

DiodoruB of Sicily, a writer deriving his information from the 
work of Ctesias, a Greek physician who lived at the court of Persia, 
^ves the Bubsequtnt histoiy of Assyria in a form no less fabulons 
than its beginning. According to him the empire was ruled, for 
thirty generations afler Ninyaa, by his descendants, who spent their 
lives in idleness and voluptuousness like Ninyas, until Sardanapalus, 
the last of tbem, even dressed himself as a woman, and acted in a 
most effemioate and unworthy manner, in consequence of which bis 
subject nations rose in arms against him, headed by tbe governor 
of Media. Sardanapalus, at length rousing himself, defeated the 
rebels in several engagements; but in the end he was overpowered, 
and being unable to defepd Nineveh, he caused a large pile to be 
erected, on which he burnt himself, with all his treasures, wives, 
and eunuchs Nineveh thus fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
that is the Medea, after the Assyrians from Ninns to Sardanapalus 
had ruled for a jteriod of 1360 years. 

4. This account of the Assyrian empire and its thirty effeminate 
kings is as fabulous as the story about its foundation, and tbe only 
real Listorical fact in this tradition seems to be, that tbe end of tbe 
empire was as inglorious as its beginning had been glorious. Tbe 
duration of upwards of thirteen hundred years assigned to the 
Assyrian empire is likewise more than doubtful, for it is not only 
opposed to all analogy, but to the express statement of Herodotos, 
according to whom the Assyrians had been roling over Asia for a 
period of five bnndred and twenty years at the time when tbe Modes 
revolted. This latter statement, probable in itself, Is confirmed by 
tbe Armenian translation of Euseblns, in which it is staled that 
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dBsyrisn kings ruled OTer Cabylon fire handred and twent^-riz 
years, and we know that Babylon shook off the Assyrian jroke at 

tbe same time as the Medes, in the eighth centni^ b. c, and both 
nations bad evidently been subject to Assyria during the same 
period. According to this view the foundation of tbe Assyriaa 
empire bcloDcs to the thirteenth century b. c, and its final overthrow ,' 
by the Mede Gyaxares, as we have already observed, to the year b. c. i 
605, which is about three centuries Inter than the date assigned to 
its destructjon by Ctesias. 

The story about the thirty effeminate kings, and tbe time in 
which they are said to have reigned, is moreover opposed to the 
historical statements of the Old Testament, fiir bere we read of 
Assyrian kings in the eighth century, who extended their empire, 
attacked and anbdued Babylonia, Syria, Israel, and Phoenicia, and 
made repeated attempts to conquer Egypt. First we bear of king 
Fhul (about b. g. 770), who extended his empire westward, and 
approached the kiDgdom of Israel, which was so terrified that it 
purchased its freedom for a large sum of money. His successor, 
Tiglatb-pileser (about B. c. 740), conquered the splendid city of 
Damascus, laid a heavy tribute upon the kingdom of Judab, and 
transplanted many of the conquered people beyond the Euphrates. 
He was succeeded by Satmanassar (about B. c. 720), who invaded 
Israel, and took Samaria after a siege of several years. He led the 
greater part of the Jewish tribes into the interior, and took all the 
important towns of Phoenicia, with the eiception of Tyre, which 
baffled his efforts by means of its navy. His successor Sanherib or 
Sennacberib (about B. o. 712) threatened Judab and ftttackedE;iypti 
but sudden misfortunes compelled him to return without having 
effected his purpose. Af^r his and Assarhaddon's reign (from b. C. 
675 to 626), the Assyrian empire sank more and more, in conse- 
qnence of which Cyaxares, king of Media, allied with Nabopolassar 
of Babylon, formed the plan to attack and subdue it. With a great 
force they advanced against Nineveh, and afler several reverses 
against Sardanapalus, the last Assyrian king, they succeeded in 
taking and destroying Nineveh, b. c. 605, and thus putting an end 
to tbe Assyrian empire. As this destruction of Nineveh happened 
nearly three centuries later than the time assigned to it by Ctesias, 
some writers have assumed two Assyrian empires, and supposed that 
after the first destruction a new empire was formed at Nineveh, 
which lasted until its conquest by Cyaxares. But this supposition 
is without any foundation : there never was more than one Assyrian 
empire, and Nineveh was destroyed only once. 

5. The destmction of Nineveh by Cyaxares was no doubt com- 
plete; and the town of the same name mentioned in later times can 
nave been nothing but a small and insignificant place built upon 
the ihIds of ancient Nineveh. This last city, situated on the esst 
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bank of the Tigris, is spoken of by all writen u a place of sseh 
vast extent, that modem London, with all its anburba, would CKenpy 
DO mora than half its space. This may indeed be exaggerated, or 
the result of miaunderstanding ; but Nineveh must, at all events, 
have been the largest and most important city of western Asia, and 
its inhabitants niust have possessed immense wealth, in consequence 
of the extensive eomnieroe carried on by them. Ruins of this 
gigantic city were unknown nntjl very recently, though travellers 
bad observed the high mounds covering its site, and suggested that 
excavationa might lead to interesting and important discoveries. But * 
in onr own days, excavations have been made by Botia, the French 
consul at Mosul, and still more extensively by Mr. Layard, on the 
north of the bridge over the Tigris, near the modem Mosul. Walls, 
palaces, and buildings have been laid open, which, wich their nnm- 
Derless sculptures, reveal to ns at oQce the mode of life and warfare 
of that ancient people. The inscriptions with which these ancient 
buildings and sculptures are literally covered, may one day help to 
clear up all tbat is yet mysterious in the history of Assyria and 
Babylonia. The sculptures, many of which are now safely lodged 
in the British Muaeum, consist of representations of different kinds, 
as festive processions with the king, bis courtiers, euonchs, priests, 
and warriors ; but especially warlike scenes, representing battles, 
siege?, war-chariots, and the like. The conquerors and the con- 
quered are generally distinguished by iheir features and dress, and 
the latter seetn almost in every case to belong to the Semitic race. 
Both men and animals are drawn in these sculptures, not indeed 
without faults, but, on the whole, very correctly, and very expressive 
in their attitudes and movements. They display a state of the arts 
in Assyria, at a period which cannot be more recent than the eighth 
or seventh century b. C, such as we could scarcely have expected b> 
find in Asia ; for they surpass everything else that b known in the 
history of Asiatic art. The iuscriptiona on these monnmenls are 
all of the kind called cnneiform, and when one day they shall be 
deciphered, much new and unexpected light may be thrown upon 
the traditions that have corae down to us about the Assyrians. The 
people seem to have been akin t« the Arya, but their religion was 
different, for they worshipped idols similar to those of the Babylo- 
nians, of which we shall have occasion to speak presently. 

6. The history of Babylon is closely connected with that of 
Assyria, and the legends of the Greeks, as we have seen, carry this 
connection to the very origin of the two states. But the splendour 
and celebrity of Babylon are undoubtedly much more ancient. 
According to Genesis, it existed even before the dispersion of man- 
kind. This view of the great antiquity of Babylon is supported by 
the calculations of the Babyloniau priests, which were based upon 
astroDomioal observations — observations which went back as far as 
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1903 yeais before the tima of Alexander the Greet. Beronis, e 
Babjlonian priest who lived shortly after the time of AlcxBoder, 
and wrote a history of his country in Greek, also derived his infor- 
mation irom Dative records; bat nnfortnnatelj yre possess only a 
few extracts from thb work. He began with the cosmogony, which 
in many respects U extremely remarkable, and gave a fabulous 
accoaat of Babylonian history even during the period before the 
flood. Bnt big later history appears to be thorongbly authentic, 
and from it wo see that Babylon was conqnered and |i^Tenied by 
foreigners even before it was subdaed by the Assyrians in the 
thirteenth centnry. Babylon was no doubt one of the greatest and 
moat ancient cities on earth. It acknowledged, as we have seen, 
the snpremacy of AaKyria for a period of upwards of five hundred 
years, after which, about the middle of the eighth century b. c, it 
shook off the yoke. At a somewhat later time, it again became 
subject to Assyria, bnt only for a short period, for its king Nabo- 
polasaar assisted Cyaxares the Hede in conquering and destroying 
the Assyrian empire for ever, B. o. 605. 

Kebuchadneizar, the son of Nabopolassar, who reigned from B. o. 
604 till 561, and is well known from the Old Testament, is diatin- 
gniehed in history as a great conqueror, who raised the Babylonian 
empire to the summit of its glory. He was engaged in a war against 
Ihe Ef^tian Fharaoh Necho, whom he defeated in a great battle 
near Circesium (Carchemish), when he received the news of bU 
father's death, which obliged him to return to Babylon. After- 
wards, he conquered the kingdom of Jndah, and led many of the 
most illustrious men to Babylon as captives or hostages, among 
whom was the prophet Daniel. The Jews repeatedly revolted, but 
were reduced each time with nnrelenting cruelty, and their country 
was almost drained of its inhabitants. In the end, Jerusalem was 
laid waste, and the bulk of the nation led into captivity. Nebu- 
chadnezzar <ben directed his arms against Phoenicia, which he 
completely aubdned, and invaded Egypt, where he plundered the 
lower vailey of the Nile. After his death, the kingdom of Baby- 
lon began to decay ; his successors could do longer think of making 
conquests, bnt only how they could defend themselves against the 
ever-increasing power of the Medes. Bnt it was in vain that Queen 
Nitocris, the mother of the last king, Nabonedua or Labynctus, 
endeavoured to render the eonntry and city inaccessible, by making 
canals, bridges, and lakes; for it was only twenty-three years after 
the death of Nebucl.ii'ltiezzar, b. 0. 538, that ^bylon was taken 
by Cyms. Considerin<; this brief duration of the independent 
existence of the kingdom of Babylon, it conid scarcely have attained 
its celebrity, vrere it not for its connection with Biblical histoiy, 
and the aplendonr of its capital Babylon. 
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7. Babjlon wu utnated on both sides of the riTer Eapbistea, 
vhioK flowed tbTaagh the centre. Uke most other great Auatic 
cities, it was built in the fonu of a large Bqnare, and the streets 
intereeoted each other at right angles. Herodotus calls it the most 
magnificent of all cities knovn to him, and describes its cironm- 
ference as amounting to about Bixt; EugliEh miles; and indeed, 
modern investigations of the site show that it cannot have been 
less; but we must not suppose that the bouses were bnilt close to- 
gether in rows, as in modern cities; on tbe contrary, tber« must 
have been many and la^ districts incloeed within the walls, which 
were not covered with buildings, but were need as gardens, groves, 
and fields. The splendour >f the city, tbe wonder of ancient his- 
torians, probably did not exist previons to tbe last period of inde- 
pendence, but arose in and after the reign of Nabopolaesar, when 
it was the capital of a large empire, and had stepped into tbe place 
of Nineveh. The city was surrounded by a wall of burnt bricks, 
two hundred cubits in height, utd fifty in thickness. The royal 
palace was situated on both sides of the river, end the two parts 
wore connected by a bridge. Near it were utificial terraces, of 
considerable height and estent, and covered with plants and trees 
of the most various kinds. These were what are commonly called 
the banging gardens of Semiramis, bnt they were constructed by 
NebucbadneKzar, who ordered them to be laid ont to please bis wife 
Amuhia, a daughter of Cyaxares, who could not forget the wood- 
olad hills of her native country. Still more magnificent was tbe 
temple of Baal or Belus, built in the fqrm of a square tower of at 
least three hundred feet in height. It consisted of eight stories, 
the upper ones being smaller t^aa the lower ones, whereby the 
whole acquired the appearance of a pyramid. Babylon sank more 
through the decline of its industry and population, than in conse- 
quence of its subjugation by foreign rulers, and in the end all its 
magnificence became one mass of mios- Even in the fourth century 
of our era, He site is described as the bannt of wild beasts, as the 
prophet bad predicted ; and such is still the case. The eztenmve 
mounds of ruins and rubbish bear no traces of the ancient magni- 
ficence of the place. Tbe districts between the several mounds are 
covered with bricks and fragments of pottery. The walls of the 
city have disappeared, but the mounds of ruins have for more than 
two thousand years been used by the neighbouring people as qnar- 
ries, from which they obtained bricks to build their habitations; 
nay, whole ship-loads of them have been carried down the river 
Euphrates. The largest and most important of the ruins of ancient 
Babylon is situated on tbe western bank of tbe river, and is called 
by the Arabs the tower or palace (Birs) of Nimrod, and by the 
Jews tbe prison of Nebuchadnezzar. At its base it is upwards of 
two thousand feet in circumference, and as there arc several iudi- 
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eadiHis of the pfrMnldal form of the tower of B«laf, modern tra- 
vellers have identified it with that edifice. 

8. Babylon oon^nued for centuries to be fisited, sdmired, and 
deBcribed by tntvellerB, while Nineveh was lying in ruioB ; and thia 
is probably the main reason why so little information haa come down 
to us about the Assyrians, whereas the manners and pecnliaritiea 
of the Babylcmiang are ofW alladed to by the andeoto. The Ian- 

Cge of the BabyLwians was the Aramaia, a branch of the Semitic; 
it is generally called Chaldaeic, a name by which the Babylo- 
nians as a people, also are designated,' thongh it is more commonly 
limited to that portion of the people inhabiting the district of 
Chaldaea on the Persian gulf- These Chaldaeans were nndoubledly 
a foreign tribe, which bad immigrated into Babylonia from the 
north ; in their new country they farmed a powerful caste, like the 
Brahmins in India, and most of the Babylonian prieala appear to 
have belonged to it. The mention of such a priestly caste in Baby- 
lonia suggests the probabititj that at one time other castes also may 
have existed ; but during tlie last geaerntions before the Persian 
couqnest, re^rding which we have authentic accounts, the anoieot 
institutions Bcem to have fallen into decay, and the form of govern- 
ment then was a most complete despotism, as we may see from the 
descriptions of the prophet Daniel. The Babyloniaiis were then 
slaves, as Asiatics have generally been during periods of great 
prosperity; but they forgot their servile condition in their pomp 
and luinry, in their voluptuousness and sensual enjoyments, of 
which the profane as well as the sacred writers draw the most re- 
volting pictures. It may safely be asserted that no city ever was 
more notorious than Babylon for immorality and licentiousness, and 
the women were is this respect far worse than the men. The causes 
of this demoralisation, which has made Babylon proverbial, were, 
on the one hand, the unmitigated despotism of its rulers, and on 
the other, the great wealth of the people, which was so excessive, 
that Babylon, as a province of Peisia, alone furnished one-third of 
the entire revenues of the empire. The sources of this wealth 
consisted in the extraordinary fertility of the soil, and the extensive 
commerce of the people, for which tlie ntuation of the city on the 
Euphrates was particularly favourable. That river connected the 
city with the Persian gnlf, while roads to the west and north put it 
in communication with the Mediterranean and the Black sea. Baby- 
Ion was the m^n tranait-town of the precious merchandise which 
was brought from India to the west, and was chiefly conveyed by 
sea to the mouth of the Kophrates. But besides this, Babylon 
itself was celebrated for the productions of its own industry, con- 
Bisting of cotton and silk stuffs, costly carpels, and tapestry rich in 
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oolonra and worlmansbip, which were highly prized even by tha 
Bomans in the distant west. 

9. The Babjlonians, or rather the Chsldaeans, were equally cele- 
brated as diviners ; it waa especially by means of aatrology that they 

tireteaded to obtain a knowledge of the fntnre ; and as this know- 
edge waa believed to be hereditary in the caste of the Cbaldaeana, 
their predictions were thought to be infallible, and were consequently 
looked upon with great respect. Thia art of foretelling the future 
by obserring the stars, waa reduued by the Chaldaeans to a regular 
eystem, which was called by both Greeks and Romans a Ghaldaean 
Bcience; nay, astrolc^ers in ^neral ultimately came to be called 
Cbaldaeana in the south of Europe. The belief in the possibility 
of such astrological prophecies arose among the Chaldaeans, from 
their notion of the divine powers possessed by the stars — a notion 
of which indications occur even in the religion of Onnnzd. The 
sun and the moon, being the most prominent among the heavenly 
bodies, were regarded by the Babylonians as the principal divinities, 
next to whom came the planets, or the twelve sisns of the Eodiac. 
But these divinities were conceived in human forms, and in this 
anthropomorphism, Baal or Belns, the sun-god, waa the supreme 
divinity, whence western nations identified him with the Greek 
Zens, and the Roman Jupiter or 8atum. Belus was further 
regarded as the founder of the state and city of Babylon, and as the 
progenitor of the Babylonian kings. 

As Belns was the supreme male divinity, so Mylitta, or the moon- 
goddess, was the highest female divinity. Being also the symbo) 
of productive nature, she is often mentioned by Greek and Roman 
writers under the name of Aphrodite or Venus. Her worship was 
connected with most revolting obscenity, and seems to hate 
contributed not a little to the demoralisation of the Babylonian 
people. 

10. The five planets were the stars from which, in particular, the 
Chaldaeans pretended to obtain their knowledge of tbe ^ture ; with 
them, aa with all subsequent Bstrologers, Jnplter and Venus were 
beneficent powers, Mars and Saturn hostile, while Mercury was 
either the one or the other, according to its position. As tbe 
priests, by their astrological occupations, were led to observe the stars 
and their revolutions, which, in the plains of Babylonia, with their 
bright and transparent atmosphere, was easier than elsewhere, they 
gradually acquired real astronomic^ knowledge, which enabled them 
to calculate with astonishing accuracy the retuma of eclipses of the 
son and moon. In their chronological calculations tbey bad lunar 
cycles aa their basis, but they devised means for bringing the lunar 
and solar years into harmony. They knew and employed the 
division of the day into twelve hours, to determine which they used 
> sort of water-clock or clepsydra, which was subsequently adopted 
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by Gnek utnatmeTS. This ooeapation with mftthenwtioal otlonU- 
tions also led them to other branches of D«iurel philosophy, snob as 
meohanios; aod in western Asia the Babylonians were the first 
people that bad a regalar system of weights and measures, which 
was afterwards adopted by the Syrians and Greeks. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PBOENIOIA. 



1* Phoinigia is the narrow strip of land in the north and weat 
of Palestine, extending from the town of Bora Id the south, to 
MaratboB in the north. On the west it is bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the east by mount Lebanon, which furnished the Jr 
Phoenicians with excellent timber for ship-building. Their coast 
country nowhere extended more than a few miles inland, yet their 
importance as a comm^oial people ia not surpassed by any other 
nation of antiquity. 

The qnesiion as to who the Phoenicians originally were cannot 
be answered with oeH^aty, though it is a well-known &ct that their 
langua ge was SemltiCi and that their whole civilisation bore the { 
"SerniHc^ character. The Canaanites, for this is the name under 
which the Phoenicians are spoken of in the Old Testament, were, 
according to the Mosaic account, sons of Ham, and not of Sfaem ; 
whence they would belong to the same race as the Egyptians and 
other southern nations. Greek historians also relate that the Phoe- 
nicians were a foreign people, which had originally dwelt on the 
Erythraean sea, or the Persian gnlf. We cannot here eoler into an 
examination of this question ; hut certain it is, that, though tbey 
were foreign immigrants, they became so completely assimilated^ ^ 
the neighbouring tribes, that they caonot be regarded in any othS j 
light than that of a Semitic people. 

2. The very nature and extent of the country they inhabited 
obliged them to derote themselves to commerce ; and the dominion 
which they were nnable to found by extending their own country, 
they established by their numerous colonies in nearly all parts of 
the Mediterranean. Under these circumstances, the Phoenicians, 
though numerically a small people, became, by perseverance and /. 
energy, the first commercial nation in the ancient world, and that ' 
too, at a time when Greek civilisation had scarcely commeDced its ^ 
development. • Commerce and navigation were the only means by 
which tbey conld secure their existenee, and the coast tbey inhabited 
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ofiered the belt opportunities, on acoonot of its excellent harbonn, 
most of which are now completely destroyed by the accumolation 
of sand. Along their coast thej built a number of cities, and 
numerons smaller towns, with which the coast was literally stndded. 
Of all the enormous commercial activity which must once have 
reigned in those parts, only few traces exist at the present day. 
Cities and splendid buildings have crumbled away, and vast quanti- 
ties of ruins and numberless pillars of granite, pon»hyry, marble, 
and glass, have in the coarse of oentnries been carried away, or have 
been used as building materials for other edifices. The most ancient 
amon^ the Phoenician cities was SidoD, which was built at a time 
of which history knows nothing. It was the metropolis of most 
other Phoenician towns, and for a long period remuned the most 
important and powerfiil among them, nntil it was eclipsed by Tyre, 
one of its own colonies. The time of the foundation of Tyre isVery 
doubtful, but it certainly cannot have been later than the twelftb 
century b. c. The Tyrians themselves afterwards Bpoke of their own 
city as more ancient even than Sidon ; but though this undoubtedly 
arose from an excessive partiality for their own native place, yet it 
cannot be denied that in later times it occupied by &r the most 
prominent position among the Fhoeuician cities, and threw Sidon 
into the shade. In this proud position Tyre maintained itself, nntil 
in tbe altered circnmstanoea of the world, it loat its independence, 
in consequence of which its wealth and glory vanished. 
( 3. The sea opeued np to Phoenician enterprise the continenta of 

1 Africa and Europe, and all the islands of the Mediterranean, while 
' the country was connected by roads and rivers with the great eastern 
empires, so that the commerce of tbe Phoenicians was not confined 
to any one part of the world, but extended over nearly the whole 
of it. In connection with the Jews, we are told that they soiled 
down the Bed sea to a country called Ophir, whence, among other 
valuable products, they brought a particularly fine species of gold. 
It is doubtfHil what country we are to understand by Ophir, some 
^^lieving it to be the south of Arabia, and others India, but the 
^tter seems to be the more probable. It cannot be said against 
this supposition that a voyage to so distant a country was too bold 
an enterprise for the Phoenicians at so early a period, for a story 
related by Herodotus proves as clearly as possible that in the reign 
•i. of the Egyptian King Necho (B. C. 617-601) they clrcum navigated 
Africa, and thus anticipated, by more than two thousand years, the 
discovery of the Portuguese. King Necho, Herodotus says, was 
the first to prove that Libya (Africa) is surronnded by tbe sea, ex- 
cept the part where it is connected with Asia. For he sent out 
Phoenician sailors and ships, ordering them to return by the pillatB 
of Hercules to tbe Medit«rrtmean and Egypt. These Phoenicians 
accordingly sailed down tbe B«d sea into the southern ocean. Eaoli 
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■atnmn tliej landed on the ooait of Libya, which happened to be 
near; they then sowed com and waited for the haireBt; after reap- 
ing the corn they again embarked and continued their voyage. In 
this manner they returned in the third year to Ejcypt byway of tho 
pillars o f Hercnle a. They related, that while Bailing round Libya, 
tEe j hacTbad ttie snn on their right hand. All the objections which 
modern critics have made for the purpose of showing that this nar- 
ratJve is undeserving of credit, are of no weiebt, and the last 
sentence of the report contains the most irrefragable evidence of its 
troth, for as soon as the sailors had passed the eqnator, the snn 
most have appeared to them in the north or on their right-hand 
side. But unfortunately this great discovery was neglected afler it ,- 
had once been made, and no further advantages were derived from <:'' 
it. The ancient nations that were powerful at sea did not consider "* 
it degrading to increase by piracy the profits they made by trading, 
and hence we find the Phoenicians also indul^ng in this practice, 
not only at sea, bat also on land, for they would sometimes avail 
themselves of a favourable opportunity, and, making a descent upon 
a foreign coast, carry off beautiful women and boys, whom they 
afterwards sold as slaves. This traffic of the Phoenicians in slaves 
is attested by several passages of ancient writers, and also by ili« 
Jewish prophets, who complain of Sidon and Tyre having sold the 
sons of Judah as slaves to the Grreeks. 

4. No undertaking appeara to have been too arduous for the 
Phoeuicians, for not only did they navigate the seas in the south 
of Asia, but the pillars of Hercules were no bounds to their enter- 
prise. On the west of Gibraltar they founded in early times the J- 
colony of Gadeirs or Gades (Cadiz), and from it they sailed in the 
Atlantic ocean as far as the islands called Cassiterides (the Scilly 
islands, on the south-west coast of England), whence they bronglii 
tin, which was not found in any other part of the ancient world, 
and was indispensable as an alloy in fonnding brass. On these same 
voyages they probably also obtained amber, which was highly valued 
and used in a variety of ornaments. The country where amber was 
and still is found in great abundance, is the Prnssian coast of the ^ 
Baltic; but it is doubtful whether the Phoenicians themselves 
fetched amber fVom those parts, or whether it was brought lo them 
by other merchants : the latter is the more probable supposition, 
for we know that amber was conveyed by land to the south of Eu- ^ 
rope. The Phoenicians were more than ordinarily jealous of com- 
petition in their commercial enterprises, and endeavoured by all 
means to secure to themselves a monopoly in their dealings with 
distant countries. For this purpose they invented and spread abroad 
numerous tales about the dangers and terrors to which their seamen 
were exposed in sailing tbrongb the Atlantic ocean. Once, it is 
said, a Roman merchant-ship followed a Phoenioian in the Atlantic, 
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for the purpose of discovering its secret. Bat the PhoenieimB 
thwarted the attempt bj alloning their oirn ship to be irreoked in 
order to draw the Bomsn into the same disaster. The Pfaoeoician 
captaio saved his life, and, on bis return home, he received from 
the public coffers an indemntfioation for the loss he had sustained in 
protecting the trade of his om ooimtiy againBt foreign competition. 
5. Nations dietingnisfaed for commercial enterprise are rarely 
behind-hand in manufactures and other indnstricJ pursuits, and 
this rule holds good also with the Phoenicians. Even in the 
Homeric poems the Sidonians are mentioned as the anthore of works 
of art and skill, and manj prodnctions of Phoenician industry, as 
their textile fabrics and the purple _djefl, remained celebrated in 
antiquTfy down to {he latest times, la the art of weaving, tha 
Phoenicians eclipsed most of their neighbours, anJlEey were be- 
lieved to be the investors of purple dyeing, which was afterwards 
carried on also in other maritime towns of the Mediterranean, as at 
Tarentum. The purple was not one pBrticular colour, hut the name 
embraced a great variety of shades, from bright scarlet to black. 
The dye was ohtained from a sheli-fisb, which was found in abun- 
dance in several parte of the Mediterranean and also in the Atlantic. 
The purple of T^e, however, was regarded as the best, and the 
cloths dyed in it produced changinf; colours. Vegetable dyes of 
great beauty and variety were likewise produced in Phoenicia. The 
manufacture of glass is said to have been discovered by the Phoeni- 
cians through the accidental melting of saltpetre mixed with sand. 
This manufacture was for a long time kept secret, to secure the 
monopoly to the Phoenicians. Glass was at first used only as an 
article of ornament, or made into vessels, pillars, and similar things, 
which were very much valued, and formed a most lucrative article 
of commerce. The glass raanufactures of Tyre, in partioular, were 
very celebrated, and continued to flourish even beyond the period 
of antiquity. This commerce and these manufactures account for 
the immense wealth that was accumulated in the cities of Phoenicia. 
The Hebrew prophets give the most graphic descriptions of this 
state of things, but at the same time inveigh ag^nst the pride and 
insolence to which the great wealth gave rise. An invention more 
important than all these which some of the ancients ascribe to the 
Pboenicians, ia that of the art of alphabetic writing. The quesljon, 
however, as to whether this honour feaITyl)elongs to them, has been 
much discussed, and the result is, that although the Phoenicians 
cannot be looked upon as the real inventors, thej undeniably had 
the merit of introducing (tlphabettc writing into Greece, where the 
most extensive and beneficial use was made of the art, and whereby 
they conferred an inestimable advantage upon all the nations of 
Europe. But we shall have occasion to return to this anbject here- 
after. 
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6. We poeseSB HcsTcely anj means of forrahig & correc'. notion of 
the eivilisatiofi attained by the PboeoieiaDs. Few Oreeke and ^ 
Bmana thongbt it worth tbeir while to stndj oriental 'angnagea, 
»id those who did so, did not enter snfBcientlir deeply into the studj 

to fHrDiah Etccnrate pictarea of the Hfe of nations bo entirely foreign 
to them. The literary productions of the Phoenicians themselvea ^ 
are all lost, nor are there any arcfaiteetnral remains that might throw < 
light upon their state of ciTilieation. From some descriptions we '' 
learn that they were fond of displaying great splendour and magni- 
ficence in the constmction of their temples, which were chiefly built 
of wood and metal. Their introdnction of the art of writing into 
Qreece, bowerer, shows that they exerted some influence upon the 
nations with which they came in contact, thongh they were not able 
to stamp their whole character upon any one of them. But they 
themselves did not escape the infinence of other nations, and even 
their religion and mythology fihow the eflects of their commercial 
ioterconrae with others ; for while they transplanted their own goda 
and religious ideas to their colonies and other cities and countries 
with which they were connected, they eiperieoced in return a similar 
ieflnence of others. It is owing to this system of exchanging gods 
and ideas regarding them, that so great a coniiiaion has ariaen in 
the accounts of the religions of the ancients ; and hence also the 
bcility with which the Greeks and Romans identified their own gods 
with those of foreiffn nations. 

7. The basis of the Phoenician religion, like that of all the pdgan 
branches of the Semitic rac e, was the_worahip of the heareoly 
bod ies; but this worship became coarse and degene^rafe in conse- 
quence of the notion which was gradually formed, that the stars /- 

! passions of human nature. The_great_god 
a], wa s called by the Phoenicians Moloch ; 
I of fire, to whom, for tbe purpose of appeasing ' ) 
I, and especially children, were sacrificed in a most ]|; 
cruel and revolting manner. The statue of the god was made of ^ 
brass, and when sacrifices were offered, the idol was made red-hot, ' 
and the wretched victims were placed in its arms to be slowly ) 
roasted to death. Their mothers, who were compelled to be present, 
did not venture, from fear, to give utterance to their feelioi^. Snch 
sacrifices of children were ofiered every year on a certain day, at the 
commencement of great undertakings, and during any misfortune 
by which the country was visited. However, the progress of civili- i 
satioD and the government of Persia, to which Phoenicia ultimately ' ( 
became subject, forbade the perpetration of such horrors. During ' 
the siege of Tyre by Alexander the Great, some persons, in despair, 
proposed to return to the practice which had long been abolished, 
but the magistrates prohibited it. It is uncertain whether Melkarth ^ 

rmsy be regarded as identical with Baal or Moloch. Bii^ief 
8 
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temple was at Tyre, but he was worBhipped in the cotonieR also. 
I The Greeks partially identified bim with their oitd Heracles, from 
whom, however, thej sometimes distinguish bim hy the attribnte 
of " the T yriap." Among the female divinities, Asterte occupied 
the first rank J she was the tutelary goddess of the SiJonianB, and 
was identified by the Greeks and Romans eouetimes with Aphrodite 
or Ten us , and sometimes with Hera or Juno. 

8. While in their religious views the Phoenicians were complete 
Asiatics, their political institutions appear to have been more free 
and elastic than those of other eastern nations, and thus form the 
transition from Asiatic despotism to European freedom. The 
country of Phoenicia, small as it was, never formed one connected 
or united state, but each city was independent, and was governed by 
hereditary kings, whose authority was probably limited by a counoil, 
consisting of the noblest among the citizens. In matters a&ecung 
the interests of the whole country, however, the cities seem to have 
acted as a confederation, and one of them took the lead — an arrange- 
ment which sometimes may have led to the permanent supremacy 
of one city over the rest. But we possess no satisfactory mtotma- 
tion on these subjects, for not only have we no remains of Phoenician 
literature, but the works of the Greeks who wrote on Phoenician 
affairs arc lost. Even the relations subsisting between Phoenicia 
and the empires on the east of it, whose rulers extended their con- 
quests to the Mediterranean and coveted the cities and fleets of the 
wealthy merchants, are scarcely known to us. About B. c. 730, 
when King Salmanasaar of Assyria invaded and subdued Phoenicia, 
New Ty^ alone, which was then at the height of its power, resisted 
the aggressor ; this city had existed for a long time on an island not 
far from Old Tyre ; it had risen to extraordinary prosperity, and 
seems at that time to have exercised a hateful sapremacy over the 
other towns, whence these latter even furnished Salmanassar with 
ships to reduce the only place that was fighting for the independence 
of Phoenicia. Even Old Tyre joined the enemy. The island city 
was besieged by Salmanassar for a period of^ve years, but he was 
unable to lake it. At a later period, Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylonia, who sent the captive Phoenicians and Jews into his own 
kingdom, was likewise unable to take New Tyre, although he be- 
sieged it for thirteen years after be had reduced all the rest of the 
country. But^lfiis last blow seems to have exhausted the strength 
and resources of the plaoe, for soon after, when the Persians ap- 
peared as conquerors in Western Asia, Tyre, as well as the rest ot 
Phoenicia, was forced to submit, and the countiy became a Persian 
satrapy. Id this condition, Phoenicia, like other satrapies, had only 
t'o perform certain duties, as to pay tribute, and especially to fu rnish 
^e Persian kings with ships for their maritiioft undertakings, but 
otherwise the i^es were governed as before by tbeir own kings or 
iudges (sufletes). But their ancient prosperity and splendour were 
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gone, and neTer again became what they had been. Dnrin)^ this 
period the commerce of the Phoenicians iras more and more confined 
to the eastern parts of the Mediterranean, — the Carthaginians and v 
Greeks taking their place in tlie western parts. Once, in the reign 
of Ochua, the oppression of the Persian governor goaded the Phoe- 
nicians into a rebellioa, which was headed by Sidon; but the 
attempt failed, and as the king ordered the noblest citizens to be / 
put to death, the inhahitanta of Tyre set their city oa Gre, and { 
burnt themselves with all their treasures. Tyre, however, continued ' 
to exist much longer; but when Alexander the Great overthrew 
the Persian monarchy, and Tyre, from the prond feeling of its former c' 
greatness, attempted to defy the conqueror, he laid sie<» to it, and 
after seven months took and destroyed the city, b. o. 832. It never 
recovered from this blow, and, after the building of Alexandria in ir 
Egypt, its commercial importance was completely gone, though it 
continued in a tolerably prosperous condition un^l a late period of ) 
the middle azea. 

9. The colonies which the Phoenicians established in nearly all 
parts of the Mediterranean, and by which they not only extended 
their commerce but diffused their knowledge, their language, and 
their religion, are so numerous that it is impossible to suppose that 
all the colonists proceeded from Phoenicia alone ; they must have 
been joined in these enterprises by large bodies of Canaan ites. We , 
find Phoenician oolonies in Cyprus, in Crete, in many of the Greek j 
islands as far as the coast of Thrace, in Greece itself, in Sicily, ' 
Sardinia, the Balearic islands, and especially on the coasts of Spain \ 
and Africa. The /ormer of these countries attracted them by the 
richness and variety of its natural productions. At a time when 
the west of Europe was known to the Greeks only &om vague 
reports, which were worked up by the fancy of their poets, the 
Phoenicians had already discovered the valuable metals, especially 
nlver, in which Spain abounded. Its inhabitants are said to have 
been so little acquainted with their value, that they gave to the 
Phoenicians quantities of silver for mere toys and baubles. Their 
most ancient setllement in Spain was Gades or Gadeira (Qadii), 
founded about the year b. o. 1100, with a famous temple of the 
V l^rian Hercules. Gades continued even under the dominion of 
the Romans, to be one of the most prosperous and populous cities 
in the ancient world. But Gadea was not their only colony id 
Spain : Turdetania, the western part of modern Andalusia, was 
once entirely under their dominion, and this is probably the district 
called by the ancients Tartessus, which has been the subject of 
so much discussion. U.^a in Africa was founded about the B<imo 
time as Gades, but all iKeir colonies in Africa were eclipsed by ■'' 
Carthage, founded about B. o. 814 by emigrant Tyrians. The 
history of this important city will engage our attention in a later 
part of the work. 
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CHAPTKB VII. 



1. At tbe time when Cjmis conquered the kingdom of Ljdta, it 
embraced nearly the whole of tbe peninsola of Asia Minor, for 
Lycia, aod Cilieia appear to have been the only parta of it vihiA 
maiDtained their indepeodeDce. The central portion of Asia Minor 
eoDsistB of an extensive table-land, whioh affords excellent pastnrage 
for sheep. Tbe aouthem part is occupied by the chain of mount 
Taurus, which sinks down towards the Mediterranean, jost as the 
mountains in tbe west slope down towards the .^gean, and in the 
north towards the Blaek sea. The delightful climate, the rich 
vegetalioo, and the great fertility of the valleys and coasts, make 
Asia Minor one of the most beautiful and naturally blessed countries 
in tbe world. In addition to this, its coasts abound in excellent 
harbours, enabling the peninsula to become a most prosperous com- 
mercial country. But, notwithstanding all these advantages, Aua 
Minor has never occupied that position in history to which it might 

' seem entitled. It« civilisaUon was an exotic plant rather than the 
product of native growth and development, and after tbe overthrow 
of the Lydian empire, it was almost always a part of "some other 
empire, either Astatic or European. One reason of this may have 
been the great variety of nations by which it was peopled ; for tbe 
east was occupied by tribes belonging to tbe Semitic race, while the 
western parts, even before tbeir colonisation by the Greeks, were 
peopled by a race belonging to the Indo-European family j end 
many of the smaller tribes in the interior, tbe north and tbe south, 
were of unknown origin. 

2. Tbe small district in the west of Asia Minor, forming the 
kingdom of Lydia, appears to have been originally inhabited by 
Meonians, a branch (A the wide-spread Felasgians, who themselves 
unquestionably belonged to the Indo-European fomily of nations. 
At a later period, about which history fumisbea no information, the 
Meonians were overpowered by tbe Lydiana, after whom the country 
was thenceforth called Lydia, for in the Homeric poems this name 
does not occur. These Lydians invaded the country from some 
other part of Asia Minor, and appear to have belonged to the same 
race as the Carians and Mysians. Their manners and civilisatioa 
were not very different from those of the Greeks, and in tbe arts of 
life they were as far advanced as their Greek neighbours. But we 
know nothing of tbeir language, which must have been superseded 
by the Greek at an early period. 
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3. The kingdom of Ljdia was governed by two successive djnas- 
des, that of the Heracleids, and that of the Mennnadae — the former 
commencing with Agron (about B. c. 1200) and ending with Can- 

daules, while that of the Mennnadae begins with Gjges. The 
earlier djnast; is said to have been geneaTo^CBlly connected with 
Ninus, the mythical founder of the Assyrian empire, and to have 
occupied the throne of Lydia for a period of five hundred and five 
years. Itfi last king, Candaules, fell in an insurrection of Orjgei 
about B. c. 716. This change of dynasty is related by Herodotus 
in a very romantic and poetical story, according to which the wife 
of Candaules compelled Gyges to kill her own husband, and then to 
many her. It is possible, however, that this change of dynasty may 
have been connected with the ascendancy of the Lydians over the 
Meonians. 

Qyges, the first Mermnad king, who is said to have reigned from 
B. c. 716 to 678, appears, like his successors, as a conqueror, who 
snbdned Colophon and all the Ionian and .^loliau colonics of the 
Greeks along the western coast of Asia Minor. Sardes, with its f 
strong citadel, was the capital of the Lydians. The successors of 
Gyges were Ardys (B.C. 678-629), Sadyattes (B.C. 629-617), 
Alyattes (b. c. 617-560), and Croeans (b. c. 560-546), under whom _ 
the Lydian empire was conquered by Cyrus. The history of these 
kings is remarkable, inasmuch as they continued the conquest of ' 
the Greek cities, and extended their empire also in the east. But / 
they themselves also were attacked by repeated inroads of the Cim- ) 
merians and Treres, nomadic hordes from the north of Asia, who ^ 
ever since the time of Ardys traversed the country in all directions, { 
and established themselves in various parts, until they were over- j 
powered and expelled in the reign of Alyattes. This king appears 
to have extended his dominion eastward as far as the river Hal ys, 
where he camfrinto conflict with Cyaxarea of Media. His successor 
Croesus ruled over the whole peninsula, with the exception of Lycia 
and Gilicia, and appears in the traditions as a wise, mild, and bene- 
ficent prince ; he was beloved even by the Greeks who owned his 
rule, for they were left, nndisturbed in the internal affairs of their 
cities. He was liberal also towards the Greeks in Europe, whose 
temples he adorned with rich presents, for his wealth was believed 
to be so immense, that it became proverbial. He was well aware 
of the danger which threatened him from the east, and did all he 
could to avert it; but circumstances were unfavourable to him, and -' 
his kingdom was overpowered by the Persians in B. C. 546. The - 
whole of it then became a part of the Persian empire, and the 
greater portion of it rerauned in that condition until the conquests Jj 
of Alexander the Great. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



1. Wx close our hietoiy of the Asiatic antions with & sketch of 
the history of Egypt, partly beoaase tbe ancients regarded that 
country as a part of Asia, and partly because its inetltutioos and its 
whole civilisation are esBeotially of an oriental character. Egypt, 
in its proper ecnse, is the valley of the Nile tVom the islands of 
Fhilae and Elephantine in the south, to the Mediterranean in the 
north. The inhshitaDts themeelves called their country Chemj, 
and in the scriptures it sometimes bears the name Mizraim. The 
I4ile, which traverses it from south to north, is the only river the 
country possesses, and gives a peculiar character not only to the 
country, but also to its inhabitants, who were and are still dependent 
upon it for all that the land produces. The long and narrov valley 
of the river, which is nowhere broader than aboot eleven miles, is 
hounded on both sides by barren ranges of mountains, and termi- 
nates in a deep bay, which, in the course of time, has been filled 
up with deposits, and at the head of which the river divides itself 
into several branches. The island, thus formed in what was once a 
deep bay, was called by the Greeks the Delta, from its resemblance 
to tbe fourth letter of tbe Greek alphabet. The valley of the river 
itself is the only part of the country capable of cultivation and fit 
for building towns. Tbe Nile is not only the great high road of 
tbe countiy, but also its great fertiliser, by its annual inundations 
of the whole valley, which com me nce~ about the time of the summer 
solstice, reach their' greatest height about the middle of September, 
and then gradually subside. These inundations supply the place of 
rain during the hottest season of the year, and from the rich deposit 
which the waters leave behind, produce a fertility which in ancient 
times entitled Egypt to tbe appellation of one of the granaries of 
the Eoman empire. Ihiring the period of inundation the whole 
valley was under water, and those parts into which the waters had 
no natural access, were irrigated by means of canals. The cause 
of these periodical risings of the river is the tropical rains in the 
mountains of Abyssinia and the interior of Ethiopia. This pheno- 
menon, which has no complete parallel on the whole face of the 
earth, could not but exercise a powerful influence upon the Egyp- 
tians, and their whole mode of life ; for they had to protect their 
habitations against the ravages of the waters, as well as against the 
constant encroachments of the sand that was blown by the winds 
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into their country from the vest. The activity with which the an- 
ient Egyptians had thog to lahoar for the preservation of that upon 
which their lives depended, slackened in the course of time, and 
modem Egypt is indebted for its fertile soil, to a great extent, to 
the immense works executed by its ancient inhabitants. The moun- i 
(aiqs on the east of the valley of the Nile cootained the prioci^ 
mineral wealth of the country, and furnished the materials for its 
numerous and gigantic monuments in stone. 

2. The peculiaritiea of Egypt and its inhabitants have at all 
times had a great charm for foreign travellers, and in ancient times 
especially for the inquisitive Greeks, whose earliest hiatoriaa visited 
Egypt about the middle of the fitlb century B. o. The national 
peculiarities of the Egyptians consisted not only in externals, but 
also in their whole mode of thinking and acting, which presented 
features not met with anywhere else, although we find much also 
that agrees with what is known of other countries. These pecu' 
lisrities most have arisen partly from the nature of the country and 
its climate, and partly from the national character of the people. 
In regard to the last of these points we are verj much in the dark; 
the Egyptians, like most ancient nations, looking upon themselvea 
as autochthones — that is, as sprung from their own soil. Their 
language, and the innumerable represeutations of Egyptians in all 
tbeir social relations and occupations, are our only guides in deter- 
mining to what race of mankind they belonged. All the essentials r 
ot their language are preserved in the Coptic , the language of the ) 
Christian population of Egypt, who regard themselves as the living '\ 
representatives of the ancient Egyptians. The Coptic has indeed 
long ceased to be a living speech, and is used by the Copts only as ^ 
their sacred langu^e, just as Latin is employed in the Church of ' 
Borne; but the language exists, and has been examined by modern 
scholars. This much seems certain, that it has no oonnection witu 
the languages of the Indo-European stock, hut some affinity with 
thoee of the Semitic. Still, bowever, the resemblance is so sligbt, 
that it wonld be hazardons to infer from it that the Egyptians were "^ 
a Semitic race. 

But if we take into consideration the descriptions we have ot 
the ancient Egyptians, and the still more authentic information 
which we derive from their mummies, and the representations on 
their monuments, we cannot help coming to the conclusion that the (" 
ancient Egyptians were a mixed rai; e, consisting of different nations. ) 
This view is confirmed by^the simple fact that they were divided 
into castes. The higher castes in Egypt, as in India, were descended 
from ft race endowed with greater intellectual powers, as well as with 
a handsomer physical conformation ; they belonged, in fact, to the j^ 
Caucasian race , while the tower castes consisted of men forming u 
kind of transition from the Caucasian race to that of the negroes ''" 
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The higher castes, irhich are also diRtingaished for their lesB dark 
complesioD, were no doubt immigraDts who subdued the native 
population, thongh ve have no hislorical traces of such an immi- 
gratioD. The mere fact, however, that the higher castes consisted 
of members of the Caucasian race, suggests that the invaders came 
irom Asia. There are, moreover, great resemblances between .the 
institutions and the civilisation of E^pt, and those of some eastern 
countries, which justify the conclusion, that at one time or another 
the East must have exercised a certain tnflnence upon Egypt — an 
influence which, according to some, proceeded from Babylon, and 
according to others, from India. 

3. The country in the south of Egypt ia often called by the an- 

/ cients Ethiopia, but is not conceived as a territory with definite 

/ frontiers either in the south or west. The same name, however, is 

sometimes applied to the empire of Meroe, a oonntry above Egypt, 

enclosed by two arms of the Nile, whence it is c^led an island. 

I This empire of Merog was, in the strictest sense, a priestly state, 

/ for nowhere was the priesthood ever so powerful, and nowhere was 

1 it so perfectly organised as in Meroe. The priests chose the king 

from among themselves; and, when he incurred their displeasure, 

he was forced to make away with himself. The state, however, was 

essentially a commercial one, and the commerce was conducted and 

r protected by the priests, for its principal emporia were in the neigh- 
bourhood of temples. MeroS was the country through which the 
productions of the distant lands of the south were conveyed to the 
north of Africa, either by caravans, or by boats on the Nils. This 
commerce was also carried on with Arabia, and through Arabia 
> perhaps with India. There are traces leading to the belief, that in 
' J, very remote times Arabia was a connecting link between India and 
., the east of Africa, and these have led some historians to consider 
(^ Meroe as the place to which, in the first instance, Caucasian Asiatics 
<^ migrated, and whence they proceeded northward into E^pt. The 
Ethiopians themselves, also, had a tradition, that the innahilants 
and civilisation of Egypt were of Ethiopian origin ; and according 
to another tradition, the ancient Ammonium in the Libyan desert, 
containing the celebrated oracle of Ammon, whom the Greeks iden- 
tified with their own Zeus, was partially at least a colony of Ethio- 
pians. It ma,y further he observed, that, even at the present day, 
the country called Ethiopia by the ancients, abonnds in monuments 
j' strongly resembling those of Egypt, and apparently the prototypes 
I, of the latter If, lastly, we bear in mind that the civilisation of 
' Egypt itself gradually proceeded from south to north along the 
course ol the river, it seems natural to suppose that its beginnings 
I must have come from a point beyond the southern boundary of 
Egypt We must not, however, forget that we are here dealing 
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with mere probabilities, Mid that diere is no eoDTincing endenoe 
either one way or the other. 

4. The life and historj of the ancient Egyptians are known to 
US, not through native hisbiriaDB or poets, bat through the works 
of #reeka, tlfrongS the Scriptarea of the Old Testament, and more 
eBp««ally through the sculptured and architectoral^ works of the 



,0 ^emMvea ; for those works having withatood the ravages 

loHFnds of Tears, and the destructive hand of man, si" 

ind bear mtness to the greatness of the anoicnt Egjptiai 



to their skill, their arts, aod their mode of life No 
ever so fully portrayed itself in all its pursuiis, religious, social, and 5 
military, as the Egyptians. But Egypt, with all its wonders, was 
comparatively little known nnti j^tbe end of the last century, when 
a new impulse was given to the study of its history and its antiqui- 
ties, by the expedition of Napoleon. The most ancient and most 
remarkable of these mouuments are those at Thebes, in the upper 
valley of the Nile. Tbe city of Thebes, the most ancient capital 
of Egypt, was situated on both Jiangs ofthe Ni!,e, and its site is [ 
at present occupied by several viilagcB, from which the ruins | 
derive their names. Travellers are inexhaustible in their admira- 
tion of the gigantic masses of ruins, of the temples, avenues of 
columns, obelisks, coloasnsea and catacombs, in which the district 
abounds. The tern nl e-palac e_of Karna k, like some others of these 
vast structures, probably oonsistect partially of temples, and partially 
of residences of tbe Egyptian kings. This stupendous ruin is con- 
nected with another in the village of Lu£or by_an avenue of eolos- 
aal sphi naea.^ less than six thonsandleet in length — the sphinxes 
standing at intervals of ten feet from one another, but most of 
them now Covered with earth. The portico of the temple of Kar- 
nak, to which the avenue of sphinxes forms the approach, is gene- 
rally regarded as the grandest specimen of Egyptian architecture : 
one hundred and thirty-four columns support tbe edifice ; the 
twelve central ones are of gigantic dimensions, measuring thirty- 
four feet in circumference, and fifty-six in height, with capitals so 
large, that one hundred men can comfortably stand together upon 
them. The walls of the apartments and chambers here, as in .ill 
the otWr temples and palaces, are decorated with statues and figures 
in relief, painted over with brilliant colours. All these monuments 
are of the>greatest interest, not only because they display the state 
of thtf-'Urts at aVfhost remote period, but because the sculptures and 
paintings represent historical occurrenees connected with the 
founders of the monuments. The buildings on the western bank 
of the river, though not equal to those of Karnak anTLnsor, are 
yet among the finest Egyptian monuments. We there meet with 
th e palace and temple of Medinct-Habu, and a structure in the 
vidnity called the M^emnonium. A pltdn, not far from it, bean 
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the name of the 'region of the colosBuses,' from the nnmber of 

colossal Btatnes with which it is covered, partly standing npright, 
partly OTertnmed, and partly broken to pieces. The two largest 
of them are fifty-six feet high, one of these being the celebrated 
statue of Memnon, which was believed in ancient'times ti^give 



forth a shriil^und every morning at sunrise. Nol^ar fromftheae 
colossal figures, remnants of a building are Been, which l^^snfiered 
much from the destructive band of man, and is general^H^elieted 



to be the tomb of Osymandias, mentioned by Kodorua, Mo^^t 
the tombs, however, are under ground, and the neeropoHs of Thebes, 
extending from Medinet-Habu for a distance of about five miles in 
the Libyan hills, is scarcely less remarkable than the temples and 
palaces of the city itself. The many subterranean chambers and 
passages form a real labyrinth. The walls of these chambers are 
likewise covered with figures in relief, and fresco paintings, in many 
of which the colours are still as fresh as if they were of yesterday. 
They represent the judgment of the dead, their history and occupa- 
tions, and are therefore of great interest to the inquirer into Ihe 
social and domestic customs of the ancient Egyptians. These 
chambers, moreover, are full of a great variety of utensils and 
ornaments, and rolls of papyrus, recording things connected with 
the history of those buried, or rather preserved as mummies in the 
catacombs. The inhabitants of the village of Gurma, at the 
entrance of the necropolis, have for many years carried on a lucra- 
tive traffic in the articles found in the necropolis. Among the 
treasures thence brought to light, we may mention mme invaluable 
MSS. of Greek authors, with whose works we shoura otherwise be 
unacquainted. 

These catacombs, destined for all classes of the people, are far 
surpassed in magnitude and splendour by the tombs of the kings, 
which are situated in a separate and dismal place, well fitt«d to be 
conceived as the abode of the dead. Many of them have been 
opened and ransacked. These, and a hundred other remains, 
furnish us with the means of forming some idea of the ancient 
magnificence of that capital of Egypt, and no historian or poet 
conid do this more eSectaally or strikingly. The execution of these 
works required an amount of skill and taste which no one would 
eipect at bo remote a period ; for it is an indubitable fact that the 
greatest and most important of them must hav{^ been* built long 
before the year 1000 b. o. ; and as Egyptian art^as theit^t its 
height, we must date the beginning of its cultivation many cen- 
turies earlier, 

6. It is a matter of the highest int«rest to determine the time 
when those stupendous structures were erected, for it is only when 
that time is known that we can set the proper value upon its pro- 
ducdons. This was formerly a matter of impoesibility, but by ft 
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moet fortanatfl and mgeniona disoovery of the present centniy, the 
key has been found for deciphering and reading the biero(;ljphics, 
or sacred synJoob, with which many of the Egyptian monuments 
are liter&Ilj covered. These symbols consist of figures of the most 
various kinds, as heavenly bodies, plants, animala, men, members 
of the human body, utensils, implements, geometrical figures, and 
fantastic forms. About nine hundred sjnibols of this kind have -V- 
been enumerated, the import of wCioIi, witovery few exceptions, 
was formerly unknown, although there was no want of ingenious 
attempts to decipher and explain them. At length tbe savants of A^ 
the French expedition found at Rgettoafitgne (at present in the ^ ' 
British Museum), containing a threefold in cri pti on , one in hiero- 

flyphics, the second in tbe enohorian or popular characters of the 
Igjptians, and the third in Greek. The stone belongs to the 
beginning of the second oentury B. c. The Greek inscription, a 
translation of the hieroglyphic, and especially the name of Ptolemy 
in it, led Br^^Yomifl to the discovery as to the nature of hiero- 
glyphic wriKngiwEieh is par;ly symbolic and partly phonetic. The 
discovery was carried out to its full extent by Ch am noil io n, a French- 
man. The expectations entertained by scholars in regard to this 
discovery, however, have been greatly disappointed, for the inscrip- 
tions contain no historical records nor philosophical or religious 
doctrines, but are generally only pompous dedications referring to 
the roj^al founders of the monumenla. Still these very names of 
princes, the representations of their exploits, and tbe chronological 
information we derive ftom them, are results which should not be 
undervalued. 

6. All the civil institutions of the ancient Egyptians were based 
on the system of castes, which was fully developed and strictly 
adhered to among tbem. The detail of the arrangement, however, 
is very uncertain, as our chief authorities, Herodotus, Diodoros, 
and Strabo, do not agree with one another ; but still tbey are unani- 
mous in stating that tbe priests and warriors were tbe two highest 
and most honoured castes. Strabo regards all the remaining people 
as one mass, while Herodotus divides them into five castes, herds- 
men, swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and sailora ; and Diodorus 
mentions only three, shepherds, agriculturists, and artisans. The 
most important feature, however, in which all agree, is, that tho 
priests and warriors were the ruling castes, and that tbe rest wern 
subordinate to them. The priests, moreover, ranked above the ^ 
soldiers, Bo that the intellectual part of the nation was placed 
above that representing the power of the sword. It will be remem- 
bered that the arrangement in India was of the same character. 
The kings, bearing the title of Pbaraoha, were hereditary, and when 
a dynasty became extinct, a new king was chosen either from among 
the priestly or the military Taste ; and in the latter case, he was at 
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the same time Bolemnly ntmi to tlie rank of prieat by a KincI of 
conseeration, whereby he was empowered to perfenn prieatlj fnno- 
tioDS. The king's authority was very great, ancl he was profoundly 
revereneed by the people; but he was bouad by a eerieB of very 
minute rules and regnUtioos relating to hiB otGciat fanctions, bis 
recreations, and even the food which appeared on his table. 
Theee regulations were framed by the prints, who being at the 
game time the king's eonncillors and adTisers, watched OTer their 
nhserrance. Sach an arrangement could not fail to lead to collisionB, 
^^Lnd to excite evil pssions both in the breasts of the priests and in 
those of ambitious kings. 

The caste of priests was divided into several ranks ; they were 
either high or tow, and were also distinguished according to the 
divinities with whose service they were connected, as well as accord- 
ing to the t«mples to which they were attached. Those belonging 
to the greaftemples formed different corporations. As the priests 
/ were the sole depositaries of all knowledge, human and divine, they 
) might also be distinguished according lo their professions as poli- 
\ ticians, lawyers, scholars, physicians, architects, &e. They were 
(- required to be abstemious in their food and drink, and ibrbidden to 
marry more than one wife ; but on th^ other hand they were all- 
powerful in the state, their lands were exempt from taxes, and they 
themselves were maintained at the public espeose. 

The soldiers, amounting, according to Herodotus, to four hundred 
and ten thousand men, were distributed over the different parts of 
the country, where they possessed estates that were likewise 
exempted from taxes. All the soil of ancient Egypt was in reality 
in the hands of the king and the two highest castes, tbougb the 
citizens of some of the towns also seem to have possessed lands 
within their respective territories. Within the caste of artisans or 
tradesmen, there were, no doubt, various subdivisions according to 
the different trades and occupations. 

8. The art of war was highly developed among the Egyptians, ■ 

for some of its earl; kings are described as mighty conquerors, and 

Egypt itself had often to defend its frontiers against foreign invaders. 

The armour and mode of fighting of the Egyptians are represented 

on many of their monuments, where the scenes often remind us of 

the Homeric descriptions of the war at Troy. The art of besieging 

also had made much progress, even in the time of the most ancient 

imonuments. The administration of the law was in the hands of 

the priests, who are said to have conducted all trials in writing. 

, The laws, though some kings had made additions, were on the 

/ whole very ancient, and were believed to have been revealed by the 

1^ gods themselves. Capital punishment was inflicted on murderers 

(even of slaves), penurers, false informers, and those who carried 

on any unlawful traffic. Cowards and desertera were r^ardcd as 
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disliononred men. The wealth and intelligeace of the Egj^tuns 
□atanlly led them to commercial paranile, bnt their trade iraa ^ 
carried oD b; landj by m eana of caravaPB, more than hj sea, although 
the mouths of the Nile were t&en more fit for naTlgation than thej 
are at present. Their commerce is attested b; the fact, that in ^ 
some of the most ancient tombs at Thebes a nntnber of Chinese 7 
vessels vith Chinese ioscriptiooB hsTe been found. It is, however, ,) 
more than probable that the commerce was carried on by foreigners 
visiting E^pt, rather than by the Egyptians themselves going 
abroad, for they shnnoed coming in contact with other nations, for * 
which tbej entertained generally s thorough contempt. Their own ^ 
peculiar institntions, laws, and customs, naturally tended to keep ^ 
them secluded from the rest of the world. 

All the occupations of their domestic life are better known to us 
than those of any other ancient nation, from the numerous paint- 
ings and representations in their catacombs; and if, along with 
these repreaentatJODB, we bad a national literature of the Egyptians, v 
we should understand that nation more perfectly than any other. 
We eeo them engaged in all the agricultural operations, from 
ploughing to reaping, in cultivating the viae and fruit-trees, in 
tending their herds and flocks of sheep and geese, and in pursuing 
game and wild boasts with bows, arrows, slings, dogs, and even 
lions, which they were in the habit of taming. Bird-catching and 
fishing seem to have been among their favourite out-door pursuits. 
In other repreaeotatione wc see them engaged in the pursuits of 
town life, some of which are necessary to support existence, while 
others supply the meana of gratifying the love of ease, losnry, or 
taste. We see them working in wood, catling and removing stones, 
weaving, painting, sculpturing, working in gold, jewellery, and the 
like. Their linens and cottons were excellent, as wc still see from 
the cloth in which their mummies arc wrapped. Glass also was 
manufactured at an carlj period. A reed, called papyrus, which 
formerly grew in abundsnce in the marshy districts ofthe Nile, was 
one of the most useful productions of the country, its root being 
used as fuel, and the leaves wrought into covers, dresses, canvas, 
and especially paper, (named from papyrwi), which was celebrated 
in all antiquity, and remained a common writing material until the } 
time of the middle ages. There can be no doubt that the Egyptians 
were also acquainted with various chemical processes, and in purple v 
dyeing it would seem that they surpassed even the Phoenicians. 

Representations of domestic and social scenes are equally frequent. 
The kitchen, as well as the drawing-room, and all that is going on 
in them, are brought vividly before us. From these scenes it is 
pretty evident that the Egyptians were not quite so gloomy a people 
as baa sometimes been asserted. The halls of the great and wealthy 
are neither without comforts nor elegance, the furniture appears to 
9 
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be Hoh and eoitly, aod some srticles are beautiful and in exqniBite 
taste. Games, amusetneDis of -variona kioda, and eTen bull-flghts 
are figured on tbeir monuments. The feaeta and social entertain- 
ments seem to he Tery sumptnone, and the guests are anointed at»d 
waited upon b; slaves. Women also took part in these social enter- 
(' tainments, which is a proof that in Egypt tbey enjoyed a higher 
2 d^ree of fi'eedotn than in other eastern eonntries. It is evident 
that the Ep^ptiani cannot lay any particular claim to temperBtfl 
habits, for we often see them in situations which are by no means 
* pleasing. The enjoyment of social meetings is oAen enhanced by 
dancers and singers: Hence it is not improbable that showing the 
figure of a dead person at banquets may have been intended as 
much t« encourage enjoyment as to remind the guests of the 
transient nature of all earthly delights. 

9. Bnt notwithstanding their inclination to enjoy life, the 
Egyptiana were a serious and meditative people, and in one way 
or another religion was connected with all their thoughts and ens- 
toms. Their religion eeems originally to have been a kind <^ pan- 
theism, or a worship of God in all his manifestations in nature. 
This view appears to account more satisfactorily for their worship 
of animals than the explanations of the Greeks, according to whom 
it arose out of gratitude towards certain animals on account of their 
usefulness; fbr it was useful animals alone that they worshipped. 
The coarse animal- worship of later times was probably only a degen- 
erate and corrupt form of what was in its origin a noble, though 
. erroneous, idea; and the Egyptians, like some other nations, had 
f come to confound the substance with the symbol. In Osiri s and 
Jsis, they woiihipped the fertifizTng powers of nature, under the 
names of a male and a female divinity. Kneph or Neph was con- 
ceived as the spirit of God pervading the universe at the creation, 
while Pbtah was regarded as the real creator, and Ammon or Amuo 
its the king of the gods. The power of evil seems to have been 
pCTSonified in Typhon , who in many respects resembles the Persian 
Abriman. Amonguie animals receiving divine honours in Egypt, 
we may mention the oz, the dog, the cat, the ibis, the hawk, and 
some fishes, alt of which were worshipped in oil parts of Egypt; 
others enjoyed only a local veneration, while in some places they 
were regarded as unclean, or were even objects of persecution. 
Thus the sheep was worshipped only in the district of Thebes and 
Saia, the goat at Mendes, the wolf at Lycopolis, the lion at Leon- 
topolia, the eagle at Thebes, the shrewmouae at Athribis, and others 
elsewhere. Whoever killed a sacred animal intentionally was pun- 
ished with- death ; if unintentionally, he might escape by paying a 
fine. Sometimes even bloody wars ore said to have broken out 
between neighbouring districts, because an animal had been killed 
in the one, which was worshipped in the otber. This strange 
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■opentitioD and fknaticism maintained themMhea ameng the oatiTef 
even durinfi; the time nben the coantr; was gavenied by Greeks and 
Romans. The prophets of the Old Tegtament denoiinoed the absnrd J 
worship of animals, the Persians despised it, and to the witty Greeks I 
and BomuDB it was an object of ridicule. And who can wonder, > 
when we are told that, when a cat died a natural death, all the 
inmates of the bouse shaved their ejebrows, and when a dog died, 
tliey cut away the hair from al! parts of their bodies ! These sacred 
. animals, after tbeir death, were embatmed, and deposited as mum- 
mies in the sepulchres of men. In some instancrs, the worship 
did not extend to whole classes oc species of animals, but t» one 
particular animal, distinguished from the rest by certein signs. 
An animal of this kind was attended to with the greatest care, and 
the pricsta charged with it were held in the highest reiipeet. The 
most celebrated among such animals was the bull Apia, which was 
kept at Memphis. The animal waa always black, with a triangnlar 
white spot on the forehead, and the figure of an eagle on it« neck. 
It was believed to confer upon boys attending upon it tba power of 
prophecy. If it reached the ^e of twenty-five years, it was killed, 
but otherwise it was allowed to die a natural death. Such an 
event produced general mourning and lamentation, sod its barial 
waa accompanied by all imaginable pomp and ceremony. But the 
general grief gave way to the most unbounded joy as soon as the 
priest had discovered (or prepared) a calf with the requisite Bi<i:ns, 
and produced the new god. The ancients expressly state that Apis \ 
was only the symbol of Osiris, whose soul was believed to be in the 
bull, and to migrate after its death into the body of the Bnccessor. 

10. This last notion is connected with tba belief, which the 
Egyptians shared with the Indians, that the soul, al^r the death of 
the body, migrated into another. The doctrine itself, however, was 
differently developed by the two nations, for, according to Herodotus, 
the Egyptians believed that the soul of a man, ai^er bis death, had 
to pass through bodies of all the animals of the land and of the sea, 
and even through those of the birds of the air; and that then, after 
the lapse of three thousand years, it rctarned into the body of a 
human being. When, notwithstanding this theory of the migration 
of souls, we hear of the belief of the Egyptians in the existence of 
a kingdom of the dead, called Ameuthes or Amenti, the aojoum of 
tho souls in it cannot have been conceived as permanent, and it was 
probably regarded only as a transition statA in which the mode of 
migration waa determined by Osiris, the judge in the kingdom of 
the dead. His judgment-seat is often represented in £g3rptian 
paintings, and we there see the actions of the departed regularly 
weighed in a pur of scales. A similar judgment is said to have 
token plaee in Egypt whenever a person had died. On sueh aa . 
ocoaaioD, uty one might come forward witii aeoosatiooi stjaiiut tba 
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deoeased, and wben the charges were proved, the harial of the body 
waa forbidden. Eren deceased kings ba^ to nodergo each an ordeal. 
The prieata, it is said, eulogised him,' but the assembled people 
either agreed, or expressed their dissent by a tumultuous noise, and 
if the latter prevailed, the king was deprived of the customary 
magnificent burial. Thia regulation, together with the priestly 
control over the government, was probably the reason why few of 
the Egyptian kings made any gross abase of their power. 

11. To be debarred from honoumble burial could not but make 
the deepest impression in a country where the greatest care and 
lai^e sums of money were bestowed upon the burial and preservation 
of the bodies, which were embalmed and deposited in the chambers 
of the catacombs. These mummies, as they are called, were em- 
balmed in a more or leas expensive way, according to the circum- 
stances of the deceased and his relatives. The body was wrapped 
up in fine linen or cotton, decorated with various ornaments, and 
covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions, and finally placed in a coffin 
or sarcophagus. Such eitraordinary care bestowed upon the preser- 
Tation of the body, seems to be irreconcilable with the doctrine of 
the migration of souls, as well as with that of a kingdom of the 
dead, unless we assume that the preservation of the body was be- 
lieved to be indispensable to the immortality of the soul. There 
can be no doubt that the religion of the priests differed in many 
essential points from that of the great mass of the people. We 
have little information about the extent and amount of knowledge 
possessed by the Egyptian priests, simply because the country had 
I no national literature. The god Thoth was regarded as the author 
of all knowledge, and believed to have invented arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, and the art of writing. Geometry and astronomy 
were cultivated by the Egyptians as a matter of necessity, in conse- 
quence of the annual inundations, by which the limits of the diffe- 
rent lands and estates were swept away. The year of the Egyptians 
consisted of twelve months of thirty days each, and five intercalary 
days ; sueh a year was by nearly a quarter of a day less than the 
ordinary solar year, and in the course of fourteen hundred and sixty 
years of this kind, the difference between it and the Julian year 
amounts to a whole year. This fiict was well known to the Egyp- 
tians, who called that period tho dogstar period. Whether this 
astronomical knowledge had been gained by the prieate themselves, 
or whether it was imported from Babylonia, cannot be determined ; 
but cert^u it is that the science made no progress in Egypt, but for 
many centuries relnained stationary at the point at which we first" 
meet with it. Such was the case with all the sciences and the arts 
of the Egyptians, among whom everything continued to move 
within certain fixed limits established by castom and lawgivers; 
nay, a physician who adopted a new mode of treatment, was linhle 
to a capital prosecution, if his patient died under it. 
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Tbe betief that the god Thoth bad iaTeDt«d the art of writiBg, 
bu received eome illustration from the diacoverj of the natara of 
hierofjljrphics, some of which are really phonetic, or a kiod of 
alpbabetio writiD^, &nd there can be do donhc that the alphabets of 
the Semitic tribes io Western Asia, such aa the Hebrew and Phoe- ^ 
Dician, were only a forther development of the foandarioa which 
had been laid in £gjpt. Bat here, too, the stationary and immo- 
vable character of the E^i^ptianB did not allow them to complete 
what they tbemselvea had invented, so that, in the end, they had to ^ 
adopt the alphabet of tbeir neighbonrs, who had learned the redi- ,' 
neDts from them. The probability is, that the Phoeniciana war* ' 
the first who evolved a oomplet« system of alphabetic writing froa |> 
the mde beg^Daings they had learned from the E^ptians. Among -' 
the latter people, the want of a convenient alphabet no donbt oon- ' 
tribnted towards preventing the formation of a oatioiial literatar^ ( 
bot their peculiar mode of linking was probably a still mora aariotia 7 
obstacle. Whatever literu? produotiona the £^ptian8 pMMwed, ' 
may reasonably be supposed to have been nothing but dry reeorda 
of facta and doctrines. Oratory and poetry, in particular, appear ) 
to have been quite foreign to them. The great number of mnaioal \ 
iDstniments seen on their monuments, leads us to suppose that they 
poasesaed very considerable technical skill ; bat the state of maaie 
among all oriental nations, doea not allow us to aaaame that th^ ** 
ever advanced beyond the simplest melodies. 

12. The arts in which tbey were greatest, and which will seoun 
to them the admiratioo of all ages, were sTthiteetture and scalpture. 
The chatBcter of the former is massive, grand, and earnest, and this 
character, combined with the gigantic dimensionH of the temples at 
Thebes, prnducea an effect of sublimity which it is difficolt to 
describe in words. The impression of solidity is enhanced by tha 
fiict that the outer walls rise slaniinfrly instead of perpendicularly, 
while the roo& are completely flat. But all these temples are want- ( 
ing in the unity of deai f ;n which distinguishes the temples of the ^ 
Oreeks. The interior of the Egyptian temples is generally au^ 
ported by tiam«x>aa columns, whoee capitals an of the greatest 
variety- — the ornaments oan»sting mainly of productions of the 
vegetable kingdom. The nniformity of tJie strong walls ia some- 
time relieved hy gculptares and paintings. 

In middle Egypt, in the neighbourhood of Memphis, we meet ^ 
with the celebrated pyramids, which do not occur in upper Egypt, 
and which were formcily regarded as among the greateet wooden 
of the worid. They are structures of the gimplest form, generally 
rising from a broad square base, and, gradually diminishing, end at 
the top in a pi»nt, or a small square surface. Their interior in 
almost a solid mass, being traversed only by a few narrow passages 
aad riifimbers. They we finind In gtonpa on the elevatwl plaioa of 
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the Libyan tills, and the highest occur in the gronp of Giieh. The 
loftiest among these, which is about four huadred and Mty feet 
high (each side at ihe base is about seven hundred and sisteen feet), 
is called the pyramid of Cheops — it being believed to be the one 
whose constmction is ascribed by Herodotus to King Cheops. The 
height is about theeame as that of the highest steeples in Enrope, 
but in massivenesa the pyramids are far mora imposing. Originallj 
the ooter sides wera covered with polished stones of different 
colours, but these coatings have been taken aw^ by the Arabs, and 
at present not a vestige of decoration is left. Innamcrable conjec- 
tures have been formed as to the purpose for which these Btroctarea 
were raised ; but the general opinion at present is, that they were 
sepnlchral monuments of kings, for they stand in the Necropolis of 
Memphis, and are surrounded by numerous other tombs ; and in 
every one of the pyramids which have been explored by Europeans, 
a sarcoph^uB has been found. The date of the foundation of these 
singular mausoleums, is probably more recent than that of the 
Theban tombs, which are entirely different. 

13. Sculpture and painting are inseparably connected with the 
architecture of Egypt. The mechanical skill which the Egyptian 
artists possessed is really astonishing, for their statues and reliefs 
are all made of the hardest granite and porphyry, and wrought with 
a neatness and exactness which prove them to have been perfect 
masters. The forms of the bodies are strong and massive, and on 
the whole in accordance with nature, but the anatomy is not correct, 
and generally made according to a fixed type. The faces present a 
sort of transition from the Caucasian to the negro race, and some 
are by no means unhandsome; but they are stiff, without life or 
warmth, and are generally likewise of a fixed type. The statues in 
a sitting or striding attitude are likewise stiff, and nearly always tbe 
same. Tbe historical relief and paintings have more life and ani- 
mation, and in some of them national peculiarities are well ez- 
pressed. The same may be said of the domestic scenes; but the 
highest objects of art appear not to have been aimed at. The 
Egyp^an artists were more snccessful in their statues and reliefs of 
animals, than in their representations of the human form, and this 
arose probably from tbe fact that in the former they were less con- 
strained by types and conventionalities. The gods are represented 
as beings with human bodies, but with the heads of animals, such 
as those of rams, hawks, ibises, and bulls. The aphioies, on tbe 
other hand, have the body of a lion, with a human head. This 
combination was probably intended to indicate great strength, which 
in other cases was expressed by tbe superhuman size of the figure. - 

The character of Egyptian art is, on the whole, monnmeutal — 
that is, its main object is to fix that which is conceived as a lact, 
and to transmit it to posterity. The true idea of art is neither 
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aimed at nor attalDed ; bat the great mechanical and artUtio skill, 
which might so easily have led to higher developments, remained 

stationary, like all other branches of E^^tian ciyilizatioD. 

14. The principal Greek writers on Efrjptian history are Hero- 
dotui and Diodorua, both ot whom Tieited Egypt themselves, and 
collected their information from the priests; but their accoants, 
though agreeing in many points, divei^ in others so widely, that 
they almost appear like histories of two different coantries. In the 
first half of the third century b. o., Manotho, an Egyptian priest of 
Beliopolis, at the request of king Ptolemy Phila^elphns, wrote a 
history of Egypt in Greek. As he bad no difficulty in gaining 
access (o the records kept by the priests, and was also in a position 
to read and understand those documents for the explanation of 
which foreigners were dependent npon oibers, his work, if it had 
come down to us, would be a far more important and trustworthy 
source of information. 13ut unfortunately the work is lost, wim 
the exception of a few extracts, containiog lists of thirty dynasties 
of kings with the years of their reigns; and even these eztrMk 
arc so carelessly made, that in some cases they present almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. The most authentic of all the records are 
the hier<^lyphic inscriptioos, which furnish us. with many names 
and surnames of kings, their titles, the periods of their reigns, and 
their relation to the gods. The reading of these hieroglyphic 
records, in very many instances, confirms the statements of Maoetho, - 
and thus proves this historian to have derived his information from 
authentic sources. The statements of Herodotus and Siodonis, on ^ 
the other hand, can scarcely be reconciled at all with the docu- 
mentary history, and seem in most cases to furnish only a kind of 
popular traditions which those travellers heard in Eftypt. Another 
very important source of information is the books of the Old _ 
Testament. 

The chronology of Egyptian history has often been the subject of 
learned discussions. According to the chronology of Manetho, the 
foundation of the kingdom of Egypt belongs to tbe year B. c. 8892, 
and its founder, no doubt a mythical personage, was Menes. But 
it is impossible to take the early dynasties as historical. 

15. The history of ancient Egypt is conveniently divided into 
four periods, — I. The Pharaonic period, during which the country 
was governed by native princes; it extends from the beginning to 
the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses in B. c. 526 ; 2. The Persian 
period, from b. C. 526 to the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
Great in b. c. 882 ; 8. The Macedonian or Greek period, from the 
foundation of Alexandria in B. 0. 332, to the death of Cleopatra 
nod the conqaest by Augustus in B. o. 30 ; and, 4. The Roman 
period, from b. c. 30 to tbe capture of Alexandria by Khalif Omar 
in A. Q. 640. 
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The Pfaaraoeic period ma^ again be dmded into the periodfl nf 
the old, the middle, a/ad the new monarchj. The first extends from 
the begiDuing to the invaaion of the Hvcmm; the second is the 
period dnriog which the Hyceoe reigoed in Egypt; and the third 
ironi the espolsion of the Hjcsos until the coaqneat of the country 
by CambjsesA 

16. The unhietoTical charaeter of the old and middle Pharaonio 
periods is sufficiently indicated by the circumstance that Egypt is 
said to have been first governed by gods, spirits, demigods, and the 
sonls of the departed. After these there follow thirty dynaaijes of 
mortnl kings, the first of whom was Menes. The nnmber of these 
kings, according to some, was three hundred, and according to 
otbera five hundred. The earliest dynasties present in many re- 
spects as yet in anrmoan table difficnluea, for it is nncertain whether 
^ey are to be taken aa a scries, or whether at least some of them 
were contemporary kings, raling in different parts of Egypt. But 
the names found in hieroglyphic inscriptions, and identified with 
names of kings occurring aa early as the fourth dynasty, seem to 
prove that the lista of the earliest bQuaD dynasties ought not to be 
reject«d as altogether fehulous. The twelfth dynasty in Manetho, 
containing seven kings of Diospolis, seems to hear strong marks of 
historical authenticity; in it oceurs the celebrated Sesoatria <« 
Seaortasen, who is said to have subdued all Asia and Europe as far 
as Thrace, and to have boilt the Labyrinth, But this dynasty has 
not yet been confirmed by any monuments, and Sesostris probably 
belongs to a much later period. The fifteenth, siit«eoth, and 
seventeenth dynasties are those of the Hycsos or Shepherd kings, 
who are said to have ruled over Egypt for a period of five bnndred 
and eleven years. From Maneljio, as quoted by Josephns, we 
derive tolerably aatis&ctory information about these Hycsoa. In 
the reign of an Egyptian king Timaus, he saya, a foreign people 
(probably nomadic Arabs) invaded Egypt from the east, subdued 
the country without difficulty, killed or enslaved its inhabitants, 
and burnt cities and temples. In the Sethroitc aome or district 
tbey built an immenae earth-camp called Al>aris, and their capital 
was Meniphia. In the end, however, the Egyptians recovered 
their independence: the Hycsos were besteg«l at Abaris, and 
obtained a free departure from the country, whereupon they retired 
into Palestine. These Hycaos were no doubt a Semitic people, and 
akin to the Israelites; tbey must have been awarlike nation, which 
at first deatroyed the traces of civilisation in Egypt, until after- 
wards they accommodated themselves to aome extent to the man- 
ners and customs of the conquered people. It was, in all likelihood, 
during their reign that Joseph came to Egypt, and the reception 
which his people met with in Egypt is accounted for by the fact 
that the Hycsos were a kindred raoe. The new king who "knew 
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not Josepb," and oppreued the iBraeliles, «as probably th« Gnt 
prince of the native djnaaty after tbe expnlslon of the Hjcbos. 
.The foreign rulers themselyes have lefl behind no loonoments in 
Egypt, but the atnigglea between them and the Ejtyptians are 
represented on several monuments, in which tbe Hycsos appear aa 
defeated and fugitive barbarians. It was probably owing to tbe 
vanity of the Egyptians, who did not like to own that their country 
was ever subject to foreign rulers, that tbe priests gave no informa- 
tion about these occurrences to Herodotus and Diodorus. 

17. The new monarchy extends from the expulsion of the Hycsos 
or the accession of the eighteenth dynasty down to the thirtieth or ^ 
last, and there can be no doubt that this whole period is in all essen- 

^ tial points bistorica]. The expulsion of the foreign invaders woa 
* the commencement of the most brilliant period of Egyptian history. 
The eighteenth dynasty, which, like the nineteenth, had Thebes 
for its capital, was the period when Egyptian art reached its highest 
point. The names of its kings appear on many monuments at 
Luxor and Karnak, and also on tbe tablets of Abydos and Karnak. 
The great Rameses of the eighteenth dynasty was a conqueror who 
est«nded his dominions far and wide, and received the tribute of 
many subject nations. In the sonlh, Egypt was extended to the 
second cataract of the Nile, in the west to the negro tribes of the 
interior of Africa, and the east was guarded by strong foriresses. 
Barneses is further said to have traversed Syria and Asia Minor as 
a mighty conqueror, and to have advanced as far as ihe frontiers 
of Persia and the shores of the Caspian sea. Such conquests re- 
. quired fleets, and Egypt itself most at that time have acquired a 
Daval power, or else have compelled the tribes on the Syrian coast 
to furnish it. The conquests of Kameses in Asia can probably not 
- be doubted, but appear not to have been lasting, as afterwards we 
bear nothing of a dominion of Egyptian kings in those parts. The 
struggles against the Hycsos seem to have braced the nation, and 
enabled it not only to crush its oppressors, but to plant its yoke 
upon the necks of others. The great Barneses is probably the same 
king as the Sesostris or Sesortaaen of Herodotns and Diodorus. 
The period during which the eighteenth dynasty possessed the sove- 
reignty of Egypt extended from b. c. 1655 to 1326. 

The history of the nineteenth dynasty, which ruled from b. C. 
1326 to 1183, is very confused ; but Egypt still continued to enjoy 
a high degree of prosperity. Herodotus places the kings who built 
the pyramids, Cheops, Chcpbren, and Myarinus, several genera- 
tions after Eamesea fSesostris) ; but although the names, as recent 
discoveries have shown, are historical, yet the historian was deceived 
in tbe time he assigns to them, for they belonged to tbe fourth 
dynasty. 

18. After the nineteenth dynasty, the power and prosperity of 
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Egypt appear to have gradually decayed, and at the oloee of the 
twenty-fourth the country was subjugated by the Ethiopians, who 
furnish the twenty-fifth dyuasty, consiatiog of three kings. Hero, 
dotua knows only the first of them, Sakaco or Sebichos, who, accord- ' 
in(t to that hiBtorian, reigned over Egypt for fifty years and theu 
quitted it of hie own accord, whereupon the previous king Anysis, 
having concealed himself all that time, again came forward and 
occupied the throne. After him Sethos, a priest of Pthah (Hepha- 
estus), usurped the sovereignty, and, as mi^bt be expected, reduced 
the power of the military caste to the advantage of that of the 
priests. The cause or occasion of this revolution is not mentioned 
anywhere, but must probably be looked for in the altered circum- 
stances of the country, for it bad to some extent become a maritime ^ 
power, and the commercial part of the population may have sup- ' 
ported the priestly against the military caste. It was in the reign 
of Sethos, that the Assyrian conqueror Sennacherib (about B. C. 
712) threatened to invade Egypt with a large army. As the war- 
rior caste bore the king no good will, he was in great difficulty in 
consequence of their refusal to serve against tbe invader. Trusting 
to a dream, it is said, he formed an army of merchaata, artisans, 
and the populace, and went out against the enemy. But during 
the night a host of mice injured their bows, arrows, and shields so 
much, as to oblige them the nest morning to take to flight. These 
occurrences, though apparently fabulous, must have some historical 
foundation ; for we know from tbe Scriptnres that, about the same 
time, Hezckiah, being hard pressed by Sennacherib, sought the 
assistance of Egypt, and that the Assyrian army perished before it 
was able to take Jerusalem. The Scriptures speak of an Ethiopian 
king Thirhaka, who marched out against the Assyrians, and this 
king is, according to Manetbo, the third and last king of the 
Ethiopian dynasty, and identical with the one whose name appears 
in the Egyptian monuments as Tahraka. As Manetbo does not 
mention either Sethos or Anysis, it is possible that these princes 
may have maintained themselves only in lower Egypt, while tbe 
upper part was in the bands of tbe Ethiopians. 

19. If there be any truth in the story about B priest taking pos- 
session of the sovereign power in Egypt, it is evident that the 
ancient constitution of the kingdom must have been seriously 
shaken. The same truth is implied in the story of the dodecarchy, 
which, according to Herodotus, succeeded Sethos, and maintained 
the ascendancy for a period of thirty years, fkim B. c. 700 to 670. 
This dodecarchy was the government of twelve contemporaneous 
kings, whom the Egyptians themselves are sai^ to have appointed; 
they formed connections with one another, and maintained justice 
in their administration of the affairs of the country. These twelve 
Tolera are said to have built the Labyrinth, a little above lake 
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Moeris, wtich was ii.<.Ni^ed to be tteir eommon place of burial. 
The remains of tbis ^Tvotic buildiDg, wbich bave reoentlj been 
discovered, show that Herodotus' sccouot of its three tbonsand 
chambers is bj no means exaggerated. Bat he seems to be mis- 



taken in ascribing to the dodecarcbv a stniotare which can scarcelj 
be of B later date than the time of the eighteenth dvnaat3r. The 
jdodeoarchj is not mentioned b; Manstho; bat it would be basty to 



infer from this, that onr acconnt of it is altogether a mere fable. 
The manner howeTer in which -Herodotcs describes the end of the 
dodecarcbj, clearly shows that he is relatiog only a popular legend. 
The twelve, he sayti, had reoeived an oracle at the beginning of 
their reagn, that the sovereignty of the country should in the end 
belong to him who should offer a libation in the temple of Hepha- 
estna from a brasen vessel. Once the priest, insteaa of the nsual 
twelve golden vessels, brought only eleven; Psammetichus, the 
rnler of Sais, then bx^ off his Itelmel and offered the libation oat 
of it. The other eleven princes, alarmed by what the^ saw, for 
they suddenly remembered the oracle, attacked Psammetichus and 
drove faim into the marshy distriots of lower Egypt Tbe banished 
prince, desirous to avenge himself on bis colleagnes, consulted the 
oracle of Buto, which returned the answer, that he shonld be 
avenged by brazen men coming from the sea. Afler a lime, Ionian 
and Carian pirates were obliged during a storm to laud cd the coast 
of Egypt, and Psammetichus seeing their brazen armour concluded 
that they were the men promised by the oracle. Be accordingly 
induced them by liberal promises to join bim, and with their assist- 
ance he overthrew his enemies, and made himself sole king of 
Egypt, which he governed from B. C. 670 to 617. 

iO. The mere fact that a dynasty of princes acquired possession 
of the sovereignty by means of foreign support, opens a new p«riod 
in tbe history of E^pt, which had hitherto shut itself jealously 
against all foreign influence. During this period, however, Egypt 
once more displayed, at least partially, its ancient power and great- 
ness ; but tbis revival was of short duration, for the nationality of 
tbe Egyptiaoa had grown inflexible in its ancient forms, and was 
unable to assimilate tbe new elements introduced by Psammeticbus. 
His object appears to have been the regeneration of Egypt by 
means of Gre^ civilisation, for to the lonians and Carians who had 
assisted him he assigned lands on tbe Pelusiac branch of tbe Nile, 
and intrusted to them Egyptian boys to be instructed in the 
manners and language of the Greeks. He further intended to 
raise and strengthen his kingdom by encouraging the intercourse 
between it and foreign countries, by opening the ports to foreign 
merchants, and by extending commerce over the whole country. 
The native militia was superseded by regular Greek soldiers, and a 
portion of tbe military caste, offended at these and other measures. 
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emigr&ted inlo Etbiopia, He also formed a caste of interpreten 
or dragomciDB, to assist tbe natives iu their intercourse with 
foreigners. The opposition which these measures called forth did 
not deter him from pursuing the path he had oDce struck into ; and 
both he and his succ«Bsora, who followed the same line of policy, 
were supported hy their foreign mercenaries, who formed the r^ 
strength of the Egyptian armies. Neither Fsammetichus, however, 
nor his successors, interfered with the religian of their subjects ; we 
find them, on the contrary, as zealous iu their religious observaflces 
and iu maintaining and completing the ancient temples, as any of 
their predecessors. 

21. Fsammetichus was succeeded by his bod Necho, or, as Hero- 
dotus calls him, Necoa, who' reigned from B. C. 617 to 601. We 
have already related that this king employed Phoenician sailors to 
oircttmnavigate Africa.' In his reign, Egypt came into conflict 
with Babylonia, which was then rising on the ruins of the Assyrian 
empire. Judah was at the time in alliance with Babylon, and its 
king Josiah, who opposed the army of Necho, was defeated in a 
great battle at Megiddo in B. c. 608. Necho then took Jerusalem, 
and having appointed Eliakim king of the country, and imposed an 
annual tribute upon it, he returned to his own kingdom ) but four 
years later, when the war with Babylon was continued, and Necho 
had advanced as far as the Euphrates, he was completely defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the battle of Carchemish or Circesium, on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates, B. c. 604. 

This catastrophe put an end to Necho's scheme of conquering 
Syria, which had already been partially carried into efleet by 
Fsammetichus. Both rulers had not only been attracted by the 
wealth and prosperity of the Phoenician cities, but were guided also 
by the conviction that Syria and Egypt were of the greatest import- 
ance to each other for mutual protection. Necho also knew that 
the two coautries could not be maintained without a fleet, and 
accordingly had caused numerous ships to be built, both on the 
Mediterranean and on the Red sea. In this he must have been 
supported by the Phoenicians, with whom he seems to have kept 
up a good understanding. It was in consequence of these schemes 
that he attempted to connect the Mediterranean and the Bed sea 
by a canal, which undertaking he is saJd to have left unfinished, 
because one hundred and twenty thousand men lost their lives 
while engaged in the work ; hut we know for certain, that in the 
reign of Darius, the canal was open for lai^e vessels, and traces of 
it may be seen at the present day. It has now been neglected for 
upwards of a thousand years. 

22. Necho was succeeded by his bod Psammis, who reigned odIj 

' Beg page 82. 
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six years, ftotn B. C. 601—595, and PssmmiH by bis son Apries (the 
TTaphriB of the monameDts, and Hopbra of the Old Testamenl). 
The tatter reigned from B. c. 595 to 570. Pnrauingi the same 
policy as his predecessors, be made war npon the PboeDicians, and 
subdued Tyre, Sidon, aod Cyprus; but these acqaisitions nere not 
lasting, being snatched away by the Babylonian conqunors. Id 
his reign, Egypt was fur the first time assailed by ite neighbours in 
the west, and the Greeks of Cyreno completely annihilated his 
army in a battle at Trasa. This defeat and the cruelties to wbieb 
it gave rise, created preat discoDtent among his subjects, especially 
the Boidiers, who rose against him in arms. Amasis or Amosia, 
who was dcBpalched by the king to pacify the malcontents, was 
raised by tbem to the throne, and then led the troops against his 
former master, who, being supported only by hia brave Ionian and 
Carian mercenaries, while the native troops aided with Amaais, was 
defeated in battle, and afterwards murdered by the populace. 

Amads reigned from B. c. 570 till 526. He was a man of low 
origin, and hia previous conduct was not of a kind to recommend 
him to the higher castes, for he ia said to have been several limes 
cODvictfd of tbefl. But he poBseaGed the affection of the soldiers 
and the people, and waa thus enabled to disregard nearly alt the 
rules and ceremonies of the priesta. He displayed during his 
reign great shrewdness and prudence, and though he had dethroned 
the race of Psammeticns, be did not break off his conDOction with 
the Greeks, but, on the contrary, continued lo confer considerable 
privileges upon Ihem. His friendship with Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, is well known. In bis reign Egypt enjoyed a prosperity 
such as it never afler eiperienced under any of its native rulera. 
Be died just ia time, for hia son Psammenitus had scarcely been 
six months in possession of the throne, when Egypt was invaded 
and conquered by the Persians under Cambyses, the son of the ^ 
great Cjrna, B. o. 526. 

23. Egypt thus became a satrapy or province of the Persian 
empire, though its internal affairs continued to be managed by native 
kings of the twenty-seventh, twenty -eighth, twenty-ninth, and thir- 
tieth dynasties. The natural and reiigioua aversion subsisting 
between the Persians and Egyptians, frequently caused the latter to 
rebel against their foreign oppressors, and this spirit of resistance 
was fomented by the nnmerous Greek and Jewish settlers in the 
country. The first great revolt broke out in b. c. 487, in the reign 
of Darius Bystaapis, who was thereby obliged to postpone hia in- 
tended invasion of Greece for a period of three years. The rebel- 
lion, however, was suppressed by his successor Xerscs in b. c. 484. 
A second revolt, under Inarus, in which the Egyptians were aided 
hy the Athenians, also proved unauccessful, after having lasted from 
10 
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B, o. 162 tin 456. Undei Amjrtaeaa, the only king of Uie twsatj- 
eighdi dynasty, Egypt, from circumsbinceB that are not koown to 
OB, Tegaioed its in dependence. His aarcophagna, af^r man; vicia- 
sihides, is now deposited in the British Museum. The last revolt 
occarred during the thirtieth dynasty, in the reign of Nectanebus 
II. ; but in B. c. B50, Egypt was reconquered by the Persians, and 
the last king of that' dynasty withdrew as an exile into Ethiopia. 
The country now lemsined subject to Persia, until, in b. c. 332, it 
was conquered b; Alexander the Great; after whose death it again 
became an independent kingdom under the dynasty of the Ptole- 
mies, until in B. c. 30 it was conquered by (he Romans. Sut of 
its history under (he Ptolemies and the Romans we shall have oooft- 
uon to speak iu a subsequent part of this work. 
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BOOK II. 



HISTORY OF GREECE, MACEDONIA, AND THE 
GRAECO-MACEDONIAN KINGDOMS. 



aioOBAPHiGAi. Sketch of obuoi. 

1. In pasMDg frun Aaia into Enrope, ve first meet, in the south- 
eaatem peninsula of the latter continent, with the QreekB, or, m 
they were called by their native name, Hellenes. The oivilisation 
of this email but illtutriotia people spread its mild end beneficent ,■ 
inflaenoe, more or less, over the whole of the ancient world, and in \ 
many reepeots has never been rarpasBed either by ancient <x moderti 
oatione. its literatare and its arts are geneTally distingniahed by 
the epithet classical — a term which also comprises the oiviliaatioti 
-of the Romans, both Grreeks and Romans being, so to speak, plants r 
growing ont of the same root, and belonging to the same sphere of ? 
intelleotnal development, tbougb the Greeks reached a fn'eat and 
decided pre-eminence ; for the civilisation of Greeoe was uie model 
of that of Rome, and incomparably more refined and varied. In 
Greece we find man endowed with rare giite and noble impulses, 
which are either wholly denied to oriental nations, or aooorded to '' 
them only in an inferior degree. The Greeks were distinguished ' 
by a happy physical organisation, by extraordinary acuteness, flexi- 
bility, and versatility of mind, and by the power of developing ' 
within their own naiionality a vast variety of specific forms; they 
felt the need, and possessed the ability ever to ust off that which -> 
had become obsolete and antiquated, and to assimilate to themselves < 
that which was new and fall of life; they bad the fail consoionaness 
of the value of politi cal liberty and independence, and were ever •* 
striving to obtain anH preserve this blessing. Their outward eyes 
Were no less keen in observing the forms and beauties of external 
natore, than their mental vision in tracing the relations subsisting v 
between man and man, between man and natnre, and between God ' 
and man. But as nothing human is quite perfect, we must be pre ■ 
pared to meet, in the ohatacter even of this gifWd people, with 
ftatores which oast a shade oyer their brilliant qualities, and fill our 
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bearta with sadoegs, in the coDtemplation of bnQiBn infirtDities. 
First of all, the Greeks were pagans, and thereby deprived of that 
blessed feeling afforded by the belief ia ODe God, who embraces all 
his creatures with love and carej they were agifafed by strong pas- 
flioDS and desires, which foaod vent in the disputes among political 
parties, and among the numerous small states and independent' 
communities into which the country was divided. This want of 
^ union brought about the downfall of their national iodcpendsDce 
much earlier than might have been espeoted from their intellectual 
superiority.. But notwithstanding these and other drawbacks, the 
history of the Greeks presents so much that is ennobling, elevating, 
and instructive, that we may easily forget the darker sides of the 
picture, and lovingly dwell upon its bright and wonderful phe- 



2. -The name Hellas, by which Greece was called by its own in- 
habitants, was originally confined to a small district of Thessaly, 
wheuce, in the course of time, it waa extended to all the countries 
inhabited by Hellenes, both in Greece proper and in the numerous 
colonies all aroand the Mediterranean. In a more restricted sense, 
however, HeUas signified the country north of the isthmus of 
Corinth, extending northward as far as the Ambracian gulf in the 
west, and the mouth of the river Peoeius in the east. These 
boundaries of Hellas proper, as it is sometimes called, however, do 
not mark the esact lines by which the Greeks or Hellenes were 
separated from the non-Greek or barbarous iribes; for both Aear- 
nania and .^tolia were inhabited by peoples which are expressly 
said not to have been Hellenes, while, on the other hand, some 
writers even excluded Tbessaly from Hellas, extending its boundary 
in the north-east only as far as the Mallac gulf. In the restricted ~ 
sense here described, the southern peninsula of Greece, called Pelo~ 

Eonneaus, formed no part of Hellas; but being inhabited by Hel- 
mes, it was of course as much a part of Hellas, in its wider sense, 
as Attica or Boeotia. The Eomans, for reasons not clearly ascer- 
tained, called Hellas Graecia, and its inhabitants Graeci, and irom 
these Roman names the modern Greece and Greekt are derived. 

3. Hellas, then, ia tbe southeru portion of the easternmost of the 
three great peninsulas which form the southern extremities of Eu- 
rope, aud among these three Hellas possesses the same advantages 
that make Europe superior to tbe other continents ; for although the 
country itself is but small, in fact scarcely so large as the little 
kingdom of Portugal, it has an enormous extent of coast, on account 
of its numerous hays, gulfs, and creeks. In the north Hellas was 
protected by a range of mountains running from west to east, under 
tbe name of the Cambunian mountains, the eastern part of which 
was the celebrated Olympus. In the west of Thessaly, which itself 
forms a large basin, mount Pindus, the highest in Greece, nuia from 
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Mrth to wrath, ftnd near its Bonthera extremity branches off, form- 
ing the chains of Othrya and (Eta. The heights of Phocia, Doris, 
Boeotia, and Attica, ako belong to the ejatcm of Findns, which 
even ezteads to eome of the islands of tbe .^gean. Thcsfialy is 
separated in the south from the reat of Creece bj monnt (Eta, which 
at the same time was a protection to the sontbem countries, so long 
as the few paasea of the mountains Vere well guarded. The most 
celebrated of these passes is that of Thermopylae, consisting of a 
road leading between the steep side of mount <£ta and tbe sea. 
Ibis pass, about five miles in length, was of tbe higbest importance, , 
as it formed the only road into the southern part of Oreeoe for ^ 
armies coming from the north, and, being in aome parts extremely 
narrow, conld easily be defended. At present tbe coaat has been 
extended by deposita from the sea; but the dtatrict oan be easily 
recognised, and the hot sping, from which the pass derived its 
□ame, still sends forth its warm snlphnTeooa water. The largest _ 
rivers in all Greece are the Peneius in Tbessaly, with its romantic 
valley near the month, between mounts Olympus and Oaaa, and tbe 
Achelons in the west, between .^tolia and Acarnania. 

In the sooth of Thessaly the jpeculiar conformation of HelltB is 
most obvious and striking in the extraordinary variety of ragged 
and romantic mouotains, some of which are bare, while others are 
clad with rich vegetation. Nature heiself here seems to render 
Tiniforiuity and the union of several tribea into one state impossible. ) 
It may be said that this part of Hellas, between mount (Eta and 
the Corinthian gulf, is the country of the moat atriking eoutnsls, 
fbr not only do sea and land, mountains and valleys, rugged rocks 
and fertile plains alternate with one another in richest variety, but 
two adjoining plains are sometimes bo different, that in the one the 
little rivers and streams are always filled with water, while in tbe 
other they are nearly always dry. During the hot season of tbe 
year, almost all are dried up, hut the abundant dew makes up for 
the want of water. Tbe courses of the rivers are very abort, the t 
country itself being narrow, and surrounded nearly on all aides by I 
tbe sea, which in many places enters deeply into the land, and forms \ 
large bays. The very tbrm of the country, with its indentations, ' 
mountaios, and valleys, appears to have stamped its character upon ] 
the inhabitants, for it prevented their falling into sloth and effemi- ; 
naoy, while it braced them, and kept them in a state of activity and ; 
watchful n^a. 

The climate of this part of Greece produced an equally salntary 
effect; for while the fertility of the country produced everytfaing 
that was necessary to sustain life and to afford pleasure, yet the 
exertion of man could nowhere be dispensed with, so that the love 
of enjoyment could not be gratified without labou r, the real oondi- 
ment of all pleasure. The heat, which during the summer «3Mon 
10* 
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woaM be oppregsire, is tempered by the breezes from the sea and 
the mountuins, some of which are, duriog a grest part of the year, 
covered with snow. The transpareDcy of the atmosphere and the 
brilliancy of the aun present all the objects of nature to the eye in 
a much purer and brighter light than in the northern parts of 
Knrope, and sveD more so than in Italy. The country produced in 
most parts abundance of grain, wine, olives, and figs; but as it 
yielded nothing withont labour, nature herself preveu ted tbe Greeks 
from falling into that state of listleasness and indolence which in 
many Asiatic countries has so materially ohecked the progress of 
civilisation. 

4. Such is the general charact«r of Hellas proper, and its dif- 
ferent parts or provinces either combine all these features, or exhibit 
some of them more prominently than others. In proceeding from 
the south of Thessaly, through the pass of Thermopylae, ne entet 
the maritime country of the Opuntian Locrians, and thence on the 
sooth-west we reach Phocia, with its renowned Parnassus, on the 
southern slope of which was situated Delphi, celebrated for its 
ancient oracle of Apollo, and regarded by tEe Hellenes as the centra 
not only of their own country, but of the whole earth. On the 
west of Phocis was the little country of Doris and the Ozolian 
LocriaDS. Further west we have the m^^ed country of .^tolia, 
which impressed its owu character upon its inhabitants, and Acar- 
nania, which, separated from .^tolia by the river Acheious, is 
washed by the Ionian sea, and forms tbe last Greek country in the 
west. On turning from Fhocis eastward, we enter BoeoUa, which 
is divided by mount Helicon and its ramifications into two great 
valleys. The northern one is a deep hollow shut in by mountains, 
which is partly filled up by the lake Copais; this lake, however, 
is more like a lai^ swamp, especially in sammer, for it is only 
towards the end of winter that it really assumes the ajfpearance of 
a lake. It has outlets in the east towards the sea by means of sub- 
terranean pass^es called catsbathra. Ancient Orchomenos was 
situated on the border of this lake, which sometimes overflowed the 
country far and wide, and was believed to have in very remote times 
swallowed up entire cities. The second or south-eastern division 
of Boeotia formed a fertile plain with its capital Thebes, whose 
inhabitants were notorious for their fondness of good living. The 
atmosphere of Boeotia was thick and heavy, and tbe Boeotians were 
believed to be doll and anintellectual. Boeotia is bounded in the 
south by tbe mountains Citbaeron and Parnes, on the other side 
of which we have Attica, the most memorable region in regard to 
the intellectual life of the Greeks, though its soil is by no means 
as fertile and productive as many other parts of Hellus. Its extent 
of coast is greater than that of any other province of Greece proper, 
And was therefore particularly calculated to direct the attenUon of 
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its inhabitants to B maritime life. Oa its weBt«rn side, where the 
sea forms the Sarooio golf, ne have ita capital Athens with the 
port-town of Piraeus. Attica is separated from FetopoDQesae bj 
the sea and by the small country of Megaria. 

5. The great peninsula of Greece terminates in a smaller one, 
Peloponnesna, nbicb, however, is an island rather than a peninsula, 
being connected with central Greece only by the narrow isthmna 
of Corinth. Nearly the whole of Peloponnesus is, like the rest of 
Greece, a mountainous country, and some of its mountains are of 
considerable height. Arcadia, the central part, is a high, uneven, 
and rough tahle-land, but contains excellent pasture, ^vhence Its 
inhabitants devoted themselves almost entirely to the feeding of 
flocks. The rough climate and their mode of life kept the Area- ^ 
dians throughout tbe history of Greece in a more primitive state \ 
than any of the other Greeks. Tbe plateau of Arcadia is sur- I 
rounded on all aides by lofty mountains, which send their ramifica- 
tions into the eastern and southern parts of the peninsula. All tho 
mountains of Peloponnesus bear strong marka of great convulsions 
that have taken place in their formation, in some parts masses of 
rocks being piled- upon one another, while others are distinguished 
by deep and wild ravines. Tho other countries or provinces of i 
Peloponneans are grouped around the central heights of Arcadia. I 
The northern coast land comprises Achaia, Sicyon, and Corinth ; 
in the east Argolis consists of a peninsula. In the south of Arcadia 
mount Taygetus extends southward as far as cape Taenaron, and | 
divides Messenia from Laconia; while an eastern branch, mount 
Parnon, runs almost parallel, and terminates incapeMalea. Sparta, , 
the capital of Laconia, was situated in the broad valley of the~nver j 
Snrotae, at a considerable distance from the sea. The greater part 
of Laconia, being a rough mountainous country, admitted of little 
cultivation, though the valley of the Eurotas contiined some very 
fertile districts. Messenia, on the other hand, which has many rich 
plains, was among tEemost fertile paris of Greece. On the western 
coast, between Messenia and Acbaia, we have !^lis with its fruitful 
plains and its mild delicious cHmate. Olpnpia, on the banks of t' /-L-^ 
the Alpbeus, though it was not a city but only a mass of groves, i 
altars, temples, a race-course, and other buildings erected for tho ' 
convenience of tbe Hellenes assembling there every four years foi / 
the celebration of the Olympic games, was a place of far more - 
importance than the capital, which bore the same name aa tbe . 
country. 

6. The numerous islands by which Greece is surrounded belong 
to it in all essential points, for they are of the same physical and 
geological structure, and were at one time, no doubt, parts of the 
continent of Greece, from which they have been torn bv volcanic 
or other agencies. The fertile island of Euhoea stretches along 
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Fbocis, Boeotia, and Attica; it is traverBed by high noavtainii 
belonging to the chain of Pindns. The sHine chain is continued ia 

the iakcdH on the sonth-eaat of Eaboea and Attica, and eztenda ae 
far as Astypalaea ; but Cos and the other islands in the north and 
Eouth of it belong to Asia. The ancients called the Earopean 
group of these islands the CycladcH (lying in a circle), and the 
Asiatic Sporades (the scattered). The ^gean sea, in which all 
these islands are situated, is closed in the south by Crete, the 
largest of all the Qreek isles. As the navigation of thVliDcienta 
consisted chiefly in coasting or sailing acro% narroft channels, these 
islands were of the grea^st oonvenience to the tireeks in their 
interconrse with Asia, AMca, Italy, and Sicily, all of which coun- 
tries accordingly were colonised by them at an early period. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MYTHICAL PERIOD OF OBEEK BISTOBT. 

1. The history of Greece from its earliest dawn down to the migra- 
tion of the Dorians, abont b. o. 1100, is thoroughly mjrthical, for all 
the actions of individual men, as well as of whole communities, are 
described as influenced by and interfered with by aa imaginary world 
of gods and beings of a higher order. But this very period, which 
in history is the most obscsre, has been surrounded by the poetio 
and imaginative getlius of the G-reeks with a lustre quite unequalled 
, in the legendary history of any other natioD. It was to them the 
period of the great and mighty heroes whom they looked upon as 
their glorious ancestors; who were guided in tbeir eiplolts by the 
gods, or struggled against tbeir oppression and persecution; it was 
the period of which "the events were immortalised by poets and 
artists, and in later times believed with the same firmness as the 
occurrences of well anthefiticated histciiy. It would however be 
a serious mistake if we were to assume that the mythical lays 
of the ancient heroes had no other foundation than the fancy and 
/imagination of the poets. Poets did not invent the substance of 
J the lays, but derived it from the legends current among the people; 
and it was for this reason that the well-known stories, when clothed 
in poetic language, had such a charm, and exercised such an inflii- 
/ ence upon the Greeks, who derived irom them their chief mental 
K food and sustenance. Tbeir faith in those legends was for a long 
( lime very intense, and the recollection of the heroeg was kept alive 
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not only in poetiy, but by relica shoirn in different pUoes, by their P 
iombs, and temples Bcattered over vBTiona parts of Hellas. We ' 
most further not be supposed to assert that after the I>oric migra- 
tion mythical legends all at once give way to history, for real history 
does not begin until the time of which we have contemporary records, 
tmd that time commences in Greece at a much later period than 
among the Asiatic nations which had a historical literature. His- 
torians do not appear in Greece until about five centuries after tbe 
Doric migration, and during this intervening period between the 
mythical and truly historical ages the tendency to form myths was 
by no means extinct; on the contrary, the events banded down by 
oral tradition acquired more of a mythical than of a really hialorituO 
character ; but tbe mythical tendency do longer metamorphosed 
events in the same way as before; poets did not, until a very late 
period, take their subjects from that intermediate epoch, and con- 
Bequently no deep interest in the occurrences of that period was 
felt or created. When, therefore, historians afterwards arose, the 
events of that' period were either little ItDowu or known only aa 
popular traditions. 

2. It is the business of the historian to endeavour to discover 
that which constitntes the real groun dwork of t hese ri ch and.nu- 
meroua legends and traditions about tbe early Greeks; but this task 
is beset with insurmountable difEculties. The immense variety of 
Greek legends so singularly interwoven with one another, and often 
contradictory, present at first eight an inextricable chaos, from 
which it seems impossible to extract anything of historical value. 
Tbe stories about the heroes form the principal part of the mythical 
history, but some of them are so much interwoven with fables 
about tbe gods, that it is impossible to separate tbe one set from 
the other. So long as tbe legends about tbe ^ods were implicitly 
believed, no inquiries were made, but as soon aa the faith in the 
gods disappeared among the better educated classes of the Greeks, 
several modes of explanation were devised. Some considered tbe 
myths to.be mere allegories or symbols, embodying certain physical, 
ethical, or religious tmlbs; others imagin«id that the gotk had 
originally been great men, as kings and heroes, to whom their 
fellow-men paid divine honours for the benefits conferred upon 
their race. This latter view, though the most foolish and super- 
ficial of all, was adopted by some of the most eminent authors of 
antiqnity, and has maintained its ground with many even in modern 

3. Myths are never tbe result of an arbitrary or fanciful opera- "^ 
tion of the human mind, but are formed, in the early periods of a 2 
nation's history, instincti vely and necessarily, in consequence of tbe ^ 
manner i n whicb~nien look at nature aEd_the phenomena by which p 
they are surrounded. 7be laws according to which this process 
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took place atnong the Greeks cau still be ascertained irith tolerable 
Bccaracy, from tbe numerous instances which speak for themselveB, 
and from tbe rich literature which reveals to ub tbe pecnliar views 
and modes of thinking of that ^fted people. Ancient iDstitnttons 
and customs, of which no satisfactory explanation could be given, 
were accounted for by mythical stories, in which their origin was 
ascribed to certain occurrences; facts coanected with the worship 
of the gods were metamorphosed into legends about their apparitions 
and interferences in human afbirs; emigrants, taking with them 
from tbeir former homes the worship of a particular diviniiy, woald 
naturally form the belief, in tbe course of time, that tbe god him- 
self had commanded them to quit their country, and had gnided 
them to their new homes. Legends, moreover, which the settlers 
found established in foreign lands, were eagerly caught up and 
combined with those which they brought with them.' These, and 
innumerable other circumstances, were tbe natural sources of mythi- 
cal legends j but it is nevertheless often a matter of extreme difft- 
cutty in any given case to find the right key to the explanation of 
a myth ; this will be easily understood if we remember that a simple 
legend has often been greatly modified and embellished by poetsj 
so that we are required not only to direst the legend from these 
poetical additions, but to discover the true foundation of the simple 
legend itself After the time of Alexander the Great, wbeA the 
creative genius of the Greeks had died away, they themselves 
undertook the task of collecting tbe mythical legends of their 
nation ; and the rich stores of information accesaible to them enabled 
them to reduce the whole mass to something resembling a con- 
tinuous history; but they were ignorant in their notions about the 
nature of mythical legends, whence we cannot always place full 
confidence in their statements, nor can we distinguish tbe original 
materials which they collected, from tbe additions which they them- 
selves devised as connecting links. 

4. Thus, if we inquire after the primitive inhabitants of Greece, 
we meet with statements which bave proved tbe greatest puzzle to 
all historians that baye endeavoured to throw light upon the ques- 
> ttOD. The Hellenes, the name which subsequently belonged to tbe 
>; whole nation, appear in the earliest traditions as inhabiting only a 
" part of Thessaly, whence they are said to have spread over the 
whole of continental Greece, and tbe islands surrounding it. But 
, while they were yet confined to a portion of Thessaly, they were 
( surrounded on all sides by a great ittee commonly called Felasgian s. 
Who these Felasgians were, is a question which the ancients them- 
eelves were unable to solve, and ^hich modern writers have answered 
in tbe most dififefent ways. This much is certain, that in the re- 
motest aees they occupied the nortb-west«m coasts of Asia Minor, 
wtd nearly tbe whole of Greece and Italy, and that in the historioal 
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ifies they faftd ranislied everywlieTe, ezoept in a few iMlated plaoes, 
where ttie; nuintaiDed themselves and ooatianed to speak their 
ftDcieut lanaruage. It waa this early diBappearance nf the PeliefciaoB 
that gave rue to the diferenoes and oontradiotions in the traditions 
ahont tbem, £>r while some called them antoohtbooea, that is, 
sprang from the earth it«elf, others state that they bad immigrated 
from abroad, and had led a wanderiDg life. The notjon that they 
were autochthones iraplies no more than that the; had inhabited 
the south-east of Europe from time immemorial, that is, probably 
from about the nineteenth oeotury before Christ. The wandering 
character ascribed to tbem can scarcely be referred to the migra- 
tions that lad them into Europe, but probably arose from the fact 
tliat, during the sobseqaent commotions in the oouatries occupied 
by them, tbey were expelled, and obliged to seek new homos in 
foreign counbies, as, for example, daring the changes which took 
place in Greece in and after the Trojan times. The most recent 
etbnolo^cal and philological inqniries have yielded the following 
lOBulta in regard to this intricate question, and wc have do doubt as 
to their substaniial correctness. The population of Europe emi- 
grated from the East at a time which lies beyond all history. The 
first great body of immigraata waa in all probability that which 
peopled the lai^er part of the south-east of Europe, and which we 
may coll Pelasgians, for the name is of no conseqnence. They pro* 
bably crossed the Hellespont, and occupied the countries to the 
south of mount Haemus and the Alps — one branch occupying the 
eastern peninsula of Greece, and the other the peninsula of Italy, 
in which countries they gradually proceeded from north to south. 
Some of these Pelasgians, however, appear to have remained in the 
oorth-west of Asia Minor, extending from the Hellespont to the 
river MaeandcT in the south. It is self-evident that many of the 
islands of the JBgean were likewise occupied by them. Some few 

5 arts of Greece appear about the same time to have been inhabited 
y tribes foreign to the Pelasgians. The races which at subsequent 
periods successively immigrated into Europe, and occupied the 
countries north of mount Haemus, were the Celts, Germans, and 
Slavonians, all of which must have proceeded from the same great 
parent stock, as tbeir langaages testify; but the affinity among the 
different tribes of the Pelasgians who took possession oif Greece and 
Italy was mucb^greater. 

5. The Hellenes in Thessaly were probably only a distinct branch ^ 
of the great Pelasgian race ; at Utmt we have every reason to believe , 
that in language they differed oo m^-'^ than the Goths and Saxons, | 
two tribes of the Germanio stock. This close affinity between 
Hellenes and Pelasgians also accounts for the fact, which wonia 
otherwise bo inexplicable, that daring the extension and conquests 
of the former, the latter so completely amalgamated and united 
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! vith tbem, that afterwards 'nearly i\\ traces of the original differ- 

ences ctisappeared — a reanlt which could scarcely have folloned, 
^ had the two races been quite dietjnct. As to the state of civiliaa- 

' tion among the Pelas^ans previous to their subjugation by, or 

amalgamation with the Hellenes, it has been asserted that they 
were little better than nvages; but we have the strongest possible 
/ evidence that the whole race, even before tbe separation which led 
'' I one branch into Greece and the other hito Italy, had attained poaaes- 

' sion of at le ast the e le ments o£_ givi]isa tion. Many words referring 
- £ to agricultnr^ tbe breeding of cattle, and human habitations, are 
/ ' common to the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, and thus prove that tbe . 
things designated by such words must have been known to the 
nations before their separation and dispersion- The same fact ia 
implied in various traditions, as, for example, that the first town on 
earth was built by a bod of Pelssgns, that the most ancient towns 
and institutions in general are referred to the Pelasgians — that 
they invented a namber of things required in agriculture, and lastly, 
that they were the first to make use of the alphabet which was 
introduced among tbe Greeks by tbe Fhoenicians. Other evidences 
of the progress made in the arts of civilised life by those earliest 
/J ' i/i:, inhabitants of Greece, exist at this day in many parts of Greece 
"/ and Italy, in the gigantic remains of architectural structures, such 
\ OS royal palaces, treaanre-bouses, and walla built of large square or 
( polygon blocks. These we find in Italy, and in Arcadia, ArgoHs, 
/ and Epiros. Even lai^ tunnels and dikes are ascribed to tbem. 
6. Their religion consisted, no doubt, mainly in the worship of 
tbe powers of nature, many traces of which are visible also in the 
religion of the Hellenes, though they are more numerous in the 

i purer religion of the Italians. Their principal god was Zens, whose 
most ancient seat of worship was at Dodona in Epirus. ~Re there 
also had an oracle which retained its celebrity for a very long period, 
until iu the end it was eclipsed by that of D elphi. This male 
divinity had his counterpart in tbe female Dione, who was bis wife, 
and the mother of Aphrodite, the goddess representing love and 
t fertility. In some parts, such as the islands of Samotbrace, Imbros, 

and Lemnos, in the north of the .^gean, a certain mysterious 
1 . Pelasgic worship continued to exist down to a late period. Tbe 

^ '^'"T, most remarkable branch of the Pelasgians were tbe Pierian Tbra- 
( ciana, who inhabited the coast district of Macedoniy:iortb of mount 
/ Olympus, for mythology tells us that there the first poets flourished, 
\ such as Orpheus, Musaeus, Thunyris, Eumolpus, and Linus, all 
) mythical petsonagea who probably nerer existed ; but the legends 
about them show that, according to the notions of the Greeks, poetry 
I had been widely and enthusiastjcally cultivated by the Pelasgiaa 
' Pieriana, and had been employed by them for the exaltation and 
'^ embelliahment of their religious worship. 
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7. Tke eiviHastjon thns oommenoeil bjr the PdasgUiM antend 
upon & new stage of development at the time wh«a th« HellenM 
began to epread oTer oent^ and aonthern Greece. Th« origin of 
tbe Hellenes is connected in the &beloa* legends with the earliest 

griod of the mythical agee, and their anoeatral hero is ealJed | 
ellen, a son of Deucalion and Pyirha, the pur sBTed from the 1 
great flood. Hellen bad three sons, Doras, Xntbos, and .^^Ins, all 
of whom emigrated and twAt possession of the greater part of 
Oreeoe. Xuthos, from whom no tribe derived its name, luid two 
SODS, Ion and Achaens, to whom this honoar was asugned. In this , 
manner Greek mythology traced the fonr trib es into which the > 
Greek nation was divided, viz., the Dorians, lonians, Achaeans, and / 
.^olisDB, to four deecendatitB of Hellen. Tbese heroes, like Hellen ' 
himself, and their stories, are neither historioally nor poetically true; 
th e heroes arc nothing bnt ethnic Bymbol a and artleHS personifications 
to represent the whole nation and tbe branches into which it was 
divided ; and tbe story about them, in all probability, is one of those 
in which the later Greeks embodied their notions regarding tbe an- 
cient state of things in their country, whence it cannot be regarded 
as a genuine ancient tradition. Other more ancient and more genuine 
traditions, as those in the Homeric poems, confine Hellen and the 
Hellenes to a part of Thessaly, and do not represent them as opposed , 
to or distinct from tbe Pelasgians, but partially connect tliem, as, for 
example, when Poseidon is called the father of Achaeus and Pelas- | 
gus. Herodotus, so far from regarding Hellenes and Pelaagians as 
races opposed to each other, calls the Dorians a Helleoio and the 
loniana a Petssgian people, so that the Felaagiana are drawn into tbe 
circle of tbe Hellenes. The ^olians also are oalled Pelasgians. All 
this justifies the conclusion that not till several centuries after the 
Trojan times, when the Greeks had become conscious of Jheir 
_ national unity , did the idea of deriving their origin from one com- 
mon hero,^d the several branches from bis sons and grandsons, 
present itself to their minds. The reason why the Hellenes were 
privileged to give their name to the whole of Greece, is a subject 
on which we can only form conjectures. 

8. At a time considerably more remote than the Trojan war, in 
which we find the Hellenes in tbe north, and the Acbaeans in the 
Bonth, th^Icllenee, perhaps pressed on by neighbouring barbarians, 
quitted tfiSr Thessalian homes, and gradually spread over the whole 
of Oreeoe,, subduing, by their superiority in- arms, the nnwarlike 
tribes of tbe Pelasgians, and eAers with whom they c«ne in con- 
tact. If we view the state dF the country about the time of the 
Trojan war, we find in a part of Theasaly the .vidians, and along 
with them the Boeotians and Minysns, who were likewise ^olians ; 
in another pwrt of Tbeesaly, we find tbe Achaean Myrmidon! or ' 
- Hellenes, while other Acbaeans occur in tbe east and south of Pelo- 
11 
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. ponnefliii. The two races of the Achaeans and ^olians are tha 

' moat promineDt dnrias the mjthic&l period, while in tbe historical 

ages the Dorians and loDians stand forth as the most coospicuoas 

{ branches of the Helleoiv race. The Dorians, during the legeodary 

period, inhabited the small country of Doria, between mount (Eta 

and ParnassuH, while the lonians were in possession of Attica, 

Euboea, and the north coast of Peloponnesus, which bore the name 

of ^gialeia. The manner in which the Hellenes became the 

masters of Greece, was not the same in all parte ; in some instances 

the conquered Pelasgiaos were reduced to a state of servitude, in 

others, the conquerors and the conquered became completelv united; 

and it may be assumed that in these latter cases, the old Petasgiaa 

pnpnlation was numerically far superior to the conquering Hellenes. 

Tbb would account for the lonians and .^iolians being called Pelas- 

I giana, while the Dorians remained Hellenes. The civilisation which 

/ grew out of the Hellenisation of Greece was by no meana a new 

\ one, but rather a continuation of that already commenced by the 

' Pelasgians; a fresh impulse only was given by the Hellenes, them- 

■elves a branch of the Pelasgian stock, but "containing ita best and 

purest blood, and destined to unfold the noblest faculties implanted 

in its constitution, and to raise the life of the nation to the highest 

stage which it was capable of reachinf,." 

S. Such w^re the native elementa oonstitutinK the nation of the 
Oreelia. But there are also traditions stating that foreigners from 
distant countries immigrated into Greece, made its inhabitants 
acquainted with various a^ and institutions of civilised life, and 
gave their names to cities and countries. The most celebrated 
among these alleged immigranta are Cecrops, reported to have come 
from Egypt, and built the Acropolis ^T^thens; Cadmns, the son 
of a Phoenician king, A gen or, who, when seeking his sftter Enropa, 
oame to Boeotia, and there founded the Cadmea, the Acropolis of 
Thebef (he was also said to have introduced among the Greeks the 
arts of writing, and of melting and using metals); Danans, who, 
with his fifty daughters, is reported to have come from Egypt, fleeing 
from hia brother .^gyptusj and Pelops, lastly, a Purygian or 
Lydian, a son of Tantalns, acquired dBffiinion over a large part of 
Peloponnesus, and gave his name to the peninsuk. Both the 
ani'ients and the moderns, until recent times, believei^hat these 
traditions were substantially correct, and that Greece received colo- 
nists, and some important religious and social iostitutions, from the 
east and from Egypt. But in oht own days, very few men adhere 
to this antiV^lc'^ belief. According lo the genuine Attic tradition, 
Cecrops, .the mythical founder of the Athenian state, was no 
vforeigner at all, but an Attic autochthon, and the notion of his being 
i an£gyptjan did not become current until the fifth century B, o. It 
originated in the vanity of the Egyptian priests, who were anxious 
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to impress upon tbe Greeks tbat their institottona were all more or 
lesa derived from Egypt. Tbe BtOTj aboat CadmnB seeme to have « 
better foundalion ; uut that a pereoa of the name of Cadmus ever 
lived, or did what tradition ascribes to him; but it cannot be deaied 
tbat in the earliest times there existed commercial relaiions between 
the Greeks and Phoemcians, aod it is an undoubted fact tbat the 
Greeks derived their alphabet from the Phoenicians. The story of 
Banana can be shown to be of genuine Greek origin, and had ori- 
gioally nothing to do with Egypt; it may be traced to the same 
source as the legend about Cecrops. The traditions about Pelopa 
are very con trad ictory, for Homer speaks of him not as a foreign 
immigrant, but as a native prince, and others describe him as an 
Achaean. The whole legend seems to be founded upon some vague 
recollection of an ancient connection between Greece and a part of 
Aaia Minor. 

10. But thoagh we must reject these stories in the form in which 
they have been transmitted to us, we need not on this account deny 
that at some remote period adventurers, either singly or in bands, 
immigrates into Greece and took up their permanent abode there ; 
we must, however, decidedly reject the idea that such adventurers 
or exiles from foreign countries exercised any appreciable influence 
upon the religious, social, or political institutions of tbe Greeks. 
An original connection between the east and the earliest inhabitants 
of Greece is an established fact, proved by ethnology and philology; 
but the Greek language does not oontain a trace of any infiuence 
exercised by Seuiitic people or by the Egyptians. In most of the 
traditions about foreign ^ettlemants in Greece, it is assumed that its 
inhabitants lived in a statfi of wildness, and tbnt they reoeired the 
first elements of civilisation from the foreign colonists ; but «e have 
seen that these elements must have been known to the inhabitants 
of Greece even before their separation from their kinsmen in India 
and Italy. In matters of reli^on, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain that the Greeks were much indebted to eastern nations, but 
it is impossible to say how much of what they possessed in later 
times was originally the common property of all the nations belong- 
ing to the same stock, and how much was imported at a subseiucnt 
period, when the Pelasgians and Hellenes were already established 
in Greece.^f hatever we may think of these and similar matters, 
certain it Vpiat both the ideas and institutions which the Pelas- 
gians brought with them from Asia, as well as those which were 
subsetjuently imported to the^jftom the same quarter, were in 
Greece so much modified, and ^^Kngcd in character, as to become ^ 
something quite different. G^K civilisation forms altogether a ^ 
^ striking contrast to that of oriental nations, by iM freedom from ^'' 
7 priestly thraldom, and by its active intellectual development in all ^^ 
^ Boml and political relational 
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11. If we follow the genealogies of the princely houses in 
the Oreeh legends, ve find that the period from the sons of BelleD 
down to the ftill of Troj embraces about sis geaerations, or two 
hundred jearB, from B. c. 1400 to 1200, which form what may bo 
properly termed the heroic age of Greece. This period is filled 
with accounts of the exploits of the heroes for the protection of 
the helpless and oppressed, against robbers, wild beasts, and 
monsters ; it abounds in stories about adrentures to satisfy ambition 
and the deBire to possess what was deemed most precious. To ran- 
sack and destroy inoffensive towns, to roam about the sea for 
plunder, ind carry away from the coast-districts cattle and men, 
and sell the latter as slaveR, were not regarded as disreputable pur- 
suits. But a right feeling of humanity, and a sense of awe 
for the gods, tbe avengers of all crimes, softened and subdued the 
violent passions of the Greeks of those days, who, during that 
period of chivalrous enterprise, strengthened their courage and were 
prevented by restless activity from sinking into barbarism and stolid 
insensibility. To refuse protection and support to a suppliant or 
beggar, to abuse the kiw of hospitality, was regarded as a grave 
offence aRaiost Zeus, the father of gods and men. Such were a 
few of tile more prominent features of the Hellenes during the 
heroic period, which esbibit them in a light not unlike that of the 
chivalrous ages in the later history of Europe. Throughout that 
period the Hellepes appear as tbe ruling class, while the ancient 
concjuered population was held- in' Jifferent degrees of subjection 
in the several parts of (Jreecc. 

12. None of the heroic families h more celebrated than that of 
Danaus in Argoe, whose great grand -daughter Danae became, by 
Zeus, the mother of Perseus ; from this latter was descended 
Heracles, the most illustrious of all the G-reek heroes, a. son of Zeua 
and Alcmena, the grand-daughter of Perseus. Tbe numerous and 
gijrantic exploits ascribed to him in the legends cannot have been 
performed by one man, or even by one generation of men. They 
may be divided into two classes, the Arst embodying all tbe labours 
and toils which mankind ia its infancy has to sustain against 
nature ; such arc, for example, the stories of his having cteiV rocka, 
torned the course of rivers, opened or stopped the |nbterraneona 
outlets of lakes, and cleared the land of noxious wili^^ketg. The 
second class of his exploits represents a slate of So^P which is 
the nataral result of the pi'ecedine one, when the different tribes 
have settled in fixed abodes, &D<^k| struggling with one another 
for poBses^n and dominion. T^|^ro accordingly appears as the 
pnttectot of the weak and helpless, and as the ohastiser of cruel 
tyrants. In all these rich and varied traditions, Heracles represents 
and embodies the history of two distinct phases in human progress. 
The exploits ascribed to bim, especially those performed in foreign 
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knds, are probably of foreigOj espedsUy Pboenioian origin, fbr th« 
Heraclee of tbst nation vas vorabipped in all tbeir aettlementa 
round tbe Mediterranean, and tbe stories of bis Tranderings and 
eiploita were incorporated bj tbe Greeks with those of their own 
national bero. 

13. Attica bad its own hero in the person of Theseus, to whom, 
likewise, exploits are ascribed whicb can onlj have been the wnrk 
of ^es. Hia hisloiy, though riab and varied in detail, is as fuba- 
loos as that of tbe kiogs wbo are suid to have preceded him. He 
is described as a son of j^geua and ^tJira, tbo danghier of a kinfc 
of Troeien. To faiin are ascribed similar adventnres and eiplotU 
as those related of Heracles, and which mast therefore be viewed 
in the same light But be is especially celebrated in Attic story 
BS the hero who united tbe independent towns, or political com- 
munities of the conntry, into one state, wbo divided the people into 
three classes, and who laid tbe foundation of the politicid coDstitn- 
tioo of AtbeoB. His story is closely connected with that of another 
bero, Minos, King of Crete, wbo ruled over the sea by his mighty 
fleets, and levied a heavy tribute upon Athens, from which Thesens 
delivered bis coantiy by slaying the monster Minotauros. Minos 
is, like Theseus, described as a wise, political legislator, though the 
laws commonly ascribed to bim belong to a much later period, being 
the work of Dorian settlera in Crete, who did not establish them- 
selves in tbe island uotil the period between tbe fall of Troy and 
the occnpation of PeIoponnesus*by the same rwe-.-*- 

14. We might here enamcrate a grest many other heroes and 
their exploits, such as the tragic fate of the royal house of Thebes, 
and the story of the Calydooian hunt; but we must confine our- 
selves to a notice of two celebrated expeditions to foreign lands, 
which were conducted by confederate chietlains and their followers 
— we mean the expedition of the Argonauts, and thst sgainst 
Troy. The form in whith the story of the former is usually 
related runs as follows : — Shortly before the outbreak of the Trojan 
war, Jason, a Tbessalian prince, excited the jealousy of bis kins- 
man, Felias of lolcos, who persuaded the prince to embark i 



expedition full of danger, in tbe hope that he might 
perish abroad. He was to sail to Colcbis, on the eastern shore of 
the Blai^^a, thence to fetch tbe golden fleece there prepared. A 
vessel wflkinilt of unusual size, and, accompanied by a hand of 
the most illustrioua h<-roes from various parts of Greece, Jason set 
sail. After many advonturesjtey reached Colchis, and not only 
gained their end, but Jusod c^Red off Media, the daiighter of the 
Colchiau king .^etes, throug:h whose aseisiaoce he had olu^ned 
tbe golden fleece. The return of the heroes was ooDoected wl^ as 
many advanturea as their voyage to Ookihis. {JThe story of wGich 
this is an outUue, seems to be tdmosC wholly a poetical invention : 
11* 
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the adventare is iooomprehen«Me in ils deelga, aatantBhing in ito 
executioD, connected with no conceivable cause, aod is attended 
with no Beneible effect. It is impossible to conceive whence the 
Greeks at that age could have acquired a knowledge of Colchis, and 
still more that at that early period they should have ventured on a 
mariUma ezpeditJoD to bo distant a region. The object of the 
undertaking is still more mysterious, and can be explained only by 
conjectures. The stery about the fleece itfiolf was, that Phrixas^^ 
having been rescued from bis father's Tengeance, had been trans- 
ported by a ram across the eea te Colchis, and that on his arrival 
there he had sacrificed the ram to Zeus, and nailed the fleece to an 
oak in the grove of Area, where it was carefully kept and guarded. 
The story about the Argonauts does not appear to have any histori- 
cal foundation, nor to be connected with commerce, piracy, or dis- 
covery, unless it be that a serica of maritime enterprises have been 
combined, extended, and embellished bj the poets, for an audience 
always ready to listen to accounts of distant travelB and voyages. 
It is also possible that the whole story merely indicates the begin- 
nings of an intercourse between the nortbem Greeks and the in- 
habitants of the opposite coast of Asia; and it was perhaps not 
without reason that some pf the ancients stated that the expedition 
of the Argonauts gave rise to the second of the above-mentioned 
evpeditions, that against Troy. 

15. The Trojan war is the noblest and most celebrated of all the 
eaterprises of th« heroic age, and this renown it owes to the im- 
mortid poem of the Iliad, the work of Homer. The story is briefly 
this : — Aphrodite, TBS"goddes8 of love, had promised to Paris, the 
son of king Priam of Troy, the most beautiful wife, because he had 
adjudged to her the prize of beauty. This wife was no other than 
Helen, the daughter of Zeus and Leda, who was then married to 
Menelaus, king of Spatta, and brother of Agamemnon, king of My- 
cenae. Paris, when on a visit to Meaelans, violated the laws of 
hospitality by carrying off Helen with many treasures ; and the 
Trojans, when called upon to surrender her, refused to comply with 
the request. Such conduct called for revengef all the 'chiefs of 
tireece, looking upon the outr^e as committed against them, united, 
vnder the supreme command of Agameninon, for a common expe- 
dition against Troy. Although Agamemnon was the ki^uif kings, 
strift-faoted Achilles, the son of the goddess Thetis, si^nsed him 
and all others in heroic courage and valour. In nearly twelve hnn- 
.dred ships the heroes and their foUawera sailed across to the coast 
of Asia, and besieged the city for a pwiod of ten years. The Tro- 
jana, among whom Hector, a son of Priam, was the chief champion, 
defnded themselves manfullj, and sometimes threatened the Greeks 
with destruction. This happened during the time when Achilles 
took no part in the contest, because he thought himself wronged by 
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Agunemnon. The TrujaoB were asBisted bjr aaxiliaiies fhim nrioiu 
parts of Asia Minor, and eveD from the far-diatant east. The great 
gods also took part in tba war, some faToaring the Greeks and 
otheis the Trojans. But in the tenth year of the oont«8t, Troy fell 
through the well-kaowa stratagem of the wooden horse, aocording . 
to the common belief, in the year b. o. 1184. 

The story of the war of Troy and its conquest cannot be without 
some hbtorie»l fonndation, altbongh its cause and the details related 
by the poet may be all fictitious. The Trojan war, as a general 
fact, cannot be denied. Attacks may have been repeatedly made 
upon Asia by the Hellenes for plunder, or more probably for the 
purpose of obtainiog permanent eettlemeats on the coasts, and it is 
not iinpossihle that such expeditions may have given rise to a war 
which assumed, in the hands of poets, the form in vhioh it has been 
handed down to us. Although Troy is Baid to have been destroyed 
at the end of the war, a Trojan state survived the fall of its capital, 
which was probably rebuilt, for we hear that it was destroyed a Eecoud 
time by the Phrygians, a Thracian people who entered Asia after 
the Trojan war. 

16. The return of the heroes from Troy formed a distinct circle 
of epic poetry, of which the Odyss ey forms only a Bmall part, and 
which was full of tragic and marvellous adventures. The conse- 
quences of the war were no less disastrous to the conquering heroes 
than to the vaui^uisfaed, for the former found their thrones occupied 
by usurpers, or their kingdoms in a state of anarchy, and many per- 
ished on their way homeward. In short, all the heroes disappear 
shortly after the Trojan war, and the heroic age comes to its close; 
we have arrived at the point which forma the transition from one 
period to another entirely new and diflerenC A second consequence 
of the war was no doubt the acquisition by the Greeks of a more 
perfect knowledge of the eastern coasts and of the islands of the 
.£gean. It is not impossible that the ..^lian colonies in Asia 
Minor, which are commonly said to have been planted abAit one oi 
two generations after the Trojan war, consisted to a great extent of 
Greeks, who neTcr returned from the Trojan expedition, for those 
colonies claimed Agamemnon as their ancestor. Certain, however, *' 
it b, that the foundation of the .^kilian colonies, on the north-* [ 
western coast of Asia Minor, was the natural result of the Trojan ] 
war, and dt the knowledge which the Greeks had acquired of those 
countries daring the progress of the war. 

17. . We have already spoken in general terms of the more promi- 
nent charaoleristio features of the heroic age. We shall now en 
deavour to see what more we can Ichtu from the Homeric pocmk 
about the government, social conditiun, religion, and arts during 
the same period ; for it must be remembered that on these subjects 
the Iliad and Odyssey contain information as trustworthy as if they 
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were historical documenla. Slavery existed in most parts of Greece ; 
slaves were chiefly employed in domestic Bervioe about their mas- 
ters and mietreBses, in gardening, and attending to the flocks and 
cattle. They were nearly in all cases persons taken prisoners in war 
or bought of pirates, or the children of such persons born and bred 
in the hoQse of their master. We never hear of a whole population 

^ having been reduced to slavery by conquerors. Husbandry was 
carried on by freemen who served the wealthy landowners for hire. 
These latter formed a higher order, distinguished by birth, and 
generally by valour, wisdom, and a love of adventure. They were 
the nobles or the chiefs of the nation — one among whom was the 
head of all, and bore the title of kin^, for the kingly form of gov- 
ernment was universally established in Greece during the heroic 
period ; but the king was only the first among his equals, who assisted 
him with their counsel. The people in every Greek Btate were 

C divided into genS or clans, which were bound together by certain 
religions observances. Laws, in our sense of the term, did not 

alt exist — alt rights and duties being Gzed by ancient usage, and con- 
firmed by successive precedents. The whole nation consisted of 
several tribes end numerous little independent states, and the legend 
of the Trojan war presents to us the first instance of a united 
national enterprise. The name Hellenes does not yet occur as a 
I general designation of all the Greeks, who are generally called 
1 Achaei, Danai, or Ar^ves. 

18. The social relations in the heroic age were extremely simple. 
The conduct of women was under less restraint than at a later 
period, and maidens of the highest rank had to perform the ordi- 
I nary domestic dnties, down to fetching water and washing. A 
father bad the absolute right of disposing of bis daughter's hand, 
and at the marriage both parties made presents to each other. 
Many of the female characters in the Homeric poems commaod our 
respect and admiration, and are among the noblest conceptions of 
the poet, though we can hardly imagine that they are types of the 
whole sex at the time. The food of the Greeks, as at all subse- 
quent times, was of the simplest kind, but singing and dancing 
were among the favourite amusements and ornaments of their social 
'gatherings. Bxeessive drinking is hardly ever mentioned. To- 
wards their inferiors the Greeks were kind and, amiable, and their 
severity towards slaves was never wanton. In war, however, quarter 
was not given, unless it were to obtain a large ransom, and acts of 
ferocious croelty were often indulged in. Great care, however, was 
taken to secure an honourable burial for the slain. Conquered 
cities were generally treated with merciless cruelty, the men being 
pat to death, and women and children distributed among tlie con- 
querors aa slaves. 
(■^ "IS. The religion of the heroic age was only a further developmeDt 
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of Oat ft Hm PelM^iaos, and not etaentiall; diSMsnt ftom that 2 
wbioh we find eetablUbed during the historical Bgee. The Greek ^ 
Btrongly sympAtbised wi^ the outward worid, and id all the objects 
aroQad him be fbuod life, or imparted it to tbem from the fulness 
of hia owB imagination. Ever; part of nature roused in him a dis- 
tinct sentiment of religioua awe, and ererywhere he found divine 
powers to worship. The complicated ajstem of mythology wbich 
arose out of this simple worabip of the powers of DatDre, was formed <-, 
partly by a process of personification, and partly by raising the local ^ 
divinities of certain tribes to the rank of national gods, by connect- / 
■ng and uniting tbem into one great family. These processes were p 
tbe work of the national mind of the Greehs, strengthened and s 
guided by the poets. Each tribe and city, however, continued to C 
worship one or more deities as its special patrons or protectors. Alt ) 
the gods were conceived as beings with hamaa forms, and as snbject 
to the same passions and frailties as mortals; but they were never- 
theless believed to punish men for their offences, both in this world 
and in their future Bta(«. Prayers and sacrifices were employed to 
obtain their favour, and the more precious tbe offering was, tbe more 
pleasing it was thought to be to the deity. Hence the sacrifice of Jt 
hu man lif e was tbe highest oblation. The gods were represented in 
statues and'symbols, but we must not believe that these statues or ^ 
symbols themselves were worshipped as the divine beings ; such ; 
gross idolatry seems to have arisen only in later times, when the ( 
symbol was confounded with the power symbolised. The functions ^ 
of the priests, both male and female, who were generally connected 
with the worship of some particular divinity, consisted majnly in 
oSering sacrifices, though the kings and fathers of families might 
do tbe same on behalf of those whom they represented. Tbe most 
important branch, however, of a priest's duties, consisl«d in his , 
ascertaining the will of the gods, and those occurrences of the ) 
future which the faculties of man were unable to divine. The 
belief in tbe possibility of obtaining such knowledge gave rise to 
oracular places, tbe most renowned of which were Dodona and 
Delphi ; bat many other methods also were resorted to, to'dTscover 
the will of the gods or the decrees of destiny. The awe and reve- 
rence for departed great men grodnally led to hero-worship, which, 
common as it was in lat«r times, is never alluded to in the Homerio 
poems. 

20. In regard to the knowledge possessed by tbe Greeks during 
tJie heroic age, and the arts they cultivated, we find that their geo- 
graphical information was almost confined to Greece, the islands of 
the JEgeio, and the north-western parts of Asia Minor; all the 
rest of tW^iirnt world was known only from vague rumours and 
rept^k VBence the poet's descriptions of foreign lands are fall of ~ 
moalVarveUonB circumstaqfM- The whole earth is conceived as a 
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planejiit6i3fij_auiTftunded by the river_Q2SanBH ; tlie Mediterranean 
waa only a depression oT'the earth's surface, the central point of 
which wag De lphi. „ A vast pit in the earth, called Hades, was the 
receptacle of the departed spirits, and far below the earth Uy the 
still more dismal pit of Tartarna. Mount CT^nijiafi, in Thessaly, 
was regarded as the highest inountain on eartEjand as the habita- 
tion of the gods ; and the yault ^ heaven was conaJdere' J "tifTie "a 
solid vauTt of metal, supportecl~Fy Atlas, wlib ^ept asunder heaven 
and earlh. 

Navigation was still in its infancy, and consisted mainly in coast- 
ing or sailiDg from island to island. The largest ships which sailed 
against Troj, are said t« have carried one hundred and twenty men, 
though probably they did not really contain more than fifty. En- 
gagements at sea are never mentioned. Astronomy as a science can 
hardtj be said to have existed. All the Greeks, down to the time 
of Solon, divided the year into twelve lunar months, the defects of 
which were remedied by occasional intercalations. Commerce was 
indeed carried on, but was not held in great esteem by a nation 
which regarded the pursuit of war as more honourable, and piracy 
as more lucrative. Money is not mentioned by the poet, so that all 
commerce must have been carried on by barter. The wealthy heroes 
appear to have lived not only in rude plenty, but in a high degree 
of Iniury and splendour; but we most remember tbat the poet, in 
.descriptions of this kind, was not obliged always to adhere strictly 
to the real srate of things. The arts amongst the Oreelcs, if com- 
pared with those of eastern nations, can scarcely be said to have 
advanced beyond a state of inikncy. 

The art of war was in a similar condition. In the Iliad we hear 
much of the combats of cbieis, but little or nothing of engagements 
of the masses^ and the contests are decided by the valour of indi- 
vidual heroes, or by the interposition of the gods. The art of 
besie^ng a town seems to have been utterly unknown. 

21. Although the poems bearing the name of Homer are the 
most ancient in European literature, yet they are by no means the 
first atlemptfi that were made in poetry. The Homeric poems 
themselves furnish evidence of its having been cultivated before the 
Iliad and Odyssey were composed. The poet or minstrel, in the 
heroic age, was held in the highest honour by the ohie& and heroes; 
his presence waa welcomed at all their feasts aa that of a divinely 
inspired personage, for it was the poet who exalted and embellished 
the ej^luits of the heroes, whose deeds formed his principal themes. 
Another kind of poetry consisted of religions hymns to soothe the 
anger or win the favoor of tbe gods. Music was alwi 
ing occasionally, united with the recital of poetr)^i|| 
with thia early poetry, we must oonsider the art of 
had been Introduced among the Qrt*^ at an early p 
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PhoenioianH. Homer himHif does not distioctlj allude to it in 
any part of his poems, tboagh it onght not to be ioferred from tbis 
that it iras unknown in bis time. Ab to wbether the Homerio 
poems were origiaallj composed in writing, is a question which has 
been much discussed io modern tJnies, though it is highly probable 
that at first thej were not committed to writing, but composed by 
the poet, and retained in his memory, and that for a considerable 
time they were pmpagaled only by oral tradition. No one now 
doubts that the Iliad is substantially the work of one genius ; but 
it is more doubtlul es to whether both the Iliad and the Odyt^sey 
are the productions of the same poet. The tjme in which Homer 
himself is believed to have lived, is separmted by several genera- - 
tioDs from the Trojan war. Hesiod, some of whose productions 
have come down to our time, is a poet of a somewhat later period 
than Homer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTOHT OP TBE DORIC STATES FROM THE BBTCRH Of THB 
BERACLEIDS, DOWN TO THE END OF THE SECOND UES8ENIAN 
WAR. 

1. About siity years after the fell of Troy, during which period 
DO change is recorded in the history of Greece, great commotions 
arose in the coantry in consequence of immigrationa from the north. 
The first of these is the immigration of the Tbessalians from Epirus 
into the country afterwards called ThessaTy, ^n consequence of ' 
which the original inhabitants, as the Boeotians and Achaeans, 
vere partly reduced to a state of servitude, and partly compelled to 
emigrate. The Boeotiana took forcible possession of the country, - 
subsequently called after them Boeotia. Here agsio the Cadmeans 
and Minyans being driven from their homes, and joined by Acbae- 
ans from Peloponnesus, are said to have crossed the ^geau, and 
established in the north-west of Asia Minor the eettlemeota known 
''under tbe name of the .^k>lian colonies. But it bas already been 
remarked (p. 127) that these colonies probably were in a cloeer con- 
neciinn with tbe expedition against Troy than tbis tradition seems 
to indicate. 

A much more important movement was that occasioned by the 
migration of the Dorians from their little country on the north of -J- 
mount Parnassus to Peloponnesus, of which they conquered the.r' .- 
iairest provinces. The faot of this migration, which is generally 
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SBBtgned to the yvar b. g. 1104, cannot be doubted, althongli then 
are qnestions connected with rt which cannot be anewered in ft 
satisnctoiy manner. Firat of all, it ia hardly conoeiv^le that the 
little conntry aAerwardg known by the name of Doris should baro 
sent forth bands coDqueriDg nearly the whole of Feloponnesos, 
althongh we may admit that the conqnerors in this, as id many 
other oases were far less nnmerons than the oonquered. Seeondly, 
the manner in which the descendants of Heracles are mixed np 
with the migration ih altogether fobwlous. The cooaequenca of 
this migration however was, that the population of the peninsula 
changed its character; the hardy Dorians either crushed the origin«l 
inhabitants and reduced them to a etate of servitDde, or expelled 
them and forced tbem to seek new homes in foreign lands. The 
mountainoue country of Arcadia, inhabited from time immemorial 
by Pelaegians, remained free, though its population, being sui- 
rouoded on all sides by Dorian Hellenes, gradually lost their primi- 
tive character, iBildsljeiy me. Ij M^ueB. ^The canae of the migration 
was intimeteI;.i»dn^!teil>^lrUw^ft((itioffwii^'D!6 story about the 
, descendants of Heracles. They had, it is said, a legitimate claim 
to the succession to the throne of Argos, and made repeated attempts 
by force of arms to gain possession of it, until at length the three 
brothers AristodemuB, Temenus, and CresphonleB, supported by 
Dorians, ^tolinns, and Loorians, crossed the entrance of the Corin- 
thian gulf at NaupactuH, and having conquered Tisamenus, a grand- 
son of Agamemnon, divided the beat portions of Peloponnesus among 
themselves. 

2. Osj'lns, an ^tolian chief who had guided the invaders, claimed 
and obtained as his share in the conqueet the fertile country of 
£Uis, which he is said to have governea wisely and mildly, t^ing 
only a portion of the land for bis followers, and leaving the re- 
mainder in the hands of the original inhabitants. TiEamenus, with 
many of his Achaean followers, attempted to obtain peaceful settle- 
ments among the lonians on the north coast of Peloponneaus, but 
failing in this, he overcame them in a battle, and forced them to 
quit their country. Ionia henceforth bore the name of Achaia, and 
the exiled lonians found refuge among their kinsmen in Attica; 
hut as that country was too small, the lonians, accompanied by 
numerous other adventurers, emigrated to the western coast of 
Asia Minor, where they founded what are called the Ionia n col onies. 
In the meantime the Ueracleid chiefs were engaged in dividing the 
conquest among themselves. Eurysthenes and Procles, the twin- 
sons of Ariatodemus, obtained Lacouia, Temenus, Argos, and Cres- 
phont«s Messenia. The conquest thus described in the traditions 
cannot possibly have been accompiiebed at once^ or even within a 
short period. It » well known that Ai^os was not conquered until 
after a long protracted war. Fylois in Heesenia, even after the 
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Bonqiiest of tb« rest of the conntry, vts for centories rated by th« 
desceodaDts of its anoient bing Nelens. Id Lnconin the Dorian 
conqnerors are said to haye met with little resiataooe. Enrysthenea 
aod Procles, who fixed their resideiice at Sparta, are reported to 
kav« allowed the conqnered Aohaeaos the same rights as the aon- 
qnerittg Dorians; but Agis, the ancccasor of fiaryathanes, reduced 
tbe Acbaeans to the condition of sobjeots, and all yielded except 
the inhabitants of the to»n of Heloa, who, however, were compelled 1 
to submit, and lost not only their politieel independence, bnt their 
pereonat liberty, givinp; rise and name to the class of serfs called / 
Eelota. In this atory also the yBoity of the conquerors is but too 
apparent, and we know on rery good anthority that Amyclse, which 
is said to bare capitulated at once, remained an independent little 
Btate in Laoonia for a period of neariy three hundred years. Helos 
seems to have maintained its independence even later, and it is in 
short more than probable that the Dorians in Laconia as well as 
elsewhere had to stm^ie for a long period before they were com- 

Elete masters of the countries once occnpied by the Achacans. A 
ule later than tbe invasion of Peloponnesua, Corinth also was 
conquered by a Heracleid of the name of Aletes accompanied by 
Dorian adventurers, and the race of Sisyphus was dethroned. This 
event bronght the conquering Dorians info conflict with Attica, 
which was then governed by Codms, a son of Melanthna. The 
Dorians, in conBef|Qence of the wars and their devastations, it is 
said, suffering from scarcity in their newly conquered countries, 
resolved upon invading Attica, under the leadership of Aletes of 
Corinth. Accordingly they encamped in Attica, and the oracle of 
Delphi had promised them snccesg, provided they spared the life of , 
tbe Athenian king. This oracle had become known to tbe Athe- 
nians, and their king resolved to sacrifice himself for his country. ', 
Disguised In a woodman's garb, he went among tbe Dorians and 
killed one with his bill, whereupon he himself was slain by another. 
When the Dorians discovered what bad taken place, they despaired 
of succesH, and withdrew their forces from Attica. 

3. About the same time Megara, which had until then belonged 
to AtticB, was separated from it, being occupied by a Dorian colony 
jrom Corinth, by which it was afterwards held in subjection, .^^na 
was likewise seized by Dorians from Epidaums. Hut by far tbe 
most importai^ Dorian colonies were those established in Crete ^ 
during the third generation after the eonqneet of Peloponnesua. 
These colonies were founded by Dorians from Sparta and Argos, 
who during tbe broils and conflicts in Peloponnesoa were induced 
to seek new homes elsewhere. Some of these emigrants, who can- 
not have been very numerous, established themselves in Rhodes, 
which henceforth became a Dorian island. The conquest of Cret« 
is 8ud to have been a matter of little difficulty, as the island had 
12 
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been desolated b; pestilence and famine ; bnt it must neTertbeUM* 
hive Jaken some time before the Dorians became complete masten 
of it. Tbe political institutions of Crete, greatly resembling those 
of Sparta, are said b; some to have been introduced into tbe latter 
citj fr«m tbe island, while others maintdn that the Cretan towns 
derived tbew from Sparta. The real truth, howeTer, seems to bo 
that neither place derived them from tbe other, but that ibey vera 

Q the comm on inatitntiona.fif the OorJo race, which carried them with 
it wbereverlt formed settlements, thoufrh we do not deny that some 
of those institutions may have existed in Crete ever since the time 
of king Minos, to whom the Dorians of Crete were inclined to 
trace ibem, for the purpose of making them appear more ancient 
and venerable. All the inhabitants of Crete were divided into 
three classes, freemen, slaves, and perioeci, tbe last of whom pro- 
bably were the ancient proprietors of the soil, but were compelled 
to live in open towns and villages, and had to pay a certain tas to 
their Boric rulers, though tbey were personally free. Tbe govern- 
ment, the administradoo, and tbe m^ing of tbe laws, wore in the 
hands of the Doric freemen, who also reserved other rights and 
privileges for themselves, though their rule does not appear to have 
been very oppressive. The slaves were either persons who had for- 
cibly resisted tbe invaders, or such as bad been slaves before. The 
land was partly left to its former owners, and partly taken possession 
of by the new colonists ; bnt besides these portions, each state set 
apart a domain for itself which was coltivated by pnblio slaves. All 
the land was tilled by the perioeci and slaves, while tbe Dorians 
knew no other pursuits but those of war, and lived by the toil of 
their subjects and slaves. The form of government was nearly tbe 
same in all the Doric colonies of Cret«, which shows that it had a 
national character, and was not the result of accident Kings are 
not mentioned, but their place was supplied by ten annual magis- 
trates hearing the title of cosmoi, who were elected from among the 
most illustrious families by the body of free citizens. At the end 
of their year of office, the cosmoi might b^ elected into the senate, 
called geronia or bol^, of which tbey remained members for Kfe. 
Tbe number of senators in each state s^ems te have been thirty. 
This constitution was evidently thoroughly aristocratic. The 
assembly of tbe people, consisting of the free Doric citizens, might 
be convened by tne magistrates whenever they thonght it advisable, 
but its members seem to have had little power beyond giving their 
assent to the measures brought before them. 

4. The most striking feature in the Cretan mode of life, thougK 
this too they had in common with most other Boric states, was tbe 

-^ custom according to which all tbe eitiEcus, old and young, took 
their meals together at public tables and at the expense of the state. 
These pnblic meals, which were elsewhere called syssitia, bore id 
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Crete tlie name of apdreia orandria. They kept up among the 
rnling class a feeling of unity aoiTDf iiaperiority over their aabjecta, 
and bonnd tojjether the citizens by close intimacy, while the young 
bad opportunities of listening to the opinions and views of the older 
men. Besides this, however, the conduct of boya and youths was 
strictly watched by persons appointed for the purpose. Their train^ / 
ing and education were condacted with tbe same severity and hanh- \ 
nesB aa at Sparta. Institutions like these occur more or lesa in all 
the Doric states of Greece, a fact which showa inoontrovertibly that t 
they were not the work'of any particular lawgiver, hut the natural | 
resnltfl of the character of the Doric race. 

S. Although the history of the Doric states of Peloponnesus 
duriog tbe first ceotaries after their formation is extremely obscure, 
jet it is evident that Sparta was tbe chief among them, aad that 
the Doric iuBtitutions there were more fully developed than in any 
other state. These ciTonmstanoes, and tbe conquest of Messenia by 
Sparta, raised her in the oonrse of time to the supremacy not only ' 
of Peloponnesus but of Greece, and the greatness and glory she thus 
acquired have shed a lustre over her whole history which in many 
respects is not well deserved. The constitution of Sparta is generally 
ascribed to Lycargus, who is believed either to have devised it, or at 
least to have introduced it among his countrymen. But if we look 
to the nature of the Spartan iostitutioas, and compare them with 
those of other Doric states, it becomes highly probable that they 
cannot have been the work of one particular mind, but that the 
gronad-work at least was common to alt tbe Dorians, so that Lycur- 
gns, if he ever existed, cannot have done much more than systems^ 
tjse and supplement that which he already found in operation. The 
mythical character of the history of this renowned lawgiver is far- 
ther confirmed by the differeot statements about bis descent and the 
time when he flourished, for while some regard him as a oontempo- 
rarj of the Heracleid cooqnerors, others place him more than two 
hundred years later, that is, abont B. c. 884. Sparta was governed 
by two kings descended from Aristodemns, whose two sons, Earys- 
thenes and Prooles, ruled the kingdom in common, and Lycurgus 
vas generally believed to have been connected wiih one of these 
royal houses. By an act of justice and generosity he secured the 
Baccession to a posthumous son of his brother ; and as this involved 
htm m nnpleosantries with the infant's mqther, who wished to marry 
him, be left his country and spent tbe best part of his life iu foreign 
lands, though bis pouutrymeo often invited him to retnm. He is 
said to have gathered information in the most distant countries, and 
on his return he found Lacedaemon in a state of anarchy and poli- 
tical dissolution. The need of reform was generally felt, and having 
secured the favour of a large body of the leading men at tjparta, and 
been dcolared by the Delphic or&ole to be wiser than ordinary mi^- 
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talfl, he snceessivel; procured the enaotment of a scries of ordi- 
nances, bj which the civil and military oonstitatioD of the state, the 
distribution of property, the education of the cttiaeDS, and the regu- 
lation of their daily life and intercourse, were fixed as on a sacredr 
and immutabls basis. Having accomplished his great work in spite 
of violent opposition, he went to Delphi, having previously bound 
his fellow citizens by a Bolemn oath t^ make no change in his laws 
until bis return. The lawgiver himself, however, never returned, 
and an oracle was transmitted to Sparta declaring that she should 
flourish as long as she observed his laws. When, where, and how 
. he died was never known, but the Spartans honoured him as a god 
with a temple and annual sacrifices. 

6. This story about the famous Spartan lawgiver was believed by 
nearly all the anoients, and one fact seems to be dear fVom their 
coucurrent testimony, that the legislation, which is described as tho 
work of LycnrguB, delivered Sparta from anarchy and the evils of 
misrule, and that it formed the commencement of a long period of 
tninquiility and order. The reforms which were introduced affected 
the whole country of Laconia, and the private as well as the publio 
life of its inhabitants. The great object of the legislator seems to 
have been to maintain the sovereignty of Sparta over the rest of 
Lacottia, and to unite the Spartans among themselves by the closest 
ties. The ancient usages and customs now assumed the character 
of strict law, sanctioned and hallowed by religion: In order to gain 
a basis for his new regulations, the lawgiver is said to have made 
an entirely new division of all the landed property in Laeonia, thus 
removing the causes of discord, and facilitating the reform of 
abuses, which feuds and quarrels among the Doric rulers them- 
selves seem to have produced. 

7. Lycurgos, then, is said first of all (o have divided Laconia, so 
far as it was then subject to Sparta, into thirty-nine thousand lots, 
of which nine thousand were assigned to Spartan families, and thirty 
thousand to the free Laconian subjects. As it is scarcely possible 
to conceive the existence of so many Spartan and Laconian &milies, 
we are perhaps justified in preferring another account, which speaks 
of only four thousand lots assigned to the Spartans by Lycurgus, 
and mentions that this number was doubled utter the conquest of 
Messenia. There can be no doubt that in this distribution the ruling 
Spartans selected for themselves the moat fertile and valuable por- 
tions of the country, to maintain their families and their numerous 
slaves. Some parts of the land, however, remained the property 
of the state, being its domain, while others continued, as before, to 
be the property of t«mples. How fax these agrarian regnlatioiiB 
were new, and bow far the legislator only fixed by law what had 
been long established by custom, cannot be ascertained. 

S. AU the inhubitanCs of Laconia were divided into three ranks 
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or cImsm.— 1. The Dorians of Sparta; i. The serfe or Helots; 
and 3. Tbe subject people of Leconia. The last were chiefly 
Acha«aQs, that is, the anoieot iohabitaDts of the coaotiy, iater- 
miied with strangers that had accompanied the Dorians at tbe 
time of the invasioo. For the pnrposo of weakening them, the 
Spartans dispersed them over the countiy in open towns and vil- 
lages. The ruling Doriana of Sparta always looked upon them with 
jealonaj and a degree of fear. These Laconiaos bad no political ) 
rights, but had to bear the heaviest public burdens, and to fight : 
the buttles, tbe main object of which was to gratify the pride and ; 
tnibition of their rulers. Personally, however, they were free, and 
enjoyed the undivided possession of the trade and manufactures of / 
the country ; for the higher as well as the lower arts were looked | 
upon as degrading to a Spartan. Tbe Helots or serfs were pro- 
bably the descendants of those Achaeana who, in consequence of / 
their obstinate resistance to the invading Dorians, had been reduced I 
to slavery. Their condition was most wretched ; they were always 
feared aad suspected by their masters, and atrooiooa violence was 
often resort«d to, lo reduce their strength or break their anirit. 
They were bound to the soil, and could not be torn from it, oi sold 
into another country; some were employed in domestic, and others 
in public works; by zeal and industry, however, tbey might obtain 
their freedom. When a Spartan went out as a soldier in time of 
war, he was always attfinded by a number of Helot-Sj who then bad 
an opportunity of enriching themselves by the spoil. These advan- 
tages, however, which the Spartan slaves bad in common with 
those of all other KDcieot nations, were more than counterbalanced 
by tbe inhuman craclty with which they were treated by their 
masters; and on one occasion two thousand of them were murdered . 
for no other reason than because they were brave men. It would 
seem also that in later times tbe condition of tbe Helots became 
worse than it bad been originally. No wonder, therefore, that 
their masters lived in perpetual fear of tbera. The Spartans, that 
is, th e ruling body ^gf fTpr^J fid nnH T)(\n t: mnjnpmni, were entirely 
dependent upon their slaves, who cultivateiTihetr lands, and at- 
tended on them in time of war and during their stay at home ; tbe 
Helot had to work and toil for his master, without ever enjoying 
tbe results of his latiours. The ruling body of the Spartans had I 
all equal riehts, and formed a class like the Roman patricians, | 
resembling, in many points, a modern aristocracy. They were tbe 
only real citizens of tbe state, all the rest being subjects and slaves. I 
The Dorians at Sparta, as everywhere else, were divided into three 
tribes, just as the lonians always formed four; their names at Snarta 
were Kylleans, Dymanes, and PamphylianSj and these three tribes 
were subdivided into thirty obae. It is not known whether tbe 
Eylleans, who claimed to be descended from Heracles, and to whom 
12* 
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t^e roj'Bl families belonged, had aoy privilegeB not scared by the 
two other tribes. 

9. As all free Spartans, except the two kinge, bad equal Ttgbta, 
their constitution may be cailed a democracy, with two hereditary 
magistrates at its head ; but in relation to the Laconians scattered 
oyer the country, it was a rigid aristocracy, which clung to the 
aocient forms of the coDStitation even at a time when its spirit had 

(completely departed. The spirit of the Spartans was eminently 
conaervative, so that in Iat«r times their constitution was in coostant 
antagonism to the spirit of the age, which required reforms and 
improvements. The men wbo saw the evil and attempted reforms 
fell victims to their eadeavotirs. The sovereign power at Sparta, as 
in all other ancient republics, resided in the assembly of the citi- 
zens, which was convened by the magtstratea at stated periods, but 
could only accept or reject the measures brought before it — all 
discuBsion as well as the proposing of amendments being confined to 
persons in office. Such assemblies were no part of the legislation 
of LycQrgDs, any moro than the ezistenoe of a senate or council of 
elders, called gerusia, but bad existed from time immemorial, and 
probably alt that the lawgiver did, was to regulate and organise that 
which had existed as an ancient usage. The senate consisted of 
twenty-eight members, or, including the two kings, tJiirty, each 
representing one of the thirty obae. They were elected by the 
kings, without regard to anything except age and personal merit, 
and no one could become a member of the gerusia before be had 
completed his sixtieth year; bnt then they held their office for life. 
Tbey bad to prepare the measures that were brooght before the 
assembly of tbe citisens, and in early times their authority must 
have been more extensive than afterwards, for the two kings had in 
the gerusia no more power than any other senator ; but in later 
times, when part of their functions were assumed by tbe ephors, who 
bear some resemblance to the Roman tribunes of the plebs, tbe influ- 
ence of both the senate and the kings was reduced to comparative 
insignificance. 

10. It is remarkable that while the kingly dignity was abolished 
in all other parts of Greece, it was maintained at Sparta almost as 
long as it formed an independent state. Its powers, however, were 
in the course of time considerably reduced by the institution of 
tbe ephorate. The chief functions of the kings were to command 
the armies, of which they seem originally to have had the uncon- 
trolled direction ; l^esides this, tbey were the high priests of the 
nation, more especially priests of Zeus, and had a kind of jnrisdio- 
tion which was afterwards greatly limited. However, although 
the power of the kings was not very great, the honours attached 
to their station wero by no means insignificant, for they were 
revered as the chief magistriitea and as connected with tbe gods 
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b; tbeir Sesceot; and besides possessing eitcnBiTe demesnes in 
Tarions paTE~of the country, tbey received certain paymenta ia 
kind which enabled them to maintain their household and to exer- 
cise great hospitality. The time when ephors were appointed la 
uncertain, some assigning the institution to Lycurgus and others to 
a later period, though the probability is that they too were an 
ancient I>oric magistracy which bad existed long before the time of 
the lawgiver. They were five in number, and were elected annually. 
They exercised from the first a kind of superintendence and juris- 
diction over the civil aAirs of the Spartans; bat their political 
importance belongs to a later period. 

11. The principle pervading the whole Spartan constitution was 
that a citi zen was bo rn and live d only for the state , that his sub- 
stance, time, strength, facuTlies, and affections, were to be dedicated 
to its service, and that its welfare and glory should be hts happiness 
and honour; and this principle was the necessary resalt of the cir- 
cumstances under which a handfuit of Dorians had become masters 
of a country with a population far more numerous than themselves. 
As the Spartans were a close aristocracy, their numbers continually 
decreased, and as their property could not be sold, but always 
descended to the eldest son, or in default of a male beir to the 
eldest daughter, the landed estates in the end accnmalated in the 
hands of a few immensely wealthy proprietors, while a great many 
persons lived in extreme poverty. Money was not coined at Sparta 
even at the time when all the other Sreek states had long adopted 
it as a convenience ; the possession of precious metals was forbidden 
as dangerous, and bars or pieces of iron continued to be the anly 
legal carrency at Sparta down to the latest times. This prohibition 
of the precious metals, however, applied to the Spartans only, the 
Laconians not being affected by it, for tbey were free in their com- 
mercial dealings with other states. A regulation like this ia always 
Bare to defeat its own ends, and the Spartans in later times were _^ 
notorions above all other Qrceks for their avarice. The women, the 
mothers of the brave warriors, were much more respected and 
honoured at Sparta than in other parts of Greece, and some of 
them have ao^uired a renown in history wbioh is scarcely inferior 
to that of the noblest Roman matrons. The education of young 
men for the service of the st-ste was conducted with particular care. 
Its sphere was very narrow, for all that was aimed at was to train 
men who were to live in the midst of difficulty and danger, and 
who should be equally ready to command and to obey ; the cultiva- > 
tioD of the intellect and the feelings was totally neglected. Sickly 
or deformed infants were eiposed in a glen of mount Taygetug. '' 
Warlike poetry and rausio, however, were much enjoyed by the 
Spartans, whence the Iliad became very popnlar among thep at an 
early period, and Tyrtaeus was held in high honour THo other 
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amusementt of the Spartans, joang and old, were tbe palaestra or 
gymDafltic esercises and ihe cbaae. They were Bol<liers from the 
age of maturity down to their sixtieth year. 

12. All the iDHtitutioDS of Sparfa were of a one-Bided character, 
and the unlimited admiratioa hestowed upon them by hoth anoieot 
and modern writers has in our time piven way to a more correct 
eattniate. In all their movements, the Spartans were cautions aod 
slow; war was their element, and this spirit wag maintained by their 
ancient system of tactics. The main strength of the army con- 
sisted in its heavy-armed infantry, the only mode of service which 
was tiiought worthy of a free Spartan. The cavalry never acquired 

- any great efficiency at Sparta. The Helots formed the light in&n- 
try. Sparta, moreover, was never distinguished for its navy; it« 
great stren^h always lay in its land force. 

13. It was not till about a centuTy after the time in which Lycnr- 
gas is cotomonly said to have lived, that all Laconia was subdued by 
its Dorian conquerors, and in the enjoyment of a period of repose. 
The institnttons of Lycurgus made ^e Spartans strong and united; 
and having for centuries been accusiomed to war with the ancient 
Achaean population of the country, they seem now to have been 
impatient for fresh enterprises. Jealousy appears to have spruug 
up between Argos and Sparta about the possession of the eastern 
coast of Laconia, which had originally belonged to Argos. Of this 
district the Spartans made themselves masters; and the result was 
a series of hostilities, in the course of which att«mpts were also 
made to conquer Tegea in Arcadia; they were often renewed, but 
always failed. 

14. An easier and more inviting conquest offered itself in the 
west. It was probably not without jealousy and envy that the 
Dorians of Laconia observed that Messenia was a much fairer and 
more fertile country thau their own, and a pretext for war was easily 
found. The Dorians in Messeuia, moreover, bati acted very diffe- 
rently towards the Achaean population, which, having submitted to 
the invaders without much resistance, bad been treated with mode- 
ration and mildness by the conquerors. The first Dorian king, 
Creaphontes, is even said to have formed plans for uniting the 
Dorians and Achaeans into one people. The jealousy of his Dorian 
subjects, indeed, thwart«d this scheme ; but it was taken up again 
by bis Bon .^^yptus, and carried. His successors followed the same 
policy, and the country prospered, and the arts of peace flourished 
under it. The arts of war were probably not so much cultivated 
there as at Sparta, and this may have been another reason why the 
Spartans thought it an easy matter to conquer their neighbours. 
Such temptations rendered it easy for them to find a pretext for war. 

16. .Irritations and provocations are said to have occurred at 
different times; but the event which finally led to the outbreak of 
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■tnx, waa a private wrong oonunitted by & Spartan a^nrt a M«0ae- 
tiian. The result was, that in B. o. 743 the Spartans boand them- 
selvcs hj an oath not to cease warring against Messenia nntjl the 
coantry should be made theirs by the riKht of conqnest; and soon 
afterwards they invaded it, massacred the defenoeleas inhabitants, 
&ad established tbewselves in the fortified towa of Amphea. Thoa 
commenced the first Messenian war, which lasted trom b. o. 743 to 
724. The accoants which we have of it, aa well as thoae of the 
second war, are little more than poetical lays or popnlar traditione. 
After the lapse of several years, during wbicb the Spartans had 
constantly made ravaging ezoursions from Amphea, and the Messe- 
niana had suffered severely, the latter fortified themselves in the 
stronghold on mount Ithome. Victory waa promised by nn oracle 
to the Messenians, on condition of a pure virgin being aaorificed to 
the infernal gods; and when it became known to the Spartans that 
the sacrifice had been made, they were discouraged, until after 
several years their king, Tbeopompofl, again led an army iuto the 
country, and fought a Dattle. The Messenian kins was slain, and 
was succeeded by Aristodemus, whose daughter had been sacrificed 
for her country. He won the hearts of the people, governed them 
wisely, and formed an alliance with tbe Arcadians. The war eon- 
liaaed in the form of petty inroads and ravages, which were renewed 
every year at the harvest season, and it was not till ibe fifth year of 
the reign of Aristodemus, that a pitebed battle was fought at_ tbe 
foot of mount Ithome, in which the Spartans and their allies were 
defeated. But various oracles and successful stratagems of tbe 
Spartans, in the end reduced Aristodemus to despair, in which he 
made away with himself. The Messenians, upon this untoward 
event, lost their hopes, but not their courage. Damis, their com- 
maoder, once more made a vigorous sally from Ithome ; but when 
tbe bravest leaders had fallen, the people fled from the foirtress, 
leaving their rich fields in the possession of the conquerors, and the 

16. After this catastrophe, tbe main body of the Meesenians 
dispersed from Ithome to their own homes, bat many took refage 
in foreign lands. Ithome was razed to the ground ; and the Spar- 
tans, after taking all the other Messenian towns, disposed of the 
country at their pleasure. Tbe Messenians who remained in their 
native land were reduced to the condition of serfs, and, like the 
Helols, had to pay to their masters half the produce of their fields ; I 
and the remaining portions of the land were distributed among the 
Spartans, or perhaps to the offspring of miied marriages between 
Spartans and Laconians, who did not enjoy the full franchise, and 
were for this reason iodnced in b. c. 708 to quit Greece, and found I 
a new home for themselves at Tarentum, in the south of Italy. ' 

It would seem that to this period also belongs the exCeosioD of 
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the powers of the ephors, who are commonly said to have been in- 
Btituted bj king Theopompas. Their superisteodence of the eseitu- 
tion of the laws muBt have brought them into freqnent collision 
with the kings ; and a dexterous and enterprising ephor might by 
this means easily raise his power above that of Ibe kings themselves. 
In later times, the ephore also had the power of convoking the 
assembly of the people, of laying measures before it, and of actiDg 
in its name. By this means they easily rose above all other magis- 
trates, and exercised a power at Sparta not nnlike that of the ple- 
beian tribunes at Borne. 

17. During the first Messcnian war, Argos, probably nnder its 
distingnisbed king Pheidon, had recovered the eastern coast of La- 
oonia as far as cape Malea, and even conquered the island of Cy- 
I thera. It eeems at that time to have been a great power, but after 
) Pbeidon's death all was lost again, and Sparta ruled over the south 
f* of Peloponnesos from sea to sea. Caranus, a brother of Pheidon, is 
i said to havo emigrated, and to have fbunded the dynasty of the 
C kingdom of t ^acedonia in the north. Sparta, however, was not to 
enjoy her conquests undisturbed. The subjugated MesseniaDS, acd 
Btill more their exiled countrymen, burned with indignation against 
tbeir oppressors. Aristomenes, a Messenian of noble descent and 
BUrpassing valour, cheered on his countrymen and roused them into 
action ; alliances also were formed with Argos, Arcadia, and even 
with Klis, and in b. c. 685 the Messeniaos took up arms to shake off 
the yoke. The accounts of this war, which lasted till B. c. 668, are 
Btill more mythical or fabulous than those of the first, though the 
fact of the war iuelf is beyond all doubt. Aristomenes, it is said, 
rallied his countrymen in the mountainous districts. A great battle 
was fought before any assistance could come from Sparta ; the vic- 
tory was not decisive, but the Spartans were terror-struck by the 
unexpected insurrection, and the Messenians conceived fresh hopes. 
Aristomenes, who refused the proffered crown, is reported one night 
to have boldly entered the city of Spans, and to have dedicated a 
trophy in the temple of Athena. The SparUns were advised by the 
god of Delphi to seek an Athenian couusellor ; and the Attic town 
of Apbidnae sent Tyrtaens, a martial poet, to their aid. They also 
received auxiliaries from Corinth and other places, while tbe Mes- 
senians were supported by their exiled countrymen, and cheered on 
by the soothsayer Theocles. Near Stenyeleros a great battle was 
fought, in which the Spartans were routed, so that for a time Mes- 
Benia was freed from her enemies. After a while, however, Aris- 
tomenes again took up the offensive, ravaged the towns and villages 
of Laconia, and was stopped in bis progress only by an accidental 
wound. Id the third year Sparta again prepared fur battle, in 
which, assisted by the treachery of the Arcadians, she gained a vic- 
tory. Aristomenes, nothing daunted, assembled bis countrymen oa 
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mount Eirs, where thej fordfied themaelves, sod were besieged b; 
the enemy. AriBtomenes maintained himself by frequent salliea, 
and the Spartans, in order to prevent his obtaining supplies for his 
men, laid waste the Burroanding country. 

18. But all was in vain, for one nigbt Aristomenes went as far 
as Amjolae, and retnrned laden with booty. In a second expedition 
of a similar kind, however, he was nnsuccessful, and, with his oom- 
panions, fell into the hands of his enemies, who, treating their cap- 
tives like vile malefactors, threw them into a deep pit called the 
Ceadas. The life of Aristomenes is said to have been saved in a 
marvellous manner, and he soon again joined his men at Eira. 
But after many moet estraordinary adventures and eaccesEos which 
the legend ascribes to him, he incurred the anger of the gods, who 
now turned against his country. The siege of Eira had lasted 
eleven years, when the fall of Messenia was bronght about by 
treachery, B. c. 668. Guided by a herdsman who had learned the 
real condition of the enemy while concealed in the house of a Mes- 
senian, the Spartans attacked Eira, and, notwithstanding a moat 
heroic defence of the besieged, whioh lasted for three days and 
three nights, there was no hope of success. Aristomenes, with a 
small band, forced his way through the besieging army, and went 
to Arcadia, where he was hospitably received. He afterwards made 
a last expedition into Laconia, where, with fifty of hia companioOB 
in exile, he died sword in hand. 

19. After this war, which had lasted for sevent een years, all the 
Messenians who remained in their country were reduced to the con- C 
ditioQ of Uelote; but most of the people probably emigrated. ^ 
Guided by sons of Aristomenes, a band of Mcsaeniuns sailed to 
Rhegium in southern Italy, to join some of their kinsmen who bad 
aTreaajTsettled there at the end of the first war. Afterwards they 
made themselvea masters of the town of Zajele, on the opposite 
coast of Sicily, and called it M ee sen e ( M e ssi n a) . The Spartan yoke 
was now fixed on the neck of ftleasenia for'evor, and Sparta rapidly 
rose towards the supremacy in Greece. Tegea, the possession of 
which had been long coveted, was conquered about the middle of 
the sixth century B. c. Sparta, in many instances, interfered in the 
affairs of the other Greek slates, and assumed a commanding tone, 

.to which they were obliged to anbmit. The fame of the most 
.powerful state in Greece apread ao far, that even Croesus, the king } 
of Lydia, sent ambassadors to conrt its friendship. 
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1. Tndxpendkntly of tbe coloniea established abroad in conse- 
quence of tbe migratioQB and conquests described in tbe preceding 
chapt«r, Greece herself also experienced many changes in her 
ancient natioiial institutions. Tbe Greeks at all times bad no other 
f bond of union bnt that of their common language and religion ; in 
the ezpeditioD against Troy alone, tbey are said to have been also 
united under one militair commander; but this union was only 

~ transitory, and produced no lasting effects. Greece remained 
( divided into almost as many little states as it contained cities. 
There existed, however, from early times, certain associations for 
religions, and partly also for political purposes, some of which, in 
the course of time, assumed at least tbe appearance of national con- 
federations. The most important among them were those called 
Amphictionies, or Amphictyooies, that is, unions among a number 
of places or tribes, with a common centre, which was always a reli- 
gious one, such as a temple, at which tbe periodical meetings were 
held. One AmpbictJony of this kind met at Oncbestos in Boeotia, 
another in Calaurea, a small island of the Saronic gulf, and a third 
ill Delos; but the most important and best known is that which 
held its meetings in the spring at Delphi, and in the autumn at 

^ Thermopylae. It was originally formed 1^ twelve tribes, all of 
which belonged to tbe part of Greece north of the Corinthian isth- 
mus; but afterwards, the Dorians of Peloponnesus also joined tbe 
association, so that its influence extended over the whole of Greece. 
But it nevertheless at no time assumed a really national character. 
The ordinary duties of the congress of deputies were chiefly con- 
nected with religion, and its main functions were to guard the temple 
of Delphi, and to restrain mutual violence among the states belong- 
ing to the league. This last object, however, was not always 
attended to; for we sometimes find members of tbe Amphictiony 
inflicting the worst evils of war upon one anotlier, without any 
attempt being made to check them. The league was, in fact, 
powerless for good, and active only for unimportant or pernicious 
purposes; and it may be truly said, that one of the chief objects 
for which the league appears to have been originally formed, was 
afterwards completely disregarded. The only cases in which we 
find the confederacy actively interfering, are those in which the 
Eononr and interests of the Delphic temple were oouoemed, as, for 
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example, in the Crissaean or first sacred war, in b. 0. 694. The 
iuKabitants of Crissa were charged with extortion and violence 
towards strangerB proceeding through their territory to Delphi. 
The Amphictioas accordingly commenced a war agonal the town, 
which lasted for ten years, nutil b. 0. 585. At the end of this 
period, Crissa was taken and raced to the gronnd, ita harhonr 
choked np, and its fertile plain changed into a wildemesB. This 
war, the termination of which was a flagrant violation of one of the 
fundamental mlea of the Amphictionic league, is said to have been 
brought to a close by a etnitagem devised by Solon, the Athenian 

2. Another class of national inslitntiona consisted of the festive 
games celebrated at certain places, and at fixed intervals of time, i iir 

aod open to all tmc Greeks. The most important of these festivals^- 

was that celebrated every four years at Olympia, in Elis. The ^ 
foundation of these Olympic games ia extremely obscnre ; bnt after 
they had been neglected for a long period during .the disturbances 
created by the Doric conquest of Peloponnesus, they were rcTived 
by Iphitus in concert with Lycurgus, but it was not till b. c. 776 
that they were finally and permanently established, whence that 
year was employed as a chronological era. The Elcans presided at 
the games, and during their celebration there was a general suspen- 
sion of hostilities, to enable the Greeks from all parts to go to 
Olympia without danger or hindrance. The conlPBts at these gomes 
in honour of the Olympian Zeus, consisted of exhibitions displaying 
almost every mode of bodily activity; they included races od foot, 
and with horses and chariots; contests in leaping, throwing, wrest- 
ling, and boxing, and some in which several of these exercises were 
combioed, but do combats with any kind of weapon. Towns and 
families regarded it as the highest honour for one of their members 
to gain a victory in any of the contests at Olympia. The prize 
consisted of a simple garland of the leaves of the wild olive. 
Athena and Sparta showered honours upon any of their fellow-citi- 
zens who had obtained a prize. The celebrity of these games led 
to the institution of several others of a similar nature, such as tlie 
Pythian , which were celebrated in the third year of every Olympiiid 
—the Nemean and Is thmia n, which were celehmtcd each twice in 
every Olympiad These four contests were distinguished from all 
others chiefly by the nature of the prize, which was in all cases a f 
simple garland. In regard to national unity, these contests had 
little influence, for they never induced the Greeks to merge their 
little local patriotism in the more comprehensive sentiment of a 
common country and nationality. The arts of poetry and sculpture, 
on the other band, received strong nourishment at these exhibitions, 
for a victory gained often inspired the poet to the most sublimo 
effusioDS of the lyric tnuse, and statues of the victors not only 
13 
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nrj prodactJODB wen sometimes rettd b; their ftuthora to the assem- 

Ued OreekB. 
/.' 3. The form of ^vernmeitt aoivenialt; preTailing in the Greek 

' ^ "^^ ■ itates in the Homeric age, was a mooarchy, limited bj ancient ens 

torn aa well aa by the powerful chieft, of whom the kiag waa onlj 

tthe first, whence we. may oall it aa anatocraoy witli a hereditary 
prinoe .at its head. But owing to variou oaoaes which operated 
, daring the first oeoturieB afwr the Trojan war, the title of royalty 
7 was Bbolished in nearly every part of Grecee, and in all oases the 
^ power of the nobles increased at the expense of that of the kings. 
In our traditional history, the oauses of this change are often quite 

IfabnloQs; but the truth is, that it mainly arose out of the energy 
and versatility of the G-reek mind, which prevented it from ever 
becoming stagnant like that of the Orientals, or from stopping 
short in any oureer which it had once opened, before it had passed 
through every stage. Royalty, however, waa Bcarcely ever over - 
thrown b y v i olent revoluliona : its title oi^n long survived the sub- 
stance, and the transition from monarchy to republicanism was 
generally broaght about by a succession of reforms. The govern- 
aient substituted for monarchy was generally aristocratic or oli- 
garchic — that is, the supreme power was assumed by the nobles, 
who had subdued the original inhabitants of the country, and dis- 
tributed their landed property among themselves. In the course of 
( time I b e__ com mona l tj , or the free subjects of the nobles, ever lo- 
/ creusingin number and wealth, while the eiclusive nobles became 
\ more reduced in numberE, put forward new claims, and bcciime 
(. formidable opponents of the oligarchs, especially in large towns. 
Various means were devised by the nobles to check this progress of 
the commonal'j, but to no purpose; and it often became necessary 
to make a compmmise between the two parties, aa for example lu 
those cases where property was made the standard, instead of birth, 
to measura a citizen's rights and duties. Where the property 
■Iindiird was made low, the government at once became democratic 
insTCHd of aristocratic. During the feuds between these two con- 
tending parties, it was sometimes found necessary to entrust unli- 
mited powers to some individual who possessed the confidence of 
bjth, for the purpose of restoring order and tranquillity. 
^ 4. But the Greek oligarchies were sometimes also overthrown by 

'- ' ' ' - ",'% disastrous war, or by revolutions and dissensions withio their own 
/ body; and it most commonly huppeoed in such a case, that one of 
' the nobles by skill and prudence conciliated the commonalty, and 
with its aid r>ii:'ed hiiuself above his brother nobles. Such a 
usurper was designated by the name of tyrant, and his rule gene- 
rally did not lust long; or if he did succeed in maintaining his 
[>o«er until Ms death, his sons generally lost it by their own reck- 
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lessDCfls or cruelty, which called forth a eonspiraoy in intinrrectinn. 
It ia worthy orremuk that the Spartans were ilmys read; to assist ^ 
in overthrowing the power of a tyrant, though probably more from 
k desire to extend their inflnence over the Greeks, thun from any 
desire to free them from a usurper; and this interference of iheira 
in the afbirs of other states, greatly contributed to establish the 
Bo-called Spartan supremacy in Greece. The immediate object of 
the Spart-ans generally was, if possible, to introduce their oirn oli- / 
g&rchic form of government in tlie pIsL'e of the one they helped to 1 
overthrow. But in this attempt [hey were frequently thwarted. 
The process which has here been described in general, will be illus- 
trated in detail in the history of Attica; and what happened there, 
was more or leas the same as what oocvrred in other states of 
Greece. 

5. The early history of Attica is mnoh less interesting than that 
of the Doric states; and it is in fact not till a compantively latfe 
period that Athens be^ns to act a prominent part in Grecian his- 
tory, though after it had onee come forward, it soon eclipsed all 
the other states. The country of Attica is said to have been orifri- 
Dally divided into a number of small independent stales, governed + 
by kings. The raycbical kin^ Cecrnps is said to have united these ^t 
states, and to have divided tbe country into twelve districts, or 
founded twelve towns. Athens, then called Cecropj a, was at the 
head of this confederacy. The division of the country into twelve 
parts, seems to have been only a multiple of four, a number which 
we find in Attica no Ie5« than in other Ionian coentries. Accord- 
ingly we hear of a division of tbe people of Attica into four tribes , > 
which changed their names under several successive kings ; the last 
set of names, which was traced to Ion, the founder of the Ionian 
race, continued to be used until a very late period, and is the most 
important of all. These names, Teleontcs, Hopletes, ^gicorcs, and 
ArgadoB, are descriptive of certain occupations, the second and third 
evidently signifying warriors and shepherds respectively ; Argades 
probably referred to hnsbandmen, and tbe Teleontes were perhaps 
the nobles, who alone were entitled to bold the bigbeat magistracies. 
These fonr divisions ought not to be regarded as castes, like those 
of India or Egypt; and to whatever circumstances they may have 
originally owed their names, the closer union among the people of j 
Attica, and their intercourse with one another, io ibe course of time ] 
obliterated such primitive distinctions. The gradual union of these 
four tribes was promoted by their affinity of blood and ]angua||e, 
and by the need of mutual assistance ; and all were naturally dis- 
posed to look Dp to tbe people of Athens aa their natural bead and 
centre. The legends, however, describe this as the work of T^ 
jBgus, who is said to have consolidated the national nnity, and laid 
the ioundatioD of the greatness of Athens, by eollecting tlis BOkfr 
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lered iahabitants of Attica into one citj, and putting an end to 
the perpetual diaeord among them. All that can be meant by this 
tradition ia, that Attica became nnited as one state, of which Athena 
was the centre and seat of government, for it is inconceivable that 
all the population of Attica should have been collected into one 
city. In later times, several religious institutions, snch as the 
Fanathenaea, were believed to have been established to commemo- 
rate this union of Attica. Athens itself is said to have been en- 
larged on that occasion, and the lower city to have been added to 
the one existing on the Cecropian rock. The additional accommo- 
dation was probably required for the noble families which removed 
from the country to the seat of government. 
' 6. In lal«r times Theseus was regarded as the founder of all the 
great political institutions of Atbeos, which probably arose from a 
desire to represent those things that were endeared to all as vene- 
rable also by their antiquity. In the constitution which he was 
believed to bavc framed, all the nobles, called eupatridae, had an 
equal share in the government; they possessed all the offices of 
the state, with tbe power of regulating the affairs of religion, and 
of interpreting the laws, human and divine. The great body of 
the subject people consisted of husbandmen and . artisans, who 
formed the commonalty, and were governed by tbe nobles and the 
king, whose rank, as in tbe Homeric poems, was only that of the 
first among his equals; but still tbe union of tbe commonalty in 
the one great state must have strengthened it so far as to resist any 
excessive harshness on tbe part of tlie eupatridae. In all the states 
I of antiquity, the tribes were subdivided ; in Attica each of the four 
i tribes was divided into three pkratriae or fraternities, and each 
\ pbratria info thirty geai, geates, or dans. It need hardly be ob- 
served that these political arrangements, though ascribed to Theseus, 
were the natural results of circumstances, and that it probably re- 
quired a long period before they attained that development which 
the legend represents as the work of one man. 

7. Notwithstanding, however, the absolute power exercised by 
the king and his officers, tbcre existed at Athens, as in most ancient 
- states, an assembly of the people, that is, a_n__ assembly of the 
burghers or nobles, for the commonalty had as yet no nght to appear 
and rote in~it. The power of the assembly was at first probably as 
limited as it was at Sparta. Henoe the first contests of the nobles 
were not waged with the commonalty, but with tbe king. The 
legends about tbe kings of Athens cannot he accepted as history, 
but still even these legends represent tbe kings as conspired against 
by the nobles; and certain it is, that after the death of Codrus, the 
nobles, taking advantage of the disputes between his sons about 
the succession, abolished the title of king, and substituted fur it 
the simple and less venerable one of archon or ruler. The office, 
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hoveTer, still remuned hereditary in tb« boose of Codnu and ma -* 
lield for life. Medon, a Bon of Codnu, vaa the first archon for life, 
and oiTKiB demise the nobles elected a suoceisor from his fkroil^. 
This power ezerciaed by the nobles, bovever, did not satisfy their 
ambition, for what thej aimed at irsa a complete and eqnal partici- 
pation in the sovereignty. Acoordingty, after twehe arehonships, 
ending with that of Alcmaeon, in B. c. 753, the duration of the > 
office was limited (o ten y ears, though it still continued to be held 
by the descendants of Medon. This chanp:e was followed in B. 0. 
683 by another, in which the term of the archonship was reduced _. 
to a sinjdesear, and at the same time the different powers which 
had UDtiTtheQ been possessed by one, were distributed among nine — 
arcbons. This reform ts said to hare been introduced in eonas- 
qnence of the misconduot of Eippomenea, the fourth of the deoen* 
nial archons, and thnragh it a large number of nobles ohtained a 
chance of receiving at least a share in the sovereign power. The 
first of these nine mgistrates bore the title of the arehonj and by J 
bis same the year was marked) the second had the title of kinp;- 
BTchon, the name king being retained from religions soraples, as he 
had to perform the priestly functions which had formerly belonged 
to the king. The third archon was styled polemarch, sod had the 
command of tbe Athenian army, until the time of the Peraian wart, 
afler which this duty was transferred to others, while tbe polemarch 
only retained a special kind of jnrisdiotion. The remaining ait 
arcbons had the common title of tfaeamothetae, that is, le^slators, 
or rather expounders of tbe law. 

8. These anccessive obanges are almoat the only events that 
occnr in the histo^ of Athens from the time of Codms down to 
the deposition of Hippomenes. The condition of the people of 
Attica, however, appears to have been anything bnt happy under 
the rule of their nobles, who seem to have abused their power as * 
much as the Roman patricians, when freed from tbe control of the ) 
king. Their oppression was felt more especially In the administra* \, 
tiott of tbe law, of which they were the sole makers and expounders, i 
and in regard to which they might indulge the greatest license, be- S 
eanse there were no written laws. This circumstance led in b. c. > 
624 to the appointment of Draco for the purpose of drawing op a 
code of laws. We do not know what was the cause of the extraor- 
dinary severity to which his laws owe their celebrity, but as they 
were written, they nci^'ssarily limited the powers of the nobles, and 
heuce we may infer t!iat they had been compelled to make this 
eoDceaaion to the growii^g discontent of the commnnalty. The taws 
framed by D^aco were so stern that they were said to bo written in / 
blood. All offences were in his eyes equally deserving of death aS 
Uieir pnni^ment} and it is posuUe that it was owing to tbe ufr- 
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popoluity of bia laws that Draco was obliged to quit his natirc oitj 
and go to ^gina, where he died. 

9. The disconteat of the ooramonaltj, inetead of being allajed, 
now rose to snoh a piteh, that the people would readily have yielded 
to the rule of a tyrant in order to get rid of that of the nobles. 
In B. 0. 612, Cylon, one of the nobles, formed a conspiracy to over- 
throw the goverDment and make himself master of Athens. In 
this eoterprise be relied npoo the assistance of Thesgenes, tyrant 
of Megara, and more especially on the general dissatisfaction of 
the people ; but before entering upon it he oonsnlte4 the Delphic 
oracle, the obscure answer of which led him to commence his ope- 
rations at a wrong period. With the aid of a body of foreign 
troops furnished by Tbeagenes, he made himself master of the 
Acropolis ; but his auxiliaries deprived him of the confidence and 
Bopport of the Athenian people. His brother nobles called in the 
forces from all parts of the country and besieged him. Daring the 
blockade, Cylon and his brother made their escape, bnt their fol- 
lowers were in the end compelled to surrender to the archon 
Megaoles, son of Alcmaeon, on condition that their lives should be 
spared. The archons, however, broke their promise, and not only 
slew their prisoners, but even killed some of them at the altars of 
Eumenidee or Furies, at which they had taken refnge. As this 

' crime was oommitt«d with the sanction of Megacles, he and all his 
house were henceforth looked upon as accursed persons, whose lives 
were forfeited to the gods, and the surviving partisans of Cylon did 
not fail to foster the belief that all the disasters which came upon 
Athens were the result of the divine wrath provoked by the sacri- 
lege of Megacles. These superstitious alarms only increased the 
political ferment which was already going on, and it was evident 
that some extraordinary measure must be resorted to to prevent 
civil war, or even the ruin of the whole state. 

10. The man who was thought by all parties the most 6t to 
undertake the regeneratiou of bis country, and who by his wisdom 
and moderation was likely to satisfy the reasonable demands of all, 
was Solon, son of Ezecestides, and a descendant of the boose of 
Codrus. He had been long absent from his oonntry on foreign 
travel, during which he had amassed treasures of knowledge and 
had formed friendships with the most illustrlons men of his age. 
He returned soon after the snppresaion of the Cylonian conspiracy, 
and found his country in a most deplorable condition, and so weak 
as to be unable even to resist the Megariana, who had taken posses- 
sion of the island of Salamis. The repeated vain attempts to 
recover it had completely broken the spirit of the Athenians; but 
Solon by a ruse once more stirred up their enthusiasm. He himself 
was appointed commander of the expedition, and in fi single oain- 
paign drove the Megarians from the island, in b. C. 604. This 
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Bnccesa raised hia fame etill bigher. With the assistance of the 
moderate nobles he prevailed upon Megaoles and hia party to 
submit their cuse to the deciaton of a court of three hnndred men 
of tbeir own order. The court declared them all guilty, and in 
B. C. 597 all the Alcmaeonids were sent into exile, and even the ' 
remains of the dead were removed beyond the frontiers of Attiea. 
Id order to propitiate the gods completely, it was neceaaaiy to purify 
the oity, and for (hia purpose Solon invited Epimenides of Orete, 
one geoerally regarded aa a sage of auperhamsn wisdom, who had 
enjoyed personal intercourae with the goda. On bia arrival he per- 
formed certain rit«s which pacified the superstitiona minds of the 
Athenians, and having made some religious arrangements, he re- 
tamed home with tokens of the warmest gratitude. 

11. Their minds being now freed from religious fears, the 
Athenians were in a more anitable condition to consider their 
political affairs with calmness. Many of the agricultural popn!&- 
tion had been reduced to a stale of absolote dependence ; their 
political rights, if they had any, were merely nominal, and many 
when unable to pay their debts had been sold by their creditors as 
slaves into foreign countries; for the Athenian law of debt was aa 
severe as that of Rome, empowering a creditor to seize bis insolvent 
debtor and to sell bini abroad as a slave. Those who groaned under 
ench tyranny were eager only for a change, unconcerned about the 
means of effecting it. The enpatrids, tteing the owners of the 
fertile plaius of the country, wisbcd to keep things as they were. 
The inhabitants of the hilly distrieta, mostly shepherds and poor 
peasants, though leaa exposed to the rapacity and cruelty of the 
nobles than the lowland peasantry, were anxious for reforms whieh 
should secure them the same rights aa those possessed hy their lords. 
The men of the coast, chiefly merchants and tradets, were averse to 
violent measures, bot nevertheless joined with the rest in demand- 
ing reforms which should put an end to all reasonable complaints. 
Under these ci re umatanoes Solon was chosen, witb the consent of 
all parties, to mediate between them, and under the title of archon 
he was invested, in b. C. 594, with full authority to frame a new con- 
stitution and a code of laws. His task conaisted of two parts : the 
first and most pressing business was to relieve the present distress 
of the commonalty, and the second to prevent the recurrence of the 
same or similar evils, by regulating the rights and duties of the 
citizens on principles of justice and fairoesH. His first measure 
accordingly was a disburdening ordinance, which relieved the debtor | 
witLiout causing any great loss to the creditor. He then released 
the pledged lands and restored them to their owners, and, lastly, he 
abolished that part of the law of debt which authorised a creditor 
to seize and sell the person of his debtor. 

12. When these most urgent affitirs were settled, Solon entered 
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npon im second task by abolishing the laws of Draoo, except tbose 
referring to mnrder; it woald seem that by this measure, a namber 
of exiles, and among them tlie family of Megaclea, were restored 
to their couotry. Many foreigoers also who had settled in Attica 
with their families, and had given up all connection with their own 
countries, were admitted aa Athenian citizens. Bat the greatest 
change which he introduced, and which altogether changed the 
character of the Athenian constitution, was the substitution of 
— property fcv birth, as the stsndard for det«niiiniag the rights and 
duties of the citizens, although at first this change may hare pro- 
duced little effect, the nobles being naturally the wealthiest citizens ; 
bat the principle was changed, and the highest rights were placed 
withio the reach of all. According to their property, then, Solon 
diTided all Athenians, both the nobles and the commonalty, into 
■f four classes. The first consisted of persons whose estates yielded % 
net yearly income or rent of five hundred medimni (a medimDus ift 
about eis pinla more than a boshel) of dry or lianid produce; the 
second of those whose income amounted to three nundred medimni, 
and who wei« called Knight«, being able to keep a war-horse ; the 
third of those whose annual revenue amounted to two hundred, or 
more probably one hundred and fifty medimni, and who were termed 
Zeugitae (yoke-men), from their sopposed ability to keep a yoke 
of oxen for the plough ; the fourth class, called thetes, comprised 
all those whose incomes fell below that of the third, and consisted 
mainly of free hired labourers. The highest offices of the slat« 

/ were accessible only to members of the first class, but minor offices 
were no doubt left open to members of the second and third. The 

> duties of the citizens were determined by the classes to which they 
belonged ; thus the members of the second formed the cavalry, the 
third the heavy armed iniantry, and the fourth, being deluded 
from all offices, served only as a light armed infantry and were em- 
ployed in later times in manning the fleets. In the popular assem- 

i biy, the citiaens of all the classes met on a footing of perfect 

\ equality, and its power from the first does not seem to have been 
limited to adopting or rejecting the measures laid before it by the 

I senate, but the assembly might modify or amend the proposals at 

1 ita discretion. The magistrates retained, in the constitution of 
8oion, their ancient powers, but became reBponaible for their 
exercise to the whole body of citizens. Their judicial functions 
also remained the same, but an appeal was left open against their 
verdicts to popular courts numerously composed of citiaens of all 

\ classes indiscriminately. The democratic principle had thus ac- 
quired considerable strength even as early as the time of Solin, but 
the legislator had endeavoured to check its power by tu\j great 
councils, the senate of Pour Hundred, and the Areopagus. 

18. The senate of Four Hundred, called baU, is unifbrmly regarded 
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by the BuoieDta as &n institutioD of SoIod ; at all eveata, it maat be 
admitted tbat he fixed its number at four hundred, and that he 
gaye it a more popular coDStitulion b; making it the representative 
of the claaseB, though the fourth was excluded. The qualifications 
for being elected a member of the bul^ were a certain amount of 
property and a certain age, no one under thirty years being eligible. 
They held their dignity for only one year, after which they were 
liable to he taken to account for their conduct. The principal part ^- 
of their busineBs was to prepare the measures which were to be 
brought before the assembly of the people, and to preside at its 
deliberations. But the senate also had extensive powers connected 
with the finances and other subjects of adniiniatratioD. The 
second council, the Areopagus, is likewise called an institution of 
Solon, thoagh according to the Attio legends it had existed from 
time immemorial. The functions of the Areopagus are involved in 
great obscurity; but we know that it took cognisance of cases of ** 
wilful murder, maiming, poisoning, and arsoD, and that besides 
these judicial functions, it also had political powers. 

The ordinary assemblies of the people (ecclesiae) seem to have 
been held at most once in every month ; the votes were taken hy 
show of hands, and nithont any distinction of classes, so that the 
vote of the humblest Athenian was as weighty as tbat of the 
wealthiest, and every voter was allowed to speak. The right to 
take part in the bueiness of the assembly began at the age of 
twenty, hut those who had passed the age of fifty were called upon 
to speak first. 

The popular courts above alluded to consisted of a body of six j 
thousand citizens, called the Heliae a, which was created every year 
by lot to form a supreme court. Every citizen, after attaining the 
age of thirty, might become a ntember of it. Solon's object seems 
to have been to make this court the guardian of the constitution 
rather than the minister of the laws. Hence we find it generally i 
engaged in proceedings against illegal or unconstitutional measures, | 
even when Uiey had been sanctioned by the popular assembly. 

14. Being conviuced tbat no constitution, however wisely framed, 
could remain in force at all times and under altered circumstances, , 
he made provision for periodical revisions and improvements of the ^ 
laws; and this task was left to the citizens, for a class of men, 
making the law a_s pecial object of their .aliudy^i^^uot exi_8t_at 
Atfena. His legislaOon^like that of most ancient lawgivers, inter. 
fered with the af^irs of private and social life much more than the 
laws of modem states, but still Solon did not in this respect go so 
far aa Lycurgus had gone. Up to the age of siateen, the education 
of youths was left entirely to their parents or guardians; duriug 
the next two years, they were trained in gymnastic exercises under 
public teachers, who kept them under severe discipline. At the 
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Bge of eighteen, the; entered upon their apprenticetliip in wan, 
dnriDg wliich they had to perform BeTerel duties for the protection 
of their country. At the end of these two years, they were admit- 
ted to &1I the rights of a citizeD, for which the law did Dot presoriba 
a more advanced age; and notil the *ge of sixty, they were liable 
to be called upon to perform military serrices. The regulations 

! regarding Uie female sex were Tery stringent, and preveaied their 
appeanmce in public as much as possible ; their edncataon was dis- 
cooraged rather than otherwise, whence in later times they wero 
generally ill-suited to make agreeable and luefnl compamuns to 
their husbaoda. 

15. Solun was the first to perceive the adrautageons position of 
Athens for becoming a maritime state, and it was he who laid the 
fonndation of the Attic navy, by enaoting that each of the forty- 
eight divisions called nancrariae, into which the four tribes were 
subdivided, should equip a galley; he also encouraged commerce 
and mannfactfirea by inducing foreigners to settle in Attica, and 
granting tbem protection and certain privileges. These resident 
idiens (called metoeci), however, had to pay a small alien-tax, and 
to place themselves under the protection of an Athenian citizen, 
who acted as their patron. The condition of the slaves remained 
on the whole wbet it had been before, and although in Attica they 
were in better oircomstsnoes than in other parts of Greece, the law 
yet sanctioned certain things which are revolting to human nature; 
and Solon in this respect did not rise above the prejudices of hia 
Bge and country. 

16. The laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden tablets, and 
were at first kept in the Acropolis, but afterwards, for greater con- 
venience, they were set up in the Prytanenm, the residence of the 
committee of the senate. After the completion of his legislation, 
Solon is said to have travelled for ten years; and during his pere- 
grinations to have become acquainted with Croesus, king of Lydia, 
and AmastB, the ruler of Egypt, but these statements are irrecon- 
cilable with chronology. On bis return to Athens, about b. o. 662, 
he found that faction had been busily eng^ed in attempting to 
pervert and nndo his work. The three parties, of the plain, the 
highlands, and the coast, had revived their ancient feuds. The 
first was now headed by Lycurgns, the second by Megacles, an 
Alomaeonid, and the third by PiBistratus, a kinstnan and friend of 
Solon. The attempts of Solon to restore peace and union were of 
no avail; and Fisisiratus, a man of great eloquence and liberality, 
had resolved to renew the attempt of Cylon. Ooe day he pre- 
tended to have been attacked by bis enemies : exhibiting his 
wonnds to the people, and representing that tbcy were the fruit of 
bis attachment to the popular cause, he easily prevailed upon the 
ttnliitHde to gnuit him a body-guard for his personal safety. With 
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tfais foTco he made himself master of tfae Aoropolia, and MegaelM 
aad his fiieads quitted the city. Solon, afrer havioK in tud mad« 
every effort against the tyraot, withdrew from pnblio life, and 
Lycur^oB and his part; seem to have quietly submitted to the 
Buthonty of Fiaietratus, whose tyramiis commenced in b. o. 560. 
He avoided all dispW of power, beiog satisfied with the anbetaooe 
of it, and conducted himself outwardly as a simple citlMD. Soloa, 
whose advice the tyrant oc«auonally asked, died soon after, B. c. 
559. But LyouTguB, who had only waited for an opportunity, 
formed a coalition with Megaoles, and their united efforts com- 
pelled Pisistratas to quit Athens, his tyrannis haviDg probably 
lasted not much more than ooq year, 

17. The people do not appear to have been much pleased with 
their new rulers, and as eaca of the two was only tbinkinj; how he 
could eet rid of his rival, Megacles, who was particnlarty disap- 
pointed in his expectations, entered into negotiations with Fisistra- 
tus, gave him his daughter in marriage, and promised to assist him 
in recovoHog bis lost position. Fiaistratus entered into the scheme, 
and was conveyed back to Athens in a manner which even Btmck 
the historian Herodotus by its childish simplicity. When Fisis- 
tnttuB was restored, be offended Megacles by not treating his 
dauebter as a wife Her father and bis friends, indignant at the 
insult, once more made common caoee with Lycurgus, and drove 
Pisistratus from the city. The exiled tyraut now went to Kretria 
in Euboea, and is said to have been inclined to give up all further 
attempts to recover what he bad loft; but bis eldest son Hippias 
nrged him on not to despair. Accordingly he made preparations, and 
formed connections with powerfiil tyrants in other parts of Greece. 
Ten years were spent in tliese preliminaries, and at the end of this 
period be landed with an army of mercenaries at Marathon. The 
government of his adversaries bad not been popular during bis long 
absence ; they assembled their forces, bat want of care and ciranm- 
■pection brought about their defeat on the road from Athens to 
Marathon. Fisistratus immediately proclaimed an amnesty, on 
oondiuon of hia enemies quietly dispersing to their homes. This 
act disarmed his opponents, and Pisistratus once more was nndis- 
puted master of Athens 



18. He now endeavoured permanently to secure the possession 
of what he bad so bardly won; and with this view he surrounded 
himself with a body of foreign mercenaries, and sent as hostages to 
Naxos the children of the nobles who bad opposed him. At the 
same time he did all be could, by embellishiog the city and extend- 
ing its maritime power, to gain popularity among the Athenians; 
and his success was so complete, that be maintained his position 
witbont any further interruption for a period of fourteen years, until 
hii death, in b. o. 527. Toe increased naval power of Athens ia 
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evident from the &ct that Fiaistratns raided his friend Lygdnmis to 
the tyrannis in NasoB, and recovered for Aihens the town of Sigeam 
on the Hellespont, which was then in the hands of the Mjttleneana, 
vitb whom the Athenians had been at war about it for man; years. 
Fisistratus entrusted the keeping of Sigeam to a natural eon, Hege- 
Nstratus, and thus secured for himself a place of refuge, if fortune 
should ever again turn against him. At home he maintained the 
laws of Solon, and gained popnlarit; by his tnanificence towards the 
poorer classesj while he removed some of them from the city, and 
obliged them to engage in rural occupations. He adorned Athens 
with many useful and ornamental works, such as a temple of Apollo, 
and one dedicated to the Olympian Zeus, of which, however, he 
bad only laid the fonndadons when he died, and which was com- 
pleted many centuries later by the emperor Hadrian. Among the 
monuments combining splendour and usefuloees, were the Lyceum, 
a park at some distance from Athena, where stately buildings for 
exercises of ths Athenian youth rose among shady groves ; and the 
fountain Callirrhog. The expenses of these and other works were 
defrayed out of the revived tithe on the produce of the land, which 
accordingly was a tax levied on the rich for the purpose of giving 
employment to the poor. There is also a tradition that Pisisiratus 
first collected the Homeric poems, which were until then scattered 
in unconnected rhapsodies; at all events, he certainly had a taste 
for literature, for he was the first Greek that formed a library for 
the good of those who wished to avail themselves of it. On the 
whole, it must be owned that Fisistratus made most excellent use 
of his usurped power, and Atheus has had few citizens to whom 
she owed a greater debt of gratitude than to Fisistratus. He died 
at an advanced age, thirty-three years after his first usurpation. 

19. The Athenians bad -become so accustomed to the mild rule 
of Fisistratus, that his bods Hippias, Hipparchus, and Thesaalns, 
succeeded him without opposition. Hippias, the eldest, was at the 
bead of afiairs, but the three brothers appear to have acted with 
great unanimity. At first ihey followed in the footsteps of their 
father, and Hipparchus, in particular, seems to have inherited his 
father's literary taste, though they seem not to have been very 
scrupulous about the means of getting rid of pciBOns who had in- 
curred their hatred or jealoUBj. But still the country was happy 
and prosperous under them, and the Fisistratids might have gov- 
erned Athens for many generations, had not an event occurred 
which led to tbeir overthrow and a complete change in the govern- 
ment. Harmodius, a young Athenian, had been grossly insulted 
by Hipparchus, and, instigated by his friend Aristogciton, he medi- 
tated revenge. The two friends resolved to overtbrow the ruling 
^nasty, and they and their comrades fixed on the festival of the 
Fanathenaea as the time for executing their design. Hippaichua 
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WM Killed domfi tbe prcecssion, bat Harmodins also fell in tlia 
fraj. Aristogeiton was taken, and all those who were Tound to 
carry d^igera were arrested. This happened in B. c. 514. Aris- 
togeiton was tried and pnt to death, bat look revenge by denonocing 
tbe most intimate frienda of Hippias as oonspiratoTs. Henceforth 
fear and snspicioB gained the ascendancy in the tyrant's miod, and 
be beoatae stem and cme). Erecntiona were now things of com- 
mon occarrenoe, and the taseq were incflped, not for the public 
service, bat to fill the tyrant's owe coffers ; and seeing that he was 
hated and detested at home, he endeavoured to strengthen himself 
by foreign alliances. Thos be gave bis daughter in marriage to the 
Bin of the tyrant of Lampsacus, a protegS of Darius, king of Persia. 
But all this could not avert the storm which he was daily conjuring 
up agniust himself. 

20. The esiled Atcmaeonids, perceiving the unpopularity of Hip- 
piait, and being abundantly supplied with money, resolved once 
more to try to effect tbeir return and overthrow their rivals. Cleis- 
tlienes, who was then at their head, secured the favour of the Del- 
phic oracle by extraordinary liberality, and hence, whenever aftA 
this the Spartans consulted the oracle, (bey received but oite answer 
bid(!inf; tnem restore Athens to freedom, uotil at length they 
resolved to send an army into Attica to expel Hippias with his 
fjmily. On their first landinf^ at Phaleron they were defeated by 
the Thessalian aasiliaries of Hippias; but in a second expedition 
under Cleomenes, the Thessalians were routed, and Hippias alarmed 
sent his cbildreaout of the conntry. They fell, however, into the 
bands of the Spartans, who restored them to tbeir father only on 
condition of his quitring Attica. Accordingly Hippias, in B.C. 
510, left Athens, and for a time took up his residence at Sigenm. 
After his departure his friends and adherents were treated with 
great severity. A sentence of perpetnal banishment was pronounced 
against the Pisietratids, and Hannodius and Aristogeiton received 
almost heroic bononrs. 

21. A^r these events, Oleisthenes, following in the footsteps of 
Pisistratus, attached himself to the popular party in opposition to 
the nobles, and planned a great change in the constitution, which 
should forever break the power of the aristocracy. Having gained 
the confidence of the oommonally, and the sanction of the Delphio 
oracle, he abolished the four ancient tribes, and made a new geogra- 
phical division of Attica into ten tribes, each of which was sub- 
divided into a number ofdietricts called demi, each containing some 
town or village as its oentre. Elach of these townships was gov- 
erned by a local magistrate called demarch, and every Athenian 
citizen was obliged to be enrolled as a member of some demos. At 
the same time CleiathMiee admitted many aliens and even slaves to 
the franebise, wbereby be increased the strength of bis own party. 
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These reforms cbanged tbe commoDalty into a new body, Ainiitihed 
vith nev organs, and brestfaiog a new Bpirit, wbicb had shaken off 
bH control of the old nobility. In accordanoa with the number of 
ten tribes, the senate was iocreased from four hnndred to five hun- 
dred, fifty being taken from each tribe. The popular assembly 
henceforth was convened regularly four times in every month ; the 
Heliaea was subdivided into tea leaser courts, but the number of 
the arcbons remained ii^^anged. CJi^thenes is also said to have 
instituted the famona ^ocess oC-mtracism, by which the people 
were enabled to get rid of ^5'*^'''™" ^^'^ ^^^ made himself for- 
midable or suspected, and that without any proof or even imputa- 
tion of guilt. 

22. The party of the nobles naturally detested the revolutionary 
proceedings of Cleisthenes as much as their author, and, urged on 
by their leader laagoras, they contrived to win the Spartans over 
to their side. Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, accordingly demanded 
of the Athenians to banish the accursed race of the Alcmaeonida. 
Cleisthenes, either dreading the cry which had so often been disas- 
tcous to hiB^^finily, or unwilling to expose his country to a hostile 
invasion^rfithdrew from Athens, The Spartan king, however, not 
satis£q«M?ith this, but bent upon raising his friend It^goras to the 
tyrannis, invaded Attica with an army, and, acting as if he were 
sole master of the country, banished seven hundred families marked 
out by Tsagoras, and then took steps to change the government of 
Athens into an oligarchy. But this attempt roused the spirit of 
the people, who besieged him and Tsagoras in the Acropolis. After 
a few days they were obliged to capitulate; the Spartans and Isa- 
goras were permitted to depart, hut aJl their Athenian adherents were 
put to death, and CleiatheneSj with the seven hundred exiled fami- 
lies, triumphantly returned to Athena in B. 0. 50S. 

28. Cleomenea having secured the alliance of the Corinthians, 
Boeotians, and Chalcidiaos, determined to wipe off the disgrace of 
the defeat he had sustained, by another invasion of Attica, which 
was now attacked on several sides; but some of his allies began to 
feel ashamed of what they were doing, and returned home, and as 
the two Spartan kings also could not agree as to their plan of opera- 
tioD, the enterprise was abandoned. In this distress, Athens bad 
. sent envoys to Sardis, to seek the protection of Persia, but the em- 
bassy had no effect, and is interesting oily as the first occasion on 
which a Greek state had any dealings nAb Persia. After the 
Spartans bad withdrawn, the Athenians setait to chastise the Boeo- 
tians, whom they defeated, and of whom tney took seven hundred 
prisoners; they then crossed over into Euboea, where they were 
equally successful ; tbey deprived the rich Cbalcidian landowners 
of their estates, and distributed them among four thousand Altio 
colonists who settled there, but retained their franchise. Athens, 
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thus &eed from internal as well as external enemiesj became strong 
and powerful in the eojoynient of political liberty. So long as she - 
had been ruled bj her nobles, sbe had at times scarcely been able 
to cope vith tbe ireakest among ber neighbours, but doit she ad- 
Tanced far abead of them al). And this is the best proof of the 
wisdom of CleistbeoM, nho, no doubt, well ooderetood tbe temper 
and character of his conntiTmen. 

24. But tbe foreign enemies of Athens were only hushed for » 
time, and were aeoretlj plotting against ber. Tbe Boeotians, burn- 
ing to avenge their defeat, stlicd tbemseWes with the .^ginetans, — 
ancient enemies of Athens; and while they invaded Attica from 
tbe north, the .^ginetans, with their powerful navy, ravaged the 
coasts. This war, in which Athens learnt the necessity of iucreae- 
ing her fleet, lasted, with various interruption 8, for about fifty years, . 
and terminated in B. c. 456, in the subjugation of .£gina, and the I 
destruction of its navy. 

Tbe Spartans, in the meantime, had discoTered that they had 
been imposed upon by the Delphic priestess who had led them to 
assist in the expulsiou of the Pisistratids. This, and the fear of 
the growing power of Athens, led them to invite Hippias to return 
lo Athens. He was to be supported by Sparta and all her allies, 
and a congress of them was convened to consider the measures to 
be adopted. At this congress the Corinthian deputy, Sosicles, 
itrongly objected to the scheme of setting up a tyrant among a free 
people, and, encouraged by his eloquence, all the other deputies, 
with one accord, declared against the proposal of the Spartans. 
The design was accordingly abandoned, and Hippias soon afterwards 

Erooeeded to the court of Darius, where he did his best to stimu- J 
ite the barbarians to a wai agaiust his own country. 



CHAPTER V. 



1. A MiORATORt disposition, and a certain degree of restlessness, 
often induced bodies of Greeks to quit their native land, and o 
open for themselves new fields of enterprise in foreign countries. 
All the shores of the Mediterranean and Black sea were covered ' 
with tbeii colonies in such numbers, that even about the year b. a. \ 
600 tbey are said to have amonnted to two hundred and fifty. Bat 
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wlila thej tbns established themselTM in all parta rowid tbe bamna 
of those two MM, they at the eame time possessed the t&leot of 
/ mnintainiag and preservLog their natioDal character wherever they 
^ Tent, and by this raeaos the; diffused the tireek Itmgaage andi 
civili^a^oD in all couotries trbere they formed settlements. The 
causes of their migrations were sometimes war and conquest, some- 
times discord and party strife at home, sometimes over-population 

I and poverty, and in later times, also, commercial interests. On 
quitting their native city, they took with them the aaored fire from 
ue public hearth, for colonies oontinned at all times to maintain 
towards the mother city a relation similar to that of a d&ught^ 
towards a parent; they retained the customs, institutions, and reli- 
gious obs^ances of the mother city, showed it their reepeot on 
certain solemn occasions, and never carried on war against it, nulew 
compelled by dire necessity. The; did not, however, enter into a 
, relation of dependence on the mother state, but were entirely free 
( in their internal administration and government, tiiongh, when 
visited by misfortanes from domeatio or foreign enemies, a colony 
naturally looked to the mother city for aid and protection. 

2, We have already spoken ' of the earliest or iEolian colonies, 
which were founded immediately, or soon after the Trojan war. 
The main body of the emigrants is said to have first landed at 
Lesbos, where they founded sis towns. Other detachments ocon- 
pied the opposite coasts of Asia Minor, from mount Ida to the 
mouth of the river Hermas. This part of the coast van until then 
"^ in the hands of Pelasgian tribes, which easily amalgamated with 
the new settlers into one people. Cuma was the principal of the 

(eleven^^ojian cities which thiMsprang up on the Awatic coas t ; 
and CuMa'and iiesSos'TounJeJ thirty others lo the territory "called 
Troas. It is not certain whether these ^olian colonies were united 
by any religious or political bond like those by which the Ionian 
and Porian colonies on the same coast were kept together. The 
coast country south of .^olis, from the river Hermus to the Mae- 
X ander, was occupied by the Ionian colonies, consisting chiefly of 
•the looians who had been dislodged by the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesM by the Dorians.' On their passage across the .^ean, many 
formed settlements in the Cyclades and other. islands, and in the 
^ courae of time the littie island of Delos came to be considered as 
the common centre of the Ionian race. The Asiatic coast occupied 
by these emigrants was inhabited by Pelasgians, Carians, and 
Leleges, the last two of which tribes were expelled or exterminated. 
Twelve cities or states were formed, of which Miletu s occupied the 
first rank; all claimed sons or kinsmen of Codrns, king of Athens, 
for their ancestral heroes. Ten of the twelve Ionian cities had 
existed before the arrival of the new setUers, but Claxomenae and 
' See pp. 127, 131. ' Comp. pp. 1S2-8, 
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Fhooaea, vere founded b; tbe loaiaos tbemselves. Cbios and 
SunOS were likewise occupied by loniantt, and SrajrDa was added 
to tbe confederacy at s luter time, in the place of MeUte, wbioh 
waa destroyed by tbe other members of the league. 

3. The aoutb-westem comer of Asia Minor and the Bdjaoeot 
iBlandg were occapied aboal tbe same time by ooloniata of tbe Doric / ? i 
TBce ; for some of tbo Dorian conqnerors themselves were drawn 
into tbe tide of migration, and led bands of tbeir own nee and of 

tbe conquered Acbaeans to the coast of Asia Minor. The meet 
celebrated of these expeditions was that of Althaemenes of Arj;o3, 
-who ted colonists to Ciete and Rhodes. Halicamasans nas foaaded 
by Dorianrirom Troezen, and Cnidus by others from Lacooia, and 
a third band from Epidauras took possession of the island of Cos. 
These six Dorian cities formed an association, and after the eicln- I 
sion of Halicamasans, tbey oonstitnted what is called tbe Dorian I 
pentapolis. There existed, however, many other Dorian towns, 
both on the coast and far inland, but they formed no part of this 
confederation. When the tide of these migrations had passed, and 
the afiain of Greece bad become settled, a long ^riod elapsed be- 
fore Iresh colonies were established in distant regions. The conn- } 
tries which next attracted the attention of the enterprising Greeks p 
were the sonth of Italy (Magna Graecia) and the island of Sicily. J 
The colonies founded on these western shores, like those in the east, 
were P^ri-ly .^llan or Achaean, partly Dorian, and partly Ionian; 
bnt tfielonians of CEalcis iii^^boea were tbe first who guned a' 
permanent footing in the west, for the looian Cuma in Campania 4' 
was by common consent the most ancient Greek settlement in those 
parts. It bad existed, however, a long time before other adven- 
tnrera followed in the same trach, and it wag not till B. C. 735 that 
Tbeoclcs, an Athenian, led a colony of Chalcidians from Euboea 
and Naxos to Sicily, and established the town of Naxos. After 
this commeocement, a nnmber of other Chalcidian colonies followed 
in rapid saccession, snch as Iicontini, Calana, Messene, and Rhe- 
ginm, on the opposite coast of Italy. 

4. But the most powerful colonies of Sicily were of Doric origin. 
Of these, Syracuse was founded in b. c. 734 by Corinthians, who 
also established themselves in Coreyra, and in many other parts of 
tbe coast of tbe Adriatic. Syracuse, in its turn, became the me- 
tropolis of many other Sicilian towns, among which Camarina was 
tbe most important. Megara planted her most flourishing colonies 
on tbe coasts of the Pr^cTntis and the Bosporus, where, in b. c. >, 
6A8, she founded Byzantium ; bat Megarian emigrants also founded 
Bybla in Sicily, which, in b. c. 629, became the parent of Selinns. 
Oela was founded in b. 0. 690 by a body of Cretans and Rbodiana, 
ftod in B. c. 582 sent out a band of settlers, who founded Agri- 
gentnm on tbe Acragas. Bimenij on tbe norUi coast, was founded 
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by colonisla fnuu Mesaeii^, ond PorioBs who iiad Wb btsUhed 
from Syracuse. 'Williin hi>\S a century after tlie 6r6t Greek eetlle- 
nienls in Sicily, nioet ef the great cities in sauthern Italy were 
founded. SjbariB, CrotOB, Locri, Tarentnm, and Metspontum, e>- 
teDded and eeoured the domioioD of the Greeks in Italy by a 
number of sew colonies, among which we need osly mention Poai- 
donia (PaeBtum), the luins of which etill atteet its fotmer greatoesa. 
The country of Cyrene, on the north coast of Africa, poBGeseed 
of inexhaustible wealth and a delightful climate, was colonised hy 
the island of Tbera, and the city of Cyrene itself founded four 
other towns in the same distriot. The Libyans of those parts eeeai 
to have yielded to the invaders without mncb opposition ; and when 
at a later time they began to be alarmed about the growing power 
of the Greeks, they were defeated with terrible slaughter, and the 
dominion of the Greeks was firmly established in that part of Africt- 
Cyrene was governed for ft time by kings, like the mother eonotry; 
but about B. C. 637 there came an influx of additional settlers, and 
this seems to have made the people dissatisfied with their institu- 
tions. Demonax of Mantinea being invited t« frame a new consti- 
tution, divided the people into three tnbes, the first consisting of 
the descendants of the original settlers; the king was stri|H)ed of 
all his BubEtantial powers; Imt afterwards a counter-revolution having 
been brought about, the government became a tyrannis. 

5. The two groups of Greek oolonies in Asia, the Ionian and the 
Dorian, formed each a kind of confederacy, though it was very 
loose, and far from uniting them into two conipact poiitioal bodies. 
Each group had its periodical meetings for the celebration of fes- 
tivals in honour of a tutelary divinity, but these meetings, at most, 
afforded an opportunity of discussing political matters in case of 
need. The meetings of lonians were held at the foot of monnt 
Hycule, on a spot called punioninm, and sacred to Poseidon ; and 
those of the I>oriana near a temple of Apollo, on the Triopiao head- 
laod. None of the Greeks in Asia ever rose to the idea of a real 
■t political confederacy, like that subsisting among the Lycian towns, 
although the fact of their being exposed to the attacks of Asiatic 
barbarians ought to have induced them to strengthen them)«lve3 by 
union. Had they done so, tbeir own history, ond even that of the 
mother country, miaht have been very different from what it was. 

(But this want of unity did not affect the prosperity of the several 
cities ; on the contrary, in many respects their progress was so rapid 
that they outstripped the mother country itself. About the same 
time when the Greek states in Europe abolished royalty and esta- 
blished republican institutions, ihe same took place in the colonies 
of Asia. Miletus became a most powerful maritime state, and the 
parent of numerous colonies in Asia and on the coasts of the Kuxine, 
which extended the en.['iii if i he Greeks to moet dietant rogioBB. 
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Id eomperistui vHli tlie active and eaterpriBing spirit of tbe lonians, 
the Moiinna and Dorians remained stationary. But it was not only | 
oomiueTce aod vealth that had charms for the loniaos; they also I 
took the lead id the cultivation of the fioe arts sDd of literature. ) 
The Euzioe lost ita terrors, whea opened by tbe Mileeiaoa, while 
other lonians turoed their attention to the west. The Phocaeans 
foDDded Emporiae in S paia, and about B. C. 600 Masailia jn Qaul, 
vhere they spread civilisation and the nse of the Greelc alphabet -^ 
uuonp; the Celts. Tbe Rbodiaoa, who form an eiception to tbe 
genenii cbaraoter of the Doric colonies in Asia, also founded settle- 
ments in.Spaia and Gaul. We have already bad occasion to men- 
tion that about the year b. 0. 650 Psamraetichns, king of Egypt, 
ioduced Greeks to go to his domioions, and allowed them to settle 
there.' This brief survey at once shows that there was not a ^ 
■^nntry round the basin of the Medi terra oean, that was not more ^ 
or less influenced and benefited by the mild genius of Oreek culture ; 
and civilisation. 

6. While the Asiatic Greeks were flonrisbing in freedom, com- 
merce, wealth, arts, and arms, the kingdom of Lydia gradually en- -f- 
croached upon their territory, and in the end crushed their indepen- 
dence. Gyges, the first Lydian king of the Mermnad dynasty, took 
Colophon, and invudod the territories of Smyrna and Miletus. Under 
bis successor Ardys, Priece was subdued, while Sadyattcs and Alyattes 
waged war against Miletus for many years, until in b, c. 613 a>peace 
and alliance were concluded between Lydia and Miletus. Croesus 
conquered Ephosus, but treated it leniently ; and in a short time all \ 
the Greek towns of the continentwerecompelled to acknowledge him ( 
as their master. Croesus, being an admirer of the Greeks, and a lover 
of their culture, treated tbem in such a manner that tbe; felt bis rule 
scarcely in anything else than in the necessity of paying tribute to 
him, for tbey were permitted to regulate their own internal affairs m 
tbey pleased. He is also said to have contemplated the subjugation 
of the neighbouring islands, but was cautioned against it, and confined 
himself to extending his kingdom towards the east. In this he 
succeeded so far as to make himself master of tbe whole of Asia 
Minor to the river Hiilys — Lycia and Cilicia alone maintaining their '*• 
independence. The fame of Croesus resounded throughoutGreece, 
and his liberality towards the Greeks was unbounded. In the end 
he became involved in a contest with Cyrus, who made Croesus bis 
captive, and himself master of the kingdom of Lydia, including ^. 
the Greek colonies, B. c. 546.' Tbe Lydians were deprived of their 
arms, and compelled by their conquerors to devote themselves to tbe 
arts of peace and luxury, in consequence of which they lost their 
warlike character, and sunk into effeminacy. As Cyrus himself was 
obliged to return to bis eastern provinces, be left tbe t:isk of com- 
' See p. 107. ' Comp. pp. 66 and 69. 
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pletiDg the conquest of the Greek colonies to hia lieutenanta. The 
Greeks were wuliog to submit to the Persians on the same tenos 
which had been granted to them by Groesug ; but as nncoaditioiial 
surrender was demanded, thej prepared for resistance. Envoysirere 
sent to Sparta for assistance, but in vain, and Mazares, a Median 
general of Cyrus, took the towns of Priene and Magnesia. Harpagns, 
the successor of Mazarea, vigorously pressed the Ionian cities. The 
; inhabitants of Phocaea, finding that resistance was hopeless, emi- 

( grated to the western parts of the Mediterranean, where they had 
already planted some colonics. They first sailed to Alalia in Corsica, 
but being attacked there by the Cartha^nians and Etrusoaos, some 
sailed to their countrymen in Massilia, and others to Bhegium in 
southern Italy, where they founded B!ea. The example of Phocaeft 
. was followed by Teoa, whose inhabitants sailed to the coast of Thrace, 
{. where they founded the city of Abdera. In this iiiaooer all the 
Ionian cities were conquered by Harpagas, and even some of 
the islands endeavoured to avert greater calamities by voluntary 
Eubmiesion. 

7. After the conquest of the jEolian and Ionian cities, Harpagns 
advanced southward. The Carians submitted without a stru^Je ; 
but Ljda determined to defcoXits ancient liberty. The men of 
Xanthus, when besieged by the Persiana, burnt their city, together 
with their wives and children, aod then sallying forth died sword in 
hand. Otber towns followed the same example, but whatever did 
, not bend to the will of the conqueror, was broken and ground to 
'> dust, so that after a short time the whole of Asia Minor was obliged 
( to acknowledge the sovereignty of Persia. The Persian rule was 
perhaps not much tnore oppressive than that of CroesHs had been ; 
hut the misfortune was, that the Asiatic Greeks might be oompelled 
by their new masters to fight against their kinsmen in Europe. 
However, during the reign of Cambyaes, they remained quiet, and 
the islands which had at first submitted were almost quite free, aa 
the Persians had no fleet to enforce their commands. Samos was 
then governed by the powerful tyrant Polyorates, and possessed a 
fleet of one hundred galleys. He became involved in a war with 
Miletus which brought him into conflict with Persia. In order to 
avoid this, and at the same time gain s powerful ally in Cambysea 
against secret enemies at home, he assisted the Persian mouarch 
with a portion of his fleet against Egypt, taking eare to embark 
those men whom he had most reason to fear. But aa the dLsign 
was discovered, the fleet turned against him, and being unauceesafut, 
the men solicited aid from Sprta against the tyrant. The Spartan 
auxiliaries, though strengthened by a band of Corinthians, were 
unable to effect anything, and the esiled Samians, after ranging for 
Bome time as pirates in the .^gean, finally established themselves at 
Cydonia in Crete. Poljcrates, now stronger than ever, resumed hia 
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old plan of extendiBg his domiirioa by tfae aid of Pems; but beieg 
treacherously enticed to go to Sardea, he was seized and hang npoa 
a cross, b. c. 522. The Samians who had accompaoied Lim were 
dismisaed, and the satrap made an attempt to gain possclston of 
Samoa. The Greek cities of Afia contioued, without much molest- 
ation from Persia, to live in peace aod prosperitj, unti], ia the reign 
of Darius, thej ^oved themselvefl to be eutioed b; an anpriaoipled 
adrentoreT into open rebellioa against their rulers. 

8. The cultivation of the arts kept pace with die adrsBce of 
public and private prosperitj, eapeoiall; among the lonians in Asia, 
who made more rapid progress even than the Greeks in the nintbct 
country. The same spirit which led the lonians to commercial en- 
terprises in distant lands, found employment at home in the 
cnltivation of the arts which cheered and adorned their public and 
private life. Corinth and a few other Doric citiee also oould boast 
of early schools of art, but the loniaog surpaased them all, while 
Athens had as yet not emerged from its obscurity as a seat of art 
and literature. Ia Ionia and Sumos temples of great splendour were 
erected at an early period, and the art of casting metal statues is 
eaid to have been invented in Saraos. The progress which this and 
the sister arts made was extremely rapid. Sculpture in marble 
came into extensive use in consequence of its connection with ar- 
chitecture, the temples being sumptuously adorned with statues and 
figures in high relief. Statues intended for worship in the temples y_ 
were generally of at™cal character, and the artists were not ^ 
allowud much freedom in tbeir execution ; but the case became / 
different when sculptures were employed as ornaments for the out- / 
Bide of temples and other public buildings. The custom of honouring (- 
the victors in the public games with statnea contributed still more ? 
towards the rapid development of the art — an art in which the > 
Greeks have never been equalled, much less surpassed. 

9. The same spirit which in art gradually brought about the union 
of truth and beauty also gave birth to new branches and forms of 
poetry. The first period of Greek literature is marked by the names ..■' 
of Homer and Hesiod, the former representing its beginning, and 
the latter its close; but we must not ima^ne that these poets were 
the only ones that adorned the first dawn of G-reek literature ; we 
have every reason to believe that the compositions and names of 
many others are lost, whose fame was eclipsed only by that of their 
great contemporaries. Hesiod was, like Homer, the head of a poeti- 
cal school, and among the works which have come down under his 
Dame, some are undoubtedly the productions of others. He was a 
Dative of Ascra in Boeotia, but the time at which be lived is as 
uncertain aa that of Homer, though it is generally assumed that he 
flourished after Homer, about B. c. 850. As Homer had been the /■ 
poet of a BOD<;|aeriDg race of warriors, so hesiod was the poet of ^ 
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f the peacefdl peasant^ of BoeoHa, for in this character he appears 

N in hia " Worts and Days," the only composition which baa alwajfl 
' been re^rded aa genuine. 
J. ^ 10. Epic poetry, however, continued to flourish for two centariea 

_J ^'7/ Rafter the beginning of the Olympiads, and the poets of this latter 
jwriod are usually called the cyclic poets, because the aubjeets of 
their poema embraced a deBuite cycle or period of time. No sub- 
ject, however, was excluded, from the origin of the world down to 
the close of tho heroic agej but as the poetical interest in these 
compositiona was subordinate to tbc desire to represent the eventa 
in their natural order of succession, these poems were the forerun- 



8 of history. We have no specimens of Greek lyric joe try as 
ancient as Homer, though we have no reason for belioving tTiat it 
was not cultivated at a very remote period ; but it reached the 
summit of perfection at the time when epic poetry was dyin^ away. 
Unfortunately, however, all the works of the Greek lyrists have 
perished, with the exception of the epinieian odea of Picdar, The 
few fragments of the other ^reat lyric poets, however, are sufficient 
to justify the admiration of the ancients, and to show us liow much 
we have to lament the loss of those masterpieces of the Greek 
muse. Lyric poetry was cultivated especially by the Dorians and 
.^oliana, and with the firmer the tbemea were chiefly religious, 
martial, or political, while with the others they were more of a 
Beotimental character. The grand choral poetry, which was peculiar 
to the Dorians, was brought to perfection by Arion and Stesichorus, 
and formed the element out of which afterwards tho Atheniau 
Tbeapis developed the Attic tragedy by the introduction of recita- 
tion hy the performer. The most illustrious among the .^nlian and 
Ionian lyrists are Archilochus, Hipponaj, Alcaeus, on the one hand, 
and Anacreon, Ibycns, Mimnermua, and Sappho, on the other. 

H. Prose was cultivated in Greece, as in all other couotries, at 
a much late r pe riod than poetry, and Pbereeydes of Syros, who 
lived about b. o. 550, is said to have been the first prose writer in 
Greece, and Cadmua of Miletus to have first applied prose to histori- 
cal subjects. The first attempts in historical composition were 
mythological, and probably consisted of paraphrases in prose of 
portions of the epic cycle. Writers of this class could have no 
higher aim than to amuse and to gratify patriotic vanity, or the 
popular taste for the mMvellous. 

A certain spirit of philosophical inc|uiry manifests itself among 
the Greeks from the very earliest times, as their poetry and religion 
amply testify ; but philosophy aa a distinct branch of study does 
not appear until the middle of the sixth century b. C. That time 
was the period of the Seven Sages, all practical men, and actively 
.engaged as statesmen, magbtrates, or legislators. Their wisdom 
sccoidingly was derived from their intercourse with the world, rather 
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the bolder spirits were led by the coDt«mplatioD of the 
e to inqnire aitet & first caase of bII the visible phenomena. 
The most ancient sckool of pbiloRopbj was foanded b; Tbalea of ^ 
Miletos, & oontemporaiy of Solon. He mainbiined that~>Stir or 
some liquid was the origin of all things. Half a century later, \ 
Anaiimenea, likewise a Milesian, taught that air was the Qniversal I 
Bonroe of life, and HeraclituB of Kphesns attributed the same power J 
to fir e or beat . The mighty problem which those inlant philoeopbers 
Bet themselves to solve cannot but fill us with wonder and amaie< 
nent, and, however defective their solutions were, they gradu ally (- 
> led to the re eogpitign of one_ s uprem e miod, diftinctirwr the ^ 

■ Nearly simult«neouBly with the Ionic school of philosophy, 
another sprang np at Elea or Velia, a Phocaean colony in the south 
of Italy. Its founder Xeuophanes had emigrated from Colophon 
to Elea aboDt B. c. 5<16. Bis system was based on the assumption 
of a supreme intelligence, which was identical with the world. HU 
disciple Pumenides pursued bis inquiries in the same direction, but 
set out from the idea of being, not from that of deity. His fol- 
lowers, Zeno and Melissus, were chiefly engaged in combating the 
opinions of other philosopbers and of the vulgar. 

It is not known whether Tbales wrote an exposition of bis doc- 
trioes, hut his disciple Anaximander did so in a prose work, and 
his example was fullowed by all the philosophers of the Ionic school. 
Xenopbaues and Parmenides, on the other band, explained their 

2 stems in verse, a mode which was also adopted by Empedocles of 
grigentum. The remains of these works breathe a strain of 
oracular solemnity and obsenrity. 

12. The most celebrated of the western schools of philosopby 
was founded by Pythagoras of Samoe, about b. 0. 570. His his- 
tory is very obscure, and partly mythical. It seems, however, 
certain that he gathered much information hy trovelliog in foreign 
countries, such as Egypt. He is said to have been the first to 4- 
assume the title of pbilosopber, that is, lover of wisdom. His mind 
appears to have been chiefly of a mathemalical turn, and several 
discoveries in mathematics and astronomy are attrihuted to him. 
His fundamental doctrine was, that jaumbe rs represented the — 
essence and prop erties of all things. He also taught the immor- 
tality of tLe soul in the form of a transmigration, wniilar to that 
maintained by tbe Brahmins and Egyptiaus. 

On his return from his travels be went to the continent of Greece, 
being unable to endure the tyrannis of Polycrates, and then pro- -- 
ceeded to Italy, fixing bis residence at Croton. This city was dis- 
tracted by the feuds between the nobles and the commonalty, but 
the influence of the former predominated, and Pytimgoras proved 
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ft nsefal ally to them. He formed n order or apcietj ooaaatiDg of 
three hundred of the noblest young men collected from the Gireek 
cities in Italy, throngh vhom he hoped to exercise nn ioflneuce 
upon all bis oonntrymen in the west This society seems to h&Te 
been at onoe a pbiloBw>hicsl school, a relisioos brotherbood, tud a 
politictJ aMOciation of an aristoctatio or oligarchic character. AH 
the proceedings of this body were enveloped in great mystery. 
Neither Pytbagorss himself nor bis disciples appear to have io- 
ten<]ed to oome forward as reformers or lawt^verSj but latber to 
exercise a qniet and ^daal iofluence on their couotrymen by 
doctrine and example; bat he became involved in a polideal con- 
test in which he exerted himself to give support to the aristocracy. 
The popular par^, roused by jealousy of the influence of the 
Pjtbagoraeau fraternity, brought several charges against it. At 
Sybaris the democrsts compelled five hundred nobles to quit the 
city. They took refuge at Croton, and when their surrender was 
demanded by the people of Sybaris, the Senate of Croton, by the 
advice of Pythagoras, refused to comply with the request, and pre- 
pared to repel force by force. A war between the two cities was 
tbe result, and the Crotouiats, commanded by Milo, a disciple of 
Pythagoras, were victorious. Sybaris was destroyed and swept from 
the face of the earth, the river Crathie being turned through its 
rninB, B. o. 610. The aristocratia party at Croton wisbed to secure 
for themselves alt the advantages of this victory, but tbe common- 
alty, indignant at such selfishness, rose against them, and more 
especially agaiost the Pythagoraeans. The house in which the 
latter were assembled was set on fire, B. 0. 504; many of tbcm 
perished, and the rest found safety only iu exile. Pythagoras him- 
self is said to have died soon after at Metaponttun. The fall of 
the Pythagoraeans strengthened tbe commonalty not only at Croton, 
but in all tbe cities of southern Italy ; but party fends continued 
to disturb their peace and prosperity for many years afWrwards. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

THB P£BeUN WAUB DOWN TO TBE BSTABLIBEM£NI OF THE 
BUFREMACY OF ATHENS. 

1. Dariub, who ascended the throne of Persia in b. C. 521, came 

' in contact with tbe Greeks tbrougb his conquest of Thrace and 

Macedonia, which he reduced dnring bis great expedition against 

the Scythians; but even before that event, be had had to interiors 
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ID th« afiaira of Samos, which, auertbcdeath of Folycntes, 
governed b; the tyrant Maeandrias. SvIosod, a brother of Polj- 
crates, claiming the succession for himaelf, songht and obtained the 
aasiiftaDce nf Feraia. An armj under Otanes came aoroas and sao- 
oeeded indeed in restoring Sjloson, bat not nntii nearly the whole 
population was masaacred, so that Syloaon became the mler of a 
deserted island. The caose, as well as the progress of Darius' expe- 
dition against the Scythians, who then occupied the plains between +- 
the Danube and the Don, is involved in great ohsourity ; and 
scarcely any fact connected with it is quite certain, except that it 
was conducted by Darius in person, and that it failed (ahont b. c. 
507). An enormous army of nearly a million of men, it is said, ^ 
was led by l^im across the Thracian Bosporus; and a fleet of six 
hundred sail,/ furnished by his G-reek subjects, and commanded by 
their tyrants, was to sail up the Danube to a certain point, where it 
was to meet the land force. The king, with his army, without 
meeting much opposition, cros.ied the Danube, and then ordered the ■• 
bridge, which had been constructed over the river, to be broken 
down. But being reminded that it might be wanted on his return, 
he ordered it to be left standing for sixty days. He then proceeded 
against the Scythians. Tbe subsequent part of this enterprise is 
full of impossibilities and inconsistencies; and it is impossible to 
say more, than that the pursuit of the Persians was in the end 
changed into a retreat, in which they were obliged to abandon their 
ha^age and the sick. When the sixty days had elapsed, and the 
bridge over the Danube was to be broken down, Miltiades, the 
.^^enian, tried to persuade the Greeks to take it down, aj^d thus 

^'at once to delive^he^ekes from the yoke of Persia; but, on tho 
^vice of H Jstiiff Byijffn t gl Miletus, it was allowed to stand. 
Soon after, Darius returned, and bis army was still large enough to 
enable him to leave eighty thousand men in Europe under Mega- f 
bazns, to completo tbe conquest of Thrace and thciGreek cities on | 
ftwTlellespont. Darius, on returning to Asia, rewarded Hiatiaeus 
for his sejMcefl-wiili a district on the river Slrymon, tbe tyrannia 
of Hist iaeus over Miletus being intrusted to his cou sin Aristugnr.is. 
2T Megabaz'iM reduced Perinthos, and having suWued all the 
Thracian tribes which had not yet submitted to bis master, he made 
an expedition against tbe Paeo^ i^s, whom Darius wished to be y- 
transporled into Asia. The great body of this pe'^ple dispersed, 
but some of them were, by the king's command, located in Phrygia. " 
When this matter was accomplished, Megabazua demanded of 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia, earth and water, tbe usual symbols 

■■ of submission. Macedonia at this time was only a small kingdom, ^ 
of which the ruling dynasty was believed to be of Hellenic origin, (^ 
and descended from Heracles; but tbe people were a mixture of ) 
Illyrians and Pelaagians, and were always looked upon by the \ 
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, Greeks as barllanaQs. *KJIfg Amyotas conseated to become the 
vassal of Darius, and a banquet was given to the Persian envoys ; 
but their indecent and outrageous conduct roused the iudignatioD 
of Alexanderj the king's son, to such a degree, that he caused them 
all to be murdered in the banquet hall. No notice was eTe^taken 
of this occurrence cither by Megshazus or by Darius." . 

3. Id the meantime, Uistiaeus founded in bis Tbracian princi- 
pality a tovn called Myrcinua, and was collecting the elemeata of a 

' power which roused the snspicioD of Megabazua. T& latter com- 
municated his apprehensiooa h) Darius, who at once resolved to 
make Histiaeus harmless, and, pretending that be wished to consult 
him, invited him to come to Sardea, where he was then residing. 
When he arrived, the king professed great friendship for him, 
declaring that he could not Uye without him, and took him to Sosa, 
where he waa to ahare his table and counsels. Hiatiaena accord- 
ingly was kept in splendid captivity. The generala of Darius mean- 
while completed the subjugation of the Qreek cities ia the north of 
the iEigean, and the islands of Imbros and Lemnos, so that about 
the year B. a. 505, all the natioDS from the banks of the Indus to 
the borders of Thessaly were subjeot to the king of Peraia. 

Meantime events were occurring i n Maxpe which were destined 
to become the source of a conflict between the ooloaaal empire of 
Persia and the little states of Greece. The aristocratic party of the 
ialand of Naxoa, being driven into esile by the democrats, solicited 
the aid of Aristagoras, tyrant of Miletus, and he, conaideriog this 
a favourable opportunity for making himself master of the island, 
applied for assistance to Artaphernes, who had been appointed 
satr^of western Asia. Aristagoraa represented the conquest of 
Nasos as an easy matter, and promised t#<MMy%ll the expeoseB. 
A fleet of two hnndred ships, commanded by a Persian admiral, 
was placed at his disposal, and having taken on board his owp 
Ionian army, he sailed out. But a quarrel soon aroae between 
Aristagoras and the admiral ; and the latter, determined to thwart 
the Greek tyrant, warned the Nazians of their danger. The Nax- 
iana accordingly made most vigorous preparations to defend them- 
selves, so that when they were besieged, the enemy was unable to 
make any progress. His means were soon exhausted, and in b. C. 
501, he was obliged to return to Miletus without having effectetl 
anything. As he was unable to make good his promise to the 
Peraian satrap, he was a ruined mao, and saw no help for himself 
except in revolution. While pondering over this, he received a 
secret message from Histiaeus, who likewise saw no means of 
escaping from his captivity except by an insurrection of his coun- 
trymen. Aristagoraa now assembled his most trustworthy friends 
whom he knew to be discontented with the rule of the barbarians, 
to deliberate upon a plan of action. Heoataeua, the historian, dia- 
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inftded tbem fW>m it, bat war was reiolved npon, thoneh the cod' 
Bpiratora did not possess the means of carryiog it on. In order to 
win the fovour of the popular party, Aristagoras not only reaigned 
his owQ tyrannis, but seised the other tyrants of the Asiatic cities 
who were stationed with the PeTsian fleet off Mjus, b. 0. 500. 

4. Aristagoras now resolved also to apply to the Greeks in 
Europe to support their kinsmen in their attempt to shike off the 
Persian yoke. He first went to Sparta, with « map of the world 
engraven on a brass plate, to persuade king Cleomenes of the feaBi- 
bility of his scheme. The money which be promised as the prioe 
for the assistance, was on the point of prodnoing the desired effect, 
when the king, warned by his little daughter, declined to have any- 
thing to do with the matter. Ariet«goras then proceeded to Athens, 
where hb solicitations on behalf of oppressed Greeks were not made . 
in Ysin, for they already knew that the Persian monarch bad it in ( 
contemplation to re-impose upon tbem their exiled tyrant Hi ppias- / 
A decree accordingly was readily passed by the peopre~of AtKenTto 
send a stjuadron of twenty ships to support the insurrection of their — - 
Ionian kinsmen in Asia. This squsdron sailed in B. o. 499, accom- 

Einied by five galleys from Eratria in Euboea. After landing at 
phesns, the Athenians, strengthened by a large number of tonians, 
straightway marched against Sardes. I%e Persian satrap took 
refuge in Uie strong citadel, and the lower city was plundered and t 
set on fire. Satisfied with this achievement, and unable to take the 
(ntadel, the Greeks returned to Ephesns. But beinc pursued by 
the whole force which the Persian satrap hsd been able to muster, 
they were overtaken and beaten in a ttattle near Epbesus. The * 
L>nianB then dispersed, and the Athenians and Eretrians returned 
home. "*" 

5. When Darius was informed of these things, his rage knew no 
bounds; bat he was more indignant at the o^nre strangers who 
hJd dared to attack bia dominions than at the lonians themselves, 
and he charged one of his attendants daily to remind him of the 
Athenhns. His first care, however, was to quell the insurrection 
of the lonians, which was spreading farther and farther. The cun- 
ning HistiaeuB obtained leave to go to Ionia, under the promise that " 
he would soon pnt down the rebels. The lonians in the meantime 
induced Byzantium and the other Greek cities in the north to assert 
their independence, and Caria and the island of Cyprus followed I 
their example. The Persian generals were no less active in crush- 
ing the revolt The cities on the Propontia and in Caria were 
reduced by Danrisea, and Cjrpms was overpowered by a Phoenician 
fleet. When this was accomplished, the Persians directed all their ) 
forces against the Ionian, and ^olian citiea. When Clazomenae 
and Cnma had fallen, Ariatagoras, having lost all hope of suocesa, 
went to HyrcinuB in Thrace, where soon after his reoklras career 
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VM cut aliort while lie was besiegiog a Thracian town witk a bMid 
of lonians. Meanwhile Hiatiaeii B arrived at Sardea, aod it beiog 
/ hinted to him by ibe satrap Artaphernes, that be bad bad a hand 
^ in the revolt, he thought it advisable to make his escape to Chios. 
He would gladly have put himself at the bead of tbe Greeka, but 
he waa generally suspected and distrnated. He found himself "& 
ho melesB adventurer, and withdrew to Lesbos, where he waa more 
EuccessfuTi^Ee collected a small fleet, with which he sailed to Byaan- 
tium, and aeised all tbe merchant-vesseU of the cities vbioh refused 
to Tecognise him aa the sovereign of Ionia. 

6. The iDsurreotiou of Ionia waa in the meantime drawing to a 
crisis. Every effort was made against Miletus. A large fleet waa 
brought together, conaiating of six hundred ahips. Tbe fleet of the 
lonians, amounting to three hundred and fifty-three triremes, waa 
stationed near the little island of Lade, for the confederates had. 
resolved to leave Miletus to defend Etroeelf. The Persians, not- 
withstanding their superiority in numbers, did not venture to attack 
the lonians at sea, and. bad reoourse to some unaucceaaful strata- 
genia. The lonians, however, were careless, -end this irritated some 
of those who saw tbe necessity of maintaining better discipline, to 
such a deforce, that they made secret overtures to the enemy. 
When, therefore, tbe Persians at last made tbe attack, tbe Samians 
first vitbdrew from tbe fight, and their example was followed by 
others. Some of tbe Greeks, however, fought lo the last, but tbeit 

(defeat was complete. Tbis happened in B. C. 494, and the disaster 
waa soon followed by tbe fall of Miletus ; in the following year the 
, other Ionian cities, and those in tbe north of tbe .^^ean, likewiae 
succumbed, and were treated with tbe utmost rigour. Tbe terror 
which preceded tbe Persians everywhere induced the inhabitants 
of Byzantium and Chalcedon to quit their homes and found a new 
one at "ICTeiembria, on the coast 61 the Euxine. MJltiade s. wh"b 
bad been living on bis large CEtates in tbe Tbracian ChersoneMia 
ever since the return of Darius from Scytbia, also felt unsafe, and 
returned to Athena. • 

7. After tbe reduction of tbe Greek cities, i^f were made to 
feel tbe Persian yoke much more severely than h^|||^, and all tmces 
of independence were e&ced. Order and p^c^j'.^ere restored at, 
the expense of liberty; but still the cities in that. bappy climiite>.' 
soon revived and recovered from their calamities. MardoniuSj tbe 
king^s^son.iD'lafr, on being sent to succeed Artapbcrnes, allayed tbe 
discontent" of' the Greeks by deposi ng the tyrants who had been set 
up by his predecessor, and by restoring the ilamocratic form of 
government. But at the same time be waa/Cccoapanied by a large 

/ armament to chastise Athena and EretriaJ^r ibeif presumption, and 
1 to spread tbe terror of the king's name in Europe. A large fleet 
I was to sweep tbe .^gean, while Mardonius bimajl^led an army by 
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land through Thrac« into Greece. The fleet ma overtaken bj a ^{'J 
violent storm off niouot Athoa, and no leas than three hnndred S , 

ships and tweaty thouMnd meoare said to have been lost on that 
occasion. The land army was not much more fortniiBte, for one \X- ) 
night the camp was attacked hy a Thraeian trib e, and the loss sub- i 

Isined was so great that Mardonios ttkoaght it prudent to return to a Z'^ / 
Asia, B. o. 492. ' / *^ 

8. But the deternii nation of Darius w«s not shaken by these dis- 
asters ; he renewed his preparations, and sent heralds lo the prin- ^ 
oipal titles of Greeoe to demand the onstomary signs of sDbmiaaion. 
Both at Athens and at Sparta these envoyB were p ut to death, but 
many other citie s, and Jlgina with the other islaod^,, complied with 
the demand of the barbanana. 'TTbe Athenian's, still hostile lo the 
.Alginetans, sent ambassadors to Spart« to charge .^gina wltb high 
treason against the cause of Qreece. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
advanced with a force agaloBt the .^^oetans, who, being fright- 
ened, delivered nn to him ten of their leading men, who were sent 
as hostages to Athens. The ^ginetaol retaliated, and a succesMon I 
of acta of hostility continued to be committed from time to time by 
both states, while the Persians were making their preparations for | 
invading Europe. In B. o. 490, a fleet of six hnndred galleys with ^ 7 '^ 
transports were assembled in Cilicia under the command of .PatJa, ^ 
and ArfatphflmBa , ready to take ~the army on board. The fleet 
croBsei_tbe ^^gean , sub d ued Naxo a and t^fi_£ith er Cvcladea, and 

then sailed towards Euboe a," taking m reinforcements from the 
islands during its progress. Eretda sent to Athens for succour 
against the impending danger, and the four thousand Alhcoiana 
settled in Eaboea were charged to defend that city; but as the^ ' 

Eretrians themselves were not agreed as to how to act, the Athenians'^ *^**"' 
returned t« Attica. After the &1I of Cairstua, which had refused 
to admit the enemy, Eretria was besieged. Some traitors in the 
city opened the gates to the Persians, who plundered the temples, 
and then set fire to the place. The inhabitants were made prisoners, ) 
and alWrward^ ransported to Asia a s slave s. After this, the whole 
fleet sailed towards the coast of Attica! 

9. Gnided by the exited tyiant~ffi££ia«, who had urged the Per- < 
nans to this expedition against hia~own country, the army landed 
on the plain of ^ar^^m, which is about five miles in length, and 
two in breadth. No sooner did the Athenians hear of the enemy's 
arrival, than they man-hed out to meet them, all serviceable citizens, j 
and even slaves williiii; to earn their liberty, beinff armed. The I 
Plataeans, the^rothera and allies of the Athenians, obeyed the sum. 
mens of Athens without delay. At the same time a messenger 
was despatched to Sparta in eii haste, to give information of the 
danger, and request assistance. But die Spartans , not being them- 
selves exposed to immediate peril, and naving moreover some 
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reli^oas scraples is to Betting ont about tbe time of the new moon, 
dismissed the messeoger with promises of fdtnre succour. The 
Atheoiana, however, natliBmayed by this want of ready sympathy 
on the part of the iea ^pg stitte of Greece, resolved to attack th« 
invaders. They were commande3j'as~^ual, by tea generals, one 
of wbom WHS Miltiades, who had recently returned from Cbersoae- 
gus, but Calliraaclina as polemarcb was at their head. The generalfl 
were divided in their opinloDs as to whether battle should be ^ven 
to the Persians at once, or whether they should wait for the arrival 
of the Lacedaemonians. Miltiadei, seeing the danger' of delay, and 
I fearing treacbet;, as Hippias had still some fnends in the city, 
ni^ed the necessity of attacking the enemy at once, and bis col- 
I leagnes gave way to hie arguments. Accordingly, when the com- 
mand came round to Miltiades, ha drew up the little army in order 
of battle on a rising ground. At the signal of attack, they msbed 
on the enemy, who received them with scorn and contempt, as men 
hurrying to certain destmction. Bat before tbey were aware of it, 
the Persians fonnd tbemeelves engaged in close combat, and, owing 
to the skilful management of Miltiades, they were completely 
defeated. In the greatest confusion and disorder the barbarians 
Tushed [<> their ships, but many perished in the marshes on the 
coast, and in their attempts to embark. The Persian fleet with the ' 
eurvivors then steered towards Sonion, to attack Attica on the 
opposite side, but tbey were prevented by the prompt movements 
(j the Athenians, who arrived on the western coast before the Per- 
I sians, and the latter, seeing that they had miscalculated, returned 
I to Aua, without making any further attempts against the Greeks. 
- So ended the great day of Marathon, in August b. c. 490. 

10. The battle of Marathon was always looked upon by the 
Athenians as their moet glorious aobievement, and well might they 
be proud of it; for a small band of p atriota had routed and defeated 
» countless host of barba rians7an3^ereby_Bcc_ured^ the independence 
of Ltreece and Europe . "Biit what tley had actually accomplish cd, 
was BO mach magniiied in their heated imaginationn, that in the 
subsequent reports abont it, it became something altogether incredi- 
/ ble and impossible. Athens, however, to whom the glory of this 
I victory belonged almost exclusively, now for the first time became 
' aware of her owd strength. The Persian forces are Bald to have 
amounted to six hundred thousand men, while those of the Athe- 
nians and Plataeans are eBtdmated at ten thousand ; upwards of six 
thousand of the enemy lay on the field of battle, while the Athe- 
nians had lost only one hundred and ninety-two, but among tbem 
was Callimachns, the polemarcb. The p lace wbere_ this glorious 
battle was fought is sdll mark ed by a tumulus, under which the 
Atbeniang are smS'lo bave been nuried. The absence of the 
Spartans on the day of the battle was an event of incalculable 
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momeot. Thej arrived &fler the battle wh over with a fbrae of 
odIj two tboasaad meo, and baving inspected the field strewed with 
tbe dead, the; returned iiome, appBTcatl; feeliDg tbetoKlTea that 
they had not done their duty towards their couDtir. 

11. VeiT soon ttfter the battle of Marathon, Milttades, somewhat 
elated by nig saccess, reqaesled a fleet of soTenty sail, promising — 
his fellow-oitizena to increase their dominions. With diis force, 
which was readily ^nted, he first sailed to Faros, where he had a 
private enemy. But the Parians repelled hia attacks, and having 
received a wound in his knee, he returned lo Athena without having 
accomplished anything. Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, brought 
an action against bim for having led the people into useless ex- 
penses, and as public feeling was againBt him, he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of fifty talents. Being unable to raise this sum at onoe, 
he was t hrown into priso n, and soon after died of hia_ wound. This 
verdict s^inst their great commander has~^rought much censure 
npon the Athenians, but there are indications which seem to show 
that he had acted with disregard or even contempt of tbe taws of 
his country ; and if so, the sentence proDonnced against him, tbongh 
severe, was not unjust, 'ir 

13. The battle of Marathon ought to have taught the Persians a 
lesson which tbey stood much in need of) but instead of this, their 
anger was doubly inflamed, and thinking that his forces had been 
insufficient, Darius resolved to make the Athenians feel the whole 
weight of his arm. For three years preparations were made through- ] 
out his empire, and everything was famished in abundance ; bot in 
the fourth an insur reeljon broke out in Egypt, and before he had 
made the necessary arrangements for its suppression, he died, b. c. 
. 486. He was succeeded by Xerxe s (b. c. 485-465), tbe favourite 
son of his ftvourite wife, who TnO" urged by his friends and advisers 
to renew the enterprise, which, he was told, had failed only through 
mischance, and not through the inability of the Persians. Mardo> 
nius was foremost among these advisers, and he was eagerly sup- 
ported by treacherous Greeks, who had gone to Susa for the purpose 
of accomplishing their selfish ends. A fresh invasion of Greece 
accordingly was resolved upon; bat before proceeding, Xerses had to | 
reduce E gypt, which was efiecled in the second year of his reign. ' 
Xfter this, the whole of Asia was ransacked for a period of four r- 
years, and all available resources of his empire were collected to be ) 
turned against Greece. To facilitate tbe progress of the army and > 
fleet, a bridge of boats was thrown across the Ilelkappnt, and a f 
canal dug through the low isthmus which connects mount Athoa ) 
wlthlhe mainland, in order to avoid the dangerous doubling of that 
promootory, where the fleet of Mardonius bad been destroyed. 

13. When all this was completed, Xerxes in the spring cf b. c. 
480 set out from Sardes with an arm y consisting of nations of all 
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colon ra, c os tninea, armg, and laogoages. Wbeo they bad oroased 
tHeHellespont at Abydos, tbey proceeded from ScbIob op tbe Cher- 
sonesos towards DoriHcos, where the whole motley host was reviewed ; 
it ia said to have con slated of ooe million seven hundred tbonsaDi] 
foot and eighty thonaand horse. The fleet, which had aniyed off 
the coBHt of the Bame place, numbered one thousand two handred 
and seven triremes and three thousand smalJer vessels. From Do- 
riscoB the aimy, accompanied by the fleet, marched along the coast 
thronph Thrace and Macedonia towards the aonth. 

Tbe Greeka had at first been slow in making preparations for the 
eomnioD danf^er, but when it became known what Xerxes was doing, 
the leading states and thoae breathing tbe same spirit of iodepeo- 
denue began to feel that their safety depended upon union. But 
Q nnantmity was a thing diScalt to attain in Greece. The people of 
1 Thessaly were obliged by the ruling &mily of the Alenadae to yield 
I when the Persians demanded of them earth and water, and their 
I example was followed by all the tribes between them and mount 
) (Eta. Tbe Phocisns refnaed compliance with the demand, but the 
j Dorians and Boeotians yielded; Theapiae and Plataeae alone re- 
1 mained faithful to the caose of Greece. Selfishness and pnsill a- 
pimity thus prevented a coalition among tbe nortEem_ Greeks. 
/ The Peroponneaiana, so far as the influence" of^a'ftareacbed^were 
I unanimous, but Argoa and Achaia, from enmity towards Sparta, 
V, resolved to remain neutral. Athens and Spa rta, however, exerted 
^all their power to meet the impending danj^cr. The leading man 
at Athens, and the soul of all her cAinacla, waa Tbemistoclee, whose 
object waa io make Athena great and* powerful, that he' himself 
might move and command in a large spheve. He waa most dietin- 
guished for extTaordi«ary qnicknesa of perception as to what was 
the real 3tat« of affairs at any given time, and what was required 
therein to enanre a definite end. But b y his side stood Ariatides, 
B man aomewhat older than he, and who~Ead already reached thff 
height of popularity by his extraordinary honesty and disinterested-^ 
nesa, which procured him tbe hononrable aurname of the Just. He, 
like Tbemistocles, to whom be was inferior in abilities, had the wel- 
&re of hia country at heart, hut simply and aingly, not aa a means, 
but as an end. Men like these could not but come into frequent 
coUiaioD, and by the contrivance of Tbemistocles Aristideswas sent 
by ostracism into honounhle exile, b. C. 483. By the removal of 
his rival, Tbemistocles was left in the undivided posseasion of the 
popular favour. He saw the neceasity for Athens to enlarge her 
naval force, and prevailed upon tbe people to devote the profits 
they had hitherto derived from the silver mines of Laurion to the 
1 increase of their navy. The Athenians thus raised their fleet to tbe 
number of two hnndred Bhip.<(, and became a maritime people, for 
which nature bgd in iact destined them by thrsituation of tEeir city. 
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14. Bv«n before Xenea hod left Asi&, the Or«ek flUtes fsronr- 
•ble to the cause of indepeodence hud held a oongreas od the istli- 
mos of Corinth, with the view of briagiog about a union ; bnt they -V 
met with little or no Baccess. Envoys were even gent to Grelo, 
tyrant of Syracose, who promised his enpport, if the Greeke would 
intrust to him the command of all their forces. This embassy had 
probably been scat, because it was known that Xerxes had insti- 
gated the Carthagioiaos, through hU rhoeoician subiec ts, to atta ck 
t^e|^re£i_cijies in Siaily- The proposal of Gelo, however, was 
rejected. Meaowhile Themistocles did all be could, not only to 
allay animosity and silence disputes amoog the Greeks, but also to 
brace the energy of his fellaw-citizeus. The enthusiasm thus in- 
fused into the friends of liberty is clear from the &ct that the t 
Greeks aseembled at Corinth, bound themselves by an oath to con- ] 
eeorate to the god at Delphi a tenth of the substance of every Greek 
people, which had surrendered to the Persians without being com- { 
pelled by necessity. It was also resolved at the congress that the 
progress of the Persians should be opposed at the pass of Thermo - f 
PTla e, wbither a small body of Pelopoonesians was sent at once ; and 
that the fleet should gnard the northern entrance of the Euboean *" 
channel. The whole fleet consisted of two hundred and seventy- 
.one triremes, of which Athens furnished by far the greater part 
The Spartan Eurybiades had the command of the fleet. 

15. When the Persian armada in its course southward caqte near 
cape Sepius, it was overtaken by a storm, which burst upon it with 2 . 
irresistible fury, and lasted for three days and three nights. The 
coast for many miles was covered with wrecks and corpses; four 
hundred ships and innumerable lives were lost, and the remainder 

of the fleet took shelter in the gulf of Pagasae. The Greeks, 
rejoiced at this disaster of the enemy, returned to their station at 4 
Artemisium, which during the first alarm they had abandoned, and 
at Once captured fifteen of the enemy's ships, which had been de- 
tained. -But when it became known that the loss of the Persians, 
great as it was, was scarcely felt by them, the Greeks again began 
to despond, and Themistocles had great difficulty in keeping the 
fleet together. At length, however, when the Persians had sus- 
tained another loss from a storm, the Greeks took courage and 
boldly sailed out to attack the enemy. A small sqnadron of 
Cilician vessels was taken and destroyed. This led to a general i 
engagement, in which the unwieldy armament of the Persians was { 
thrown into confusion and sustained great loss. But one half of ' 
the ships of the Greeks were likewise disabled, aud they now 
resolved to retreat, partly on this account, and partly on account of 
tidings which had just reached them from Thermopylae. 

16. The small band of Peloponnesians which had been sent to 
bar the progress of the Peruana in the pass of Thermopylae was 
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commanded by t he Spart an hing Leo nldaH. It contiatcd of three 
hundre d Spartaua, five hundred TegeVtaM, «nd abont two tbouuinS 
ifoin oTher PeloponDesian cities; and these had been joined by one 
thousand Phooiana and aeven hundred Thespians. It W4S believed 
that thia force was sufficient to prevent the enemy from making his 
. way through the paaa — it being onknoTn that there waa a patb 
(, across the mountain by which the pass conid be bvaded. But 
when ita existence was discovered, Leooidas sent the Phociana to 
occupy the heights. When the Greeks became aware of the count- 
less hosts by which their small force was to be assailed, Leooidas 
could Bcarcely keep hia men together, and he sent envoys to the 
EODth to ask for speedy reinforcements. Xerxea, who had hoped to 
scare them by his mere presence, %as astonished when he heard that 
they were awaiting his attack in all composare. After a few days 
he ordered his men to b ring the Gree ks captive before him; but 
attack after attack proved fruitless, and tEe slaughter on~lbe side 
of the barbarians waa great. Xerxes began to despair of success, 
^ when the path across the mountain waa betrayed to him by a base 
Greek of the name of Ephialtea. A detachment of the king's 
troops accordingly followed tbe infemoas traitor np the mountain. 
The Phooians, unable to drive the enemy back, retreated, and the 
barbarians, unconcerned about them, pursued their course. When 
/ the Greeks in the pass heard what baa happened, Leonidss declared 
I for hiiQself and hia Spartans the determination to defend hia post 
I to the last, but allowed those of hia allies who wished to save them- 
1 selves to withdraw. All avuled themselves of this permission 
except the Thespians and four hundred Thebana. When the de- 
tachment guided by Ephialtea arrived at the sonthern entrance of 
— fhe pass, the Spartans were at once attacked on both sides. 
Leonidas, knowing his hopeless condition, aallied forth, determined 
to sell his life and those of his countrymen aa dearly aa possibl*. 
Pour times the Persians were driven back, until at length the 
Spartana being surrounded on a hillock, were all alain. Leonidas 
had fallen at an early part of tbe day; all were subsequently buried 
on the spot where they had fallen, and an inscription on their tomb 
bade the pasaenger go to Sparta and tell their countrymen that they 
'- had fallen in obedience to the laws of their countiy. The battle 
of Thermopylae was fought in tbe summer of B. C. 480, and the 
Persians are said to have lost there no less than twenty thousand 
men. 

17. Xerxes having now gained the entrance into Greece, advanced 
through Doris ag^nat^bpcis, whose inhabitants took refuge in tbe 
mountaina. ' THePeraians poured un dis tinguishing ruin upon every- 
thing that came in their way. !fhe main body of their army pro- 
ceeded th roug h B(>eotia_a^inBt Attica, while a amall detachment 
ma sent to stnp tbe temple oTTjelphi^ of its trcaaores. The 
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Delpluaos liad left Uieir citj to the protection of Apollo, who io the | 
hour of danger did not forsake k. For when the bartiariaiiB I 
advuced, a leufnl thunderstorm is said to have burst upon them, j 
and huge rocks falling from the precipices of Faraassna to have j 
unshed many; and the Persians, terror-striokeD, retraced their ; 
steps, and were pursued by the Delphiaos with nnreeisted slaughter, i 
The Athenians had hoped that the PelopouDesians would throw an . 
army into Boeotia for the protection of Attica, but it soon became ( 
^ evident that they were bent upon defending only the entrance to ) 
H PelopouuesuB, aud leaving AtUca to its fate. The Athenians a^ked 
the Delphic god for advice, and the priestess, probably at the si^ 
gestioQ of Themistooles, told them that they must defend themselves 
behi nd their w ooden w^s. Thomistocles, of conraeT^aS no STfii^ 
cnlty in eiplainrng" "fEe mysterious import of the oracle, and con- 
vinced them that they most rglj^Jbtsafetynpon_ their oav^. This 
being approved of, the AthenianaBeggea their allies to sail with> ■ 

them fr om Artemj^jum to galamis , there to provide for the safety of ■^ ^ ■" »-«. S 
their wives and children, and deliberate upon their mode of action. 

18. Meanwhile the Persians advanced through Boeotia towards 
Athens, ^^$ei^f ^-"^ PJataeae being red uced_to_ ashes, while all the 
other Boeotian towns admitted Persian garrisons, the Athenians, by 
the advice of Thomistocles, aba_ndoned their city to the protection 
of its tutelary divinity, and transported their families and movable I 
property to Salamis, .^giua, and Troezen, where they were received I 
with great kindness. A few men only remained io the Acro^Iis. 
The Greek fleet, assembled at Salami s with its recent reinforcements, y 
amounted to three hundred and eighty ships. In their council of 
war the Greeks weie almost unanimous that the fleet should quit 
Salamis, aofl move nearer the isthmus, where it might co-operate 
with the Pelopoonesian army. While tbese constiltBtioDS were 
going on, it was announced that Xerxes had overrun Attica, and 
that he was spreading desolation over the whole country. The 
lower city was taken and destroyed, and the small band in the 
Acropolis was overpowered by surprise. The temples were tbeu I 
plundered, and the whole Acropolis set on fire. These terrible ■ 
occurrences greatly alarmed the commanders of the Greek fleet, and . 
there seemed little prospect of their remainiog united at Salamis; / 
but Thomistocles was now more than ever convinced that the only 
hope of safety consisted in their meeting and engaging the hostile ^ 
fleet in the straits of Salamis. As his argumeots had no effect, he had 
recourse to threats, declaring that if the allies persisted in their 
design, the Athenians would sail away with their families and all 
their property, and seek a new home in Italy. These words pro- 
duced the desired effect. 

19. But as there was still danger lest the PeloponnesiBUS should 
«bange their minds, Themistodes, assnining the mask of a traitor to 
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hU oonntry, Bent a trusty elave to tlie Pereian adiiiiriil with the 

message that the Greeks were on the point of fleeing; and dispersing, 

and that, if he attacked them at once, tVa would ensure a complete 

and easy Tictory, whereas, if be allowed them to disperse, he irootd 

have to fight against ihem one hy one. This edvloe, agreeing as 

it did with the wishes of the Persians themselves, was followed at 

onee. In the night the Persian fleet blocked up the narrow chao- 

— nels by which Salamis is separated tVom Attica and Megara. When 

( the morning dawned, the whole sea was seen covered with the 

j enemy's ships, and the Attic coast lined with troops, while Xeries 

/ himself intended' to view the great naval engagement from a lofty 

\ throne erected on a height. As soon as the gigantic fleet had 

( entered the narrow channels, and was pent up in such a manner 

that movements and evolutions were utterly impossible, the Greeks 

i attacked them. The damage done by^he Persian ships to one an- 

) other during the confusion which soon ensued was almost as great 

( as that inflicted by the valiant Greeks with their nimble triremes. 

The event of the battle was in reality decided at the first onset; 

but the fight continued all day, until towards evening the remainder 

of the hostile fleet withdrew towards Pbaleron, whither the Greeks 

(did not pursue them. This glorious victory was completed by 
AristidfiB, who though in exile had joined the fleet of bis country 
in the hour of danger. The barbarians are said to have lost on 
that day five hundred ships, and the Greeks only forty. Xerxes, 
though he still had a sufficient force to renew the conl«st, felt that 
such another defeat would expose him to the greatest danger, and 
at once resolved to retreat. In this resolution he was confirmed by 
MardoniuH, who told him that the land army was Still unconquered, 
and asked for three hundred thousand men, with whom be promised 
to subjugate the whole of Greece. Xerxes, satisfied with the pro- 
posal, made preparations for his return across the HellcBpout. 

20. As the hostile fleet quitted the Saronic gulf, and sailed north- 
ward, many of the Greeks burned with the desire of pursuing the 
enemy; hut Euryhiades thought this dangerons, and even Themis- 
■ tocles gave way to bis renionatrances. As the enemy's fleet had 
already advanced as lar as the Cycladcs, the Greeks contented 
themselves with chastising those islanders who had supported the 
Persians. It is even said that Themistoclea hurried the king's 
flight, by sending a messenger to inform him that the Greeks 
meditated breaking down the bridge which had been constructed 
across the Hellespont ; and that Xeries, terrified by this information, 
made with all possible speed for the Hellespont. Mardonins accom- 
I panied his master as &r as Thessaly, where he himself intended to 
' take up bis winter quarters. Tbe BulTeringa which the king's army 
bad to endure during this retreat were terrible, and when be arrived 
4 at SestoB, he found tbe bridge destlvyed by the wavea, but the fleet 
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was in roadioest to cittTj bim and the vreck of his army acroxs to 
Abjdoe. Several of the Greek toiros in the north of the ^gcan 
now sh«ok off the Persian. joke, (hough the king's generals made 
every effort to prevent it. Themistoelea condnuad hia proceedings 
among the Cyolades, where he tarnished his feme by accepting lai^ 
bribes, with which some of the islanders purchased their impunity. 
But the praise of hia wisdom and prudence, nevertbelesa, now re- [ 
Bonnded through all Greece, and even the Spartans bestowed on him ' 
the Banne faoDoius as upon their own admiral Enrybiades. 

At the same time when the battle of 8alamis was fought, the 
Sicilian Greeks gained a most memorable victory over the Cartha- -jfjiy,, 
ginians at Hi mo ra, where they fought against an army of three ^ 

hundred thousaud men, commanded by Hamilcar. v 

21. Shortly after the battle of Salamts the Atbenians returned 
to Attica to rebuild their homes and caUivate their fields, and in [he 
following spring they made active preparations, for they knew that 
Mardouins was in Thessaly, and a Persian Sect of three hundred sail 
was still in the ^gean to watch the movements of the loniana, 
whom the Persians could not trust. Mardonius, who had by this 
time become convinced of his difiGcullies, formed the plan of de<- 
taching Athens from the interest of the other Greeks, and eiip:aged 
Aleiander of Macedonia to negotiate a pence and alliance between 
Athens and Persia. But the manly answer of the Athenians, that, 
ao long as the sun held on its course, Athens would never become tbe 
ally of Ferffla, at once destroyed the hopes of Mardooius and the 
fears of the other Greeks. Mardooius now set out without delay to 
make himself master of Athens, and the treacherous Tbessalians 
and Boeotians displayed great seal in the service of the barbarians. 
When he arrived at Athens, he found nothing but the deserted 
walls, for the inhabitants seeing that no aid could be espeoted from 
the Feloponnesians, notwithstanding their many promises, had with- 
drawn with their &milies to Salamis, B. a. 479. Mardonius now 
renewed his proposals of peace, bnt with no better success than 
before. The Spartans were in the mean time only busied about 
protecting themselves in their peninsula, by fortifying the isthmus 
of Corinth. Complaints and even threats wore resorted to by the 
Athenians, Megarians, and Plataeans, when at-, length the ephors 
ordered Pausanias, tbe gnardian of tbe young kiogPIeistarchus, to lead 
ftuarmyof fivelhousand Spartans, each attended by seven Helots, into 
Boeotia. Mardonius, not being inclined to Ggbt a battle io Attica, 
threw himself into Boeotis, where he hoped to be supported by the 
Thebans and other Boeotians ; but before leaving Attica he destroyed 
everything which had been left untouched during the previous in- 
vasion. He pitched his camp in Boeotia, between Erythrae and the 
river Asopus, expecting that Paussnias would give him battle there. 

22. Pausanias on his ntaroh northwards was strengthened by rein- 

16 
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fbrcemente from the Petoponneaiuia, and an army of the Atheniaiu 
commanded by Arist^des. The whole force, amouoting, it is said, to 
oae hundred and ten thonssnd men, eao^ped near Erythrae, at the 
fiwt of mount Cythaeron. In a first engagement the Oreeks were 
auccessful against the cavalry of the Persians, but for the sake of 
greater safety Fausaniaa descended ioto the territory of . Flataeg e. 
which slJll lay in ruins. Mardonius advanced against him with all 
his forces, but for ten days the armies faced each other without 
coming to any engagement, the signs in the sacrifices being unfaTour- 
able, when at length Mardonius resolved to wait no longer. In the 
night before the battle, Alexander of Macedonia rode np to the 
Athenians, informed them of the determination of the enemy, and 
exhorted them to keep tbeir ground. Fausanias made his arrange- 
ments accordingly- Mardonius, mistaking the enemy's morementt 
for ^gns of fear, attacked them with great vehemence, and the 
Greeks were thrown into an unlavonrable position. In the fbltowing 
night, therefore, they moved off towards a more convenient place, 
dose to Plataeae. Mardonius again im^ining that his opponents 
had taken to flight, attacked them without delay. He and hia Per- 
sians fought bravdy; but he was mortally wonnded, and his &U 
decided the issue of the battle. The Persians and all the other 
barbarians gave way at once. ArtabsEus, who oommanded forty 
thoHsand men, now came up to reinforce the Persian army, but 
finding that it waa too late, he returned throngh Phocif) hoping to 
reach the Hellespont. The Greek auEiliaries of the Peraians im- 
mediately dispersed, the Thebans alone continuing to fight ^;aia8t 
the Athenians, while the survivors of the barbarians shut themselves 
np within tbeir camp. The Athenians were the first to break into 
it, and t^e Asiatjcs having lost all hope of defending themselves 
successfuIly,allowed thems^vesto be slaughtered without a struggle, 
like sheep in a fold. Out of the whole multitude of barbanans only 
three thousand are said to have escaped from the carnage. The 
booty and the treasures found in the camp were immense, and 
Fausanias ordered the Helots to collect them, that both gods and 
men might receive their due share. A tenth part was dedicated in 
the form of tripods and statues to Apollo, Zens, Poseidon, • and 
Athena; and a magnificent present was selected for Pausanias, to 
whom the glory of the victory of Plataeae was justly ascribed. 

23. Artabazus, after the loss of many men from famine and 
through the attacks of the Thracians, reached Aua in safety; and 
Alexander of Macedonia was rewarded for his services with th« 
Athenian franchise. Greece was now completely and finally 
delivered from the Persian invaders. The Greeks before quitting 
Boeotia, endeavoured, under the direction of Aristides, to secnre 
for the future unity among (heir countrymen against foreign a^rre^ 
sion, and resolved upon carrying out the threat against those Greeks 
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wlio had supported tbe Persians. The Thebans had forfeited every 
claim to leniency, but it waa neverthelesa agreed to punish only 
the guilty few and not the whole population. The army accord- 
ingly appeared before the gates of Thebes, demanding the surrender 
of the ir^torg to their country. As the demand was refused, the 
oity was blockaded for twenty days, afler which the offenders theni' 
selves consented to be delivered np. Most of them nere carried 
off by Paosanias, and put to death by him without any trial. 

24. On the same day on which the Persians were defeated at 
Plataeae, they also suffered a severe blow on the coast of Asia. 
The Greek fleet, commanded by the Spartan king Leotychides, was 
stationed at Delos watching the movemenia of the enemy, when 
envoys h^m Samoa solicited its aid against their own tyrant, nho 
was a zealoQS supporter of Persia. Leotychides accordingly sailed 
to Samoa. The Persian fleet, instead of protecting the tyrant, 
withdrew towards the mainland to seek the assistance of the land 
army of sixty thousand men, which was stationed near mount 
Hycale to keep Ionia in subjection. The Persian ships accordingly 
were drawn up on the beach, and protected as well as they could 
be in the hurry. The Greeks, seeing the fear of their enemies, 
resolved to cross over from Sainos, give them battle, and issue a 

!>roclamation to the loniana, calling upon them to remember their 
iberty. At the same time a rumour reached the Greeks of a 
victory gained by their countrymen in Boeotia over Mardonius, and 
this report at OBce roused their courage and confidence. The Per- 
sians were drawn np at the foot of mount Mycale. The Athenians 
and Spartans made the attack and drove tbe enemy into the enclo- 
sure surrounding their ships; but when the barbarians found that 
the puisuers had entered the enclosure with them, they betook 
themselves to the mountain passes, and the Persians themselves, 
after maintaining the contest for a while, were completely routed. 
The Samians and the other lonians joined the Greeks as soon as 
they were able, and the carn^e among the Asiatics was fearful. 
A few only escaped to Sardes, where Xerxes was still watching the J' 
courao of events, and the Greeks, after collecting the booty and 1 
burning the ships of the enemy, returned to Samoa. 

25. As Europe and the islands of the .^geaa were now safe, it 
only remained to be decided in what way the lonians should he 
permanently protected against their oppressors ; it was resolved to 
return to Europe, and to leave the lonians to make the best terms 
they could with Persia for themselves. Xaothippns, the father of 
Pericles, however, wished to recover the principality of Miltiades in 
Chersonesus, and as the Spartans had no interest in this matter, it 
was left to the Athenians alone, while Leotychides and the Pelopon- 
nesians sailed home. Xanthippns and the Athenians laid siege to 
Sestos, where many Persiaos of rank had sought refuge. The 
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fortress was Tery strong, but Xantbip|iQS would not give np the 
CDterpriae, and blockaded the place during the winter, until in the 
spriog of B. 0. 478 famine induced the Persians to try to make their 

escape by night. Many of them, however, were overtaken and put 
to death, and the Oreek inhabitants of Sestoa opened their gates' 
to the Athenians. After this Xauthippus and his fleet also sailed 

26. On their aniTsl, the AtheoiaDS found their country a wasted 
land, and their city a heap of ruins. The restoration of the private 
dwellings was loft to their owners, who rebuilt them as well as they 
could under the oiroumstances, and without any system or plan ; 
the rebuilding of the temples was left for another season, the 
thoughts of Themlstocles and Aristides being engaged in providing 
for the immediate security and permanent strength of the city. 
The walls of Athens were restored and estended; but this was 
Tiewed by her allies with fear and jealousy, for they seem to have 
forgotten what she had suffered and what she had done for their 
common liberty. Envoys, accordingly, were sent from Spsrta, who, 
under the disguise of friendship, advised them su>% to forti^ their 
city, as it would ooly streagtheu any invading enemy, adding that 
Peloponnesus wonid always be a sufficient refuge for all Greeks. 
Themistocles, who saw through their selfish and jealous scheme, 
deceived the Spartans, and carried on the work of fortification with 
increased activity; and when at length the city was sufficiently 
strong, Themistocles, who had himself gone to Sparia, bade them 
in future treat the Athenians as reasonable men, who knew what 
was due to their own safety as well as to Greece. The Spartana, 
with their usual skill, disguised their vexation, and the fortifica- 
tioas of Athens were quietly completed. When this was done, 
Themistooles, who thoroughly understood the vocation of Athens, 
proposed to fortify its three harbours of Phaleron, Munychia, and 
Piraeus, by a double range of walls, for hitherto Athens had used 
only Phaleron as ite port. At the same time, a plan was formed 
of making Piraeus a port town ; the success was complete, and 
Piraeus became the seat of numerous merchants nod tradesmen of 
every description, especially aliens who settled there under the pro- 
tection of Athens, x 

27. Athens was now strong, and conscious of her position and 
power. In the spring of b. o, 477, the allied fleet, commanded by 
Pausanias, again put to sea, the contingent of the Athenians being 
under the command of Aristides and Cimon, the son of Miltiades. 
They first sailed to Cyprus, which they wrested from the hands of 
the Persians; then, having proceeded to the north, they laid siege 
to Uysuntinm, which was still occupied by the Persians, but was 
soon taken. The mind of Pausanias seems to have become per- 
verted by the victories he bad gained, for he now adopted thft 
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r the barbamna, and began to treat his allies with a 
hanghtiDesB as if they were his sabjects; his ambition was un- 
bounded, aad he was blind to the dangers to which he exposed 
himself. In this state of mind be formed the scheme of betrayiag 
Greece into the hands of the Persians, in the hope that be might 
be made the ruler of his country, as a vassal of the great king. 
He aocordiogly made overtures to this effect to Xerxes, asking for 
his reward the hand of the king's daughter. Xerxes eagerly caught 
at the proposal, and Pausanias, on discovering this, no longer dia- 
sembled his intentions, but at once assumed tbe pomp and state of 
a Persian satrap. The lonisos soon found that the treatment thej 
experienced from him was no better than from the Persiaos. The 
conduct of tbe Athenian generals, on the other band, was all the 
more winning, from its contrast to that of the Spartans; and bence 
the allies began to consider how much happier they would be under 
the command of Aristides and Oimon. Tbe wish gradually ripened 
into a resolution, and alt tbe allies, with tbe exception of those 
from Peloponnesus and ^gina, offered to Athens the supremacy in 
all their common offiurs. Aristides, to wbose wise conduct his 
country owed her present proud position, now undertook tbe task 
of regulaUng the laws of the confederacy, and of its relation to 
Athens as its bead. The great object was to protect tbe Greeks 
, agunst the barbarians, and to weaken and bumble the latter as 
much as possible. All were to contribute towards this common 
end, and AtheuB, as the or^an of the public will, was to collect and 
direct their forces. Each separate state, however, was to remaio 
perfectly independent in its own a&irs. A common fund was 
established from annual contributions, Deloe was chosen as the 
treasury of the confederates, and in its temple of Apollo the depu- 
ties of tbe several stat«8 were to hold their meetings. 

28. Through the follj and treachery of one man, Sparta had lost 
a position which it bad maintained for centuries. Pausanias was 
recalled, but it was too late, and the new generals who were sent 
out had to be content with a subordinate rank. Sparta, unable to 
brook this, withdrew from the scene of action, leaving her rival tri- 
umphant. She still remained, however, tbe head of her Pelopon- 
nesian allies, wbo now rallied all the more closely around her, so 
that henceforth Greece is divided between two great confederacies. 
Tbe supremacy of Athens lasted until tbe end of tbe Peloponne- 
sian war, b. o. 404. Dut before proceeding to describe the glorious 
career upon which she now entered so honoarably, we shall briefly 
notice the later occurrences in tbe lives of the men who had 
brought about this great change. 

29. Aristides, whose last and noblest work was the regulation of 
the Athenian confederacy, was also the author of some important 
reforms in the political constitution of bis native country, for he is 

16* 
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■aid to Ikave opened tlie archonahip and the council of tUe Areo- 
pagua to all Atbeoiaii citizens, irrespective of any propetl; qualifica- 
tion. Sucli a change had become neceasarj by the oourae of events. 
Aristides died in the full enjoyment of tbe confidence which his 
countrymen had placed in him tbroaghout hia life. 

Pausanias, after hia recall to Sparta, was anbjected to a aevere 
inijuiiy, hut as no satislaotoiy evidence of his treacherous deeigns 
was produced, the accusation was dropped. Without leave from 
the ephors he went to Byzantium, and there renewed hia criminal 
intrigues bo openly, that they reached the ears of the authorities at 
home. He was aummoned to return, and, though tried again, he 
could not be convicted, and was reatored to liberty. He now planned 
an insurrection of the Helots, hoping, with the aid of Persia, to 
rise to the head of the state; at the same time he continued hia 
eorrespondcQoe with Persia, until one of the messengers entrusted 
with a letter, found that he, like all his predecessors, was to be put 
to death in Asia to prevcDt his divulging the scheme. Hia fear 
and resentment were roused, and he revealed the whole afiair to the 
ephors; but they, not satisfied even with thia, contrived, by a cun- 
ning device, to hear the truth from Pausanias' own lips. The 
ephors then tried to arrest him ; but he fled into a temple of 
Athena, and as they feared to pollute the sanctuary with his blood, 
the roof was taken off and the entrance walled up, In this condi- 
tion he was left until he was on the point of expiring. He was 
then carried out of the temple, and expired as soon as he had 
crossed the bounds of the aacred ground. But although he had 
not died in the temple, stJU the minds of the Spartans were often 
disturbed by reli^oua scruples. 

30. The fate of Pausanias involved that of Themistocles. He 
too had become proud and indiscreet, but never acted the part of a 
traitor to his country. When his selfishness and avarice became 
known, numerous enemies rose against him at home, and he was 
gradually supplanted in the popular la vour by younger men. Under 
these circumstances it was not difficult to persuade the Athenians 
that his presence was dangerous to the liberty of the state, and he 
was exiled by ostracism. He withdrew to Argns, where he was 
residing in B. C. 471, when Pausanias was convicted. The Spartans 
had never forgiven Themistocles for the manner in which he had 
eluded their scheme of preventing the fortification of Athens ; it 
was now said that the inquiry into the crime of Pausanias had led 
to disoovories showing that Themistocles also had been implicated 
in tbe plot; and it was demanded that the Athenians should punish 
him as tbe accomplice of the Spartan. Although no evidence 
whatever was then, or ever after, produced of hia guilt, his enemies 
at Athens rejoiced at the opportunity, and officers were forthwith 
sont out to arrest him. Themistocles, foreseeing thia, had fled to 
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Corcyra, and tbenoe to Epirus, where he was protected in tlie house 
of biog Admetus. Being supplied with all necessaries by his host. 
he proceeded to Pjctoa, and (here embarked for Ephesus, which ha 
reached not without danger. Yeiy soon afl^r his arrival in Asia I 
Xerxes died, b. g. 465, and was eacceeded b; Artaxerzes. The- 
mistocles went to the king's cotirt, uid in a rett^~S)ldeavoared to 
persuade him that he had claims upon his gratitude, and that bis 
. present misfortunes were the consequence of bis leal for the interest 
of Persia. This scheme sacceeded, and Themistocles won the fa- t 
Tonr of Artaxerxes to suoh a degree, that even the courtiers arc I 
said to have envied him. Afler some time the kiog sent him to 1 
Asia jldiDor, assigning to him three flourishing towns for hb main- 1 
teuance, M^nesia bsving to provide him with bread, Myos with j 
~ '- ind Lampsaons witb wine. He thus spent the latter part ' 
" ■ ■ ' ir. He is g ■■ ■ ' 



of his life at Maja^ ia in pri ncely splendour. He is generally said 
to have made aw^ with bimaelf, because he had promised the kiag 
more than be was able to perform; but this account is at least ■ 
doubtfoL , 



CHAPTER VII. 



1. As all fear of Greece being again invaded bj the Persians 
was now removed, the Greeks, who had hitherto acted mainly on 
the defensive, resolved to assume tbe o ffe naive ; and tbe situation 
of their colonies in Asia offered a fuir pretext for this. Cimon of 
Athens, tbe son of Miltiades, was foremost in directing tbe Btlen- 
UoD of his couotryoaen to tbat quarter. He bad no particnlar talent 
as an orator or Biatesman, but had given early proofe of ability on 
tbe field of battle. He moreover belonged to the aristocratic party, 
thongh he did not disdain to employ the means of a dcmagngue for 
the purpose of gaining popularity. Ho first dietinguisbed himself 
in the little of Snlamis, and many then began to look upon him as ~ 
a worthy rival of Themistocles. Wliilo the popularity of the latter 
was on the decline, Cimon was rapidly rising in popular favour in 
consequence of several successful enterprises, such as the capture , 
of Eion on the Strymon, in B. 0. 476, (ne reduction of Scyroe for 
the Ampbictioos, and tbat of Caiystos in Euboea. liut the con~ ' 
quest of NaxoB, lo B. C. 466, was a fat more important event. That ' 
island began to repent of its alliance with Athens, and the latter 
then exacted by force what was no longer cheerfully given. The 
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■ NaEiiDs were reduced by jjjifflon after a bard siege, and haviDg be- 

' come the subjects of Athena iost^ad of its allies, thej were treated 

/ witb a severity which they could scarcely have eipected lioia 

1 Persia. But their example did not deter others from attempting to 

/ get rid of the AthcDiaa alliance ; one state revolted after another, 

) and all were punished with the loss of their independence. Manj 

also commuted their personal services in the endless expeditions for 

stated payments in money, and by this means lost their warlike 

spirit, while Athena acquired more and more power over those who 

were nominally her free nlliea. But their feeling of disconteat 

arose from their notion that the time of danger was passed, and 

that they needed no further protection. 

2. In the year B. c. 465, a large Persian fleet of abont three hnn- 
dred and fifty ssul was assembled at the mouth of t he river Enry- 
' medon, in Pamphylia. Cimon, who bad increased the number o^ 
\Ab ships to two hundred and fifty, provoked the enemy to an 
engagement, and gained a complete victory. Having snnk two 
hundred of the enemy's vessels, he sailed up the river, and also 
defeated the Pereian land-army. On his return he met a squadron 
of eighty galleys which was intended to strengthen the Persian 
fleet, Dut was utterly destroyed by him. After this treble victory, 
he sailed northward, where he expelled the remn ants of the Persian 
' forces in the Thraci an Che rsonesiia! Abont b. c. 464,^be Athe- 
i, mans became Tnvolved in" a contest with the island of Thasos , 
regarding the gold-mines in Thrace, which were claimed by Athens. 
^ The Tbasians were first defeated at sea, and then closely besieged 
by Cimon. In this distress they applied to Sparta for assistance; 
and the Spartans delighted at the opportnnity, were making prepa- 
rations for invading Attioa, when suddenly, in b. c. 464, the whole 
of Laconia was shaken by an earthquake, during which immense 
blocks of stone rolled down from mount Taygetus, spreading terror 
and destruction alt around. At Sparta itaeif only five bouses were 
left standing, and upwards of twenty thousand persons were killed. 
Helots jrom all parts hastened to the city to take advantage oi the 
misfortune of their masters, and it was only owing to the presence 
of mind of king Archidamns that the citizens were saved from the 
hand of revengeful slaves. But this was not all, for the Messe- 
nians also rose against their detested mlcrs, and fortified themselves 
at Ithome. The Tbasians, who were thus left to themselves, be- 
came subjects of Athens, and the Spartans, being unable to reduce 
the revolted Messenians, did not blu sh to send for assistance to the 
Athenians, against whom tbey'Ea3~jugF~Been plaunin'g an Sipedj; 
tion^ But the aristocratic party, with Cimon at its head, happened 
just then to be all-powerful at Athens, and as t hat part y was at all 
times fav o urable M Spnrto, Cimon himself was sent with" a large 
*t force to besiege Ithome. But when the Athenians made no greater 
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pn^ress than the SparUnB hact made b«fore, the Utter, jagging of 
others by tbemselvea, began to snepect Ciraon, and diamiaged him '' 
»nd his armj. The Atheniaog, understanding the wal motive, 
were exasperated id the highest degree, and all conDection with 
Sparta beipg broken off, an alliance was, entered into with Argoa, 
her ancient rival and enem y. The alesseman'war'waa'Tn lire 
meantime earned on until B. C. 455, when the brave defenders of 
their liberty surrendered, on condition of leaving Peloponnesus S 
with their families for ever. The Athenians kindly pave to the ■* 
unfortunate Messenians the town of Kaupactus, where they settled, ^ 
waiting for a day of retribution. 

3. The democratio party at Athens was then headed by a most TS-k .' ■'', 
promising young man, Pewol es. the Hon of Xanthippus, and a de- * '"'' 
scendant of Cleistbeoes! He had from hia earliest days devoted 
himself to iotelleotua! purauite, and enjoyed the intimacy of tho 

first men of the age; be had enriched his mind with all the stores 
at his command, tbat they might become instruments for managing 
" the affairs of hia country. During the period that Cimon was 
engaged in bis military eipeditions. Pericles bad taken a prominent 
part in the discussions of the popular assembly, where bis majestic 
appearance and his powerfnl eloquence, combined with his ^reat 
wisdom and prudence, made him tbe acknowledged leader of the 
democracy and the most formidable opponent of Cimon. The latter 
had made munificent use of his wealth, and though opposed to tbe 
popular interest, he did everything which hie ample means enabled 
him to do, to win tbe favour of the people, that be might use them 
as a means for hi.'' ends ; for be and bis brother nobles were bent 
upon retaining tbe few privileges they yet possessed, and of putting 
a slop to tbe progress of popular liberty. Pericles was not able to 
rival Oimon in bia reckless liberality, and probably would have dis- 
dained it if be had had tbe means. He conceived that it was mora 
honourable for tbe poorer classes to he supplied with the means of 
enjoyment ont of their own, that is, the public funds, than to de- 
pend upon the liberality of wealthy individuals. With this view he 
carried a series of measares, partly himself and partly through his 
friends, tbe most prominent among whom was Ephialtes, a man of 
rigid integrity, earnestness, and fearlessness. Pericles' own condnct 
also was such that though he courted the people, be yet, from never 
descending to low means, always retained the respect of the oiiizena, 
hough tVy might differ from him in their political views. 

4. The struggle between the aristocratic and democratic parties 
had been going on for some time, and on one occasion Cimon wag 
in danger of being exiled ; hot tbe contest came to a head when 
Pericles and Ephialtes extended their reforms even to the Areopa- 
gus, the ancient stronghold of the aristocracy. The object of Peri- 
cles and his iriends was to narrow tbe funodons vS the Areopagus 
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SO much aa to leave it nothing but its venerable name. Tbe aria- 
tocracj left no means untried to thwart their opponenta ; bot it for- 
taoatelj happened that at this very time the Athenians were slightej 
by the Spartaae for their want of aucoesa againat Ithome, and this 
made Cimon and tbe whole aristocracy extremely unpopular. 
Under these circumstances, Ephialtea without much difficulty carried 
% decree by which the Areopagna aeems t« have been shorn of aU 
its political power. Soon after this, Cimon was exiled by oetra- 
cism, probably for the purpose of preventing any popular outbreak 
in the-city. 

5, About this time, B. 0. 460, Inarus, iing of some Libjau 
tribes in the weat of Egypt, revolted against the Persians, and hia 
anthority was acknowledged in his own country and in the greater 
part of Egypt, which joined him. Artaxerxea sent a large arm; 
commanded by his own brother against the rebela. An Athenian 
fleet of two hundred aail happened at the lime to be lyiag off Cyprus, 
and Inama aent for its assistance. The armament immediately 
aailed southwards and enabled Inarua to defeat tbe Persians. The - 
Athenian fleet then sailed up the Nile as far as A temphis , which 
was besieged, as a portion of the city was in the hanHsoFthe Per- 

/ aiana. This siege lasted more than five years ; and the Atheniaoa, 
being in the end pressed by a very numerous army, were not only 
obliged tp raise the siege, but were themaelves surrounded by the 
enemy on an island in the Nile. All of them periahed except a 

' few who escaped to Cyreoe and thence returned home. Inams 
himself fell into the hands of the Persians, and was put to death 
B. O. 455. 

6. Owing to tbe rapture with Sparta, Athens lost the friendship 
of the Corinthians, but for this she was indemnified iu some mea- 
sure by gaining possession of Megara. This, however, roused- the 
enmity not only of Corinth, but of .^gina and the maritime towna 
of Ai^olis, and war waa declared in B. C. 457, while the Athenian 
armament was still in Egypt. But the Athenians with most un- 
daunted courage attacked their enemies and defeated them in 
several engagements. Myronides waa then at the head of the 
Athenian forces, and gained a most complete victory, in which 
every Corinthian soldier perished. During this war between Co- 
rinth and Athens, Artaxerxes aent an envoy to Sparta, endeavour- 
ing to induce the Spartans by bribes to attack the Athenians, in 
order to compel them to withdraw their forces from Egypt. Sparta 
waa then still engaged against Ithome, and could not comply with 
the king's reqneat, out Pericles, apprehensive of danger, completed 
tbe long walls connecting Athena with its port-town, which had 
been commenced some tjme before. He well knew that there was 
a party iu the city ready at any moment to sacrifice their country, 
if thereby thej hoped to recover any of their lost privileges Tlus 
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became erideat dnring &n expedition of tJie SpvtaDs agunat the 
Pbocians, when the former were prepuiDg to strike a blow at 
A.theD3, and the oligarchical fiictioQ in uie city promised them their 
oo-operatjoa. But the scheme was anapeoted and thwarted, though 
in the battle which was fought near Tanagia in Boeotia, b. 0. 457, 
the Athenians were defeated in consequence of the treacherous 
ooudnct of the Thessalians, who were allied with them. This defeat 
was keenly felt by the Atheniane, and hence in the following year, 
B.C. 456, they took the field again under the com maud of Myronides, 
who at that time was the aoul of all their military undertakings. 
This dme their arms were successful, and at (Enophy ta they gained 
a complete victory over the Boeotians, and raied the walls of 
Tanagra to the ground. Henceforth their influence predominated 
both in Phocis and in Boeotia, and soon after ..Sigina also capita- 
Uted, and became enhjeot to Athens. 

7. The news of the disaster of the Atheoians in Egypt does not 
seem in the least to have discouraged their fellow-citizen a at home, 
who continued the war against Sparta and her allies as vigorously 
as before. Laedings and ravages were made on the coasts of 
PeloponneaoB, both in b. g. 455 and 454, though no great advan- 
tages were gained. Id the ^ear B. C. 453 Cimon was recalled from 
exile, on th e proposal of P enelea himself, who had probably become i 
convinced oi the necessity for all good citizens to eo-operate against 
the schemes of th e onprinoip led o ligarch ical factio n, which would 
have delivered Atbens into Ae habda of a foreign enemy in prefer- j 
ence to seeing the democratic party prosperons. About that time 
the honest Ephialtes was assassinated by aristocratic emissariea; 
' and it was this and similar occnrreuces that suggested to Pericles 
the desirableneBB of forming a coalition with Cimon. The result 
was as had been anticipated, for during the three years after 
Cimon's return Greece was in the enjoyment of peace ; and this 
pease was followed by a truce of five years, during which Cimon 
undertook his last expedition against the Persians. 

8. In Egypt, another pretender, Amyrtaeos, had arisen in the 
meantime, and, like his predecessor, aolicited aid from Athens. The 
Athenians complied with the request, and Cimon, with a fleet of 
two hundred galleys, sailed to Cyprus. Thence he sent a squadron 
to AmyrtaeuB, while he himself kid siege to Citium. He died 
there in B. c. 449, and his army was soon after compelled to raise 
the siege from want of provisions. On their return home, the 
Athenians fell in with a large fleet of Phoenician and Cilician 
^Ueys, and having completely defeated them, they followed up 
wis victory by another which they gained on shore. Soon after 
this, they were joined by the squadron Irom Egypt, which had 
accomplished its mun object there, and all sailed home. In later 
Hmes, it was generally believed that, during his last campaign, 
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CitBon bad oompelled tbe king of Persin to aooept a peace, whieli 
obliged him to abandon the mililarj occupation of Asia Minor to 
the distance of three days' jonrney from the western coast. Bnt 
subsequent events show that snch an arrangement did not exist, 
and the whole story about tbo peace of Cimon is probabiy a &bri- 
cation originating in the vanity of the later Oreeka. 

9. The peace of Greece was again disturbed in the year afler 
Cimon's death, B. 0. 448, by a qnarrel between the Delphiang and 
Fbocians about the guardianship of the Delphic temple and its 
treasures, which was wrested by the Fbocians from their opponents, 
to whom it had belonged from time immemorial. A spartan army 
recovered for tbe Belphians what they bad lost, and several privileges 
were conferred at Delphi on the Spartans. }}ut no sooner bad tbe 
Spartan forces withdrawn, than Peridea advanced with an Athenian 
army, and undid their work. In the year following, tbe ascendancy 
of the Athenians in Boeotia was broken by a revolntion, in which 
tbe party hostile to Athena completely gained tbe upper hand; 
The consequences of this soon became manifest on every aide, for 
in B. c. 445, when the five years' tmce expired, Euboea revolted; 
and no sooner bad Pericles crossed over to quell the insnrrectjon, 
than he was informed that another bad broken out at Megara, and 
that most of the soldiers of the Athenian garrison bad been put to 
death ; at tbe same time, he learned that a Peloponnesian army was 
on its march against Attica. Pericles, therefore, returned, and 
found tbe FelopoonesiaDs already ravaging the plains of bis country ; 
but, by means of bribes, be prevailed upon tbe Spartan commandera 
to give up their undertaking. Having thus got rid of this enemy, 
he returned with a large force to Euboea, and soon overpowered all 
resistance. But notwithstanding this success, the people of Athens 
were disposed to make peace. The Spartans also did not feel 
inclined to continue tbe war ; and accordingly, a truce was concluded 
for thirty years, in B. c. 445, by which the Athenians were required 
to give up all their possessions in Peloponnesus — that is, Troezen, 
the ports of Pegae, and Nisaea — and their connection with Aohaia. 
After these concessions, Athens still remained mistress of tbe sea, 
and her maritime empire was untouched. The aristocracy, now 
headed by Thucydides, bad opposed this truoe, but Pericles bore 
down all oppoution, for his influence at Athens was now greater 
than ever, and remained so till tbe last day of hia life. 

10. During this time, Pericles was enabled to carry ont bis views 
into action. Throughout his life be bad mainly two objects; first, 
to extend and strengthen tbe Athenian empire; and secondlv, to 
raise the confidence and self-respect of his countrymen to a level 
with their lofty position. The Athenian confederacy had under- 
gone considerable changes unce its regulation by Aristides; and 
even in bia lifetime tbe treasury bad been transferred from Deloi 
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to Athens, dtaoa had alterwards redaced tbe weaker states of the 
league to a defeDC«lesa condition, so t hat little remainod to be done ^ 
to cha^je_the^eonfederacjinto an empire^ in§r whic h Athen s rujed ^ 
' wttfi' almoat despotic ^ power. Tericlos raised the annual tribute 
ftom lour bondred anclBiity to eiz hundred talenta. All the Bub- / 
ject Btates had a democratic form of government imposed upon \ 
them, whether thej liked it or not; hat what waa worse than all, / 
waa the fact tha^ll important tri als were tranaferred from the cof^- ) 
niaance of the Joeai courts to ihe t ribunals at A thenji, which "caused ) T 
to the allies the greatest inconvenience and annoyance. 

11. In B. c. 440, an event occurred which seemed Hkelj to inter- 
rupt the truce, but in reality consolidated the Athenian empire, 
and gave Pericles an opportunity of displaying his brilliant qualities 
as a military commander. The island of Samos had an aristocratic -/ 
form of government, which the popular party were anxious to over- 
throw with the aid of Athena. Pericles was sent with a squadron 
of forty galleys to assist the popular party. On his arrival, he 
established a democratic form of governiueat, and took one hundred 
membera of the arislocraey, who were sent to Lemnos as hostages. 
Leaving only a small garrison behind, he returned home'. Daring 
hia absence, some of the nobles entered into negotiations with the 
Persians, and with an army of mercenaries overpowered the Athenian 
garrison, restored the old form of government, and having also 
reacued the hostages, they openly renounced their connection with 
Athens. Sparta and her alLes were applied to for assistance, but 
to no purpose, for they were not inclined to break the truce. As 
soon as these proceedings became known at Athens, Perlclea again 
set out with his fleet j he soon drove the Samians into their town, 
and surrounded it with entrenchments. As he expected the ap- 
proach of a Phoenician fleet which was said to be on its way, he 
sailed out to meet it ; but it did not make its appearance. Ihiring 
his absence, the Samians gained considerable advantages, but hia 
return changed the aspect of things. They were obliged to confine 
themselves to the defensive; and after the war bad lasted nine 
months, they were compelled by famine to capitulate, and become 
subjects of Athens. Byzantium, which had sided with Samos, was +■ 
eoon afterwards reduced to the same condition. 

12. Pericles on hia return was received at Athens with extraor- 
dinary honours, and the whole success was ascribed to him. The / 
conquest of Samoa completed and consolidated the Athenian empire, ( 
over which Athens henceforth ruled without opposition and with- j 
out restraint. The Athenians were now in a condition, by means 
of colooies in places where they seemed lo be useful, both to 
strengthen themselves and to provide for the poorer classes. Settlers 
accordingly were sent to Oreos in Euboea, to Naxos, and Andros, 
and colonies were established at Amphipolis ^nd Thnrii. To thia 
17 
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last colony, which was founded in B. o. 443, the Athenians invited 
foreigners from all parts of Greece, and among them were the his- 
torian Uerodotna and the orator Lysiae, Every Athenian citizen 
at this time must hare felt bis position raised, and Pericles endea- 
voured to enhance the value of the franchise, by rigorously exclud- 
ing all those whO' were not entitled to its exercise; at the same 
time he took care to provide useful employment for those who had 
litde or no means of subsistence, partly by sending out every year 
a squadron of sixty galle3rs, in which the men were trained, and 
partly by the great architectural works which he planned for the 
defence and embellishnient of the city. Among these works we may 
mention a third wait connecting the city with Firaeas, which ran 
/ between the two already completed; the temples which crowned 
( the Acropolis, the most magnificent of which were the Parthenon 
\ or Virgin's temple, adorned by the sculptures of Phidias, and the 
[ splendid approach to it called Fropylaea. These and many other 
works gave employment to the genius of the artist as well as to the 
skill of the artisans; and during that period of extraordinary 
■otivity, there must have been a comparative scarcity of hands at 
Athens. 

13. But not t>nly upon architectural works and their embellish- 
ment did Pericles ^nd the public treasures ;. he also devoted a 

considerable portion tojipectacIes^anS^amusemente of th e peopl e. 

A taste for them had always exSled, and Pericles madeThem acces- 
sible to all, poor as well as rieh. In this way the poorer classes 
/ were provided out of the public funds with the means of attending 
^ the theatre, and taking part in other public festivals. In like 
/ manner he introduced the practice of paying ^ the jurors for their 
(, attendance in the courts of justice. These regulations', at first quite 
/ harmless, and perhaps no more than fair and just, afterwards 
7 became very detrimental to the welfare of the state, especially when 
'7 the payments were increased to twice or thrice the original amount. 
'^ Pericles is also said, though erroneously, to have introduced the 
payment for attendance in the popular assembly, which we after- 
wards find establbhed. 

14. The period during which Pericles guided the Athenians is 
justly called after him th e ag e of Peric^s, and forms the most 
brilliant epoch in Atheniannistory. Itown to the time of the 

/ Persian wars, Athens did less for the iotellectual and artistic pro- 
^ gross of Qieece than many other cities both in Europe and Asia; ' 
but her peaceful glories quickly followed, and outshone those of her 
victories and conquests. Literature and the arts were now culti- 
vated there with greater success and rewarded with more distin- 
guished honours than anywhere else. Architecture and sculpture 
/' rose to the highest perfection, and Athens enriched literature witb 
'^ tii9 drama, the highest and Doblest of all poetical compositions. 
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Tbe drama grew out of the Doric chonl poetry, whence the ohonu 
oonliQued for & long time to form a verj promineDt part in it. At 
the time when it reached iU highest point, ]yna poetry was grada- 
ally dyioa; away, and Simonidea of Cob, Bacchylides, and Piadar, 
were the last, aad at the same time the greatest amoDg tbe lyrio 
piieEs of tireece. The greatest dramatists, at least in traged;, 
belonged to tbe ^e of Pericles. Phryaicbus, the first, whose works 
have perished, is highly praised hy the ancients; and even JEsQhj' 
]ua spoke of him as a worthy rival. But the way in which 
. Jlscbylu a developed and displayed the capabilities of tbe art, enti' -^ 
ilea bim to be regarded as the hither of Attic tragedy. Be intro- ^ 
diiced tbe dialogne , and thereby raised the really dramatic portion 
of the composition to the principal rank, while the chora l part 
became subordinate to it. He always exhibited three tragedies 
together, which were indeed distinct, but in reality constituted only 
one great drama, called a trilog y. Out of seventy pieces ascribed 
to him, seven only have been preserved, and among them tbere is 
only one complete trilogy, the Oresteia. 

15. Sophocles . a younger contemporary of .^ohylns, surpassed 
bim in the general harmony of his conceptions, in the eqnal distri- 
bution of grace and vigour, and in tbe nnsurpasscd cbarm of his 
language ; though in some respects .^Ischylus was perhaps a geniua 
of a higher order. He was held in tbe greatest estimation by the 
Athenians, and the Antigone, one of his seven extant dramas, filled — 
them with such admiration, that they appointed him, in B. 0. 440, 
one of the generals who accompanied Pericles in the war against 
Samos. He himself, howeveri experienced the mutability of popu- 
lar taste, when he saw himself supplanted by Eu ripides , a poet of a 
much lower order. Attic tragedy in the bands of these three great 
masters of tbe art was not an idle amusement, bnt a means em- /< 
ployed for religions, moral, and sometimes even for political pur- 7 
poses; this, however, was the case more especially with comedy, ^ 
for while tragedy took its subjects from them^tbicaL^istory of 
Greece, the sphere of comedy lay within the walks of daily life, and 
its main business was with tbe immediate present, whence it sup- > 
plied in some respects the place which is occupied in modern times 1 
by a free press. All theatrical performances were connected with ^ 
the celebration of the festivals of Dionysus, under whose protection 
tbe comic poets enjoyed anboanded freedom and license. With 
this power the comic poets ass^led every kind of vice and folly, ifi. 
it was sufficiently notorious to tender their ridicule intelligible, and 
men in the highest positions did not escape this kind of castigatioD. 
Comedy was raised to its highest perfection during the period of the 
Feloponnesian war by the genius of Aristophanes. 

16. The mere fact of Pericles possessing unbounded influence 
with the people, and being their acknowledged leader, ooold not 
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&il to call forth euvy, jealonsy, and hatred ; and anapicioris were 
raised and circulated not only regarding his private life, which 
indeed preeeoted some vulnerable points, but also in reference to his 
public actions. The first attacks, however, were not made directly 
against bimself, but against hia friends, through wboia hia enemiea 

-^ hoped to wound him. Firat of all, Phidias was charged with having 
embezzled a portion of the gold destined to be employed in hia 
munificent statue of Athena in the Parthenon. Fortunately the 
gold had been applied in such a manner that it could be taken 
down and weighed, and this circumatance silenced the accusers, 
when called npon to prove their assertion. Another attack upon 
the artist, for having introduced his own portrait among the figures 

/on the shield of the goddess, was more suoceasftil. Phidiaa was 

I thrown into prison for impiety, and died there. Having gained 
their object in this matter, the enemies of Pericles began their 
uvres against Aspasia, the most beaatiiiil and accomplished 
a at Atbons, in whose safety the great statesman felt as much 
concern as in his own. Bis most intimate friends were the most 
illustrious philosophers of the time, whose creed certainly was very 
different from the superstition of the multitude. These and other 
circumstances furniahed materials for a prosecution against Pericles. 
But all machinations failed, and their failure at length indnced his 
enemies to drop their proceediiiga. Pericles, with one brief inter- 
ruption, never again saw himself assailed in his high position, which 
be maintained down to the end of bis liie. We cannot indeed 
wonder that l>oth ancient and modern historians have brought 
charges against him; but a closer exiinjination abows that they are 
based upon nothing but vulgar gossip and scandal, which are always 
ready and glad to detract from real and genuine greatness. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

*( — THE PELOPONNESIAN WAE. 

1. The prosperity of Athens, and her ever-increasing power and 
glory, could not but excite the hatred and alarm of the other Greek 
^ states, and especially of Sparta, which saw itself humbled in propor- 
tion as Athens rose. While the former and her aliies were united 
in their jeidousy of Athena, the Athenian confederacy could not be 
entirely relied upon, for many of the allies submitted only with great 
reluctance to their mistress, who seemed, and in many instances 
actually vros, more concerned about her own a^randisement than 
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ftboat the welfare of those whom she profesaed to protect. Bat 
there were olher ingredieDtB which iocreased the hostile feelings 
between Athens and SparUi : Athens was the repreaeotative of the | 
loaiao race, sad everjvrbere introduced or supported a democratic 
form of goTernment, while Sparta, the represeotative of the Dorians, | 
iavoored aristocratic or oligarchic institutions. These feelings and 
animosiiies were the real causes of the PeloponDesiaa var, which ^ 
for twenty-seven y ears disturbed the peace of the whole Greek ^ 
worTd, and termiuated i n the d owpfall of Athena . Both parties > 
Beem to have" been''aware of w^at suoh a war would lead to, and 
avoided its outbreak as long as they could, until at length several 
eircumatances concurred which made the continuance of peace a 
matter of impossihiiitj. 

2. Egidamnns, a colony of Corcyra, on the coast of Illyricum, -^ 
was afthat time distracted tiy internal feuds, during which the 
aristooratio party was expelled from the city. With the assistance 

of the neighbouring barbarians, the exiled nobles pressed the town 
doaelj. The Ep it&mnia ns applied for succour to their mother city - 
of Corcp^, and aa^the Ooroyraeaus did not listen to the request, tbe 
Epidamnians addressed themselves to Corinth, the mother-city of 
Corcyra, which bad likewise taken a parTln the establishment of 
tbe colony of Epidamnos. Corinth gladly seized tbe occaaion, 
because it afforded her an opportunity of curbing tbe spirit of Cor- 
cyra, which had become very powerful, and neglected the perform- 
ance of tbe ordinary duties of a colony towards the mother-city. A j 
Corinthian army accordingly proceeded by land to Epidamnos, and ' 
the Corcyraeans, on being informed of wvB, went with a fleet to 
Epidamnus, demanding of its citizens to restore tbe exiles and to - 
dismiss the Oorinthiao garrison. When this was refused, tbe Cor- 
cyraeans, joined by the exiles and others, blockaded Epidamnus by 
land and by sea. The Corinthians then sent out a large force to 
raise the siege of Epidamnus, and at the same time declared war 
against Corcyra. A naval eng^ement took place between the 
(^rinthian and Corcyraean fleets near tbe mouth of the Ambracian *^ 
gulf, in which the Corcyraeans gained a complete victory. On tbe 
same day, Epidamnus was obliged to surrender to the besiegers, 
who sold all its iDhabitants_as_slaves, while tbe (Joriuthians were^p 
kept in~captivity. This bappened^ln b. c. 434. 

3. After this defeut, the Corintbiaus made great efforts to protect 
their own colonies on ihe Ionian sea, and to strengthen themselves 
for tbe continuation of the war, white the Corcyraeans, on the other /. 
band, applied for Bssisianoe to Athens. Corinth also sent envoys 

to Athens to counteract their influence. The Athenians look tbe 
affair into aerioua conaiderntion, and were at first inclined to side 
with Corinth, but afterwards concluded a defensive alliance with 
Corcyra for the protection of their respective territories. Bitt at 
17* 
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the same time they did not declare war against Corinth. In ao- 
cordaace with this treaty of alliaace, Atbeoa sent ten galleys to 
Corcyra, with orders not to engage in any contest, unless Coreyra 
should be attacked. The Corinthian fleet of one hundred and fiifty 
ships soon after fell in, near Sybote, with that of the Corcyiaeans, 
which consisted of one huadred and ten, the Corcyraean land army 

f being drawn up on the coast. In the ensuing sea fight, neither 

) party gained a decisive victory. The ten Athenian galleys, however, 
seeing their allies hard pressed, took part in the contest. In the 
meantime, twenty more ships had come from Athens, and when 
they in conjunction with the Corcyraeans again offered battle, the 
Corinthians withdrew, merely chai^ng the Athenians, through the 
month of a herald, with having violated the peace. These occur- 
rences belong to the year b. c. 432, and are the first acts of open 
— hostility between Athens and Corinth. 

4. At the same time the Athenians were involved in a war with 
Perdiecas, king of Macedonia, who tried to ally himself with Sparta 
and Corinth, and did all he could to induce the cities in the north 
of the .^gean to shake off their alliance with Athens. Fotidaea, 

' one of those towns, was a colony of Corinth, and the Athenians, 
in order to be beforehand, ordered the Fotidaeans to destroy their 
fortifications, to give hostages, and to dismiss the Corinthian magis- 
trates. As Sparta had openly declared its determination to protect 
the Potidaeans, they were emboldened to assert their independence 
of Athens, and other towns in those parts followed their example. 
Meantime an Athenian fleet arrived to enforce the orders of the 
sovereign city; hut the admiral Archestratus finding his armament 
too smaJl to carry on the war against the revolted cities, sailed to 
the coast of Macedonia, and commenced hostilities against Fer- 
diccas. The Corinthians now also sent one thmisand men to sup- 
port Fotidaea, and the Athenians despatched a second squadron, 
under the command of Callias, who, finding Archestratus engaged 
in the siege of Fydna, prevailed on him to make peace with Per- 
diccas, that they might be able to direct all their forces against tbe 
Corinthians and their friends. Accordingly they proceeded by land 
to Fotidaea. On the islhmos near Olynthos they encountered 

# their enemies and defeated them, notwithstanding the treacherous 
desertion of Perdiccas, B. c. 432. Tbe Peloponnesians and Corin- 
thians, however, succeeded in throwing themselves into the town 

1^ of Fotidaea, which the Athenians forthwith began to besiege both 

^ by land and by sea. 

6. As it was evident that these disputes could not be easily set- 

'■ Lied, a g ongresso f thf Pplfipnnneaian B.|li|;H was summoned to Sparta, 
and alfstates which believed themselves to he wronged by Atbens 
were invited to send deputies to tbe meeting. Many complaints 
were brought forward by .^gina and Megara, but above all by 
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Corinth. Athenian envoys, who happened to be at Sparta on othor 

business, manfully defended the conduct of their city. But war 

was decreed, notwithstanding the cautious advice of the Spartan 

king Archidamua, who wished to settle the disputes by ne^tiation. 

This declaration of war belongs to B. a. 432, but the Spartans, with ^ J2- 

their usual slowness and caution, did not proceed to action at once, 

tmd a whole year passed away before they were ready to take the 

field. In the meantime, however, they did all they could to justify 

the war in the eyes of Greece, and to show that its declaration was 

a. matter of necessity rather than choice. Nay, Sparta went so far 

as t« declare that she went for peace, and was prepared to keep it, 

if the Athenians 'Would raise the siefre of Potidaea, and make 

.^gina and Megara independent. The Athenians, guided by^v*-'^ 

Pericles, declared tbemselvea willing to refer their differences to t---^ ^ 

irapartiBt judges, but added that they would always be ready to 

repel any attack. After this, no further negotiation was attempted. 

6. Before the general war commenced, an outrage was committed 
by the The jang upon Flataeae, the al ly of Athens, which, in the 
spring oTb. C, 4Sl, they surprised by night." Biit nearly all the 
invaders were taken prisoners by the Plataeans, and o ne hu ndred 5 
and- eightv were put to death . Athens provided Plataeae with a ^ 
military force to defend itself, and with supplies, at the same time 
inviting those who were unfit for service during the siege which 
was anticipated, to come to Athens. In the meantime, active pre- 
parations were made both by Sparta and Athens. The sympathies 
of most of the states of contiuental Greece were in favour of the \ 
Spartans, who declared themselves the champions of the liberty and 
independence of all the Greeks. But still all Greece looked for- ' 
ward with sad forebodings to the real outbreak of the war. The ^P 
allies of Sparta included all the Peloponnesians except the Argives, 

who remained neutral; beyond the Isthmus she was supported "by 
Megara, Phocis, Locris, Boeotia, and the cities of Ambracia, Leucas, 
and Anactorium; Sparta further courted the friendship of Persia, > ^ 

and called upon the Dorian colonies in Sicily and Italy for aTsist- / 
anoe. The allies of the Athenians, on the other hand, were Chios, 
lieshos, Plataeae, the Messenians at Naupactus, the greater part of 
Aeamania, Zacynthos, and Corcyra, while they received tribute 
from the following towns and countries which were subject to them : 
— Caria, the Dorian cities in Asia Minor, Ionia, the cities on the 
Hellespont, the coast of Thrace, all the islands between Pelopon- 
nesus and Crete, and the Cyclades, with the exception of Metos 
and Thera. All Greece was thus divided into two great hostile ^ 
camps, only few states maintaining a position of iieulrality. )( -> 

7. Wben all preparations were completed, kin^Archidaraus aa- 
senibled the Peloponnesian allies on the isthmus oF Corinth, and in 
the summer of B. C. 431 invaded Attica. Ho confined himself, 
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however, to the north about the town of CEnoe, so that the Atbe^ 
nians, who maintained the defensive, had time to gather their 
movable property within the fortiflcationa of the city. Archidamiu 
/ then made attacks upon several country towns, and rav^ed the 
I fields, for his object was to draw the Atheaiaua ont to battle. But 
Pericles was immovable, and with the greatest firmoess adhered to 
the plan of operation he had onee adopted. Archidamus, finding 
/ at Inst that he could not tempt his eneioy, returned home and dis- 
' banded his army. In the meantime, an At henian fleet of one 
hundred galleys had been retaliating upon PelopoBnesusj^e coasts 
of which thej ravaged ; another squadroo devastated the coast of 
Locris; the ^ginetana were driven with their wives and children 
from their island, and the Athenian fleet in the western seas con- 
tinued its operations against the confederates of Sparta. The alli- 
ance which the Athenians in this year formed with t he Thra eian 
chiefSitacles, was of great service to them in the war against tBe 
ChalciHiaii towns and Macedonia. Late in the autumn of the same 

(year the At henia ns, commanded by I'eric le s himsel f, made a 
ravaging incn rsi on" r nIo"?regi "ra", which was after~ward8 repeated year 
after year, just as th e^l'elopon n esian a , during the first five years of 
the war, repeated their invasion of Attica, Deitber party being ap- 
parently inclined to bring the war to a close by a decisive battle. 
The war, however, was carried on during that period in several 
parts of Greece ; and on the whole, the Athenians had gcDcrally 
the advantage over their enemies. 

S. In the second year of the war, jnst whan Archidamus had 
'.^^,cntored Attica early in the summer, Athens was visited by a fearful 
pestilence, which, with few interruptions, continued to rage for two 
years, and carried oS four thousand four hundred citizens, and do 
leas than ten thousand slaves. The city was at the time overcrowded 
with country people and their catt]e from all parts of Atlica, and 
this state of things naturally aggravated the evil. The loss of lives 
was perhaps a minor calamity, compared with the moral efi'ects pro- 
duced hy the plague ; for the people in their despair became reckless, 
and regardless of all laws, human and divine, thinking that, after 
all, their life was not safe for a single hour. The Lacedaemonians, 
/ notwithstanding this, ravaged AtUca both in the north and in the 
\ south for a period of forty days, and then returned home. The 
. Athenian fleet, as in the &^t year, made its ravaging tour round 
( Peloponnesus ; another squadron destined for Potidaea was obliged 
to return, in consequence of the plague having broken out among 
the crew. Potidaea continued to be beseiged until about the end of 
the second year of the war, when the ioh^itanta were oompeUed to 
^ surrender by famine. The fearful and deadly hatred which had 
already sprung up among the belligerents was displayed hy the mor» 
dless cruelty shown by the Spartans against iuofiensive merchants) 
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who were inyambly killed , anleaa they declared themselveB in ^ 
favour of tjparta; and Attens retaliated by m urdering so me Pel- 
opo nnMian amhaaijado rg who bad been interceptecT 
"^The most memorable event of the third year of the war, b. c. 429, 
was the death of Pericles by the plague, which had previously '^ 
bereft bim of bia children and dearest friends. The loss of Pericles 
at this time was irreparable, and the AtbeDiuna, to their cost, soon 
found out what he bad been to them. His successors were men 
swayed by ambition, avarice, and euvy. Pericles had ruled the 
democracy with a gentle, yet migbty hand ; but those who succeeded 
him courted the favour of the people by bumouriag its evil passions, 
aud thus leading it to acts which, both morally and materially, 
aodermined its power. Another remarkable evcut of the same year 
is the heroio and almost miraculous dcfeuce of the little Iowa of 
Flataeee agi^unst the united efforts of the Peloponnesians ; for this 
year Archidamus, instead of invading Attica, directed all his forces 
against Plataeae. In the end of the summer, be reCurocd to Pel- ( 
oponnesns, but the sie^ of Plataeae lasted until B. G. 427, when, ) 
after the loss of balf its defenders, the survivors were oblij-ed to ) 
capitulate. By the desire of the Tbebans, the most invet«rate 
. enemies of the Plataeans, they were butchered one W one, and all j; 
the women were m aij g slavpt;. The town" TFse!f was aftcrwanJs razej 
to the ground. It is not known, though it may easily be conjectured, 
what circumstanees prevented the Athenians from sending active 
support to their ancient and faithful allies. In the year in which 
Pericles died, no exploit of any consecjucnce was performed on land, 
bnt Phormio, tbe commander of the fleet in the western sea, gained 
a complete victory over the Lacedaemonians, who bad advanced lo 1 
support the Ambradans Jo an attempt to conquer Acarnania. In a ' 
sut^quent engagement near Naupactus, he was equally successful, / 
and tbe Peloponncsian fleet retreated to Corintb. But, on the whole, 
tbe Athenians were unable, during this year, to make any great 
efforts abroad, in consequence of tbe loss of their great leader, and 
the continued ravages of the plague. 

9. The fourth year of the war, B. c. 428, began with the usual 
invasion of Attica by king Archidamus. The Athenians, also, still 
adhered to their former tactics, only preventing, by their cavalry, 
the enemy from approaching too near tbe city. The most important 
event of this year was the_revo|t_gf_I;esbo3, a wealthy and powerful \ 
island. There, b3 in other allied states/the aristocratic party was 
favonrable to Sparta, while the popular pirty clung to the alliance 
with Athens. Tbe city of Mytilene, which took the lead in the 
revolutionary movement, had sometime before made overtures to 
Sparta, which had been rejected. Information of the design, how- 
ever, was carried to Athens, and the Mytileneans were thus driven 
into open rebellion before they were sufficiently prepared. The 
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Athenians at&rstendeaT0tired,bypersna3ioD,to ioduoe the islamjers 
to remain faithful to them ; bnt se they failed, a fleet was dispatched 
agaioBt them, and hostilities were commenced. As the Mytileneaas 
did not feel strong enough to engage in the conteat, they, for the 
purpose of gaining time, concluded a truce with the Athenian ad- 
mirals, hut at the same time sent enyoys to solicit the support of 
Sparta. The people of Athens, boweTer, refusing to negotiate with 
the rebels, ordered hostilities to be recommenced. The Spartans in 
the meantime admitted the Lesbians into the Peloponnesian leagne, 
and promised to protect thera, for it was believed that Athens had 
fallen into a helpless condition. But they miscalculated, for Athens 
in that year bad a more powerful navy than ever before, and took 
the !;reatest precautions m guarding Attioa, Salamis, and Euboea. 
The Spartans had resolved to attack Athens, both by land and by 
sea ; but the promptness of the Athenians, whose fleet even threats 
(" ened the safety of Sparta itself, compelled the enemy to relinquish 
their undertaking. It was, however, decreed that a fleet should be 
sent to the relief of Lesbos. In the meantime, the Athenians, 
under Fach^, invested Mytilene both by land and by sea, and the 
promised fleet from Peloponnesua did not make its appearance until 
the year following, B. c. 427. In the beginning of this year, the 
Peleoponnesians, commanded by Cleomenea, again invaded Attiea, 
and ravaged the country in all directions. Their stay was prolonged, 
in the expectation of receiving favourable tidings from Lesbos. But 
the Mytileneana had been forced to surrender before the Pelopon- 
nesian Seet arrived. Paches then became master of the bland, and 
many of those who had favoured the revolt were first sent to Tenedoa 
and then to Athens. The Peloponnesian fleet, after having made a 
descent upon the coast of Ionia, returned home, but was dispersed 
by a storm before it reached the coast of Peloponnesus. Paches 
remained in Lesbos for the purpose of regulating its aflairs; but it 
was for the people at home to decide what punishment was to be 
inflicted upon the Mytileneans. On the advice of the bloodthirsty 
Cleon, a leather-merchant, who was then the most popular man at 
) Athens, it was decreed that all the men should be put to death, 
, and the women and children sold as slaves. Orders to this effect 
I were immediately sent to Paches. But on the following day, the 
Athenian people, repenting of the bloody' decree, reversed their 
. previous resolution, and on the proposal of Diodotus, it was decreed 
/ that only th» most guilty among the rebels should be put to death. 
/ A second ship was acconlingly sent off to prevent the execution of 
the first order, and it arrived just in time to save the unfortunate 
Mytileneans. Onethousand _of_fhe leaderein the insurrection, 
however, were pul to dcatliTand Mytilene lost lis sliips and^'alTB, 
Lesbos, instead oTTIrec ally, now became subject to Athens. This 
year is also markeS by a civil war between the aristocratio and 
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4emoontic partiee id the islaad of Gorcyra, which in omelty aad 1 
ferocity is scarcely equalled by any similar occurrence id ancient y 
history, and in wHicii the Coroyraeans destroyed their own pnw- j 
perity for ever. 

10. The samB epidemic which in Oreec« set DoriaDB against 
lonians, and the noblea against the demos, had in the meantime 
also apread to Sicil y, where Syracuse headed the Doric cities, while ? 
the Chalcidiaa or looian towns supported Leontiui, which was at 5 
war with Syracuse. The Leontine envoy QDrgias prevailed upon 
the Athenians to send a fleet to Sicily, which was intended partly 
to prevent supplies being conveyed from Sicily to Peloponnesus, 
and partly to try to reduce Sicily to a state of dependence upon 
Athens. This aqiiadron was sent in b. c. 427, and took its station 
at Rhegium in the south of Italy, from which point it made some 
ravaging expeditions. ^ 

if. In the be^nning of the year 426 a Peloponne^an army 
again assembled on the Isthmus, but a enccession of earthquakes 
terrified the Spartans so much that they abstained from entering 
Attica, and the Athenians being thus unmolested at home, were 
enabled to take the offensive in several successful enterprises in 
Boeotia, Locris, and .^tolia. In Sicily, too, the Athenians made 
some progress, for they compelled the lowns of Mjlae and Me^sene 
to surrender, and gained possession of a fortified place on the river 
Halei in southern Italy. In the following year, B. C. 425, the war 
between the Syracusans and the allies of Athens was continued, 
though the Athenians themselves took no active part in it. In 
Greece itself the campaign of this year was again opened by an 
invasion of Attica under King Agis, but bad tidings from Pelo- 
ponnesus obliged him to quit Attica, after a stay of only fifieen 
days. This invasion, t he fifth , was the last that Sparta attempted. 
The news by which Agts was Induced to relurn was, that I>emos- 
theoes, a distingnished general of the Athenians, had gained a firm 
footing at Pylos in Messenia. Demosthenes had accompanied in a 
private capacity the fleet sailing to Corcyra, under the command of 
Sophocles and Eurymedon, but had permission to land on the coasta 
of Peloponnesus and harass the enemy, l^yloa was then a deserted ^ 
place, hut Demosthenes, perceiving the advantages of the position, ) 
resolved to fortify it and to establish himself in it. With the 
assistance of the fleet, which was obliged by stress of weather to 
take shelter in the excellent harbour of Pylos, the object was soon 
attained. The Spartans, who had at first looked on with indiffer- 
ence, became alarmed ; the army was recalled from Attica, and 
attacks were made upon Pylos, but to no purpose ; for Demosthenes 
acted with great prudence, and was reinforced by runaway Helots 
and Messcnians, as well as by a squadron of Athenian galleys. The 
Spartans then took possession of the uninhabited island rf Sphac- "^ 
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Jem, BJ tiiated in fmnt of the harbour, with a body of beavy-armed 
men commaoded by Epitadas, with a View to block up the barboar. 
411 attacks of the Lacedaemonians were repelled, "and the Atbeniaoe 
then blockaded-tbe Sparlana shut up in Spbacteria, wbo would have 
./> been starved to death bad they not been supplied with provisions 

•^""^ by the desperate daring »rf some Helots, who thereby hoped to win 
their liberty. Under these ciroamatances Sparta would gladly hava 
oome to an understanding with Athens ; but in the latter city Cleou 
had the popular ear, and the terme proposed were of such a nature 
that Sparta could not accept them. In the meantjme the Athe- 
nians, who were besieged in the fortress of Pylos, likewise began 
to suffer from want of provisions, and the protracted siege in the 
end made the people at Athens repent of not having accepted the 
offers of Sparta. Cleon, however, with his nsual energy and boast- 
fulness, went BO far as to intimate, that if he bad the command he 
would bring the Spartans fVom Sphacteria captive to Athens. Upon 
this the people, half in joke and half in earnest, appointed bim 
commander. Cleon accordingly embarked, and on bis arrival 
Demosthenes' skilful manageinent and other circumstances had just 
brought the state of matters t« a crisis. An attack was made upon 
tbe island on all sides, and with the aid of Messeniaos acquainted 
with the locality, and favoured bj the accidental conflagration of a 
forest which had shortly before covered the island with asbes, the 
Atheniana drove the Spartaos into a, fort in a corner of Sphacteria, 
and then forced them to surrender at discretion. Of the original 
number of four hundred and twenty Spartans, two hundred and 
ninety still survived and were carried as prisoners to Athens. 
What Cleon bad rashly promised was thus made good by accident. 
12. Pylos remained in tbe bands of tbe Athenians, who were 

J joined by many HessonianB and Helots, and proved a source of 

[^ great annoyance to Sparta. The Spartans made several attempts 
to recover tboir prisoners by negotiation, but the Athenians, elated 
with their success, made too exorbitant demands, and in tbe end 
declared that tbey would put all the prisoners to death, if the Pelo- 
ponncsians again invaded Attica. 

During tbe same year the Athenians were victorious also in other 

. ^rts, especially in an undertaking conducted by Nicias against 
Corinth. In b. C. 424 they reached the highest point of their good 
fortune, and nothing seemed to check their unbounded spirit of 
enterprise. Among other oonquests, they made themselves masters 
of the isl and of Cv tbera. a point of the greatest importance to 
Laconiar" "These ftvents were estremely discouraging t*j the Spar- 
tans, and in their despondency they confined themselves to defend- 
ing the most important places, leaving the Athenians to continue 
their ravaging expeditions. While tbe Athenians were thus flushed 
with success and victory at home, the commanders of their fleet in 
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Sicily coDcladed peace with the Siuiliana without having ma<Je any 
conquest in tboee quarters. The Sicilians, under the wise guid- 
ance of Hermooratea, had come to the conviction that by fighting 
against one another, they were only weakening themselves and 
paving the way for foreign conquerors. A p«ace was accordingly 
concluded at a congress held in Gela, and the allies of the Athe- 
nians dismissed their friends because they no longer needed their 
assislance. The people at Athens were so ill satisfied with this 
that they punished some of the generals, on the alleged ground that 
they had been induced by bribes to quit Sicily. ^ ■ "^ 

13. There had latterly been rising at Sparta a man not only di9^r~i 
tinguished for his valour, but possessed of qualities which few 
Spartans ever displayed, either in public or in private life — genuine 
kindness and affability. This was lirasidag ; be had already signa- 
lised himself during the siege of Pylos and elsewhere. He now 
checked the undertakings of the Athenians against Megara, com- f^^'i "•- 
pelled them to give up that city, and confine themselves to the 
port-town of Nisaea, whereupon an oligarchy was established at 
Megara. But this loss was insignificant in comparison with those 
which were to be infiicted on Athens by the same hand in the north ^{ ; 
of the ^gean, whither he was then proceeding. Before he exerted 
bis influence there, however, the Athenians suffered a serious defeat 7? . 
in Boeotia, whither they had been invited by a party favourably 
disposed to them. The battle of D elJum , a sanctuary of Apollo, 
cost the Athenians a loss of oneThousandTieavy-armed men, besides 
a large number of light-troops and others. This defeat was the 
most serious and the most bloody that the Athenians sostained ? 
during the first fourteen years of the war, but it was only the begin- 
ning of greater disasters. The Spartans resolved to transfer the 
Beat of (bo war to Chalcid ice and the Cpist.a£.Thra£e, hoping thereby 
to compel the Athenians to abandon Pylos and C^ y tbera; and 
Brasidas was the man chosen to conduct (he operations in that 
quarter. He proceeded to the north by land, and on reaching 
Slacedonia he was joined at once by the fickle king Perdiccas. 
After spending some time in endeavouring to settle a dispute be- 
tween the king and Arrhibaeus, king of the Lyncestians, he ad- 
vanced to Chalcidice, and proclaimed himself the deliverer of the 
Greek towns from the yoke of the Athenians. His kindness and 
frankneBB won all hearts ; the name of the Lacedaemonians through 
him became popular among the Athenian allies, and many of them 
wished to become connected with Sparta. Acanthos and Stagiros | 
at once revolted from Athens, and admitted Lacedaemonian garri- \ 
BODS. Daring the ensuing winter he induced Amphipolia on the > 
Strymon to surrender, but the historian Thucydides saved Eion at 
tbo mouth of the river for the Athenians. The surrender of Am- I 
phipolis was followed by that of several smaller towns, Brasidas, / 
18 
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thoi^h ill sapported b; Sparta, was thus making rapid profirese, 
vbile the Athenians tmdertoolc ecarcely anything worthy of notice, 
go that the advantages thev had gtuaed in and about Peloponnesua 
were now oounterbJanced by the conqneals of Brasidas in the 
north. The Lacedaemonians, however, never loat sight of their 
fellow-citizens who were kept in captivity at Athens; both parlies 
in fact were aaxiovs to cone to terms, and ab^oce wae concluded 
St the begioaing of the ninth year, b. a. 423. Daring this trace, 
which was to last for one year, negotiatiouB for a permanent peaoe 
were to be conducted. 

14. When the terms of the peace were on the point of being 
settled, an event occurred in Ohalcidice, which induced the Athen- 
ians to break off all negotiatioo, and commence hostjtitiee against 
,the revolted towns in that district. Brasidas, on hia retarn from 

acedonia, whither he had gone to asaist Ferdiccas a second time, 
found tbe AtbenianB engaged in active hoatilities, and the truce waa 
evidently broken in the north, though in Greece proper it continued 
to be observed, probably from the general desire for peace. While 
the Athenians were besieging Scione, Perdiccas again allied him- 
self with them, and prevented the paas^e of reinforcements which 
were on their way to Brasidas. In the beginning of b. c. 422, 
when the truce expired, Cleon undertook the command of the 
Athenian foroea in the north, and proceeded to Scione, which was 
still besieged. He at once succeeded in taking Torone during the 
absence of Brasidas, and then sailed towards Amphipolis. There 
he was met by the Spartan oomroander, who had in the meantime 
received considerable reinforcements. As soon as Cleon saw that 
the enemy was ready to engage in a battle, he began to retreat ; but 
Brasidas perceiving this fell upon the Athenians and soon routed 
them. Brasidas himself received a mortal wound while rushing 
against the enemy, and was carried from the field by hia soldiers. 
Cleon had from the first thought of nothing but flight, and being 
overtaken by a common aoJdier he was slain, while the Athenians 
made a long and brave resistance, until in the end they were put to 
flight. They lost six hundred men, while the Lacedaemonians had 
only seven dead, and those who bad escaped returned home. The 
;_ memory of Brasidas was honoured at Amphipolis, where he die d, 
. with annual games and a festival called ttie Braaiaela. 

15. The plans which had been formed by the great Brandaa 
were not carried ont by hia countrymen, who were bent upon 
making peace and obtuning the liberation of their prisoneia. The 
pride and arrogance of the Athenians bad been considerably lev- 
ered by their recent losses, and Cleon, the principal advocate of the 
war, was no more. Niciaa, who now guided the councils of the 
Athenians, though a brave and able general, was in tkvour of peace. 
Negotia^na, accordingly, wen commenced, and oontinu'-il duriug 
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tbe ensaing winter. At length, in the spriog of B. O. 421 the 
basis of a peace was settled, and it was agreed that each of the bel- 
tigerent parties should restore what they bad coDtjuered during tho 
war. This peace was agreed to bj Athens and Sparta and their 
respective allies, with the exception of the Boeotians, Corinthiani, 
Cleans, and Megariane. All the Athenian aod Lacedaemoaian 
prisoners were, of course, returned wichont ranBom. This peace 
eommonly called the peace of NJcias. was coo eluded for a period ot + 
fifty yeara . The Spartans were to commence carrjing the terms 
of the peace into effect, and the AtheoiaDs to follow. £arlj in the 
same year in which, this peace was coocluded, the Spartans entered 
into an offensive an d defen sive alliance with Athegg^ in which it 
was stipulated ttiat each shouTd be entitled toTncrease or diminish 
the number of its allies. This plan had been devised b; Sparta, 
because her thirty years' peace with Argos had just expired, and 
she wished to strengthen herself for the event of a war with that 
state. But the measure at once roused tbe fear and oppoxition of 
the smaller states, and it was evident from the first that the peace 
could not be of long duration. "liT^^ 

16. For nearly seven years after the delusion of the peace of 
Nicias, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians indeed abstained from 
invading each other's territories, but Greece was nevertheless not 
in tbe enjoyment of peace, for neithe r Athens nor Si«rta^tnctlj ^ 
adhered to tbe terms agreed upooTanJeacn was anxTous to increase ^ 
the circle of its allies , iffeacfinie Argoa pat itself at the head ofj «. 
C new confederac y, wliich might embrace all the GIreeks eicept the ' 
Athenians and Spartans, and was joined by the Mantineans, Lleana, 
Coriothians, and Chilcidians, while others were only wavering. 
Sparta came to a separate understanding with Boeotia, and Argoa 
declared itself in favour of Athens. Amid these difGcnIt compli- 
cations, the warlike dispositions of the Athenians were f&nned by p . 
Alcibiade s, who was still a young man, hot was bonunred by the ) 
people on aoconnt of his ancestors. He was an extraordinary man, 
and perhaps the most perfect image of the Athenian people them- 
selves. The consciousness of his powers, and his reckless ambition, 
impelled him on all occaHions to claim the foremost place ; he was 
naturally of an aristocratic temperament, and whenever he appeared 
as a popular leader, it was for the purpose ot gaining some personal 
object. It was this man who brought about the concluwon of an 7 
alliance between Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantinea ; it was to be ^ 
both offensive and defensive, and to last for one hundred years. 
The Corinthians soon after returned to their alliance with Sparta. 
All this occurred in B. o. 420, and in the following year symptoms 
of a great and general struggle appeared in Feloponnegne, for a 
war l^tween Argos and Epidaurus furnished opportunities to the \ 
Athenians of annoying Sparta. But peace was formally still main- 
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Uioed, In b. c. 418, however, tTje Atqives, Btimulated by Alcibiades, 
went BO f&r in their provocations, that Sparta could endure it do 
longer. The Lacedaeraoniars with a considerable force entered the 
territory of Mantinea, and in a battle fought against tho Argives 
gained a decisive victory. This battle of Mantin ea at once restored^ 
the military filory of Sparta, which was further strengthened by 
the fact that a party at Argos, hostile to its democratic constitution, 
brought about a peace with Sparta, in spite of the efforts made by Alci- 
biades to thwart it. Ai^oh renounced her former allies, and discon- 

■ tinued her hostilities against Epidaurus. ArgoB and Sparta then 
endeavoured to draw into their alhance as many states as possible, 
and Sparta in particular was busily en^ged in establishing oli garchic 

» forms of governnient whe rever her mliuence enabled hCT 16 do sn, 

17. But in B.C. 417, t£e democratic party at ArgoS WflBreTSd 
its former position, and the aid sent by Sparta to support the 
oliftarohy came too late. The victorious party formed connectiona 
with Athens, and provided for the safety of the city in case of an 
attack. In b. C. 416, Aleihiades sailed with a squadron of twenty 
galleys to Argos, whSfcbe took on board three hundred of the 
leading oligarchs, and thin deposited them in the neighbouring 
islands, where thej were guarded as prisoners by the Athenians. 
The Doric isle of Melos was the only island that did not belong to 
the Athenian confederacy; attempts had previously been made to" 
gain it over, but without effect. The Athenians now thought cir- 
cumstances favourable, and sent out a fleet under Cleomedes to 
reduce Melos, Negotiations were first tried, but the Melians rejected 
them, and all they were ready to agree to was to remain neutral. 
The Athenians accordingly began to besiege the town. The courage 
and perseverance of the Melians protracted the siege until the fol- 
lowing winter, when, finding resistance no longer possible, they 
surrendered at discretion. The ravages of the Athenians reduced 

■ the island to a wildemeBs, which was peopled again by five hun- 
dred settlers sent by the conquerors. The Spartans, still adhering 
to existing treaties, had sent no assistance to their Melian kinsmen ; 
but stiU a number of otherwise trifling occurrences foreboded more 
important events. 

18. The desire to establish themselves in the western seas, and 
to gain possession of Sicily, had long since been awakened in the 
Athenian people and it« demagogic leaders after the death of Peri- 
cles. The first attempt to realise this desire had been made some 
years before, during the war between Leontini and Syracuse; but 
the peace of Gela had checked their designs for a time. The 
Athenians were now in a state of mind when anything grand and 
adventurous bad a particular charm for tbem, and not being willing 
to be the first to break the peace with Sparta, they eagerly listened 
to the advice of Aleihiades and other men of the war party. Their 
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sppouents were aa anxious to maintaia peace at anj price. Under 
these circnmBtances, ambassadora from Egesta io Sicily appeared at 
A.tbens, B. C. 416, soliciting aid against the Deighbouring town of 
Belitiusj and ptomisiDg to support the Athenians with large budis 
of money against their enemies, especially the Syraousaos. Athe- 
nian envoys were forthwith sent to Sicily to look into the slate of 
affairs there. On their return in the spring of b. o. 415, they 
brought with them sixty talents, and gave the most rapturous de- 
BcriptioQ of the wealth of Egesta. The Athenians forthwith decreed 
to Bcud out a fleet uDder the command of Alcibladea, Nicius, and 
Lamaciiiis, the first of whom thus saw the realisation of his must 
ardeot wishes, Nicias was in bis heart opposed to the undertak- 
ing, bat bis waraings were not listened to. Erery effort was made 
to eend oat an expeditioD worthy of the name of Atbeos, and as the 
peace party were unable to prevent the undertaking, they devised 
a scheme by which they intended to ruin Aleibiades ; but in duing 
tbia they deprived themselves of the only man capable of conducting 
the enterprise to a glorious end, and brought the greatest calamity 
upon their country. 

19. Whea the fleet was in the port ready to sail, it happened 
that one morning nearly all the numerous busts of Hermes which 
adorned the streets of Athens were found mutilated. This act of 
wantonness on so large a scale filled the minds of the Athenians 
with alarm ; it was believed that it was the work of a conspiracy 
against the constitution, and great rewards were offered to any one 
wlio could give information about the perpetrators. Informers of 
all ranks came forward, and those who were denounced thought it 
safest during the general excitement to take to flight; but they 
were sentenced to death, and their property confiscated. No an- 
cient writer has given an explanation of this mysterious affair, but 
it seems probable that it was a scheme devised by the peace party, 
in conjunction with the personal enemies and rivals of Alcibiades, 
for the purpose of setting rid of him. His name however was not 
mentioned by any of the informers, until the expedition had actually 
Bailed. The splendid armament which left the port of Piraeus con- 
sisted of one hundred and thirty-four galleys, five thousand one 
hundred heavy-armed men, four hundred and eighty bowmen, and 
seven hundred slingers ; and the fleet was accompanied by thirty 
transports and one hundred boats. Upon this magnificent force 
Athens rested her boldest hopes. It first sailed to .^gina and 
thence to Corcyra, where it was to meet the contingents of the 

20. The fleet sailed from Coreyra to the south of Italy, and 
halted at Rbegium, while three ships sailed te Egesta to recon- 
noitre. When these ships returned, they brought the discouraging 
news that thirty ulenta was all the money they had been aUe to 
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obtain, aod that Egesta was far from being the weaUhy town which 
it had been represeated to be. But Alcibiadea and Lamachus were 
uevertheleee determioed to proceed, and not only to assist the Eges- 
taeans, but to gain as many allies as possible, and make a vigorous 
attack upon Syracuse. This plan being finally adopted, several 
Sicilian towns were taken, and the fleet appeared before Syracuse. 
At this moment an Athenian Btate-vesael arrived to recall Alcibia.des 
from the command of the army, and to take him back to Athens to 
defend himself against the charges which his enemies had in the 
meantime bronght forward. Alcibiades departed without remon- 
strance from Sicily in his own galley, accompanied by the Athe- 
nian Btale-veesel. But when he approached Thurii, be landed and 
made his escape. Soon afterwards ne crossed over to Peloponnesus ; 
but the Athenians not only condemned him to death, but confis- 
cated his property, and pronounced an awful curse against him. 
When Alcibiades was gone, the sonl of the Sicilian expedition was 
lost; the war was carried on in a slow and tedious manner, and 
the Syracnsane seeing the enemy engaged in distant parts of ihe 
island soon recovered from their first fright. Thna things went on 
nntil the winter set in, and then the Athenians resolved upon be- 
sieging Syracuse. Guided by a treacherous Syracusan, they 
effected a landing ^t a point called Olympian on the south-west 
side of the city, where they pitched their camp in a very favourable 
position. The Syracusans came out, and a battle was fought at 
once, in which they were saved only by their cavalry. As, how- 
ever, it was winter, the Athenians, without making any further 
attempts, withdrew to Catana, which had joined their alliance. 

21. Hermocrates, still the soul of the councils at Syracuse, did 
all he could t« train and cheer hia fellow-citizens for the contest, 
and sent envoys to Sparta and Corinth for succours. The Atbe- 
nian armament also was especting reinforcements from Athens. 
The Syracusans extended their city for the purpose of rendering a 
blockade difficult, and endeavoured to increase the number of their 
allies. Their eaample was followed by the Athenians, who sent 
round envoys to the towns of Sicily, and even to Carthage and the 
Tyrrheniana, The Greek towns in Sicily were lukewarm in their 
support of Syracuse, but assistance came from a quarter from which 
they had least eipccted it. Alcibiades had gone to Sparta, where 
he was received with great honours. While he was staying there, 
the Syracusan envoys, accompanied by others from Corinth, arrived, 
for the Corinthians were quite willing to support their kinsmen in 
Sicily. Alcibiades strongly advbed the Spartans to send a large 
force and an able general to Syracuse, and establish themselves at 
the same time at Decelea in Attica, and his adiice wjb at onc« 
acted upon. Gylippus, one of their ablest men, was sent with a 
small force to Syracuse, and further assistance was promised 
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22. In the spring of b. C. 414, tie Atheniana renewed the siefre 
of Syracuse, but a long time elapsed before the citj could be in- 
Tested, The first cooflict occurred at the heights called Epipolae, 
where the Sjracusana were defeated. The Athenians then ad- 
vanced againat the quarter of the city called Tycbe, and be^^D the 
work of ciTCumTallatiOD. Various engagements took place in which 
the Syracusans were worsted, but in one of them Lamacbus was 
killed, and this somewhat encouraged them. The Athenian fleet in 
the meantime had entered the great harbour of Syracuse, and the 
whole army of the besieged tbrew itself into the city, which was 
now wholly blockaded. Tbe despondency in Syracuse was so 
great, that the people began to think of peace, and deposed Her- 
mocrates, their best and most patriotic adviser. The Athenians, oQ 
tbe other hand, were now joined by many of the Sicilian towns, 
and even by some of the Tyrrhenians; the army, now commanded 
by Nicias alone, was filled with hopes of victory. Under those cir- 
cumstances Gylippus arrived and landed near Hiraera, on the north 
coaet of Sicily. His mere arrival inspired the Dorian towns with 
fresh confidence and the hope of a vigorous support from Sparta, 
and numbers flocked to his standard. The Syracnsans also felt 
their spirits reviving, and banished all thoughts of peace from their 
minds. Gjlippns succeeded in gaining the heights of Epipolae, 
and being joined by the Syracusans, attacked the fortifications of 
the Athenians, which were nearly completed. 

23. The arrival of Gylippus completely changed the aspect of 
afilairsJ The Athenians were not only prevented from completing 
their fortifications, but lost. their stores, and it was evident that their 
operations by land would not load to the desired issue. Gylippus 
devoted all bis attention to the safety of the city and the training 
of his troops. The success which he met with in this respect, and 
in Eoul* skirmishes with tbe Athenians, induced both the natives 
of Sicily and the Gr^ek towns to embrace the cause of Syracuse, 
while the Athenians bad ecarcely any allies eicept Naxos and 
Catana. Syracuse, moreover, had received reinforcements from 
Greece, and was expecting more. Nicias was in a. most difficult 
and dangerous position, for instead of besieging S3Tacuse, he him- 
self was besieged. He accordingly wrote to Athens for reinforce- 
ments, and desired to be recalled on the ground of hia ill health. 
This last request was refused, but Demosthenes and Euryniedon, 
being appointed bis colleagues, were sent with fresh troops to Sicily. 
The report of these preparations induced tbe Lacedaemonians, in 
tbe beginning of B. c. 413, to invade Attica tinder the command 
of Agis, for the peace had been openly broken in Greece tbe year 
before, when Athens, to assist Argos, ravaged some Laconian towns. 
After, laying waste some parts of Attica, Agis, as Alcibiades bad 
advised, fortified himself at Decelea, whence he was enabled to 
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anno; tbe AthebianB by deTssbtting their Gelds, and thai to become 
a most troublesome enemy. Athens now had to carry on war in two 

3uarters J her expenditure waa increased, while her revenues were 
iminisbed, 'and oubward misfortunes could not fail to call forth 
discontent and a revolutionary spirit at home. 

24. Gylippus and Hennocrates prevailed upon tbe Syracusang to 
attack the Athenians by sea, before tbe new commanders with their 
additional forces arrived, and a battle was fought at tbe entrance of 
the great harbour of Syracuse, in which the Athenians were victo- 
rious, but wbeu they returned to their staUon on the coast, they 
found it already occupied by tbe land-army of Gybppus. This em- 
boldened the Syracusans to baraas tbe enemy, who from want cf 
provisions became more and more reduced, in every possible way, 
and they even. fought a second naval battle, which lasted &tf several 
inja, and in which the AtbeniaDs were obliged to retreat. This at 
once destroyed tbe presti;^ of the Athenian name, for tbey had 
until then been believed to be invincible at sea. At this critical 
juncture Demosthenes and Eurymedon arrived with strong rein- 
forcements. They were larger than tbe Syracusans had anticipated, 
and created great alarm anion^ them, while the hopes of tbe Atbe- 
niaoB revived. Demosthenes, impatient of delay, resolved to recover 
Epipolae, and in a nocturnBl and unexpected attack, he was at first 
very successful; but various circumstances then combined to throw 
tbe Athenian forces into confusion, and they were completely 
4efeated ; great numbers were out to pieces in tbe darkness of tbe 
night, and the rest escaped to the camp. The Athenian generals 
were disheartened by this misfortune, which was aggravated by dis- 
ease among the troops. Demosthenes even went so far as to propose 
to give up Sicily altogether. Nicias bad tbe same feeling, but be 
was also aware of the dangers connected with a withdrawal. At 
length, however, he gave way, and it was agreed that the Athenian 
forces should withdraw in secret, without the knowledge of the 
enemy. But an eclipse of tbe moon made so strong an impressioa 
upon their excited and superstitions minds, that tbe departure was 
deferred. In the meantime tbe Syracusans, having received rein- 
forcements and information about the design of the Athenians, 
advanced at once with seventy-six galleys against the naval station 
of the Athenians, whilst the land army marched against their forti- 
fications. The Athenian fleet, consisting of eigbty-seven ships, was 
completely defeated, Eurymedoa's retreat waa cut off, and he him- 
self was slain. Tbe ships which made their escape gallantly resisted 
s subseijuent attack of Oylippus and repelled the enemy. But the 
loss of the Athenians was very great, and the spirits of the Syra- 
cusans were raised to such a pitch that they aimed at nothing short 
of annihilating the array of their opponents. 

25. Meantime they made preparations for another great sea-fight; 
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the Atlieniana knowing tbat the decisive moment was approaching, 
made their arrangements accordingly. All tlie fleet, amounting to 
one hundred and ten vessels, was soon made ready for the contest, 
but Gylippus, who knew all the enemy's plans, contrived to 
neutralize them. Nicias remained with the land-army, which was 
drawn up on the coast. When the naval engagement commenced, 
the contest was carried on with the greatest exasperation on both 
Bides. At length the Athenians retreated towards the coast, and 
the land arm; broke np io utter confusion, and most of the men 
fled in terror. Nearly half their fleet was destroyed ; everything 
was neglected, and all they thought of was flight. The fleet was 
abandoned, and it was agreed to retreat hy land to some place of 
Bafeiy. The Syracusans, on being informed of this, occupied all 
the roads and passes. The Athenian army, when commencing its 
retreat, still amounted to forty thousand men. The eick, the 
Wounded, and the dying were left behind. Niciaa commanded the 
van, and Demosthenes the rear. Throughout their march they 
were harassed by the Syracusans, who after some days forced them 
to prepare for battle in a narrow position. When the fight had 
lasted for some time, Demosthenes and his troops were summoned 
to surrender their arms, on condition thit none should suffer a 
violent death. The demand was complied with by all, six thousand 
in number. On the following day Nicias also was overtaken by 
Gylippus, and beard of the fate of his colleague; hut not believing 
it, he refused to listen tjj any proposals, and continued his march 
amid the most extraordinary difficulties, until in the end be waa 
obliged to surrender at discretion. The Athenian army had hy this 
time been greatly reduced ; the captives, amounting to seven thou- 
sand, were sent into the qnarries near Syracuse, and their treatment 
was inhumanly cruel, for they lived crowded together in a pestilential 
atmosphere, and their scanty food only increased their torments. 
After spending seventy days in that fearful dungeon, in the midst 
of the corpses of their fellow-soldiers, the survivors, except the 
Athenians and the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, were sold as slaves. 
Nicias and Demosthenes, notwithstanding the promises of Gylippus, 
were put to death. Thus ended an nndcrtaking which, in the 
opinion of Thuejdides, was the greatest, not only in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, but in any war that had ever been carried on. The 
loss of the Athenians wag fearful, and far greater than any they 
had yet sustained. The heartless cruelty displajred by tbe Syracu- 
sans on tbat occasion must ever be held in the greatest detestation. 
26. The blow which Athens had received was fatal, and forms 
the beginning of her gradual decline. The news on reaching 
Athens was at first disbelieved, but when at length it was found to 
be but too true, the people became despondine and disheartened, 
and vented their feelings against those who had induced thom to 
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Bend ont the expedition. But the depression did not last; the 
Athenians soon roused tbemaetves, and resolved to continue the 
war, aod preserve the power they atill posseaaed. The Spartans, by 
a bold stroke, might have pntan end to the war j but the moment 
for action was neglected, and the war continued nine years longer — 
a period commonly called the Decelean war, because the Spartans 
retained possession of Decelea in- the very heart of Attica, though 
the principal seats of the war were the eea and the coast of Asia 
Minor; for, through the Sicilian expedition, Sparia had become a 
maritime power, which rose to its heigbt under the command of 
Lysaoder. The allies of Athens, now thinking her too weak to 
make any great effort, commented negotiations with Agia about 
their revolt. The first that came forward were Euboea and Lesbos ; 
the Persian satraps of Western Asia also sent envoys to Sparta, to 
gain her over to the interests of Persia, and to deprive Athens of 
her possessions in Asia Minor and on the Hellespont. The Spar- 
tans were ready with their promises, hut it was not till B, C. 412 
that anything was done. Alcibiades, who had urged the Spartans 
on, was then sent with five ships, commanded by Chalcideus, to 
Chios, and induced the people to renounce the alliance with Athens. 
Erytbrae and Clazomenae soon followed the example. The Athe- 
uiaaa sent out two squadrons to puraue the Lacedaemonians, and 
prevent the spreading of the revolt; but they were unable to check 
the skilful management of Alcibiades ; and while he was pursuing 
his successful undertaking, a treaty was concluded between the king 
of Persia and Sparta, in which the Greek towns in Asia were 
delivered up to the barbarians. 

27. The Chjans, though put to flight by an Athenian fleet, tried 
to induce as many as possible to join the revolt, but the Athenians 
having gradually assembled a large force in those parts, compelled 
most of the revolted towns to return to their allegiance, and the 
Spartan admiral, Chalcideus, was slain near Miletus. Chios was 
laid waste, and the islanders were beaten in several engagements. 
Late in the summer of b. o. 412, a large Athenian reinforcement, 
commanded by Phrjntcbus and others, arrived at Samos, aud forth- 
with proceeded to attack Miletus. A battle was fought, in which 
Tissapberues and Alcibiades Iflok part, but no decisive victory was 
gained by either party, when suddenly an auxiiiary fleet arrived 
from Syracuse. Phrynichus, therefore, wisely retreated to Samos, 
and his allies, the Argives, being dissatisfied with this movement^ 
Kturued home. The Spartans thus remained in possession of Mile- 
tus, and also gained over some other plaoea ; but at sea the Athe- 
nians remained, on the whole, in the ascendancy. Tissaphernes 
became dissatisfied with the conduct of the Spartans, and Alcibiades, 
who had for some time been suspected by the Spartans, and bated 
by their king Agis, now went over to him, and persuaded him to 
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redoes the sapport which till then he had giren to the Spartaoa, 
showing him that it was for the interest of Persia to allow Sparta 
and Athens to weaken each other. The advice waa adopted by 
Tissaphenies, and caused no small loss to the Spartans. 

28. Bat Alcibisdes had not intended to benefit the king of 
Persia more than Athens and himself, for he had onlj wished to 
weaken bis oonntrymen so far as to indnce them to recall him from 
exile. At the eame time he had thrown out severai hints to the 
Athenians at Samoa, such as, that he would gain over TissapbenieB 
to their udej that he was willing to return to Athens if an oligar* 
chical government were instituted, and the like. The AtbeniaiiB 
at Samoa, and especially the nobles, were taken with the scheme. 
Phrynicbns alone set himself againet it ; but it wag without avail. 
Piaander went to Athens with the proposals of Alcibiades, abd Tis- 
aapbemes was induced at once to side with the Athenians. Piaan* 
der met a stronger opposition at Athena than he had anticipated j 
but he persevered, and at last the people yielded. Piaander 
and ten envoys were then sent to Atcibiadea and Tissaphernes. 
Immediately on their arrival, they made Cos their head-quarters for 
the negotiiition. Bat the demands of Alcibiades were so exorbi- 
tant, that the Athenian commissionera broke off all negotiation, and 
returned to Samos. At Athena, however, the promoters of the 
scheme had been very active, and at the beginning of b. o. 411, the 
oligarchical government was established. In many of the allied 
states the same change waa aacceasfully accompliahea. The leaders 
of the revolution at Athens, with Pisunder at their head, prevuiled 
upon the people to elect ten men with "unlimited power, who were 
to prepare a series of new laws. A body of four hundred men was 
then elected, and the franchise limited to five thouaand citizens, all 
others being deprived of it. The council of Four Hundred bad 
almost unlimited power. The chief promoters of this oligarchical 
scheme were Pisander, the orator Autiphon, and Theramenes. All 
the thoughts of the new government wer^ directed towards a speedy 
conclusion of peace with Sparta. At the same time deputies were 
sent to Samoa to gain over the army to the new order of things. 
But the popular party in Samoa ilseltj and the Athenian generals, 
among whom was Thrasybulus, defended the rights of the people. 
The Saniian oligarchs were overpowered by the psople, and when 
the Athenian army was informed of the tyrannical and cruel pr~- 
ceedings of the oligarchs at home, both the fleet and the army bound 
themaelves by an oath to maintain the old democratic constituiioD, 
and, in caae of need, even to renounce Athens, and seek a new home 
elsewhere. 

29. During the time of these disturbances in Samos and at 
Athens, the Peloponnesians remained inactive and wasted their 
time, and the support they had expected from Persia did not come 
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Bat Btitl the Atbeniaoa sustained manj losses, for Abydos, Lamp< 
sacos, Thaeos, BjEantium, and many other towna, revolted, and 
even Euboea, which was of the gresteat importaDce to Atheos, was 
lost. Things, however, were preparing which were to be ample 
compengatJon for these reveraea. For Thrasybulna had at length 
prevailed apoD the army in Samoe to recall Alcibiades. When ne 
arrived, he made a great display of his patriotism and his influeoce 
vith Tissaphernea, and the soldiers elected him their commander 
along with Thraaybulua and Thrasyllas. He now tried to inspire 
TiBsaphemee with the most exa^erated notions uf his new position 
and power, for the satrap had not yet made np his mind openly to 
support the Athenians and break with the Spartans, whose fleet 
was now commanded by Mindarus. In the meantime, envoys from 
Athens arrived at Samoe and endeavoured to exculpate and justify 
the oligarchic mien of Athena. But the Boldieis would not liaten 
to them, and had it not been for the moderation of Alcibiades, tbej 
would have returned home at once to re-establish the democratic 
form of government. This change, however, was not brought about 
by the army, but by the quarrels and disputes among the leaders 
of the oligarchy itself; and it was more particularly Theramenes 
who placed himself at the head of a counter-revolution. But many 
other Athenians also suspected that the oligarchs were secretly 
plotting with the Spartans; and when a Lacedaemonian fleet aotn- 
ally appeared off the coast of Attica, the people rushed to their 
ships and fought a battle, in which they lost twenty-two galleys, 
and Euboea was taken by the enemy. For a moment thia loss 
filled the people with despair, but they soon recovered, and in the 
assembly, which was immediately summoned, the Four Hundred 
were deposed, and many other useful measures were carried with 
great Moderation. Envoys were forthwith despatched to Samos to 
recall Alcibiades. Pisander and some' of bis friends took re&ige 
among the Lacedaemonians at Decetea. 

30. Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, growing at length tired of 
waiting in vain for reinforcements from TiBsaphernes, contrived to 
elude the vigilance of the AtheoiaDs, and sailed to the Hellespont, 
where he hoped to succeed better with Pbamabazus. But the 
Athenian fleet followed the enemy, and near Cynossema they gained 
a great victory, which, though dearly purchased, roused their 
conrage and confidence. A second great naval battle waa fought 
Dear Abydoa, in which the appearance of Alcibiades decided the 
, victory. Tissaphernea had by this time come to the Hellespont, 
and as Alcibiades was trying fiuallj to win im over to the side of 
Athens, the satrap seized him and sent him as a prisoner to Sardes, 
on the ground that the king wished to continue the war against 
Athens. About a month hter, however, Alcibiades mai£ hia 
escape, and returning to the fleet, he determined to fight a decisive 
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Iwtlle against Miodanis. He accordingly sailed to Cjzicng, and 
oomiag nneipectedlj upon the eoemy he drove them oa shore and 
an engageiDsnt ensued on land in which MiDdanis fell. The arm; 
fled, and the entire fleet became the priie of the Athenians. These 
events occarred in B. c. 410. The condition of the PelopoDDeaians 
after this defeat was quite hopeless, while the Athenians advanced 
unchecked in their victorious career, and recovered all that was lost 
on the Hellespont, In Attica also the Athenians Bnecessfully 
repelled an attack made hv Agis from Decelea, in which ho sus- 
tained great loss. ThrasylluB, who had gained this victory easily, 
obtained large reinforce oi en ta, with which he sailed towards the 
vest coast of Asia, and finally joined the fleet at Sestos, which 
continued the contest against Pbaraabazus. 

31. In the beginning of b, o. 409, Alcibiades besieged Chalcedon 
and compelled it to surrender. Byzantium was delivered up to the 
Athenians by traitors, and Phamabazus concluded a treaty with 
tbem, in which he promised them twenty talents. This treaty, 
however, was never ratified by the king, who continued to side with 
Sparta, and sent his son Cyrus as commander of bis forces in Asia 
Minor, with orders to support the cause of the Feloponnesians. 
These things happened in the beginning of the year b. c. 408, and 
the time had now come for Alcibiades to return to his country as 
the Tictorious and admired conqueror of its enemies. His recep- 
tion at Athens was enthusiastic — every charge which had been 
brought agaioBt him was forgotten, and for a time he was again the 
favoured darling of the people. He had been in Athena scarcely 
three months, when he was made commander of a fleet of one hun- 
dred galleys, and sailed against AndroR, which had revolted from 
Athens. But he was unable to reduce the island, and this fur- 
nished his enemies with a fr^sh handle against him, for the people 
of Athens had such an exalted opinion of bim as lo believe that he 
could accompUsh everything, and consequently to regard any failure 
as owing to bis want of good will. 

32. The Feloponnesians, too, were now commanded by a great 
general, Lysander, the successor of Mindanis, and a worthy adver- 

■ eary of Alcibiades. He was then waiting at Ephesus for the arrival 
of Cyrus, who was a zealous friend of the Spartans, panly from 
hatred of Tissaphernes, and partly from a hope to be a3aist«d by 
the land forces of the Spartans in his own undertakings. Lysan- 
dor's fleet had been increased to ninety ships, and Antiochus, one 
of the officers of Alcibiades, although forbidden by his commander 
to attack Lysander, sailed into the harbour of Ephesus to challenge 
the enemy. The general engagement which "arose out of this, 
ended unfortunately for Uie Athenians, who lost seventeen ships. 
Alcibiades was unable to repair the loss, and returned to Samos. 
There the army, ascribing the discomfiture to his caielessnesB, was 
19 
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■0 indigDant as to depose Lim, and appoint ten geoerala in hi 
stead, B. c. 407. Alcibiades, knowing the fickleneaa of bia coun 
trymen^went as a voluntary exile fo Chersoncsus, and never saw 
hia country again. Three yeara later, he showed that hia patriotism 
was undiminiahed; after the downfall of Athene, he went to the 
satrap Pharnabazua, who abandoned him to the implacable hatred 
of the Spartans. Conon, the ablest among the successors of Alci- 
biades, remained at the head of his forces about 8amos. Id b. c. 
406, Lysander waa ancceeded by Callicratidas, a young hero of a 
diaposition similar te that of Braeidfis; bo took Methymna in 
Lesbos by storm, put Conon to flight, and compelled him lo engage 
in a fight in which ihe Athenians lost thirty ships. The Athe- 
nians, on hearing of this and other reverses, equipped with the 
utmost speed a fleet of one hundred and tea sail, which was in- 
creased at Samoa to one hundred and fifty. Near the group of 
islands called Arginuaae, this armament was attacked by Callicra- 
tidas. The young Spartan hero fell in the battle, and the victory 
waa gained by the Athenians. The Lacedaemonians lost upwards 
of seventy ships. Immediately after the battle, a storm arose which 
rendered it impossible for the AtheDian generals to collect the 
wrecks, the shipwrecked, and the corpses. This apparent neglect 
was seized upon at Athens by their enemies, and the generals were 
summoned to return and take their trial. Sis of them obeyed the 
command, and went to their own deattuction, for the people, goaded 
on by its dtimocratio leaders, condemned them all to death. Thera- 
menes, who was one of the generals, acted the part of an accuser of 
his colleagues to save himself, and Socrates waa one of the few who 
condemned the proceedings as unjust. But the eyes of the people 
were soon alter opened, and its evil advisers had to pay for their 
crime with their lives. 

83. After the death of Callicratidas, Lysander was again placed 
at the head of the Feloponnesian forces, and in B. 0. 405 he joined 
the fleet at Ephesus, with reinforcements and subsidies from various 
quarters, especially from young Cyrus, who was then plotting aguinst 
his brother Artaxerxes. Soon afterwards Lysander sailed towards 
the Hellespont and took Lampaacos. He was followed by the 
Athenian fleet, which took its station at .^gospotami, opposite 
to Lampsacos, in a position where the men had to leave their ships 
in order to obtain provisions. Alcibiades, who was living in the 
neighbourhood, cautioned his countrymen, but his advice waa 
scorned. After some days, when the Athenians had been lulled 
into security, and were as usual scattered on the shore, Lysander 
atracked them. Conon, seeing the impossibility of gathering his 
forces, fled with a few ships ; all the remainder were captured, and 
the crews were cut to pieces on shore or taken prisoners. Conon 
escaped to Evagoras in Cyprus, but two of hia colleagues were put 
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X ileBtL at Lampsacos. Lyaancler dow proceeded to snbdue tlie 

ttl'ins of Athens one after aoolber, but sent the garriaone of the 
cities to Athene, where be hoped by this means to create iKiit and 
inline. At the same time all the PeloponnceiaD land forces as- 
Bcmbled in Attica, and encamped close to tne gntes of the city ; and 
Lysander, who approached with his fleet, ravaged Salainis, and ap- 
peared before Piraeos. Athens was thus attacked by land and by 
aea; but althongh the pe^'ple were without means of defending 
themselves, they yet refused tjj surrender at once, for they knew 
the fate that waa awaiting them. When at length famine had 
reached a fearful height, they offered tQ treat with the Spartans, if 
they would promise to spare ibe city and tlie lung walls. They were 
referred to the ephors at Sparta, but finding that negotiation was 
impossible with the eKasperated enemy, they were obliged to submit 
OD the following terms : — that the long walls and the fortifications 
of Piraeus should be pulled down ; that all ships, with the exception 
of twelve, should be delivered up; that all the exiles of the oli- 
garchical party should be recalled; that henceforth Athens and Sparta 
should have the same friends and the same enemies; and lastly, that 
Athens should recognise the supremacy of Sparta both by laud and by 
sea, and that all her allies should be restored to independence. 
Theraraenes, who had acted a very equivocal part in obtaining this 
peace, advised the desponding people to accept it. All the terms 
were at once complied with, and Lyaander, having entered Piraeus, 
commenced the work of demolition, B. c. 404. Thus ended the 
Pcloponnesian war, which had lasted for twenty-seven years, and in 
which more Hellenic blood had been shed than in all the previous 
ware together. ' 



CHAPTEK IX. 



1. As soon as the fortifications were demolished, the people of 
Athens, by command of Lysander, elected thirty men, commonly 
called the Thirty Tyrants, who were to rule the state according to a 
constitution to be newly framed. The most conspicuous among them 
was Critias, bnt Theramenes also was one of the Thirty. When 
the election was completed, the Peloponnesian army and fleet is 
parted. But Lysander, before disbanding his fleet, sailed to Samos, 
where he likewise instituted an oligarchy, and then returned homa 
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with immense booty and the tribute be had levied on the former 
allies of Athens. Tbs Thirty at first directed their rigour chiefly 
against ihe leading demagf^es; this rule, however, was soon for- 
gotten, or made a mere pretext for getting rid of the noblest and 
wealthiest men, to satisfy the avarice and cupidity of the tyrants. 
But the namber of exiles waa greater than that of those who were 
put to death. The reckless cruelty of the tyrants knew no bounds. 
They were assisted in their deeds of blood by a band of mercenaries 
sent by Lyaander. From among the citizens three thousand were 
selected, who alone were to have the franchise, and to be permitted 
to bear arms. All the rest were placed beyond the protection of the 
law, and their lives depended upon the pleasure of the Thirty. 
About one thousand four hundred Athenians fell victims to the 
blood-thiraty oligarchs during that fearful year, called in Greek 
history the year of anarchy, and five thousand emigrated, leaving 
behind all Uiat they possessed. The rule of terror was so great, 
that even cities hostile to Athens took pity upon the unfortunate 
exiles. Therameoes in the end also began to feel that be could not 
00-operaie with his colleagues, and remonstrated with Critias, in 
return for which CriUas charged him with treason, effaced his 
name from the list of citizens, and thereby declared him an outlaw. 
He waa thrown into prison, and had to drink the deadly hemlock. 
lie submitted cheerfully to his fate, and thus in a measure atoned 
for the offences of his more than equivocal life. 

2. But the more reckless the tyrants became, the more they 
accelerated the day of retribution. One of the exiles was Thrasy- 
bulus, who had so often signalised himself during the war. He had 
at first gone to Thebes, but being joined by a band of seventy fellow- 
exiles, he had taken possession of the small fort of Phyle, in the 
north of Attica. The Thirty, unahic to dislodge him, stationed a 
small corps in the neighbourhood to wateh his proeceedings. The 
number of exiles flocking to him soon increased to seven hundred, 
with whom he put the enemy to flight, and then proceeded to 
Piraeus. The Thirty, feeling unsafe at Athens, murdered three 
hundred horsemen whom they suspected of fevouring the exiles. 
A battle was then fonght in the streets of Piraeus, in which the 
exiles gained the victory. Critias himself fell, and many of bis 
followers. The conquerors behaved with exemplaiy moderation, 
and the vanquished retreated to the city, from which the survivors 
of the Thirty withdrew to Eleusis. Their partisans at Athens en- 
deavoured to make a compromise ; but (ailing in this, both they 
and the Thirty sent to Sparta for assistance. Lysander accordingly 
came with an army, and bis brother blockaded Pirseus with a fleet. 
The Spartan king Pauaaoias, however, being jealous of the exploits 
of Lysander, advanced with another army, but was anxious to save 
Athens, and to restore peaoe. An understanding was easily come 
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to, and a general amaesty was proeUimed by Thrasybnlns, from 
which the Thirty aod their official lools alone were ei^mpled. 
Thrasybolua tben msrcbed up into the city, advising his fellow- 
citizens to maintain peace and union, and to return to their old 
constitution. The advice was strictly followed; but when it became 
known that the Thirty at EleuRis were making preparalions for a 
frCBh struggle, ihe people marched out in a body, and inflicted sum- 
mary punishmeDt upon them. Their followers, however, and even 
their children, were pardoned and allowed to avail themselves of ihe 
general amnesty. Such was the end of the tyranny of the Thirty 
in B. 0. 40S. The ancient coostitntinn was restored, and a com- 
mission of five haodred men appointed to revise the laws and put 
them together in the form of a code. 

3. Athens, which at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war had 
been at the head of a powerhil empire, hsd now, according to all 
appearance, sunk down to the rank of a second-rate state, but never- 
theless, as throughout the war it bad been the place in which the 
greatest interest was centred, so it remained, oven after its great 
reverses, a state poaseasing more vitality than any other. Its 
intellectual vigour and activity were progressing as actively as if 
the late calamities had passed by without any disastrous effect, and 
during the period which now followed, Athens was eo rich in the 
productions of art and literature, that in some respects she rose 
nigher even than in earlier and happier times, though it must be 
owned that fancy and imagination gradually gave way to thought 
and reflection, and that, accordingly, poetry was supplanted by 
learning. The loss of the supremacy of Athens and the change in 
her constitution were only transitory; but the changes which were 
produced by the war on Sparta were of a more serious character. 
Sparta had become a maritime power, which was incompatible with 
the character of its ancient laws and institutions, whose object was 
to make it a powerful continental state. One of the consequences 
o£ this change was, that foreign manners, luxuries, and effeminacy, 
easily found their way into Sparta, although the ancient forms con- 
tinued to be observed most scrupulously; the spirit of the consti- 
tution and the altered circumstEnces formed a most glaring contrast. 
In the course of the war, the power of the ephon had risen to such 
a point, that the eiecutive was mainly in their hands, and the per- 
petual quarrels between the two kings contributed not a little 
towards making the ephorate a despotic power in the state. The 
extended intereoorse with foreign countries rendered the introduc- 
tion of money among the Spartans neocBsary, and Sparta soon 
became the richest among the Greek states, that is, Spartan citizens 
were richer than those of any other state ; but the wealth was accu- 
mulated in a few families, which were thus enabled to eseroise an 
nndue influence on all public matters. The number of nine thon- 
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Band Spartan citizens mentioaed in the tradition &boiit the legisla- 
tion of Lvcurgus was now reduced to seven hundred ; of these only 
one hundred were in the enjoyment of all civic rights, and these 
few lived in proud and haughty seclusion from the rest of the 
population. 

4. Athens came forth from the long struggle outwardly hombled, 
but not internally broken ; and the Athenians then, as at all other 
tiueB, displayed a high degree of skill in accommodBting themBclves 
to new cireumstanceB, or, in case of need, returning lo their ancient 
institutions. The number of Athenian citizens was not materially 
diminished, notwithstanding all the calamities of the war and the 
pestilence, for they were liberal in bestowing the franchise upon 
aliens and slaves who benefited the state by their commerce and 
industry. The Athenian people were often led by nnprincipted 
demagogues intn acts of injustice and cruelty, and were prevailed 
npoQ by them to squander, on pleasures and amusements, the 
money from the public trcasnry which ought to have been devoted 
to the public Bervice. Large sums were ^us spent for the purpose 
of enabling the poorer citizens to take part in the popular courts 
and the aasembly, and to spend a holiday in the theatre, or amuse 
themselves on other festive occasions. Such meaaures, again, 
created an inordinate love of ple^ure and idleness. But notwith- 
standing all this, the mass of the people on all occasions displayed 
a peculiarly noble character; were always more honest, virtuous, 
and merciful than the oligarchical party, which could not sale 
itself with blood vh en ever circumstances raised it into power. The 
misfortunes which the war and their own party spirit had brought 
npon the Athenians led them, under the wise guidance of Thrasy- 
bulas, to reform their constitution, and make it a moderate democ- 
racy, which was again placed, as of old, under the superinlendeuce 
of the Areopagus. For one generation at least, the Athenians 
lived happy under their new, or rather their ancient, constitution, 
and it was not till the time of Philip of Macedonia that party ani- 
mosities appeared again to disturb that happiness. 

6. The golden age of Attic art and literature extends from the 
beginning of the Persian wars to the death of Alexander, and 
accordingly lasted for a period of about two hundred years. During 
the first of these two centuries poetry and art were cultivated with 
care and enthusiasm, and the drama, the highest and most compli- 
cated of all poetical productloas, reached ^e highest degree of 
perfection and popularity. The latter century is the period in 
which Attic prose, in oratory and philosophy, attained its full 
development. The time of the Feloponnesian war was the most 
flourisbing season of the long golden age, for to it belong Swhocles 
and Euripides, Aristophanes, Thucydides, and Socrates. The last 
of these great men, though he did not write any work himself, has 
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been immortalised bj his disciplea Plato and Xeoophon. He ia 
truly said to have drann dono philosopliy from heaven, and to 
have introduced it into the habitations of msn ; for before bis time 
outward nature alone bad been the object of speculation and obser- 
vation with philosophers, whereas he directed attention to the 
moral nature of man and bis duties to his fellow-men. But he had - 
to pay the penalty which almost all tbe great authors of now ideas 
have to pay. He was accused of disregarding the publicly recog- 
nised gods, of introducing new divinitiea, and of corrupting tbe 
young. He defended himself manfully, but disdained to employ 
any illegal means to obtain bis acquittal, and when be was con- 
demned to death, he eheerfnily drank the fatal cup, in b. c. 399, 
after a long and useful life of seventy years. 

6. Ever since the wars with Greece, Persia bad become weaker 
and weaker; and its history consists of a succession of revolts in 
Egypt and otherprovinces, of court intrigues and cruel punishments. 
Xerxes was murdered in B. c. 465 by Artabanus, who occupied the 
throne only for a period of seven months, and was succeeded by 
Artaxerxes I., sumamed Longimanus, from B, c. 465 to 425. His 
successors, Xerxes II., reigned only two months, and Sogdianus 
seven. The throne was then occupied by I>arivi8 II., surnamed 
Notbna, who died in b. c. 405, leaving behind him two sons, Cyrus 
and Artaxerxes, surnamed Mnemon, who, being the elder, naturally 
succeeded bis father on the throne. Cyrus, as we have already 
seen, had been appointed bv his father governor of the maritime 
districts of Asia Minor, and naving formed tbe plan of placing him- 
self on tbe throne, with tbe aid of his mother Parysatis, he had 
formed connections with Sparta, and enlisted in his service malcon- 
tents and exiles from all parts of Greece ; for matters had now come 
to this, that Greeks -lent their swords and arms for money even to 
the arch-enemy of their own country. Strengthened by sneh 
Greeks, and being plentifully provided with money, he undertook 
an expedition against his brother, who had already for some years 
occupied his throne; but only bis most intimate friends knew the 
object of the expedition — Cyrua making tbe army believe that he 
was marching against the rebellious Piaidians. In the summer of 
B, C. 401 he set out from Sardes, At Thapsacus, on the Euphrates, 
the army was informed .that they were marching against the king 
of Persia, and the reluctance of the soldiers was overcome only by 
increased pay and liberal promises. In the battle of Cunaia, where 
Artaxerxes himself commanded an army of one million two hundred 
thousaud men, Cyrus was slain and the king wounded. The Greek 
mercenaries, however, were unconquered, and offered the command 
to Ariaeus, a friend of Cyrua, who afierwards faithlessly dcaerted 
them. As they refused to surrender, they were under various pre- 
texts drawn into the interior of the enemy's country, where their 
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cotnmanjeTa were put to death. Xenophon, to whom we are 
indebted for a detailed account of this memorable enterprise, re- 
stored their sinking courage, and exhorted tbem to return home 
under all circumstances. The retreat waa then commencad — the 
Spartan CheinsopfavB commanding the van and Xenophon the rear. 
' They proceeded northward through unbnown mouniainous coun- 
tries, and afl«T encountering the most untoward difficulties, being 
pursued b; Tissaph ernes, the Persian satrap, and attacked by the 
fierce and warlike Carduohi, they at length reached the Greek city 
of Trapeius. Their number, which had originally amounted to 
nearly thirteen thonsand, was then reduced to eight thousand. 
From Trapezus they proceeded partly along the coast and partly 
bv sea to the western coast of ihe Enxine. Five thousand of them 
there engaged in the service of a Thraciao prince, but were after- 
wards recalled to Asia, where hostilities had in the meantime 
broken out between the Spartans and Tissaphernes. This retreat 
of the Greeks is one of tbe most memorable in all military faistoiy, 
and shows the superiority of a small band of well-disciplined soldiers 
over hosts of untrained barbarians. The whole expedition lasted no 
more than fifteen months, ending in the autumn of b. c. 400. 

7. The death of Cyrus had changed the relation subsisting be- 
tween Sparta and the king of Persia. Tissaphernes, who had 
remained faithful to his master during the insurrection of Cyrus, 
was rewarded with the satrapy of Asia Minor ; but on his return the 
Greek cities refused to obey him. Many of them had, during the 
late war in Greece, become subject to Persia, and those which were 
yet free now invoked the assistance of Sparta. Thimbrou accord- 
ingly was sent with a lai^e force into Asia; but though reinforced 
by the Athenians, as well as by the Asiatic cities, he effected little, 
and his successor Dercyllidas, being personally hostile to Pbama- 
bazus, entered into negotiations with Tis»iphemes, B. c. 399. By 
this means he gained over many of the .^olian cities, and then 
went to OhersonesuB to protect the Greek towns there against the 
inroads of the Thracians. The liberation of the Greek cities in 
Asia was carried on vigorously, but at the same time Pharnabazus 
and Tissaphernes became reconciled, and their united forces met 
the Greeks on the north of the Maeander. No battle, however, 
was fought, and a truce was concluded in b. C. 397, to enable both 
parties to consider the terms of peace proposed by Dercyllidas, who 
demanded the independence of the Greek towns. The satraps con- 
sented to this, on condition that the Greek armies and governors 
should he withdrawn from them. 

8. While ThimbroD and Dercyllidas were engaged on the coasts 
of A^B, the Spartan king Agis was carrying on a war against FUis, 
which lasted for two years, B. c. 399 and 398, and at tbe end of 
which Elia was compelled to demolish its fortifications, to recognise 
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the independence of the towna in Triplijlia, and to enter into kn 
alliance with Sparta. Soon atler the concluaion of this peace A^s 
died, and was succeeded bj his brother Age^laus, the most iotelli- 
geot Tuler in the whole history of Sparta, B. o. 393. In the ver; 
beginning of bis reign a coospiracj of the poor, headed b; one 
CinadoD, was formed against tbe few wealthy Spartans. It was 
thwarted solely by tbe prudence and circumspeoUon of Agesilaus, 
bat the causes which had led to it were not removed, and tbe evil 
continued to increase. Soon after this, information was received at 
Sparta of fresh preparations of Persia against tbe Greeks, and 
AgesUaos, accompanied by Lysaoder, set out with a large force for 
Asia, and arrived at £phesus. Tissaphemes, not yet feeling suffi- 
ciently prepared, concluded a truce with Agesilaus, promising to 
ask for the king's sanction to the independence of the Greek cities; 
but his real object was to gain time and to collect his forces. Ly- 
Sander, whose ambition became offensive to Agesilaus, was sent to 
tbe EellespoDt. When at length Tissaphernes threw aside tbe 
mask, Agesilaus also obtained reinforceuente and marched into 
Pbrygia, a portion of which he laid waste ; but nothing of impor- 
tance was achieved. Daring a second invasion, a battle was fought 
in tbe neighbourhood of Sardes, in which Agesilaus gained a com- 
plete victory. In consequence of this, Tissaphernes was deposed, 
and bis successor Tithraustes put him to death. Tbe new satrap 
then concluded a truce with tbe Spartan king, and by a large bribe 
induced him to direct bis arms against Pharaabazus. Agesilaus 
was also commander- in-chief of the Spartan navy, which was fur- 
nished by the Asiatic cities, and amounted to one hnndred and 
twenty galleys, but be transferred this office to Pisander, his wife's 
brother, a bold but inexperienced man, B. 0. 395. Agesilaus was 
very successful in bis operations against PharnabaKus, and advanced 
so far into the interior, that he began making preparations for an 
expedition into tbe heart of the Persian empire. But this plan 
was not carried into effect, for in tbe midst of bis preparations he 
was summoned to return to Greece, B. c. 394. 

9. During the successful enterprises of Agesilaus in Asia, Ti- 
thraustes had contrived, by means of Persian gold, to stir up tbe 
Greeks against Sparta, in the hope that this might be tbe means of 
getting rid of so dangerous an enemy as Agesilaus. Tbe plan suc- 
ceeded, and Thebes, Corinth, Ai^os, and Athens, formed a league 
against Sparta, which had rendered itself odious to all the Greeks, 
because its harmosts, or governors of cities, everywhere acted like 
tyrants, altboagh tbe Spartans boasted of being tbe deliverers of 
Greece from the tyranny of Athena. Hostilities were commenced 
between the Locrians and the Phocians, tbe former of whom were 
supported by Thebes, while tbe latter applied to Sparta for assist- 
ance. A Spartan army, commanded by Lysander, proceeded to th? 
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Bc«De of the var, and oo its pasBapre through Boeotia made an attack 
npott Haliartoa, B. c. 395. The Thebans came to the rcscne of tho 
town, aod Ljsander was alaio. Tbiswaa the first battle in the var, 
commonly called the Boeotian or Coriotbian war. Soon after the 
battle, the Spartan kiag Pansanias also arrived, but on finding what 
had bappened, he retreated — a step which bronght upon him a 
capital charge, and obliged him to spend the remainder of bia life 
in exile at Tegea. The confederates now held a congress at Corinth 
to deliberate about the future management of the war; and the 
alliance was readily joined by the Euboeans, Leucadiana, Acamv 
niana, Ambracians, and Chalcidians. Several important places were 
wrested from Sparta, or induced to revolt. While the power of 
Sparta was thus sinking in Qreece, the king of Persia intruated 
Conou, an able Athenian esile, with unlimited power to equip a 
fleet against her. It was at this moment that Ageailana was ordered 
to return home from Asia. He obeyed with a heavy heart, and in 
thirty days reached Greece by the same road which Xerses had 
once traversed. Before his arrival in Boeotia the war had already 
broken out. The Corinthians and their allies, preventing the 
Spartan army from marching northward, were assembled at Nemea, 
and a battle was fought there in which the Spartans gained the vic- 
tory. Agesilaus, having received information of it at Amphipolis, 
continued his march southward amidst great difficulties. Late in 
the summer of b. g. 394 he reached Boeotia, and there was met by 
the distressing news of the entire defeat of the fleet, and the death 
of Pisander. This defeat bad been sustuned off Cnidos, and its 
consequences were of immense advantage to the reviving power of 
Athens. A few days later a battle was fought between Agesilans 
and the confederates on the banks of the Cephisaus, in the plain of 
Coroneia. The contest was carried on with rage and hatred, each 
party being bent upon destroying the other; hut in the end Age- 
silang was victorious, and having dedicated to the Delphic god one 
hundred talents of the booty made in Asia, he went home and 
disbanded his army. 

10. After this the war was eontinoed by means of ravaging 
incursions into the territory of Corinth, where the exasperation 
rose to such a pitch that all who were known to wish for peace were 
massacred. But a few who had escaped opened the gates of 
Lechaean, the Corinthian port-town, to the Lacedaemonians, who 
forthwith demolished a part of its walls, B. C. 393, The war con- 
tinued to be carried on in the Corinthian t«rritorj, but Corinth, 
with the aid of the Athenian Iphicrates and his peltasts, main- 
tained itself successfully against the Spartans under Agesilaus, and 
even recovered several places which had been lost. In the meantime, 
the Qreek cities in Asia Minor were delivered from their Spartan 
governors, and joined Phamabazns and Conon, both of whom ir 
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(he spnng of B. 0. 393 Bailed nith a fleet to the coast of Laoooia, 

spreadiag devastation wherever they landed, and making tbemselTea 
juastere of Cjtbera. PharDabazus supplied the Greeks with aub- 
sidieH against Sparta, and even consented to Conon's plan to rebuild 
tiie waiu of Atbens. Tbe work of reatoration was cturied on 
with such vigour, that In tbe apiing of b. o. 392 it was completed. 
The maritime power of Sparta was at an end, and Atbeus was fast 
recovering her formei suprenae;. But the Spartans remlved to 
neutmliso the influence of ConoD, or, if possible, to ruin him by 
intrigues. Tbe crafty Antalcidns accordingly was sent to propose 
terms of peace to Xiribazus, a Persian satrap, by which the Asiatio 
cities were lo be sacrificed to the king uf Persia ; but the islands 
and the cities in Greece were to be free and independent. The 
satrap was pleased with the scheme, though it was opposed by 
CoDOn and other envoys, who had likewise gone to Asia. In order 
to enable the Spartans to compel the other Greek states to yield, 
Tiribazus advanced them money to build a fleet, and Conon was 
taken prisoner by the Persians. He made his escape soon afier, 
but took no further part in tbe war, and died in Cyprus, But after 
a short time quarrels among the PeTsian satraps induced them to 
change their policy, so that Sparta hud to continue the war against 
tbe Persians, while Athens was favoured by them. 

11. Meanwhile, the Spartans gained some advantages in Acur- 
nania, which country they compelled to enter into an alliance with 
them, B. c. 390 ; and the Spartan Telcntias was successful in pre- 
venting the Atbeniuna from reaping benefit from a revolution which 
had taken pUec in the island of Bbodes, and in which the popular 
party had gained tbe upper hand. These circumstances ularmod 
the Athenians not a little, and they once more sent out the aged 
Tbrasybulus with a fleet. He first gained considerable advantages 
en the coast of Thrace and in tbe .^gean, and then proceeded to 
Khodes, but was taken by surprise in his camp at Aapendos and 
killed. Owing to the fall of tbis brave man, whose place was sup- 
plied by the reckless and effeminate Agyrrhius, the Spartans recov~ 
ered their losses on the coasts of the Hellespont, until they were . 
defeated in b. c. 889 by Iphierates at Abydos. In the year follow- 
ing tbey made themselves masters of ^gina, and harassed the Attic 
territory. While these things were occurring in Greece, Antalcidas 
Bguin went to Asia, determined to conclude a peace with Persia, in 
pite of all opposition. At the same time he increased tbe naval 
power of Sparta, and did much injury to the commerce between 
Athens and tbe Eusine. These circumstances led tbe Athenians 
also to turn their thoughts to peace, and their allies, tbe Argives 
and Corinthians, being tired of the war, likewise sent envoys to 
Tiribazus. With the consent of these ambassadors a peace was 
concluded on the following terras : — That the cities in Asia and the 
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islandB of Clazomenae and Cyprua should belong to the ling of 
Persia; bnt that all other Greek towns, large and small, should be 
independent, with the eioeption of Lemno?, Imbros, and Scyroa, 
which should, as of old, belong to the Athenians. This peace, 
called the peace of Antaloidas, was concluded in B. c. 387. The 
Thebans and Argivea were Dot inclined to comply with ite terms, 
according to which they ought to have set free the towns in their 
reapective territories, over which thej had hitherto exerciaed the 
supremacy. Bnt they were compelled hy threats to yield. Sparta, 
however, which ought to have been foremost in emancipating the 
towns of Iiaconia and Messenia, retained its sorereignty over them, 
while it sacrificed the independence of the Asiatic Greeks, to 
secure which so many battles had been fought against the 'barbar- 
ians during the last hundred years. 



CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE PEACE OP ANTALOIDAS TO THE EATTtB OP 
CHAERONEIA. 

1. The object of the peace of Antalcidas was to divide all Greece 
into a large number of small independent states; but that object 
was never completely attained. Sparla itself not only refused to 
resign its supremacy over Laconia and Messenia, but openly aimed 
at the sovereignty of all Greece. The small towns, moreover, in 
the course of a short time were naturally subjugated by tbeir more 
powerful neighbours. In the qnarrels which thus arose, Sparta took 
a dishonest part, and fostering diaaension, turned it to its own 
advantage by subduing both small and great. In this manner the 
Mantineians became subject to Sparta, The city was destroyed 
and its inhabitants were distributed among four open villages, 
B. C. 385. In B. 0. 384, Pbilus experienced a similar fate, and 
Sparla by violence established her supremacy in Peloponnesus, 
Ai^a alone maintaining its independence. But not satisfied with 
this she assumed the right of interfering in the aSiiirs of the most 
distant parte of Greece. A coalition waa then forming in the north, 
of which Olynthos was the head; and a report that AtheuB and 
Boeotia purposed to join it, iudaoed the Spartans at once to send 
out Endaifidaa with two thousand men, who took possession of 
Potidaea. The war, of which this waa the commencement, is called 
the Olyntbian, and lasted from B. C. 383 to 379. Soon after the 
aeparture of Eudamidas, the great army of the Peloponneuan allies 
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followed uncler Pboebidaa. On hh arrival at Boeotia, the oligar- 
chical party of Thebes betrayed ihe city into the bands of Phoebidas, 
and lamenias, the leader of the popular party, was arrested. 
Sparta saDctioaed this act of base treason, and Ismenias was put to 
death. But aboat three hundred men of the popular party escaped 
to Athens, one of whom was Pelopidas, the future deliverer of his 
country. Epaminondas, the friend of Pelopidas, though belonging 
to the same party, was left unmolested, because he had neither 
wealth nor rank to make him formidable. 

2. The war agunst Olynthos was at first unsuceeaaful, until in 
B. 0. 381, Agesipolia, with a fresh army and numerous reinforce- 
ments, gave a different turn to the state of affairs, and compelled 
the Olyntbians to confine themselves within their walls. But 
Agesipolis died the year after, and was succeeded in the command 
by Polybiades, who continued the siege, and in the end forced the 
Olyntbians by famine to sue for peace. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded, in vhich the supremacy of Sparta was recognised, 
B. c, 379- Sparta had now reached the height of her power; all 
opposition was crushed, and Argos and Corinth were as yet too 
exhausted to venture upon a fresh war. But this year of Sparta's 
greatest prosperity was at the same time the beginning of her down- 
Mi. 

3. Pelopidas in his exile had been forming plans of delivering 
bis country, and with a small number of fellow-esiles he entered 
Thebes by night in disguise; and being there joined by Charon, 
they proceeded to the houses of the leaders of ihe oligarchy and 
put them to death. The citizens were then called out to assert 
their freedom. At daybreak all the Thehans assembled in arms 
and an Athenian army, which had been waiting on the frontier 
hastened to Thebes to assist the popular party. The Spartan bar 
most withdrew to the Cadmea, but was soon obliged to capitulate , 
he and his garrison were allowed to depart unhurt, but those The- 
bans who had been instrumental in betraying the city into the 
hands of the enemy were put to death. The Spartans on hearing 
the tidings of these eveota, resolved to reduce Thebes by force of 
arms, and thus commenced the Theban war, which lasted for many 
years, from B. c. 378 to 362. During this war, in which all Greece 
took part, Thebes recovered the supremacy of Boeotia, and under 
Epamiuondas even gained that of all Greece; while Athens recov- 
ered her maritime ascendancy. By this war, too, Greece weakened 
herself so much, that subseqaently she became an easy prey to the 
Macedonians. 

4. In the be^nning of b. o. 378, Cleombrotus invaded Boeotia, 
but committed no act of hostility agunst Thebes; and the Athe- 
niuts, who from fear began to think of renouncing their alliance 
with Thebes, were induced only by a stratagem to remain Mthful. 
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They then earnestly prepared for war agunet Sparta, and concladed 
alliances not only nitn the Boeotians, but with the most powerful 
maritime lowDs, such aa Chios, Bjzaotiam, Bhodea, MjtUene, and 
a large number of others. Athens was at the bead of this new 
ooDfedereoy, and had the supreme command in the war; but every 
•Hied state had a separate vote. The Athenian nav^ wae gradually 
increased to three nuodred sail, and the moderation and wisdom 
displayed by the Athenians in their new portion secured to them 
the confidence of the confederates. During the first two years of 
the war, the Lacedaemonians invaded and ravaged Boeotia, but 
nothing of any consequence was effected, for the TbebanB remained 
behind their fortifications; in the third year the Lacedaemonians 
were repulsed by the Athenians in attempting to march through 
the passes of Cithaeron. Meanwhile, Pelopidas had formed and 
trained an excellent anny at Thebes, the most illustrious part of 
which, the sacred band, consisted of a body of the most patriotic 
young men. The Spartans, after being baffled by the Athenians, 
built a fleet partly to operate against Athens, and partly to transport 
their troops into Boeotia, but it was destroyed off Naios by the 
Athenian Chabrias in B. 0. 376 ; and to prevent the Peloponnesisna 
from sending forces against Boeotia, the Athenians, sending Timo- 
theus with a fleet round Peloponnesus, gained possession of Oythera, 
and induced Cephallenia, Acarnania, and several Eplrot tnbes to 
join the Athenian confederacy. By this means Boeotia escaped 
being again harassed and ravaged by the Lacedaemonians, and 
Thebes established her supremacy over the Boeotian towns, which 
was completed in B. c. 375, when the influence of Sparta was broken 
in a battle near Orchomenos. 

5. The success of Thebes escilcd fears and alarm at Athens, and 
led to a peace between Athens and Sparta, on the understanding 
that the terms of the peace of Aatalcidas should be carried into 
effect. Thebes, guided by Pelopidas and Epaminondas, refused to 
become a party to this peace, and the Boeotian t«wns which still 
asserted their independence, such as Plataeae, Thespiae, and Orcho- 
menos, were razed to the gronud. The peace between Athens and 
Sparta did not indeed last long, but Athens pursued an independent 
course, leaving Sparta to continue the war against Thebes. In the 
other parts of Greece the intestine stmggles between oligarchy and 
democracy were continued or recommenced with the same fierce- 
ness as during the Pelopnnnesian wur, and as the oligarchs were no 
longer supported by Sparta, the democratic party almost everywhere 
gained the upper hand. At Zacyathoa, where the popular party 
was aided hy Timotheus, the Spartans were unsuccessful in attempt- 
ing to support the oligarchs; they were at the same time besieging 
Ooreyra likewise in aid of their partisans, and before Iphicrates, 
who succeeded Timotheus, could reach the island, the Spartans had 
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been defeated, and their Scet, from fear of the AthcniaTis, had 
retreated to Leuusa, b. c. B73. Bat Tphicrates nevertbeless coo- 
tiDued the war with great success, and was od the point of begin- 
ning operations ^laiost Pelnponnesns, when negotiations for peace 
were again oommeDced. The terms proposed by the king of Persia, 
who DOW acted the part of a mediator among the Greeks, were again 
those of Antalcidas, and were accepted by both Athens and Sparta, 
but Thebes was excluded beoanae it refused to set the Boeotian 
towns free. 

6. Inimediaiely after the conclusion of this peace, the Spartao 
king Cleombrotua marched into Boeotia, and in b. 0. 371 the Tbe- 
bans, without any allies, fought the great battle of Lcnctra against 
aa array far more Dumerons than their own. But they were com- 
manded by PelopidoB and Epaminondas, and gained a brilliant 
victory, for CleombrotuB was killed, and with him four hundred 
Spartans and upwards of three thousand Laconians. The victoiy 
was owing lo the prudence and courage of Epaminondas, who on 
that day gaye the first signal proof of his skill as a military com- 
mander. Sparta in this battle lost her military glory and her power ; 
her supremacy in Peloponnesus was gone, and the Arcadians were 
the first that began to assert their independence. Mantinea was 
rebuilt; all the Arcadian states united themselves into one, and it 
was resolved to found a capital, which was forthwith oomnienced, 
and received the name of Megalopulis. The Spartans indeed en- 
deavoured to check the growth of this new state, but to no purpose. 
The Arcadians expected support from Thebes, which strengthened 
itself by alliances with the Phociaos, Euboeans, Locrians, Acarna- 
nians, and others, and then invaded Peloponnesus, in B. 0. 369, 
under the command of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. In Pelopon- 
nesus they were joined by the Arcadians, Argives, and Eleans, and 
an army of seven thousand men marched against Sparta. Never 
had an enemy been so near the gates of the city, and in their 
alarm the Spartans would even have enlisted their slaves, bad they 
not been afraid of tbem. As the first attack on the cityproduced 
no effect, Epaminondas proceeded southward as far as Hclos and 
Qythion, which he set on fire. Large numbers of Helots and 
Spartan subjects fiocked to bis standard. But the severest blow he 
inflicted upon his enemies consisted in the restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Messenia. He invited the Messenians from all parts 
of Greece to return to their ancient homes, and began building the 
capital of Messenc at the foot of Ithome, which became its citadel. 
All this was accomplished in less than three months, after which 
Epaminondas returned to Boeotia, in the autumn of B C. 369. 

7. Sparta in her distress applied to Athens for assistance, and 
the Athenians, with their wonted generosity, sent Iphicrales into 
Peloponnesus ; a treaty was at the same time concluded between the 
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two cities, acoording to which the enpreme command shoald belong 
to each alteraately. But IphlcrsteH was not able to cut off tha 
returaB of Epaminondas from Peloponneaus, as he had hoped. Id 
the year B, c. 363 Epaminondaa made a secood eipedition agaiost 
Sparta. The Isthmna was occupied bj Athenian and Pelopoane-' 
sian forces, but Epaminondas defeated them and forced his way into 
the peninsula, where, being joined by bis allies, he ravaged the 
territories of eeveral towns attached to Sparta, and compelled others 
to surrender. In the meantime Sparta received snccour from Dio- 
Djaius, the tyrant of Sicily j and Arcadia, in conaeqaence of its 
ambition or arrogance, found itself forsaken by Thebes. While 
the condition of Sparta was thus somewhat improved, proposals of 
peace arrived from the king of Persia; bnt they were not listened 
to, and Thebes peremptorily declared that she would not give up 
her supremacy over Boeotia. The war therefore continnec^ 
although another enemy had arisen in the north, against whom 
Thebes had to direct a part of her forces. Jason of Pherae in 
Thessaly, being commander-in-chief of the Thessalian towns, and 
seeing the distraoted state of Greece, formed the scheme of raising 
himself to the supremacy of all the Greek states. With this view 
he interfered in the war between Thebes and Sparta; bnt soon 
after the battle of Leuctra, in B. c. 370, he was assassinated. His 
two successors were likewise murdered in rapid succession, Alex- 
ander, who then succeeded to the tyrannis of Fherae and to the 
command of the Thessalian towns, attacked Macedonia, and con- 
cluded a treaty with king Alexander, whose brother Philip he 
received as a hostage. In b. o. 368 Pelopidas invaded Thessaly, 
but was made prisoner. It was in vain (bat the Thebans sent an 
army into Thessaly to obtain his liberation, for Alexander of 
Pherae was assisted by the Athenians; but Epaminondas in a second 
campaign gained his end. Some years later, Peldpidas again 
entered Theaaaly to assist the towns against their cruel tyrant, but 
he fell in a bloody battle at Cynoacephalae ; the Thebans, however, 
gained the victory, and compelled the tyrant to restore independ- 
ence to the Thessalian towns, and to enter into an alliance with 
Thebes, b. o. 364. 

8. Meanwhile the Arcadian state bad come to an untimely end ; 
it had carried on the war against Sparta single-banded; but the 
Spartans, with the reinforcements from Syracuse, defeated'the At- 
codians in B. o. S67, in a battle in which ten thousand Arcadians 
are said to have fijlen, while the Spartans did not lose a single 
man. In the year after this battle, B. c. 366, Epaminondas invaded 
Pijioponnesus for the third time ; but the few advantages he gained 
were soon lost again. In the year following the Arcadians, at the 
Muggegtion of their brave leader, entered into an alliance with 
Athens against Thebes, and this led several of the minor states lo 
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think abont peace, bnt a war, which broke out in b. o. 365, between 
Arcadia and Elis, destroyed all hopes of it. The Arcadians invaded 
KoA ravaged the ooantry of Elis; hat Sparta then allied herself 
with Elis, and in the next year, when the Arcadians renewed their 
inroad, the LacedaemoniaDs appeared with an aniiliar; force. The 
Arcadians, by their superiorit; in numbers, defeated both hostile 
■Ttnies, and even took possession of Olympia. The treasures of its 
temple, however, sooo led the Arcadians to qnarrcl among them- 
selves, some wishing to employ them in paying the armies, while 
others were nnwilling to give them np. But both parties appeared 
to be willing to come to an understanding and arrange matters 
amicably, when suddenly the Theban commander, who was present, 
arrested a number of the moat diatioguished persons who had sap* 
ported the opinion, that the treasnres should be spent apoa the 
army. Hantioeia, which bad been at the head of that party, 
keenly felt the insult, and called on all the Peloponnesiane to assert 
their independence of Thebes. But Epaminondas was already 
approachinj; with an army. He was accompanied by the Euboeans 
and Thessalians, and in Peloponnesos he was joined by the Mcsse- 
niaos, Argives, and the inhabitants of several Arcadian towos. 
The army of the Lacedaemonians and their allies was encamped at 
Mantioeia. After several petty and unsaccessful skirmishes, Epa- 
niinondas resolved to Tenture npon a decisive battle, which was 
fought in the summer of b. 0. 362 in the neighbourhood of Man- 
tineia. His attack was so vehement that the eneniy was over- 
powered at the first onset, and pnt to flight. Bnt Bpaminondas 
himself was mortally wounded, a spear having pierced his breast : 
he woold not allow the weapon to be extract^ from the wonnd, 
nnUI he was assured that the victory was won. After this was 
done, he expired. The consequence of this battle, one of the greatest 
in Greek history, was that Thebes sank from the lofty position she 
had for some time occupied, for her greatness bad been owing solely 
to Pelopidaa and Epaminondas; but the power of Sparta was like- 
wise broken. Both parties were weakened and exhausted, and 
reniMoed quiet for a time; but peace was not concluded notil 
the year following, b. c. 361, when independence was secured to 
the Messenians. Sparta alone could not bring herself to be a party 
to it. In the same year she was deprived of her great hero Agesi- 
lans; He had gone with an army to Egypt to support a rebellion 
against the king of Persia, and on his return, laden with booty, he 
died at a place on the Libyan coast. 

9. Dnriog the period which had just elapsed, a great change had 
taken place in the affairs of Greece. Formerly the citizens of every 
little slate had joyfully tendered their service whenever their 
country stood in need of it, but it bad now become a regular custom 
to engage mercenaries to fight the battles, while the citiieaa 
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remained at home and enjoyed the pleaearea aad tuznries of life. 
This new aystem was accompanied by all the evils that usually 
fullow ID its train, especially when a state is poor, as was then the 
case with nearly all the Greek republics. Athena, however, 
although in many reapecU she was not better thtm other states, 
still retained a vitality, and at times displayed an enemy, which are 
truly astonishing, and show that her citizens had not become ^uite 
unworthy of those ancestors who fought the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis. But though we must admit this, it cannot be denied, 
on the other hand, that tbe ancient feeling of national honour had 
disappeared at Athena, for tbe demagogues betrayed and sold their 
country, fully knowing what they were doing, and the people 
looked on with indifference, being bent only on pleasure and amuGe- 
ment. While all the states of Greece were more or less in this 
condition, a power waa rising in tbe north and emerging from a 
state of barbarism, which in the end crushed the liberty of Greece. 
That power was Macedonia. 

10. Ancient Macedonia, about the time of Philip, eslended in 
the south as far as mount Olympus and the Oambuniau range of 
mountains, in tbe east to the river Strymon ; in the north and west 
tbe boundary line cannot be accurately marked ; but Philip, tbe 
father of Aleiaoder, greatly extended his kingdom. The country 
forms a plain somewhat resembling an amphitheatre, surrounded on 
three aidea by high mountains, but intersected by lower ranges of 
hills, which form wide valleys stretching from the sea-coast to » 
considerable distance in the interior. These. valleys were as fertile 
as the beet parts of Greece ; the heights were richly wooded, and 
well adapted for pasture laud ; and several of them were rich in 
metals of every description. It hag already been remarked, that 
tbe great body of tbe people were in all probability Felasgians, 
mixed with Illyrians, and that the Greeks usually called them bar- 
barians. The ruling dynasty, however, claimed to be of Hellenio 
origin, and traced their descent to Caranus, a brother of the Hera- 
cleid king Pheldoa of Argos. The kingly dignity wa^ ;iever abol- 
ished in Macedonia, but maintained itself from the e:irlieat to the 
latest times. The history of the kingdom, from its foundation 
down to the accession of Archelaus in b. c. 413, is almost buried in 
obscurity. The country appears to have been governed by several 
princes who were frequently at war with one another. Archelaus, 
who reigned from B. G. 413 to 399, laid the foundation of the great- 
ness of Macedonia, by building fortresses, making roads, and in- 
creasing tbe armies. He was aiso a great admirer of art and 
literature, and did much to introduce Hellenic culture among bis 
subjects. He appears to have been murdered by bis own friend 
Craterus, and waa succeeded by his son Orestes, who, being a 
minor, was under the guardianship of ASropus. During the first 
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fbnr jears AEropna was faithfnl to his ward, but cluring the last two 
he reigned alone, and was succeeded in B. 0. 394 \>y hia son Pausa- 
niaa, who was aesasiiiiiated the very year of bis accession by Amyntas 
II. This last occupied the throne for a period of tweoty-fonryears, 
from B. o. 393 to 369. Amyntas sided with the Spanang in ibeir 
war sKBioHt OlynthoB aad its confederacy. He also connected biin- 
Belf with Jason, the tyrant of Pherae, and cultivated the friendship 
of the Athenians, with whom be sympatbised in their hatred of 
Olynthos and of Thebes. Under bim the seat of government seema 
to have been transferred from the ancient capital of .£geae(EdeBsa) 
to Pella. He died at ao advaoced age in B. c. 369, leaving behind 
bim three legitimate sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and the great 
Pbilip. Alesander, the eldest, seems to have reigned for two 
years; and while be was engaged in a war against Alexander of 
Pherae, a nsnrper of the name of Ptolemy Alorites arose. Pelo- 
pidas the Theban being called upon to mediate between them, left 
Alexander on the throne, but took several hostages with him to 
Thebes. One of these hostages is said to have been the king's 
youngest brother Philip. But no sooner had Pelopidas left Mace- 
donia than Alexander was murdered, B. c. 367. Ptolemy Alorites 
DOW took possession of the snpreme power ; but PausaniuB, a new 
pretender, brought him into great difBcaltiee, from which he was 
rescued by the intervention of Iphicrates, who established Perdiccas, 
the second son of Amyntas, on the throne, while Ptolemy retained 
the substance of power under the title of regent. Tbe partizans 
of the late king again invoked the interference of Pelopidas against 
him, but he maintained himself in bis position, and concluding a 
treaty with Tbebes, be gave np the alliance with Athens. He con- 
tinned in tbe exercise of his power until B.C. 864, when he was 
assassinated by the young king Perdiccas, who now reigned in bis 
own name until b. c. 359. The history of this latter period of bis 
reign is very obscure, and we only know that he was engaged in 
hostilities against Athens on account of Ampbtpolis, and that he 
patronized and invited to his court the most eminent Greek philo- 
sophers and men of letters. He was killed in a war against the 
Illyrians. 

11. Philip, his brother, who was living at Thebes as a hoftage, 
now made his escape to Macedonia, to establish his claims to the 
throne. The kingdom was in a most perilous condition : it was 
threatened by the victorious Illyrians, who had destroyed a great 
part of the Macedonian army, and by other neighbouring tribes. 
In addition to this, Philip was opposed by two pretenders, Pau- 
sanias and Argaeus, the former of whom was supported by the 
Thracinnfi, and the tatter by the Athenians. Fausanias was induced 
by Philip's liberality to give up bis claims, and Argaeus with hia 
allies was defeated near Methone, The towns on the Thraciao ooaat 
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were the cause of the first conflict between lim and the Athenians, 
who had been endeaTouring to maintain or increase their maritime 
power. But their Buecessful days were gone ; their fleet under 
Leosthenes was defeated bj Alexander of Pherae, and they were 
unable to prevent their ancient colofif of Ampbipolis from falling 
info tbe hands of tbo Olyntbians, b. c. a59. This was what Philip . 
had wished, for hts object was to drive tbe Athenians from the 
coast of Thrace, and 1o add it to his own empire. Tbe year after 
this he also eubdued the Paeoniang, and all tbe country as far as 
Lake Lycbnitis. During his residence at Thebes, Philip bad be- 
come acquainted with the civilisation of the Greeks; and althoai^h 
he preserved tbe manners and customs of his own country, be 
always favoured and cherished Greek culture. With tbe prudence, 
cunning, and adroitness of an expert politician, he combined the 
talents of a general, tbe energy and jwrBeverance of a soldier, and 
tbe generosity and liberality of a king. He did not interfere with 
the customs and institutions of the nations be conquered, whence 
tbey felt tbe loea of their political freedom less painfiilly. His 
army, consisting of beavy-arined iofantry, well-trained cavalry, and 
his brave body-guard, was far superior to tbe mercenary troops 
employed at that time by tbe Greek states, and fought for the 
honour and glory of their own nation. His heavy-armed soldiers 
formed tbe phalanx, which, though somewhat awkward, was irre- 
sistible. Being in possession of great wealth, be practised tbe art 
of bribery as successfolly as that of arms. Promises and oatha 
were no obstacle to him, if by their violation he could gain hie own 
ends. Unfortunately for Greece, Pbilip had at his command tbe 
forces of a united and compact kingdom, while Greece was torn to 
pieces by party spirit, weakened by the want of unity against the 
common raemj, and betrayed by unprincipled demagi^es and 

12, At the time when Philip was extending tbe frontiers of bis 
kingdom in tbe west and in tbe east, Athens was unable to check 
bis victorious progress, for she was already engaged in what is 
called tbe Social War, against her revolted allies, from B. c. 357 
to 355. The allies were headed by Chios, and with a fleet of one 
hundred galleys tbey ravaged Jmbros, Lemnos, and Samos. Athena 
bad able commanders in Timotbeus and Iphicrates, but tbe enmity 
and short-sightedness of Chares, a man 1ms able than either of 
them, drove tSem into exile, and ibc command passed into bis 
hands. Owing to the negotiations he bad entered into with a 
revolted Persian satrap, king Artaxerxes II. threatened to support 
tbe allies with a large fleet. Athens therefore ordered Chares to 
suspend bostilil^es, and Concluded a peace, in which she lost her 
most powerful allies, and with them the best part of her revenue. 
While these things were going on, Pbilip of Macedonia had inter- 
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fered in the a&irs of Theesaly, where his uaistaoce had been 
requested Bguaet the tyrant Ljoophron of Pberae, tbe murderer 
and BDccessor of Alexander. Philip acted with energy, and 
recovered freedom and independeDce for all the Thes^lian town?, 
in conaeqnence of which, they supported him in his schemes for a 
]oDg time. But be did not abolish tbe tyrannis at Pherae, as ho 
BBW that the tyrants also might be useful to hiia; and it was big 
connection with Pherae that opened to him the road to Greece, as 
Pherae supported the Fhocians in the war in which they were soon 
afterwards engaged, and which is ccmmonly called the Sacred, 
though it waa in reality only a continuation of the Theban war. It 
lasted for ten years, from B. c. 355 to 346, and waa carried on with 
unparalleled exasperation on both sides. 

13. The Thebans had resolved to avail themselves of the position 
they still oooupied among the Greek atatea for the pnrpose of con- 
quering the Phocians. Tbe ancient and obsolete council of the 
AmphictioDS was thought a fit instrument to accomplish this end, 
and an accusation was brought before it against tbe Phocians for 
having taken into cultivation a tract of land which bad been re- 

' gnrded as an accursed district, and had until then been a waste. 
The council of tbe Amphictions, according to the wishes of the 
Tbebana, declared the Phocians guilty, and, demanding an exor- 
bitant fine, ordered. them to destroy the work of their own hands. 
As the Phocians refused to obey the command, the Amphictionio 
Btateti forthwith commenced boetiliiiea against them. Tbe Phocians, 
however, who had foreseen what now happened, had taken posaes- 
uon of the Delphic temple and its trea.'ures. The Thebans and 
Locrians were the first to commence the war to vindicate the 
honour of Apollo. The brave Phitomelus waa the soul of all the 
nndertakiuga of the Fhocians, and it was by his adrice that they 
seized the treasures of the Delphic temple, and coined the enormous 
sum often thousand talents to defray the expenses of the war. For 
a time Philomelua and his mercenaries were successful, but in the 
end he was defeated in a bloody battle near Neon, B. c. 353, where- 
upon bis brother Onomarcbus undertook the command, for tbe 
Phocians were resolved to fight to the last. Onomarcbus scrupled 
at nothing, and the sacred treasures were lavishly employed in 
bribing as well in meeting the necessary expenditure. He subdued 
several Locrian towns, and even entered Boeotia, where he con- 
quered Orcbomenos. 

14. Lycophron of Pherae had been gained over by the bribes 
of Onomarchua, and in the struggles between the Tbessalians and 
their tyrant, the Phocians bad sent an auxiliatr force to support 
Lycophron, but bad been defeated hj Philip. Onomarchus, how- 
ever, soon after followed in person and routed Philip and tbe 
Tbessalians in two Irattlea. Philip Chen returned to Macedonia to 
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oolleet a fresh arm;, with which shortly after he re-appeared in 
Theesaly. OnomarchuB again weDt to the assistance of Lycophron 
with a large army. A bloody battle was fought near Magnesia, in 
which the Macedoniaos proclaimed themselves the cbampionB of 
Apollo and gained the victory. Athens and Sparta were allied 
with the Fhocians, and Onomnrcbus perished io attempting to resell 
the Athenian fleet which was stationed near Thermopylae. He 
was succeeded by his brother Phajlius, whom I.ycophron, when 
obliged to give up Pherae, joined with a large band of mercenaries. 
Philip attempted to penetrate into Greece by Thermopylae, but 
being preveoCed by tbe Athenian fleet, returned to Macedonia. 
He had, however, gained a right to interfere in the affairs of 
Greece, and the great Athenian orator Demosthenes, who already 
saw through the king's schemes, d)rect«d the attention of his coun- 
trymen to them in his first Philippic speech, which be delivered in 
B. c. 352. Meanwhile Pbayllus continued tbe war with great 
vigour ; but be was repeatedly beaten in Boeotia, and at last, in 
B. c. 351, an illness terminated his life. Phalaecus, his successor, 
was at first likewise unsuccessful ; but Boeotia suffered fearfully 
from the repeated inroads and devastations of the Pbocians, and 
notwithstanding the Persian subsidies which Thebes received, the 
Pbocians in the end defeated the Boeotians in a great battle at 
Coroneia, B. c. 346, in consequence of which many Boeotian towns 
fell into the bands of the enemy. 

15. In this distress the Thehans sought the assistance of Philip, 
who rejoiced at the opportunity thus offered to him. As early as 
the year b. o. 853, the Olynthians and tbe other Cbaloidian towns 
bad concluded an alliance with Athens, to protect themselves against 
tbe encroachments of Philip, who, shortly after bis return from 
Thermopylae, thinking the Athenians sufficiently careless about 
their allies, marched with a largo army against Olynthos. The 
terrified Olynthians sent three successive embassies to Athens, and 
tbe eloquence of Pemosthenes roused his countrymen to send aux- 
iliary forces, and even to attempt tbe formation of a confederacy of 
all the Greeks against Macedonia. However, nothing was able to 
check the king's progress. The Clialcidian towns were conquered 
one after another, and Olyntlios itself was treacherously delivered 
up into his bands, and, like many other places, need to the ground, 
B. c. 347- To lull Athena into security, Philip carried on negutia^ 
tions for peace, while at the same time he continued his conqnests 
on the Coaete of Tbrace. Demosthenes exerted himself in vain to 
open the eyes of the Athenians to tbe designs of Philip, and even 
the great orator himself was deceived in the cod. It was at this 
juncture that the Thehans invited Philip to bring tbe Sacred War 
to a close. The Athenians, who were likewise tired of the war, and 
unable to sust^ any iiirther losses, sent ambassadors to Philip to 
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oonclade a peace with bint. The king excladed the Fhocians from 
the DegotiatioDS, in order aot to offend the Thebans, and also re- 
tiuned pufiseseion of the Athenian colony of Ampbipolis. The peace 
vaa accepted at Athena, and another embassy went to Pella to 
obtain the king's signatnre. But the ambaaaadora were purposely 
detained while Philip continued bis conquests in Thrace and made 
fresh military preparations. At lenstb, however, be signed the 
peace at Pherae, wttither the ambassaaora had followed him. But 
aa soon as tbey left him, he passed throagb Thermopylae without 
meeting with any opposition. Pbalaecus now despaired of bis 
country's cause, and, concluding peace with Philip, took his depar- 
ture for PelopoDnesna. The Pbocians,. thus forsaken by theii 
leader, sarrendered, on the understanding that Philip would exer- 
cise his influence wi<b the Amphiotions in their behalf; but tbey 
were bitterly disappointed, and the verdict against them wag most 
merciless : the Phocians were fur ever excluded from the league, 
their arms bad to be delivered up, their towns were destroyed, and 
the people were to live in open villages and to pay annuaJly elxtj 
talents to the temple of Delphi, until the god should be indemnified. 
This sentence was carried into execution by Theban and Macedo- 
nian soldiers, and ten thousand Phocians were transported to colo- 
nies which Philip had established in Thrace. Many Boeotian towns 
which were hostile to Thebes were given over to that city, and 
deprived of tbeir walls, while a great number of their inhabitants 
were reduced to slavery. 

16. Philip had now gained one important step towards the supre- 
macy of Greece, which was the object of his ambition, for he stepped 
into the place of the Phocians in the Amphictiooic league, and 
obtained the superintendence of the Delphic temple with the presi- 
dency at the Pythian games. The terrible fate of the Phocians 
alarmed the Atbenians in the highest degree, but their fears were 
allayed by the fair intentions which the bribed ..^^hinea ascribed 
to Philip, and as Athens was not in a condition to commence hos- 
tilities, even Demosthenes, in the end, advised bis countrymen to 
keep peace, and give in their adhesion to the decree of the Ampbic- 
tioua. During the whole period of the Sacred War, Sparta had 
been engaged in a contest in the hope of recovering her supremacy 
in Peloponnesus. With this view she waged war against Mcga^ 
lopolisand Argos; and against the latter city, which was supported 
by Thebes, she was very successful. At the close of the Sacred 
War, in B. a. 346, hostilities were still going on ; Philip's gold had 
found its nay even into Peloponnesus, where a Macedonian party 
was formed in several cities, and Sparta apprehended an invasion of 
the peninsula. Athens, also dreading this, endeavoured to deprive 
the king of every pretext fur interfering by bringing about a peace 
amoDg the Peloponnesian states. In the meantime, Demoatbenos 
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convinced the Athenians that Philip had never honestly vished'&r 
peace, and that all his pFeteDeioos were mere blinds, his objeet 
being to crush the democratic constttntioD of Athens, and to make 
himself master of Greece. As the king had his agents scattered 
over all parts of the country, he was enabled for a time to tarn his 
BltentioD to other matters, and not only established coloDies, embel- 
lished bis capital, aod vigoronsly worked the mines in Macedonia 
and Thrace, but snbdued Ulyricum and Thessaly. He then made 
himself master of Amhracia, bnt was prevented from advancing 
further sonth in that quarter by the precautions of Athens. He 
contioned, however, his conquests on the coast of Thrace, where 
again he came into conflict with the Atheoians, but nothing was 
able to rouse them to vigorous action against the intriguing Mace- 
donian, who, while professing to be concerned about the mainte- 
nance of peace, was doing aH he could to stir up a war in Greece, 
in order that he might have an opportunity of interfering, 

17. Meanwhile Pbocion was counteracting the influence of Philip 
in Enboea and Mcgara, and even recovered Eaboea for Athens. 
The events on the coast of Thrace at length began to rouse the 
slumbering enei^ies of Athens, though not until even the king of 
Persia had showo symptoms of alarm. When Philip in b. c. 340 
laid siege to Perinthos and Byzantium, the Athenians prevailed 
npoD Cos, Rhodes, and Chios, to support Byzantinm, and the Per- 
sian king also sent an auxiliary force. Athens in vain endeavoured 
to bring about a general coalition among the Greek states against 
the aggressor. Phocion, who now undertook the command, suc- 
ceeded in repelling him, and the Athenians in their new ardour 
annihilated, in B. o. 339, all traces of peace and friendship with 
Macedonia. In the same year, Philip made an nnanecessful eipe- 
dilion against a Scythian tribe about the mouths of the Danube, 
and on his return he was met by envoys from the council of the 
AmphictJons, who informed him that he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Amphictionic army in a war against the Locrians of 
Amphissa, who were charged with having taken into cultivation the 
plain of Cirrha which was sacred to Apollo. Philip himself had 
through his agents and hirelings stirred up this Sacred War. He 
of course readily accepted the new office, and at once proceeded 
southward with an army much larger than was required against the 
single town of Amphissa. At the same time he tried lo thwart the 
attempts of the Athenians to bring about a coalition against him, 
and stirred up the ancient animosity between Thebes and Athens. 
' . Araphissa was soon reduced, but as he nevertheless remained with 
his army in Locria, and at the beginning of the following year sud- 
leuly took possession of Elateia and Cy Union, the astonished Greeks 
at once perceived his real object. Demosthenes' prophecies were 
now seen to be true, and under his guidance Athens concluded an 
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and to make any saorifioa to secure the indepcDdeDce c 
Tbey were reinforced by a ooDsiderable number of troops from otber 
states, which were at length roused to a sense of dnty. The army 
of the Greeks was about equal in number to that of the Macedo- 
Diana. The Greeks at firat were successful, and Philip being 
defeated in two battles, began to despair, hut in the autumn of b. o. 
33B, a decisive battle was fought in the plain of Chaeroncia. The 
Greek commanders were not men of any great ahilitiea, while the 
Macedonians, independently of Philip himself, were commanded by 
the experienced Antipatcr and the bold young Alexander, Philip's 
son. The issue of the battle was for a long time undecided, but in 
the end the Macedonians gained the victory. One thousand Athe- 
nians lay dead on the Geld of battle, and- two thousand were taken 
prisoners ; the Tbebaas also sustained great loss. ->'- 

18. T he battle of Cbaerone Ja decided the fat e of Greece. On the 
whole, Philip showed great moderation, for he treatedTfi'e" prisoners 
humanely, and restored them to liberty without ransom. He refused 
to inflict any severe punishment on Athens, and even offered peace 
on conditions which did not interfere with their political constitution. 
But the Athenians, when recovering from the first consternation, 
refused to listen to any proposals of peace, and were resolved to 
continue the stru^le, Demosthenes and other patriots fanned the 
flame. But on cool refiectjon, it was found that their enthusiasm 
lacked the means of giving it effect; and an embassy was sent to 
Philip to accept and ratify the peace on the terms proposed by him. 
The Athenians had to give up Samos, for which they received 
Oropos, and promised to send deputies to a congress which was to 
meet at Corinth in the spring of B. o. 337. It was Demosthenes 
who had urged his countrymen to the last etrogele ; hut though it 
had been undertaken in vain, the people of Athens honoured his 
patriotic seal, by cwmmissioning him to deliver the funeral oration 
on those who bad fallen in the battle. The king of Macedonia 
heDoeforth was the real master of Greece ; but the administration 
of Athens was, during the unfortunate period which now followed, 
in the hands of men like Pbocion, Demosthenes, and Lyourgus, 
who by their honesty and patriotic zeal kept Athens at the head of 
the Greek states, and raised her, comparatively speakine, to a high 
degree of prosperity. The Thebans were severely coaatised for 
having abandoned the alliance with Philip; the Cadmea was oc- 
cupied by a Macedonian garrison, and Thebes lost her supremacy 
over the Boeotian towns. In Peloponnesus, the Corinthians, 
Achacans, Eleans, and the towns of Argolis submitted to him as 
their acknowledged sovereign. Even Sparta yielded, for she was 
weak and helpless. 

IS. In the spring of B. C. 337, the congress of the deputies from 
21 
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t\\ tfie Greek states met. at Corinth by doiddiiiik] of Philip. Sparta 

■lone kept alouf. Thire ilie king Bonoiinced the final object of hia 
undertakings to be the eubjupirioD of Persia, and be himself was 
appointed co m ma nder in-chief fi>r the Dational war with nnUuiited 
power. The cnntinftents to be furnbbed by the Greek states were 
Bicd, and Fhilip made preparaliotis on the largest scale. Some de- 
taichments of troop;; under Attains and F^Tnienio wore sent at onoe 
into A.sia ; but Philip himself was yet delained in Enrope to settle 
Rome family disputes, and to quell an insurrection in lUyricatn. 
His wife Olympias, tbe mother of Alexander, had spent some time 
away from the court, and when a reconciiialion was effected, Philip 
endeavoured to strengthen it by giving his favourite daughter Cle- 
opatra ID marriage to Alexander of Epirua, a brother of Olympias. 
In the aatnmn of B.C. 336, brilliant festivals were celebrated at. 
.^geae in honour of this marriage. In the midst of these festivities 
Fhilip was murdered at the entrance of the theatre by one Pan- 
tanias, who bad a private grudge against him. His son Atesander 
was only twenty years old, but the people and the army demanded 
his succession. He had already distinguished himself on several 
occasions; and bis enitrgy and genius peculiarly qualified him to 
rescue the kingdom from its perilous condition, for Greece was in 
commotion to assert its independence, the barbarous nations in tha 
north and west were trying to shake off the rcoCDtly imposed yoke, 
and at the court itself there were conspirators aiming at the life of 
the young king. His genius, however, over<»me idl d 
difficulties. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TBI BEION or ALEZANDEB THS QBEAT. 

1. Philip's son Alexander, sumamed tbe Great, had received 

the most careful education under the superintendence of Aristotle, 
the greatest of all ancient philosophers. Under his training tha 
young prince had become a perfect Greek, and a lover and admirei 
of Greek art and literature. When the news of his father's death 
ftnd his own accession reached Athens, the patriots, among whom 
Demosthenes was foremost, exerted themselves once more, and a 
decree was forthwith passed, to honour the king's murderer with a 
erowu, and to protest against his son's assuming tbe supremacy in 
Greece, for it was ima^ned that the young king might easily be kept 
at bay ; but they knew not his energy and bis spirit His first oar* 
was to get rid of those who were inolined to dispute hia ioccestioa 
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AttEtloi, wbo had siresd; been sent into Asia, abd claimed tlA 
throDQ of Macedonia for a Hon of Pliilip'a second wlk Cleopatra, 
was desputohed by an aasaaKin; and when Aletander had secured 
himself against all pretCDders, hs marched into Thesaaly to asMrt 
hia anpremacy oTerOreece sword in hand. The Tbessalians after 
some slight resiataDoe gave way, and recognising his claims at once 
promised to fumUh their contingents whenever he abonld require 
them. With nnesanipled rapidity be proceeded soathward, whem 
DO one expected him. At Thermopylae the Amphictinna did 
hom^e to him, hnt as deputies from Thebes, Athens, and Sporta 
did not appear there, he marched into Boeotia, and encamped before 
the gates of Thebes. This at onoe convinoed the Athenians that 
they had jndzed him wrongly, and an embasfiy was forthwith sent 
to sue for pardon, which was granted on condition of Athens sending 
deputies to the congress at Corinth, whither Alexander himself went 
from Eaboea. There alt the Qreek states, with the ezoeption of 
Sparta, accepted the king's " peace and alliance." He himself 
was appointed, in the plaoe of his father, commander-in-chief of 
the Greeks against Persia, and ail the states promised their contin- 
gents. The congress of Corinth, which had the superintendence 
of all the national afKiirs of Greece, remained assembled until 
Alexander's death. 

2. The submission of Greece being thus secured, the young king 
returned in b. o. 335 to Macedonia, and immediately proceeded, 
with the most extraordinary rapidity and ener^^y, against the 
northern and western barbarians, who threatened hia kingdom. He 
humbled the TribaDi between mount Haemus and the I^nube, and 
even croesed that river to strike terror into the Oetae who dwelt on 
its eastern banks. On his return thence he directed his arms 
against the lUyrianB, in whoi<e monntainons country his army was 
ofien in most perilous positions; bat his quickness and personal 
braveiT overcame all difficnlties, and the conquered chiefs were 
eompelled to do homage to him. He was, however, detained in 
ntyricnm longer than had been anticipated, and reports were spread 
in Greece of his being defeated and killed. These rumours were 
eagerly caught up by the parties hostile to Macedonia in the different 
states of Greece, and a large sum of money which the king of Persia 
caused to be distributed among them produced the desired effect. 
Several states at once rose in arms, but Athens and Thebea distin- 
goished themselves above all others by their ceal. Demosthenes^ 
and Lycurgus induced the Greeks to decree war against Macedonia 
and defend their independence. At Thebes the Maeedoninn gar- 
rison was besieged in the Cadmea and two officers were put to death. 
Snddenly, while the siege was still going on, Alexander appeared in 
Boeotia with an army of twenty-three thousand men, witli whom he 
had oome from Illyricara in an incredibly short period Every offiir 
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of reoonciliation was rejected by the TbebiDS, and, af[«r h brave de- 
fence, the city was taken by Alexander. Fearftil vengeance -was 
now inflicted upon tbe place; the Cadmea was saved, but the city, 
with the exception of the temples and the honse of the poet Pindar, 
was razed to the ground ; the inhabitants, with the exception of the 
priests, were sold as slaves; their number amounted to twenty 
thousand, while six thousand had fallen in battle. This fearful 
&te of Thebes was not wholly undeserved, for she had at times 
acted with the same meTciless cruelty towards her weaker neighbours. 

3. The iall of Thebes made a deep impression upon all the 
Greeks, and the Athenians, being again tbe firat to change their 
minds, sent ambassadors to implore the king's mercy. The request 
was granted on condition that they should deliver ap to bim tbe 
leaders of the party hostile to him, especially Demosthenes and 
Lycnrgus. This demand, however, was not insbted upon, for Alex- 
ander, being anxious to win the affections of the Athenians, even 
condescended to flatter them. It may he said in general that he 
was desirous by kindness and benevolence to secure tranqnillity 
among the Greeks during his Asiatic expedition, upon wbicb his 
mind was bent. In the autumn he quitted Greece, and during the 
ensuing winter made his preparations against Persia. In the spring 
of B. C. 334, he set out with an army of thirty thousand foot and 
five thousand horse for Anipbipolia and thence proceeded to Sestos, 
where a fleet was in readiness to transport his forces into A^. 
Although his army was small, he felt sure of victory, for he knew the 
inefficiency of the myriads which the king of Persia had to oppose 
to him. Antipater was left behind as regent of Macedonia during 
his absence. His army consisted chiefly of Macedonians and other 
subject nations, for the Greek states are said to have furnished only 
about seven thousand men. But a farlai^r number of Greeks, 
unable to bear tbe Macedonian yoke, had left their country to serve 
under the king of Persia, and among them were some men of great 
military talent, such as Memnon the Ahodian, who commanded all 
the naval forces of Persia, and kept up connections with the Greeks 
in Europe. His death in b. C. 333 was a great relief to Alexander. 

4. The Persian empire, which was at this time governed by - 
Darius, surnamed Codomannns, bad been in a state of decay ever 
since the time of Artaxerxes II., who reigned from B. (i. 405 to 
359. The voluptuous and licentious court, with its intrigues of 
women and its cruelties, presents a revolting picture of oriental 
baseness. In the interior of the empire we find the unbridled 
despotism of the ruler, along with anarchy and insubordination in 
the provinces, which produced revolts and bloody oppression. Some 

Srovinces made themselves independent, and tbe great king at Susa 
id not possess the power to reduce them to obedience; in others, 
the satraps ruled at their own discretion, and oppressed their sub- 
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jerts with impmity, if they did bnt pay their tribute to Ibe eove- 
rci^D. The whole empire became like a rotten building which only 
required a stronc; shuck from without to cninihle into ruins. When 
Artaserxes II. was despatched by poison he was succeeded by his 
son Ochiw, from B. c. 359 to 338, under whom the eunuch Bj-tods, 
a moDHter in human form, had all the power in hia own hands. 
Under hia administratjon the empire would hare broken to pieces, 
had not the blood-thirsty king and his terrible eunuch, by means 
of hosts of merceoariea, crushed the insnrrcoiiona that broke out 
in Tarious parts of his empire. Phoenicia threw off the Peraiaa 
yoke, and, restoring its ancient federal constitution, made Tripolis 
its capita), B. c. 350; bnt the fall of Sidon, when forty thousand 
men killed themselTes, that they might not be tortured to death by 
the Persians, and the city was reduced to a heap of ashes, made tbo 
other cities yield, and the Persian rule waa once more esiabliahed 
in the couDtries about mount Lebanon. In Egypt mattere took a 
similar turn ; for Nectanehos, after aeTeral sncoessM contests, wa* 
defeated by the superior tactics of the Persian mercenaries in B. o, 
847, and was obliged to fly into Ethiopia, whereupon Ochus and 
Bagoas raged with even greater fury aud cruelty than Cambyses had 
done at the first conqnest of the country. Afler a reign of twenty- 
two years, Ochus and hia whole house were murdered by Bagoas, 
and after an interval of two years the throne was ascended by Sa- 
rins OodomannuB, b. c. 336, a man of mild and affectionate cha- 
racter, but unfit to govern snch afi empire as Persia then was. Aa 
hia life was not safe ag^nst the attacks of Bagoas, he got rid of 
the eanuch by poison, and afterwards displayed as much moderation 
and justice as was possible under the deplorable circumstances of 
the empire; bnt Darius had to pay the penalty for the crimes of 
his predecessors. 

6. When Alexander, in the spring of B. C. 334, creased the Hel- 
lespont, he was accompanied hy poets, biatoriana, and philosophcra, 
who were to immortalise hia deeds, aa those of Achilles bad been 
hnmortalised by Homer; but in this anticipation he was disap- 
pointed, for among all those who have written about Alexander 
there is none that approaches the ancient bard of Greece. His 
generals, Cleitus, Parmenio, Hephaestion, Craterus, Ptolemy, Anti- 

ginus, and othera, were the first of the time, and two of them, 
tolemy and Aristobulua, subsequently wrote accounts of their 
master's eipedition, hut their works are lost. On hia arrival in 
Troy, Alexander celt'urated games and offered up saerifiees in 
honour of the heroes of the Trojan war, amon^ whom Acbillcs was 
the ideal which he is said to have striven to imitate. He delighted 
the Greeks by hia love and admiration for their great heroes, while 
he cheered on the Macedouians by his chivalraus courage, his valour, 
and his adroitneas. What auch an army undar snch a leader was 
21* 
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capable of effecting, beosme tuanifeet id the reiy firat encounter 
Tith the eaemy on the little river Granicna, b. a. 334, where the 
Persians were defeated, although their numbers far aarpaased thoae 
of the young Macedonian. The result of this victory waa the anb- 
missioo of nearly all Asia Minor, as far as Mount Taurus. Hali- 
oarnasaua, which waa bravely and skilfully defended by Irreek 
mercenaries, waa taken by assault, and the other Greek cities, anb- 
mitting, for the most part of their own accord, welcomed the hero 
who boasted of being a Greek like tbemselvea, and promised to re- 
store their ancient democratic conatitntiona. The most important 
islands of the .^gean fell into bis hands, at the time when the 
enterprising Memnon of Rhodes, who had stirred up Sparta and 
other Greek statea with Persian gold, suddenly died. In conss' 
quence of this, the Lydians, Canans, and Pamphyliana likewise 
acknowledged his supremacy, and retained their ancient instJtutJona. 
At Gordium Alexander cut with his sword the famous knot at the 
ancient royal carriage, the untying of which was connected by an 
oracle with the dominion of al! Asia. After this he marched 
through the dangerous mountain country of Cilioia, where, by 
bathing iu the icy waters of the river Cjdnua, he brought on a 
serious illness, from which he was saved only by the skill of his 
Greek physician Philip, and by his own faith in human virtue ; for 
he had been cautioned in an anon3'moas letter against Philip, who waa 
said to have been bribed by the Persians to poison him ; but with- 
out giving way to suspicion, Alexander took the draught prepared 
b^ Philip, and, while drinking it, handed the anonymous letter to 
him. 

6. Darius, who bad hitherto remained unconcerned iu his capital 
of Susa, and had neglected to guard the mountain passes, now ad- 
vanced with a large army to meet the enemy near the passes leading 
from Cilioia into Syria, but waa completely defeated, in b. c. 333, 
in a great battle near Issus. The unfortunate king fled with the 
remains of his cowardly army into the interior, while Alexander 
made preparations for subjugating Palestine and Phoenicia, for he 
oould not with safety leave these countries unsubdued in his rear. 
His general, Farmenio, in the meantime conquered the wealthy 
city of Damascus with its royal treasures. The booty which Alex- 
ander made at Issua was immense, and among uis numerous 
prisoners were the mother, wife, and two dangnters of Darius, 
whom the conqueror treated with kindness and generosity. Pales- 
tine and Phoenicia offered no resistance, but the city of Tyre in its 
proud feeling of greatness and of its insular security, hanehtily 
spurned the demand to surrender. Alexander now undertook the 
memorable siege of Tyre, which detained him seven months. He 
constructed a causoway fortified with towers from the mainland to 
ttie island; from it his soldiers attacked the otty with all the means 
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wbich the military art could then devise, while his fleet, which had 
been iacreased bj those of Rhodes aod Cyprus, blockaded the city 
by sea. But the Tynans thwarted all his plana by skilful couoter- 
oporatioDs, and offered a most desperate reaistaDce. At length, 
however, they had to succumb, and experienced the same merciless 
£ite as Thebes, for all the inhabitants who were unable to escape, 
were massacred or sold into slavery, and the city was razed to tne 
groaod, B. 0. 332. The commerce of which Tyre had until then 
Been the centre, was afterwards transferred to Alexandria, which 
Alexander, after his conquest of Egypt, caused to be built at the 
mouth of the Nile, iu the most couvenient situation for connecting 
the eastern with the western world. Oaza, a well fortified and 
bravely defended frontier town, experienced a fate similar to that 
of Tyra, Egypt, on the other hand, where the Persians were hated 
and detested, welcomed tbe Mucedoniaus as its deliverers, and Alex- 
ander treated their national and religions feelings and peculiarities 
with a consideration which the Persians bad never shown them. 
From Egypt be matched to the famous Oasis of Siwah with its 
celebrated oracle of Ammon, the priests of which declared him a 
son of the god : this, with the superstitious and imaginative nations 
of the East, greatly increased his authority, and made him appear 
in their eyes as a being of a higher order. 

7. While Alexander was engaged in Egypt, Darius had time to 
assemble fresh forces and prepare for a great struggle, which was 
to decide the fate of his empire. But before venturing upon this 
final step, be endeavoured, by certain concessions, to make peace 
with Alexander. The Macedonian's mind, however, was not 
set upon peace, and quitting Egypt with his army, which had 
been increased by fresh reinforcements, he advanced towards the 
Euphrates and Tigris, which he crossed, and in the plains of G-au* 

Kmela, he defeated, in B. o. 331, the hosts of tbc Persians which 
d assembled from the eastern parts of tbe empire, and are said 
to have been twenty times as nnmerons as the army of Alexander. 
Tbe consequence of this great victory was, that tlie Macedonians 
became masters of Babylon and its fertile territory, and of tbe 
ancient capitals of Suaa, Persepolis, and Ecbatana, with their vast 
treasures. Persepolis was recklessly destroyed by fire, but its ruins, 
with their sculptures and inscriptions, still attest tbe greatness and 
magnificence of the ancient residence of the kings of Persia. Darius, 
after his defeat, fled from Ecbatana into the mountainous country 
of Bactria, where be was killed by the treacherous hand of his own 
satrap Bessus, who now assumed the title of king of Persia ; but 
soon nilerwards, the traitor was overtaken and captured by the 
Macedonians, who nailed him to a cross. 

8. During the years B. c. 329 and 328, Alexander, by the boldest 
marches through the snow-covered mountains of the Indian Can- 
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cams, where bis soldiers almost perisfaed with tnnger and fittlgns^ 
succeeded id making himself master of the countries on the south- 
east of the Caepiao, and about the rivers Oxns and Jaxnrtes (Aria, 
Hyrcania, Bactria, Sogdinna, and others), which were inhabited by 
hardy and warlike tribes. At this stage of his progress, he appears 
to have aimed not merely at making conquests, but ciyitiEiiig the 
wild and barbarous tribes of Asia ; for four new towns, all bearing 
the name of Aleiandria, were founded b; him in the distant Eaet, 
■s centres of Greek oivilisation and of commerce. Some of these 
eities, as Herat and Candahar, exist even at the present day under 
altered names. At Bactra, Alexander, in b. o. 328, soteoiniKoil 
his marriage with Roxana, the daughter of a Bactrian chief, "the 
peari of the East," who had fallen into his hands during the cod- 
qnest of a strong mountain fortress, into which the natives bad 
earned their women and treasures. As he still continued to ad- 
Tance eastward, the Macedonians repeatedly expressed their dis- 
content with the insatiable ambition of their king; but he ueverthe- 
leu pushed onward, for the wondrous country beyond the Indus, 
khont which so many marvellous tales were current, seems to have 
had irredstible attractions for him. He crossed the Indus in 
B. 0. 327, not tar from the modem town of Attok. But the war- 
like inhabitants of the Pnnjauh, excited by their priesta, offered a 
more vigorous resistance than the cowardly subjects of the king of 
Persia had done, and Alexander was more than once in imminent 
danger, as he was always foremost in the assaults upon the fortified 
strongholds of the natives. But the mntuaJ jealousy of the petty 
chiefs facilitated the conquest of the country by the Macedonians. 
Several, and among them Taxiles, whose dominion was situated on 
the east of the Indus, allied ihemselves with Alexander against 
PoruB, the most powerful of the Indian princes on the east of the 
Hydaspes. The passage of this river, nnder the very eyes of the 
enemy, and the subsequent battle, in which the brave Poms was 
wounded and taheu prisoner, while twenty thousand Indians covered 
the field of battle, are among the greatest military feats in alt 
ancient history. Two newly-founded cities, Bucephala, so called 
in honour of Alexander's chai^r Bucephalus, and Nicaea, were 
intended to spread Oreek civilisation even in India. Alexander 
then continued his march to the river Hyphasis, on the frontiers 
of the Fanjanb, and was making preparations for penetrating into 
the country of the Ganges, which he intended to add to his empire. 
But now the discontent of the Macedonians was expressed so loudly 
and unreservedly, that Alexander, though with great relnctance, 
resolved to retorn. Twelve stone altars which he erected ou the 
banks of the river, were designed to mark the eastern boundary of 
his gigantic empire. He restored to Poms and the other princes 
who had entered into alliance with him their territories, on condition 
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of their reot^iring hia snpTemsc;; and after having undertaken a 
bold expedition against the Malli, and founded a town, Alexandria, 
at the juDotion of the Hydaspes with the Indus, he sailed down 
with a fleet bnilt on the Hjdaapea, in order to examine the month 
of the Indus and the ocean. 

9. The result of thia voyage of discovery was, that Alexander's 
admiral, Nearchus,' was ordered to sail with the fleet along the 
coast of the modem Beloochistan, while the king himself with his 
army returned through the fearful Gedrosian desert, where the 
burning heat of the sun, and the want of water in a sea of dost and 
sand, combined with hunger and fatigue, in the conrae of two 
months, B. c. 326, deatrojed three-fonrtoa of hia army. The war- 
riors who in so many battles had braved every peril, there died a 
miserable death in U)e desert. Alexander, it is true, shared all 
hardships and dangers with the meaneat of his aoldiers, and cheered 
the snrvivorB with presents and festivals when they had escaped 
iron the desert; bnt the undertaking had nevertheless been reck- 
iesa in the highest degree, and the excess iu which his men indulged 
after their escape, was almost as fttal as had been their previous 

10. When Alexander reached Persia, B. c. 325, he dismissed 

the Macedoaiaa veterans who had become nnflt for farther service, 
with rich presents, under the command of Craterus, who led them 
back to Europe. Many of the men whom he had appointed satraps 
before goiug to India had committed various acta of oppression, iu 
the belief that Alexander would never return ; but all these were 
now taken to aceouot and punished, and the king set about the 
task of uniting the conquered nations with the conquerors into one 
great nation, to be kept together by the bond of Greek cirilisBtion. 
With thia object in view, it is said, he did not treat the Persians as 
a conquered people, but endeavoured to win them by mild treat- 
ment, and by respecting their national customs aud ideas. It may, 
however, be doubted whether the means he adopted were calculated 
to produce the desired effect, and whether hia object waa not rather 
to change his Macedoniana and Greeka into obedient and servile 
Aaiatica. At all events, lib adopting the stvle and pomp of an 
eastern monarch, his anrrounding biinsetf with Persian atlendanta, 
and hia exacting from the Macedonians the prostration and adora- 
tion which eastern nations were, and still are in the habit of show- 
ing to their rulers, can scarcely be called a means of hellenizing 
the Orientals. The union between the East and the West was 
consolidated by intermarriages. Alexander himself set the exam- 
ple, by taking a second wife, Baraine, the eldeat daughter of Darina ; 
about eighty of hia geuerab received Asiatic wives, aaaigned to 
them by their king, and ten tbouaand other Macedoniana chose 
Persian women for their wives, witJi whom they received rich 
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Aomies ftom tue king. The solemnitJes of these mftrt4figes oi^en^ed 
five daja, and were BCOompKoied by the most brilliant fcptivities 
■od amnaemeDts. But these meaBares, while no doabt they pleased 
some, at the same time offended the feelings of many Macedonians 
and Greeks, who contd not brook the idea of the oonqnered bar- 
bariaoB being raised to an equality with themselves. A mutiny 
broke out in b. 0. 324, during a review of the troops at Opis ; but 
the king quelled the rebeilioo, partly by severity and partly by 
prudence. Pbilotas, the head of the malcontents, was put to death, 
and his aeed father Parmenio was murdered at Bobataoa. 

11. Whatever may have been Alesander'B motives when he first 
adopted the Persian court ceremonial, certain it b, that afterwards 
he retained it because it gratified his personal feelings to see him- 
■elf worshipped as a demigod, and to be approached with servile 
prostration. In these feelings he was confirmed by base flatterers 
and sophists, while more honest men, snoh as the philosopher Callis* 
thenes, who openly rebuked the king for his conduct, were treated 
with revolting cruelty. His court at Babylon, wfaioh he obose as 
the capital of bis empire, in b. g. 32-1, was of the most brilliant 
kind, and ambassadors appeared before him from the remotest parts 
of the world to do homage to the conqueror of Asia. Among other 
nations of western Europe, the Romans also are said to have hon- 
oured him with an embaasy. His name must at that time have 
beenfamiliax to all nations, from the borders of Chioa to the shores 
of the Allande. Banquets and drunken riots followed one another 
in rapid succession, and nnder such exciting infinences the king 
sometimes committed acts of which be afterwards bitterly repented, 
such as the murder of his brave general Cleitns, who had saved his 
life in the battle on the river Granicus, but had now provoked the 
king's anger during a bani^uet, by ridicule and scorn. Alexander 
did not intend to rest satisfied with the conquests he had ^readv 
made; he was engaged at Babylon vrith vast schemes for fresh 
enterprises, as well as with the establishment of useful iniititutiona 
in various parte of his enormous empire. He contemplated the 
conquest of Arabia, Africa, Sicily, Italy, and Spain, But his body 
sank under the eicitements and exertions required for the super- 
intendence of his great preparations. About the middle of the year 
B. c. 323, he was attacked by a fever, which terminated bis life in 
the course' of eleven days, at the early age of tbirty-two years. He 
died without having appointed a successor, but is said to have givea 
his seal-ring to Perdicoas, and when asked tn whom he left his 
empire, to kave replied, "to the most worthy." His body was 
embalmed, and in B. 0. 321, it was conveyed to Alexandria in Egypt, 
the greatest and most important of all bis colooios. 

1^. Alexander does not belong to the history of Macedonia or 
Gneoe onlyj &om China to the British islands, his name appaan 
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ID tha hutoTjr or eirl^ poetry of every conotry. In the Enet he is 
etill the hero of ancient times, and the tales of the esploita of 
Iscaoder are still listened to with delight hy the people of Asia. 
Upon that coiiDtrj in paruonlar hu cooqaeets mt^e a lasting im- 
pression ; for although his empire was dismembered after his death, 
the Greek colonies he had founded there long snrvived faim ; and 
from the ruins of his empire, kingdMns were formed as far as India, 
vhioh maiotMited tbemselTes for centuries. New fields were 
opened to scieooe and discovery, and it is mainly due to him that 
eastera Asia became aocessible to European enterprise. Asia Minor, 
and Egypt in particular, became the oeotres of all intellectual and 
literary life, as well as of oommeroe and industry. Geography and 
ethnology were extended and corrected ; the military art was im- 
proved by the assistance of mathematical science, though the use 
of elephants in war, which was imported into Europe fk>m the 
East, was rather a step backward towards the clumsy method of 
eastern warfare. The practical sciences, especially matheinatics, 
mechanics and natural history, upon the esleosion of which Alex- 
ander had spent large sums, received new furms and a broader bseis. 
The fine arts and literature, on the other hand, sank more and more ; 
the age was one of reflection rather than production, and the influ- 
ence (if the East soon became manifest in the colossal and fantastic 
productions of art. 

IS. While Alexander was engaged in the conquest of ABia,^gis 
III., king of Sparta, in B. C. 833, put himself at the head of a 
Peloponnesian confederacy, to throw off the Macedooiao yoke, and 
connections were formed with the satraps Pharnahazus and Aulo- 
phradates, the sacoess(«s of Memnon, who furnished the Greeks 
with ships and mniey. The Athenians ^so resolved to sapport the 
insurgent Greeks with a fleet of one hundred galleys ; but the 
decree was cancelled, on the suggestion of Domades, because the 
money was wanted for the amusement of the people. Athena 
accordingly remsined quiet, and Alexander on several occasions 
showed his respect to the Atheeians by sending them reports of hi^ 
victories, presents of suits of Persian armour, and the statues of 
Harmodiue and.Aristogciton, which had been carried away from 
Athens by the Persians. Agis gained a victory in b. c. 321 over 
the ftlegalopolitans, who had re&ised to join the confederacy, and 
this gave fresh courage to tbe Greeks. But Antipater, the regent 
of Macedonia, who bad in the meantime received large sums of 
money from Asia, invaded Pelop<»iDesus with an army of forty 
thousand men, A great and decisive battle was fought near .^Igae, 
Dot far from Megalopolis, in which the Spartans notwithstanding 
their great valour, were overpowered and lost not only iheir king, 
but upwards of five thousand brave soldiers. Sparta, thos humbled, 
•aad for peace and pardon ; sod the eoogress of Coriniii, to which 
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her Teqnests were referred, decreed that sbe eboald join the Greek 
oonfederscy, and pay one handred and twenty talents as ui indem- 
nificatioD to Megalopolis. 

1-1. Greece now remained quiet for some yeare, nntil the Deire of 
Alexander's death was the eignal for fresh struggles in all parts of 
the empire. Shortly before bis death, in B. 0. 324, Alexander him- 
self had thrown a firebrand into Greece, by a proclamation which 
he caused to be made at the Olympic games, onlering that all the 
exiles should be restored to their respective homes In Greece. The 
Thebans alone were excepted from tttis apparent amnesty — the real 
object of which, however was to strengthen the Macedonian party 
in those states of Greece, the fidelity of which could not be trusted. 
Tbe property of the twenty thousand exiles to whom the proclama- 
tion referred, had In the meantime passed Into other hands, and the 
message accordingly created great exasperation and opposition. An 
embassy sent to Babylon to remonstrate with tbe king produced no 
effect, and open resistance was thought of. This feeling was fostered 
by Harpalns, Alexander's treasurer, who a little before had secretly 
qaltted Asia with a large sam of money, thirty ships, and sis thou- 
sand mercenaries. Leaving tbe greater part of bis treasures at 
Taenaron in Laconia, he proceeded to Athens, where many were 
found willing to avail themselves of his money against Maeedonia. 
But as Antipater demanded his surrender, Harpalus made his 
escape, and taking with him his treasures from Taenaron, he went 
to Crete, where he was slain by a* Lacedaemonian, who fled with hia 
money to Cyrene. The Athenians, alarmed by the threats of Anti- 
pater, instituted inquiries to discover who bad accepted money from 
HarNilus. Many men of note became implicated, and among them 
was I)em03tbenea, who was sentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents, 
and, being unable to raise that sum, fled to ^gina, and thence to 
Troezen, where he remained In exile until, soon afler, he was 
recalled by bis fellow-citizens, but he never ceased to exert himself 
for the independenbe of Greece. 

la. When at length the news arrived that Alexander had died 
at Babylon, the Athenian people in their delight disregarded the 
warnings and admonitions of men of experience and property, who 
were, on the whole, favourable to Macedonia, because peace was 
maintained nnder Its supremacy, and peace at any price seems to 
have been their motto. Just at this time Leosthenes, an Athenian 
of great military renown, happened to arrive from Asia with a body 
of eight thousand mercenaries, and by the request of tbe Athenians 
retained them, until the necessary preparations for open war could 
be completed. Tbe friends of Macedonia were expelled, and on 
the reoommendatjon of the orator Hyperides and a few other en- 
thusiastic patriots, the Athenians resolved to equip a la^e fleet, and 
alt Greeks were called npon to assert their independenoe. Many 
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refiised to join from jealousy of Atheos, but an annj waa neverthe- 
less raised, amountiog to thirty tbousaod men, to which Athens and 
the ^tolians funiished the largest contiugeots. Leosthenea was 
appointed commaDder of the allied trot^a, and after having forced 
his p&ssage throngh Boeotia, he took possession of the pass of 
Thermopylae. Aotipater was in a difficult position, for the Illyriani' 
and Thraciana were likewise riaing against Macedonia; but he 
qaiokly invaded Thessaly, and at the same time sent to Asia for re- 
inforcements. When the hostile armies met near the Trachinian 
Heraoleia, the Thessalian cavalry went over to Leosthenes, and 
Antipater was obliged to retreat. He threw himself into the town 
of Lamia, and being besie<red by Leosthenes, made proposals of 
peace. The Athenians, flushed with their success, demanded the 
-nnoonditional surrender of the regent This, however, was refosed, 
and eventa immediately occurred which changed the aspect of 
affairs. The .^tolians led the allied army, because they had to look 
after their own affairs at home, and Leosthenes died io consequence 
of a wound he had received at Lamia. He was succeeded in the 
command by the youthful Antipbilus. Meantime Leonnatus having 
arrived with a large force from Asia, and entered Theaaalj, Anti- 
philns raised the siege of Lamia and fought a pitched battle against 
the troops of Leonnatus, who waa himself slain. Antipater escaping 
from Lamia, rallied his troops in Thessaly, and being joined by 
Cratema, who had likewise arrived from Asia, he fought a great 
battle near Crannon, B. C. 322. The Macedonians gained the day, 
and the Athenian army was twice defeated by that of Macedonia. 
The towns of Thessaly surrendered at once, the alhed forces dis- 
persed, and each state concluded peace for itself. The .^tolians 
and Athenian a alone remained in arms. 

16. Antipater now advanced into Boeotia, demanding of the 
Atheniana to surrender the enemiea of Macedonia. Demosthenea, 
Hyperidea, and other patriots took to flight. Several embasisiea 
were sent to Antipater to obtain favourable terms, but the conqueror 
insisted npon Athens snrrenderiug at discretion, delivering up the 
leaders of the an ti- Macedonian party, paying (he expenses of the 
war, and receiving a Macedonian garriaon in Munychia. The Athe- 
nians were obliged to submit, and after the garrison had entered 
Munychia, their democratic form of government was changed into 
a timocracy, in which only nine thousand citizens retained the 
franchise. Many thousands quitted the city and went into esile. 
The patriots who had taken to flight were in their ahaeoce sentenced 
to death. Bemostbenea, the noblest and puftet of them, had taken 
lefnge in the temple of Poaeidon, in the island of Calaureia, where, 
on discovering that he was no longer safe, be took poison which he 
had for some time been carrying abont with him. The war which, 
was thus brought to a close is generally called the Lamian ; in it 
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AtheDB lost her freedom ud her oonBtitution. Afl«r haTinfc ham- 
bled Athens, Antipater aod Cratems set out against tlie ^tolians ; 
but before tbej could effect aDjthing, they were obliged to give up 
the uudertaking, in consequence of the disturbances, which had 
broken oat in Aaia. 



CHAPTER XII. 

, UNTIL THE TIME OP THS 



1. As Alexaoder had led no heir capable of filling the throne, 
there being only his weak-minded brother Arrhidaeoa, and two 
infant aona, the youngest of whom was not bom till after the king's 
death, his vast empire broke to pieces more rapidi; than it had 
been conquered. After many and bloody wars, in the course of 
which the whole family of Alexander was extirpated, and the most 
sacred ties of nature rent asunder and trodden under foot, his 
generals took possession of the separate countries of which the 
empire was composed, and raised them to the rank of independent 
kingdoms. At first Perdiccaa, to whom Aleiander is said to have 
given hia seal-ring, enjoyed the highest authority, and undertook 
the office of regent of the whole empire for Arrhidaeus. But when, 
in conjunction with the brave and prudent £umenea, he made war 
upon Ptolemy, the governor of Egypt, he was murdered by his own 
soldiers at Memphis in b. c. 321. After this, Antigonns, a warlike 
and very talented general, acquired the greatest power in Asia 
Minor, and undertook a new division of the empire, while tbe rough 
but honest Antipater, and his domineering son Cassander, kept 
Macedonia and Greece in their hands. Antipater died in B. c, 318, 
having appointed the aged Folyaperchon, an Epirot prince, his suc- 
cessor and guardian of the royal family, who were kept at Pella to 
a sort of splendid captivity. But Cassander, Antipater'a son, in 
B. C. 315, deprived Polyspercbon of his position, and caused Alex- 
ander's mother Olympias, who had in B.C. 317 murdered Archidaeus 
and his wife Eurydice, to be stoned to deatb ; some years later, 
B.C. 311, he put lod^th Roxana with her yon ng son Alexander, 
and in b. 0. 309, caused Heracles, a son of Alexander by Barsioe, 
to be strangled dnring a banquet. Thus every member of the 
family of the great conqueror died a violent deatb, and the fate of 
some was truly tragic. 
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2. Meanwhile, the armies of AntigontiH were fighting in Asia 
against Eumeaea, and the power of the former was Ptill on the in- 
crease, when Eumeilea, after a fierce atrnggle of several years, in 
which the chivalrous Craterus also had fallen, was taken prisoner 
by faim, and died in a dungeon, B.C. 316. Antigonus now took 
possession of the treasures at Susa, and increased the nnmber of his 
merceosrics BO much, that he was able to bid defiance to all the 
other generals, and to compel them to acknowledge bim as refrent 
of the empire, and as their master But as it soon became evtden 
that he aimed at nothing short of the empire of Alexander, and as 
he deprived hia ally Seleucus of the governorship of Babylonia, the 
four most powerful generals, Ptolemy, Seleucns, Lysimachus ^who 
bad put hiuBelf in possession of Thrace), and Caaaander, allied 
themselves against Antigonus and his son Demetrius, who after- 
warda obtained the surname of Potioreetes. This led to a general 
and long protracted war against Antigonus, B. o. 315, which was 
carried on with varying success in Asia and Europe, aud terminated 
in B. 0. 811. Towards the close of it, in b. 0. S12, Seleucua, after 
a victory over Demetrins at Gaza, succeeded in establishing him- 
self in Babylonia and the eastern provinces, and this year accord- 
ingly is the firat of what is called the era of the Seleuoidae, who 
governed the Syrian empire until B. o. 65. In the peace concluded 
in B. c. 311, the wbole empire of Alexander was parcelled out among 
the competitors. Some years later, a fresh war broke out, in which 
Ptolemy sufiered a great defeat near Salamis in Cyprus, B. c. 306, 
whereupon Antigonna and Demetrins assumed the title of king in 
their dominions. Their opponents, Caasander, Ptolemy, and Lysi- 
maohns did the same. But an unsuccessful attack made by Anti' 
gonus upon Egypt, aud the heroic defence of Rhodes against Deme- 
trius, who, although a master io all the arts of besieging, was unable 
to conquer the city, kept matters for some years in a state of un- 
certainty, until, in B. o. 301, the great battle of Ipsus in Pbrygia 
decided the case in fkvonr of the three adversaries of Antigonus, 
who himself fell at tbe advanced age of 80, while bis aon Deme- 
trius was obliged to take to fiight. In the peace which was then 
concluded, Macedonia, Thrace, Syria, and Egypt, were recognised 
as four independent kingdoms. 

3, During these wars among tbe auceessora of Alexander, Greece 
was not in the enjoyment of peace, and Athena in particular expe- 
rienced several times a change of masters. During the quarrel be- 
tween Polysperchon and Cassander, the former, in order to attach 
tbe Greeks to himself, proclumed tbe freedom of the Greek states, 
the restoration of democracy, and the recall of the exiles. Nieanor, 
who had been appointed by Cassander commander of the Macedo- 
nian garrison at Monyobia, refused to evacoate the place, and waa 
supported by tbe ariatooratio party at Athens, who were farourablo 
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to Macedonia. Pbocion also l^dsted biiii. Pel^percliffl at length 
Bent his own Bon Alexander with an army against Nicanor, but 
without effect. The democratic partif at Athens naturally &Toured 
Polysperchon, and its leaders accused Pbocion and hia frienda of 
high treason, in consec|nence of which be was sentesced to death,! 
and in b. c. 317 cheerfolly drank the fatal hemlock. Soon after- 
wards Cassanderj who had in the meantime collected money, ships, 
and mereenarioa in Asia, entered Piraeua. Polysperohoa also ap- 
peaTed, hut, leaviog bis son Alexander to carry on the operations 
against Cassander, he marohed into Peloponneana with an army of 
twenty thonsand men, and conquered the whole of the peniosala, 
with the exception of Megalopolis. The Atheniana being pressed 
by two hostile armies, conclnded peace with Casaander, in which 
their independence was secured, and their franohise extended. At 
the same time, however, Oaasander appointed Demetrius of Pha- 
leron, a celebrated and popular orator, governor *of Athens. Hia 
administration lasted from B. 0. 318 till 307, dnring which period 
the prosperity of Athena visibly revived. The popularity and 
admiration which he at first enjoyed, is manifest from the fitct, 
that the people erected three bnndred and sixty statues to him ; 
but his Bubseqnent extravagance made hira more odious even than 
% tyrant. 

4. During the stra^les among the generals of Alexander, Greece 
was always the bono of contention. AotigonnB, like Polysperohon, 
was anxious to win the favour of the Greeks, and with this view 
declared himself the champion of the independence of Greece, and 
of the members of the royal family; in b. g. 314, Ptolemy also 
declared the Oreeka to be free. But such proclamations were mere 
words, as none had the power of giving effect to them. Cassander, 
however, by ordering, in B.C. 315, Thebes to be rebuilt, gained 
more popularity than the others did by their high-sounding but 
empty proclamations. He also reconciled himself with PidysperohoB, 
after tiie death of his son Alexander, by assigning to him the 
supreme military command in Peloponnesus, where the MacedoniaD 
power was weakened by Antigonus. While the Rtmggle was tbos 
going on in Peloponnesus, Ptolemy appeared in Greece, B. 0. 312, 
and took Euboea, Boeotia, Phocis, and Looris from Cassander, who 
was thna obliged to abandon Greece, and return to Macedonia. In 
the general peace of b. o. 311, the independence of Greece had 
been guaranteed ; but the terms of that peace were kept only so 
long as it suited the interest of the contracting parlies. Cassander, 
however, being ruler of Macedonia, possessed great influence in the 
affairs of Greece, until, in b. c. 303, he came to an arrangement 
with Ptolemy, in which it was agreed that both parties should 
lemain in the undisturbed posBesaion of those paita of Greece whidk 
they hod conquered. 
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6. When Demetrins of Phaleron had governed Atbeue for about 
ten jeara in the name of Caaaander, and had by his reckleaa con- 
duct become as detested aa he had before been admired, Demetrius, 
the eon of Antigoans, auddealy appeared with a large fleet befure 
Piraeua, proclaiming himself the champion of freedom, aud pro- 
mising to restore to the Athenians their democratic form of govem- 
ment, a. o. 307. He waa received with great enthusiasm, and De- 
metrius of Phsleron, who was allowed to depart in safety, went to 
Thebes, and afterwards to Ptolemy, in Egypt. Munjchia, however, 
had to be conquered by force of arras. I>eraetrins now restored to 
the Athenians their ancient democratic constiiatiou, and caused 
vast quantities of corn to be distributed among the people. The 
grateful Athenians overwhelmed both &ther and son with the most 
extravagant honours, and even proceeded to worship them as gods. 
But this joyous enthusiasm did not last long ; Demetrius soon after 
quitted Athens, the soeue of his great triumph, and hurrying from 
one eaterprise to another, was in the end taken prisoner, and died 
as an eiile in Syria. When Athens had recovered her popular 
government, the democratic and Macedonian parties immediately 
renewed their struggles. The popular or patriotic party was headed 
by Demochares, a boo of the sister of Demosthenes, a sincere aod 
honest lover of his country and its constitution. Severe measures 
were adopted to protect the liberty of the people against unpatriotic 
influences, bat it was to no purpose : the dream of freedom soon 
vanished. While Demetrius Polioroetes was engaged in the East, 
the Macedonians recovered their ascendency in Greece. Polysper- 
ohon, who had been kept employed in Peloponnesus by (Tassauder, 
conquered the greater part of the peninsula, and Cassander invading 
Attics, laid siege to Athens. The city was ably defended by the 
noble Demochares; but in the meantime Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
after concluding peace with the Rhodians, arrived with a large fleet 
at Aulis, and by a rapid succession of victories, put an end to the 
government of Cassander in Greece. The towns thus delivered 
from the Macedonian yoke vied with one another in showering 
honours upon Demetrius, and at a congress held in Corinth he re- 
ceived the supreme command over all Greece, But he had by this 
time become an insolent and voluptnons tyrant, and his short stay 
at Athens, during which he exited the patriotic Demochares, was 
not calculated to regain for him the affections of the people. 

6. Just at the time when Demetrius waa proceeding northward 
against Cassander, he was recalled to Asia by his &ther Antigonus, 
against whom, as has been already noticed, a coalition had been 
formed by Cassander, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus. The 
result of this waa the decisive battle of Ipsus, b, o. 301, in which 
Antigonus lost his life, and his kingdom was divided between Lysi 
nuchus and Seleocus. Demetrius fled to Greece, where he hoped 
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to establish a new kingdom for himBelf; but m tba Athenians 
refused to admit him within their walls, and as neatly all Pelopon- 
nesus had declared in favotir of Caaaander, ha went to Thrace, where 
he took the Ohersoaesns from Ljumaohus, and allied himself with 
SeleacuB of Syria, bj whose aid he gained several advantages in 
Asia. la the meantime Leochares, supported by Cassander, had 
set himself up as tjirant at Athens, and was conducting himself 
with unexampled fury and cruelty. When Demetrius was informed 
of this, he (juickly hastened to Athens, and took the nty by storm. 
Ptolemy, who had come to aesist the tyrant, was obliged to retreat. 
This happened in B. c. 296 ; and Demetrius, on entering the city, 
to the great astonishment of all, pardoned their past condact, and 
distributed one hundred thousand bushels of grain among the fam- 
ishing people. But to secure himself for the future, he placed 
strong garrisouB at Munychia and Piraeus, and fortified the hill of 
the Museum. He then marched into Peloponnesus, and appeared 
before the gates of Sparta, when again he was suddenly obliged to 
turn his attention in a different direction. Cassander of Macedonia 
died in b. C. 296, and was succeeded by his son, Philip IV., who, 
however, died the year aA«r, leaving the succesBion disputed by his 
two brothers, Andpater and Atesander. Antipater, the elder, lulled 
1(is mother Thessalonice, a daughter of king Philip, because he 
believed her to favour his brother. Hereupon Alexander applied 
for assistance to P^rrhus, king of Epims, and to Demetnus. In 
the meantime, Antipater, who had fled to Lyumachns for support, 
was murdered, and Alexander, finding the presence of Demetrius 
in Macedonia inconvenient, tried to get rid of him. Bnt Demetrius 
anticipated him; he slew him, and ascended the throne of Mace* 
donia himself, B. C. 294. He then drove Pyrrhns back into his 
own kingdom, and reigned for a period of seven years, during which 
nearly all Greece paid homage to him and his eoa Antigonus 
Gonatas. Not satisfied with his empire, he formed the plan of re- 
conquering what he and his father had lost in Asia. I^rrhus was 
induced to make war against him by the princes whose dominions 
were threatened by Demetrius ; and when tbe armies met, the troops 
of Demetrius went over to Pyrrhus, who was extremely popular in 
Macedonia. Pyrrhns now took possession of the throne, b. o. 287 ; 
, but after the lapse of seven months, he too was expelled by Lysi- 
machus, who then ruled over Macedonia for five years, from b. c. 
286 to 281. Demetrius never returned to Macedonia; but after 
various misfortunes, be died as a prisoner of Seleuous in Syria, 
B.C. 283. 

7. At the time when Pyrrhus was raised to the throne of Haoe 
donia, Athens again rose to assert her freedom. The Museum waa 
stormed, the garrisons were expelled from the port-towns, and the 
Macedonians were defeated near Kleosis. Pyrrhus, who wan w«ll 
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disposed towards tlie Atheniaas, allowed tbem the eDJojment of 
their aocient freedom. Demochares, returning from exile, managed 
the affairs of his conntry till aboat B. c. 280, in the most admirable 
maoDer, sod for a time Athens once more enjojed the happiness 
of former and better days. Lysimachus concluded a treaty of 
iriendship with her, and did not interfere with her administration, 
in which law and order bad been restored. After expelling Pjrrhus, 
he united Macedonia with his dominions in Thrace and Ania, but 
domestic misfortunes brought abont his downfall. At the instiga- 
tion of his second wife ArsinoS, he put to death his excellent son 
Agathooles, whose wife Lysandra fled to Seleucus imploring him to 
avenge the death of her husband. In the ensuing war, a decisive 
Itattle was fought, in B. c, 281, at Cyrupedion near Sardes, in which 
Lysimachna was defeated and killed. Seleucns was now anxious to 
gain possession of Maoedonia and Thrace, hut was assassinated near 
Lysimacfaia OD the Hellespont by Ptolemy Cerauons, a son of 
Ptolemy Soter, who had been deprived of the succession in Egypt 
by the intrigues of his mother Berenice. Ptolemy Ceraunus now 
ascended the throne of Macedonia, compelled the widow of Lysi- 
machus to marry him, and eansed her children to be murdered 
before her own eyes. But he did not enjoy his bloody sopremacy 
more than two years. 

8. This was the time of a great mioiration of the Celts, some 
of whom came down upon the plains of Lnmbardy, while others 
descended into the peninsula south of mount Haemus. In B. c. 
280 a swarm nf them invaded Macedonia, and in an engagement 
with them Piolemy Ceraunus lost his life ; but Sosthenes, the brave 
Macedonian general, checked their victorious progress. Another 
army, however, of the same race of barbarians marched southward 
with the intention of plnndering the temple of Delphi, while one 
detachment marched into JEuAm. The G-reeks were resolved to 
defend themselves against the invading hordes. When the bar- 
barians approached Delphi, in B. c. 279, they are said to have been 
terror-struck by the same miraculous phenomena which had saved 
that city during the invasion of Xerxes. They suffered immensely, 
their king Brennus fell, and the reroaioing hosts dispersed, some 
settling on the Danube, others in Thrace, and others again crossing 
over into Asia Minor, where in after times they were known by the 
name of the Calatiaas. 

9. After the fall of Ptolemy Ceraunus, in B. c. 280, Antjgonus 
Gonatas ascended the throne of Macedonia, of which he maintained 
possession until his death in b. c. 239, with the interruption of a 
period of two years (b. c. 274-272), during which Pyrrhus, after 
lis return from Italy, occupied it ; but when Pyrrhus had fallen at 
Argos, Anijgonus remained the acknowledged ruler of the kingdom 
md of Greece, though in the latter conntiy his authority had to he 
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ratikbliabed b; force qF arms, anil even this eacceeded onlj partially. 
As soon as peace and order were restored in Macedonia, be had to 
undertake a war against Athena, which had recovered its inde- 
pendence during the first reign of Pyrrhus. The war broke ont in 
B. c. 269, apparently because the Athenians refused to admit a 
Macedonian garrison. Altbongh they were anppotted by Spartu 
and the king of Egypt, tbey were compelled, in B. c. 262, after a 
Biege of seven years, to surrender, and Macedonian garrisons again 
entered Mnnycbia, Piraeus, and the Museum. But Antigonns 
treated the city with comparative miidness, for he did not interfere 
with its democratic constitution, and soon afterwards even evacuated 
the Museum. The presence of the garrisons in the port-tiiwns, 
bowever, daily reminded the Athenians of their real condition. 
This state of things lasted until b. C. 229, when Aratus, then at the 
bead of the Achaean league, prevailed upon the Macedonian com- 
mander, by means of a bribe, to evacuate the port-towns. Athene 
then, though free, was politically too weak to join the Achaean 
league, as Aratus wished But she nevertheless remained the in- 
tellectual centre of G-reece, and it was owing in a great measure to 
ber influence that Bhodcs, Alesaudria, Antioch, and Pei^mua 
began to foster and cherish the arts and literature of Greece. 



CHAPTER XII 



1. Afteb ber struggle with Antigonns Gonatas, Athens with- 
drew from the scene of great political events; but Sparta had still 
to pass through a succession of violent changes and revolutions, 
which both darken and brighten the last period of her history. 
The ancient constitution of Ljcurgus was still preserved, but its 
observance was a mere matter of form ; its spirit had long ceased 
to exercise any influence upon the Spartans, The ephors had 
become the highest authority iu the state, and the king), who were 
little more than the representatives of two ancient families, some- 
times went out as commanders of bands of adventurers, and sold 
their services to foreign states. The number of Spartan citizens 
had become enormously reduced, and all the wealth of the country 
was possessed by a few families, and in some instances had fallen 
into the hands of women, who, as wealthy heiresses, attracted more 
attention and csercised more influence than was compatible with 
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the good of the state. Altboi^ti, tlrongbont the Sfacedoomn 
period, Sparta had with a considerable degree of Gmmess resisted 
the demaoiis of the Macedonian rulera, still ahe did nothing for the 
liberation of Greece, and in the tioie of Demetrius, she escaped 
being conquered by him onlybj an accident. Sparta was thee aur^ 
rounded by walk, which alone ehowa that the ancient s^rit of its 
citizens was gone. Oace oaij, during the inTasion of Pelopon- 
nesus by Pjrrbos, the Sparlans showed that their BDcient valour 
had not quite vanished. 

2. This wretched conditjon of the state ioduoed king Agis IV. 
(B. C. 244—241) to atlempt a thorough reform of the constitution. 
Supported by the ephor Ljcurgus and the younger generation of 
the Spartans, ho carried several laws to relieve the poor, who were 
overwhelmed with debt; a fresh division of the land was to be 
made ; four tbousaed five hundred lots were to be set apart for the 
Sparlans, whose numbers were to be sopplemented by Laconians, 
and fifteen thousand for the Laconians. This and other measnres 
were meant to revive the spirit of the ancient constitution. His 
colleague Leonidas, who opposed the reforms, wils deposed, and 
sent aoroea the frontier, and all obstacles seemed to be removed. 
But during an expedition which Agis undertook against the 
AchaeaDS, Leonidas was recalled by a party at Sparta, and Agis on 
his return was treacherously seized and put to death, together with 
his mother and grandmother. His wife Agaitis, who was as en- 
thusiastic for reforms as her husband had been, aft«rwarda married 
Cleomenes III. (B- o. 236-220), the last Heracleid king. CleomencF 
BOW completed hy force the work commenced by Agis. He began 
by causing the ephors to be murdered, and then carried the can. 
celling of debts and the distribution of the land without opposition 
Kverything went on successfully and promised the returo of a happ} 
age, when a war with the Achaean league brought about the 
dowofiill of Cleomenes and of Sparta. 

3. Throughout the historical period of tireece, the Acbaeane 
had- acted a subordinate partj but at the time of the Macedoniao 
domination they appear to have conceived the idea that anion alone 
could save Greece, and prevent the country from becoming a men 
province of Macedonia. Twelve towns of Achaia had from earl] 
times formed a sort of loose confederacy; but in B. o. 280 four of 
them drew more closely together for the express purpose of driving 
the Macedonians from Peloponnesus. In b. c. 27o other towns 
joined the league, the importance of which continued to increase, 
until it reached its most flonriahiog point in B. c. 251, when Aratus 
became its strategus, and united bis native city of Sicyon with ibe 
confederacy. According to the constitution of the league, all (he 
members formed one state, at the head of which wag a atrategns, the 
oentral govemment being at .^^on. The dliefl eomposiog the 
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leagne, both large and small, had one vote each, and eent their 
deputies annually. The strategua, who had the ezecntivB aod 
the supreme com ra and in war, was assisted by two other officers, the 
bipparcbus and the secretary, and by a senate, in which each town 
was represented by one deputy. This league and its constitution, 
though it was not free from serious defects, yet throngh the wise 
conduct of the best of its strategi, continued for a comparatively 
long period to enjoy the respect of foreign powers aa well as of the 
Greeks themselves. 

4. A similar league was formed among the .^tolJans about the 
same time; but its objects were not so patriotic, for the jEtoIiana 
did not look beyond the promotion of their own interests. The 
.^tolians were distinguished for their bravery and energy ; but had 
remained behind in the career of Greek civilisation, and Were in fact 
semi-barbarians. The constitution of their leagne resembled that 
of the Achaeans, and was essentially democratic ; its annual meet- 
ings were beld at Tbermoa. The power of this league rose very 
rapidly, for Phocis^ the Ozolian Locrians, the Cepballenian islands, 
and portions of Acarnania, Thessaly, and Pelopoonesus, belonged 
to it. The .^tolians, like the Achaeans, pretended indeed to fight 
against foreign influence and on behalf of the independence of 
Greece; but they were rude, quarrelsome, faithless, and, above all, 
bent upon plunder and rapine. 

6. From the year B. c. 251, Aratus was the soul of the Achaean 
league, even when he was not invested with the office of strategus, 
to which be was elected twelve times. The object which he steadily 
pursued was to destroy the power of the tyrants who, during that 
period, set themselves up in nearly all the Greek cities under the 
protection of Macedonia, and to unite ail Peioponnesus under one 
democratic constitntioc. He eSected much as a statesman by his 
prudence and eloquence, but be was wanting in resolution and per- 
sonal courage. In b. 0. 243, when he was strategus for the second 
time, be expelled the Macedonian garrison from Acrocorinthus, and 

Srevailed upon the Corinthians, and soon afterwards upon the 
[egarians, to join the Achaean confederacy. About the year 
B. o. 226, when Aratus was strategus for the eleventh time, the 
league had gained, besides, ibe towns of Troezen, Epidaurus, Pblius, 
Hermione, and Ai^os. Three years before, he had delivered 
Athens from its Macedonian garrison, though that city was not able 
to join the confederacy. During this period, the .^toUans evinced 
a spirit hostile to the Achaeans, and even went so fer as to conclude 
a treaty with Antigonus Gooatas about a division of Achaia. In 
the mpantime, the reforms oF Cleomenes not only strengthened 
Sparta internally, but increased ber power and influence among the 
neigh|bouring states of Peloponnesus. Argos and Mantineia were 
Bubdued, and Cleomenes strove to recover for Sparta her anoieut 
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rapiemftcj in the peninsula. Sparta thna aimed at the Mine object 
aa AraCus, and a coaflicc was UDavoidable. Neither part; was 
willing to give waj, and in B. o. 224, the Achaeaoa Dot only 
resolved apoa war agaiast Sparta, but Aratns »o far forgot the 
objeots of the Achaean league as to solicit the aid of Macedonia. 
6. AntigoDus Oonalas, king of Macedonia, had died in B. o. 239, 

^md had been succeeded by hig son Demetrius, who reigned until 
B. 0. 229. At his death, hia son Philip was still aader age, and 

.the goardianebip was undertaken by AntigonoB Doson, wbo faith- 
fully discharged his duties as regent and guardian until B. o. 220, 
when Philip ascended the throne. Aratoe had been in negotiation 
with Aotigonns Doaon even before war was declared against Sparta, 
and the king had readily promised his assistance. When the war 
broke out, Gleomenes was eminently successful, and defeated the 
Achaeans in three battles. Many towns fell into his hands, and 
he then laid siege to Acrocorinthus. He neglected no opportunity 
of offering to enter into negotiations for peace; but Aratus was 
short-sighted enough t« surrender Acrocorinthue to Antigonus 
Doson, who demanded that fortreEis aa a pledge and as a point from 
which be might carry on his military operations. As the ^toliaas 
were in the possession of the pass of Thermopylae, Antigonus bad 
to take a circuitous route, but when he arrived on the Isthmus, his 
presence changod the whole aspect of things. Gleomenes offered a 
brave resbtanoe, but was obliged to return to Sparta in consequence 
of hia wife's death. In the spring of the following year, b. o. 223, 
Antigonus set out for Arcadia, and being joined by the Achaeans, 
he took possession of several important towns without Gleomenes 
being able to prevent it. In the following winter, however, the 
Spartan king gained some advantages, and in the spring of B. 0. 
222, he advanced np to the very gules of Argos. But soon after, 
Antigonus invaded Laoonia with an army of thirty thousand men. 
Gleomenes had pitched bis camp at Sellasia, north of Sparta, and 
here a great battle was fought, b. o. 221, in which Phiiopoemen of 
Megalopolis, then serving in the army of the Achaeans, decided the 
victory. Cieomenes escaped with only a few horsemen to Sparta, 
but not feeling safe, he sailed to his friend, king Ptolemy III. at 
Alexandria, by whom he expected to be supported in continuing 
the war; but Ptolemy died soon after, and his successor, a volup- 
tuous libertine, kept Cieomenes like a prisoner. An attempt to 
excite the people of Alexandria against their contemptible ruler 
failed, and Gleomenes and his friends in despair made away with 
themselves, B. o. 220. His mother and children, who had followed 
him to Alexandria, were put to death, and died in a manner worthy 
of Sparta. After the victory of Sellasia, Antigonus ti^ok Sparta 
without resistance. Respect for its past glory induced the oon- 
qneror to treat it with moderation. The ancient oonstitutioD was 
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mtored, aaj tlie ephoraltj rerived ; but the lin« of Hemclad Unga 
had become eEtinot, and Sparta had to ke^ a Maoedooian gumson. 
Immediately after this, Antigoaus was recalled to Maeedoua, whicb 
had in bis sbsenee been attacked by the lUyrians. 

7. The b^de of Sellaai a had iadeed broken the power at Spartw, 
but the independence of the Achaean league vas likewise gcae, for 
Acrooorinthui, one of the three fetters of Greece, remaio«d in the 
hands of the Macedonians, and the Achaeans could nndettake 
nothing without their eanctioc — and all this wee the work of the 
short-sighted policy of Aratiu. Aatigonus Boecm died in b. c. 220, 
and the throne was then occupied by Philip V., the son of I>eme- 
triuB, who was only seTenleeD years old. He was a quick and 
enterprising yonng man, who, in the course of his long reign, from 
B. 0. 220 to 179, displayed great military abilities. The beginniog 
of his reign is marked by the outbreak of what is called the Social 
War, which was occasioned by Sparta. Lycurgns obtaioed by pur- 
chase from the ephors the dignity of king, and after having got rid 
of the last member of the Ueraoteid family, aod constitutod himself 
sole king of Sparta, he entered into an alliance with the .^totiaos 
against the Aohaeans and Macedonians. Aratus took the field 
against the iEltolians, who had already iovaded Arcadia, bat was 
defeated, and the ^tolians, meeting with no further t^poeition, 
returned across the Isthmus, raTBgiog the country as they advanoed- 
This happened in B. 0. 220, and was the begioniag of the Social 
War, in which the Aohaeans, supported by Philip, the Boeotians, 
Phooians, Gpirots, Acarnanians, and Measenians, fought against the 

' ^tolians, Spartans, and Eleans, for a period of three years. In 
B. C. 219, Philip himself entered .^toliawich an army, and ravaged 
the country as far as the mouth of the Acheious. In the following 
winter, he invaded Eiia and Arcadia, where he destroyed the 
strongholds of the ^toliaos, while they made inroads into Epirua 
and Aohua. Id the spring of B. 0. 218, Philip again entered 
.^tolia, and having taken Thermos, its capital, traversed Pelopon- 
nesus to its southernmost point. But when he left the penisnla, 
the ,£toliaos redaced the Achaeans to great straits; and in addi- 
tion to tbis, Philip, whose attention was attracud by the Haoni- 
baliao war in Italy, was anxious to get rid of the petty disputes 
among the Greeks, and concluded, in b. o. 217, a peace with the 
£Uiliaus, who were to sorreader to him Acamania, but retained 
the undisturbed possession of all other places they had conquered. 
The Achaeans, wbo were thus abandoned to their fate, were natn- 
tslly displeased with the king's measure. Aratus remonstrated 
with Dim for his conduct, but was soon after silenced for ever by 
being poisoned by Philip's orders, B. c. 213. 

8. Philip's warlike disposition was stimnlated by Demetrios of 
Phaiw, who, ooasidering himself wronged by die Bomans, had 
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gone to tlie ooart of Maoedonia. After the battle oF Caniue, in 4 
B.C. 216, Ph ilip c o nclnde d a treat y with Haanibat, in coDBequenoe 
of which a Romainreet was^iKfioned at TareBtnni, to protect Italy P 
against an iavasion from Macedonia. In the following year the ^ 
Somana gdned possession of eoTeral towns of Hlyric nm, though ■»*• 
the country Btill remained subject to Macedonia! ThT Bomans 
being too much occupied kt home to make any great exertions C 
ag^nst Philip, stirred up an enemy against him in Greece, by con- ( 
eluding a treaty w ith the .^to lianB , b_.^ c, .211. In this newalliance ) 
they were joined By tfie Eleans, Messenians, LacedaemoniaDS, and 
by the kings of Illyricum, Thrace, and Porgsmus, while Philip was ; 
supported by tbe Achaeans, Boeotians, Tbessalians, Acamanians, 1 
Epirots, Euboeans, Phocians, Loorians, and by king Frusias of 
Bithynia. Greeks were thus once more arrayed against Greeks, /i 
and fighting for the interests of foreigners, who took part in the ? •r 
war only when it snited their convenience. This was the work of ' 
the Romans, who gained several advantages for the ^tolians, and 
ni^ed them on to continue the war, so that the attempts of the 
Athenians, Rhodians, and others to bring about a peace led to no 
results. After the year b. o. 206, the Romans themselves ceased 
to take part in the war ; and the consequence was that the .^tolians 
fonnd themselves obliged to conctnde peace with Philip on his own 
terms, B. C. 205. At length, B. c. 204, a peace was also brought 
about between Philip and the Romans, who received some portions 
of Illyricum, and it was stipulated that neither party should attack 
the allies of the other. 

9. While this war was going on in the north, hostilities had also 
been continued in Peloponnesus. In B. c. 20S Philopocmen was 
Btrategus of the Achaeans ; be was distinguished both as a states- 
man and as a general, and acquired extraordinary inflaence over 
the Achaeans, who were becoming weary and indifferent. His first 
operations were directed against Sparta, where, after the death of 
the usurper Lycnrgus, in B. C. 211, Machanidas had set himself np 
as tyrant; he had from the first indulged in hostilities against the 
Achueaos, but in B. o. 207 Fhilopoemen defeated bim in a great 
battle near Mantineia. In the same year, Nabis, a bloodthirsty 
monster, usurped the tyrannis at Sparta, and made the city feel all 
the horrors for which the tyrants of that period are notorious in 
Greek history. 

10. The peace which Pbilip had conclnded with the Romans 
does not appear to have been made by him with the intention of 
keeping its terms; for he deprived the yonng Egyptian king Ptolemy 
Epipbanes of hia possessions in the north of the ^gean, although 

he was under the protection of Rome, and not long afterwards he , 
bud siege to Athens, in consequence of the following circnmatanees 1 
—Two AcaniBsian youths, who wore staying at Athens, and-wero 
28 
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1>e1ieTed to have profaned the ElenBioiaa tnysteries, were mardered 
during the religions %scil«meot of the people. The 'AcaTnanians 
thereupon, eupported by Macedonia, invaded Attica, and ravi^ed 
the country. The Athenians, being allied with Attains, king of 
Pergamus, and with the Khodiana, declared war against Philip, 
who forthwith proceeded with a fleet to blockade Athens. Assisted 
by a Boman squadron, the Athenians succeeded in repelling him, 
in revenge for which he destroyed everything he could reach ia 
Attica. The aid of Rome, when formally edioited by the Athe- 
nians, was not withheld, and in b, 0. 200 the consul Snlpicias 
Galba commenced the second war of the Romans against Mace- 
donia. The two belligerent patties had the same allies as before. 
Doriog the first years the Romans carried on the war without 
energy, bat in B. 0. 198 T. Quinctius Flamininus undertaking the 
command, at once anccecded in gaioiog over the Achaeans, so that 

' now both the ^tolians and Achaeans fonght on the same nde. 

^ Flamininus advanced from Epirus into Tbessaly, while Philip with- 
drew from Macedonia. Negotiations were commenced, bnt as they 
led to no results, the great battle of Cvnoscp phalap was fought ia 
B.C. 197, which ended In the total defeat of Philip — a result 
mainly owing to the valour displayed by the .^toltans during the 
engagement. Peace was then conclnded and sanctioned by the 
Roman senate, in E. c. 196, on condition that Philip should with- 
draw all bis garrisons from the Greek cities, the most important of 
which, Acrocorinthus, Dem etnas, and Chaleifl, were to be occupied 
by the^Romaos. The 'Athenians received the islands of Pares, 
Imbros, Delos, and Scyros, bnt ^gina was given to Attains. Tbe 
JStolians made no secret of their dissatisfaction with these arrange- 
ments, but openly declared that the fine promisee of Flamininus 
about the freedom of Greece were without meaning so long as the 
Romans kept garrisons in the three most important fortresses. 

11. In B. c. 196 the Isthmiau games happened to be celebrated, 
and Flamininus on that occasion solemnly proclaimed before the 
assembled Greeks the freedom and independence of their country. 
The announcement was received with the most extravagant joy and 
enthusiasm., Flamininus, however, remwned in Greece, for Antio- 
chus the Great, king of Syria, being stirred up by Hannibal, was 
leaking great preparations for war, and Nabia, the tyrant of Sparta, 
refiised to give up Argos. Flamininus, in conjunction with the 
Achaeans, soon succeeded in liberating Argos, and even attacked 
Sparta, while the Rhodian and Pergamenian fieeta took possession 
of tbe maritime towns of Laconia, These losses obliged Nabis to 
^bmit to a peace, dictated by FlamioinQs, B.C. 195. He was 
deprived of the maritime towns, which were declared free, and had 
to pay a heavy sum of money, but he nevertheless remained tyrant. 
Ab he was always hostile to the Achaeans, who had assisted in con- 
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qnering bim, tfaey complained of the lenienoj of FlamioiDiia towards 
him, SDd in this aentimeot they were joined bj the ^toliaoB. In 
B. 0. 194 the Bomans indeed evacuated the three fortreBses, but 
the ^tolians neTertheless urged Nabis on to reoover the maritime 
towns which had been ceded to the Acbaeaos. A war thus arose 
between the tyrant and the Acbaeaos, and the latter being com- 
manded b; Fbitopoemen, blockaded theit enemy in the cit; of 
Sparta. The ^tolians, who ostensibly came to bis sncconr, mur 
dered him, and took possession of the citadel; but the Spartan 
recoTered it by storm, and nearly all the ^totiana were cut to 
pieces. During the confusion Philopoeiuen made himself master 
of the city and of Laconia, and tn B.C. 192 added both to the , 
Achaean league, which now embraced the whole of Peloponnesos. 

12. The j^tolians entertaining an implacable hatred ^uost the 
Bomans, iovit^ Anliflsbjis^iog of Syrisj^to^cc^e to Greece, the 
conquest of wbioh they represehtcTTo 'GTm as a matter oTno great 
difficulty. In b. o. 192 Anliocbu s arrived, and many of the Greeks 
at once joined him ; bat be was not provided with a snfGcient army, 
sor did he act with sufficient quickness and decision. In the 
spring of B. 0, 191 he was defeated by the consul M. Acilios Gla- 
brio at Thermopylae, and immediately returned to Ohalcis, whence 
he crossed over into Asia. But the Bomans did not allow bis in- 
vasion of Greece to pass with impunity, as we shall see in the his- 
tory of Bome. Another victory was soon gained over the j^tolians, 
who were thus compelled to sue for peace. A tmce was at length, 
B. 0. 190, granted to them for six months; and when at the expi- 
ration of it they recommenced hostilities, the Romans at last, in b. o. 
189, compelled them to accept the following terms : — To recognise 
the supremacy of Borne, to conclude an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance, to dismiss from tbeir confederacy all the towns out of .^tolia, 
and to pay a heavy sum of money to defray the expenses of the war. 

-Thepowerof the .^tolian confederacy was tbns for eve*r annihilated, 
thoagh the league continued a weak and helpless eslsteoce a long 
time afterwards. 

13. In B, 0. 188, a few years after the capture of Sparta by Phi- 
lopocmen, a fVesh war broke cat between the Achaeans and Spar- 
tans, because the latter had taken forcible possession of one of the 
coast towns. Both parties referred the case to Bome, hut received 
equivocal answers, until in the end Pbilopoemen restored a num- 
ber of persons who had been exiled by Nabis, put the leaders of the 
anti-Achaean party to death, and made several violent reforms, 
going even so far as to eompel the Spartans to abolish the ancient 
constitution of Lycurgus, and establish a democracy. The Sp&r- 
taos bore these wanton insults with deep but suppressed indignation, 
as they were unable to offer resistance, or to obtain aid from the 
Somaus. In b. c. 183, the Messenians revolted against the 
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Aohaeani. Philopoemen marched against them ; bnt on bia way 
he was sorpriBsd and overpowered by some Meseenian horaemeD, 
who conveyed him in a dying state to Me«seDe. The enraged Mes- 
Benians ordered him to be put to death, and he drained the poiPOn- 
oup with cBlninesa and intrepidity. He was succeeded in the office 
of Btrategua bj Lycortaa, lather of the historiaa Polybina, under 
whom the Achaeaaa reoonqaered Measene, and took revenge for 
the murder of Philopoemen, by potting to death the moat conspi- 
cuous among the Meaaeoiana. But peace and order were not re- 
stored by such measures, and the time was faat approaching when 
the mighty hand of Rome was to aileuce all diaputes, by depriving 
the several states of all power of action. 

14. Philip of Maeedonia had for a time quietly submitted to the 
humiliating peace dictated to bim by the Romans ; but towards the 
end of his life he resolved once more to try the fortune of war, and 
made active preparationa. He was, however, prevented from taking 
decisive steps by a quarrel between his two hosb, Demetrius and 
Perseus. The latter persuaded his fether that Demetrius was con- 
spiring against bim, and the king was induced to consent to Deme- 
trius being put to death. When the king discovered ihe deceit 
which had been practised upon him, he was Eeizod with the deepest 
grief, and died shortly aiter, B. c. 179, leaving the kingdom to his 
only surviving eon Perseua. The new monarch continued the pre- 
parations which had already been commenced, for he hated the 
Romans even more intensely than bjs father ; but seven yeara 
elapsed before hostilities were actually begun. Perseua was a man 
of considerable talent, but trusted too much to himself, and could 
not he prevailed upon to part with hia money when it was required, 
and these circumstances brought about the final overthrow of bis 
kingdom. He had formed connectioDS with the kings of lllyricum, 
Thrace, Syria, Bithjnia, with the princes and towns of Epirus and 
Thessaly, and even with Carthage and the Celtic tribes on the ' 
y Danube. Hia plana were admirable. The Greeka, except the Boeo- 
\ tian towns, had not the courage to join the alliance agaioat Rome. 

jt.- The first three years of the war which broke out in B, c. 171, passed 
away without any great advantage being gained by either party, 
though fortune seemed to favour Pereeus. This circumstance, and 
the fact that the war was protracted so long, at last excited among 
the Greeka a general feeling in favour of Jilaeedonia; but his nig- 
^rdltness deprived him of hia most valuable allies, and obliged him 
/ to fight single-handed. In B. c. 168, L. ^miliua Panllus defeated 
t. Persons with great loas in the deciaive battle ^of ^y . '^'ja - The van- 

quiahed king fled with hia treasures to the island of Samotbnice, 

hut was overtaken and surrendered. PauUus treated him mildly, 
/. but afterwarda took bim to Italy, where he adorned the triumph 

^*^ of his conqueror, and spent the remainder of hia life in honourable 
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eaptiritj. Macedonia was ddw divided into four independent dis- X 
tricts for the purpose of weakening the coaptry ; the people had to 
pay tribttte, but their form of government was democratic. 

15. During this last Macedonian war, the Achaeaas, thon^h 
reluctantly, had fought on the Bide of the RomaoB. But the miaer- 
abte party Bpirit among them induced some of tbeir number to de- 
nounce a great many as having openly or secretly favoured Perseus. 
These denunaiations led to a regular inquisition in the Achneaa 
towns, and u pwardB of one thousand Aehaeans^ one of whom was 
Folybina, the hiBlorian,~were'seiit loTtome to anewer for their con- 
duct But instead of being tried they were kept aa hostages in 
Italy, until in B. 0. 151 the surviving three hundred were allowed 
to retnro to their conntiy. The .^tolians, who were likewise sus- 
pected of having fitvoured Macedonia, were treated with still greater 
severity, for five htmdred and Sfty of the most distinguished were ? 
put to death, and many were earned away into captivity. ' 

16. The final decision of the fate of Greece was brought about by 
Athens. From mere want and poverty, the Athenians plundered ? a 
Oropos, a town in their own territflry. A complaint against them 5 
was brought hefi>re the Bomaa senate, which appointed a commis- 
sion of SioyonianB to inquire into the matter. As the Athenians 
refused to appear before tbe commiseioDers, they were sentenced to 

Eay a fine of five hundred talents. Being unable to raise this 
eavy sum, they sent ambassadors to Rome petitioning the senate to 
cancel the sentence ; and the fine was actually reduced to one hun- 
dred talents. Tbb happened in B, C. 155. Soon afterwards the 
Athenians renewed their outrage on Oropos, which now applied for 
redress to the Aohaeans. A threateningdecree passed against Athens 
by the AchaeanB at length secured Oropos from farther attacks of 
the Atheniana. About the same time the poesession of the town 
of Belmina became the oauBe of frerii hostilities between the 
Achaeans and Lacedaemonians, The Spartans would have sus- 
tained seriooe loBses had it not been for the trcaoheiy of the Achaean 
strategua Bemocritus, who was succeeded by Diaens, a most impla- 
cable enemy of the RomanB. In b. g. 149, Andriacns, a Thracian 
of low origin, came forward aa a pretender to the throne of Mace- 
donia, assomiog the name of Philip, and declaring himself to be a 
son of the late king Perseus. The man succeeded in making the 
Macedonians believe his story, and, tired of the Roman yoke, they 
flocked around his siiindard. At first he was Buccessful against the 
Bomana; but in B. 148 he was conquered by Oaccilius Mcteltos, ^ 
whose triumph he afterwards adorned at Bonio. Macedonia was 
now constituted n^TtnT nan pmvinw While this war against the 
Fsendo-Pfailip was going on, the Greeks continued their petty but 
Intter hostilities; and MetelluB, who wished them well, desired 
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them to keep peue, and promiaed that tbeir b^ts ahonld be io- 
qnired into bj a Roman commissioaer. Bat when the Roman 
ambassadora appeared before the asBembled Achaeans at Co- 
rinth, their demand was received with Bcora and insolence. A 
second embassy sent by Metellns faj«d no better, and the thonght- 
le9s Achaeans declared war against the Romans. Mete H ub, in B. O. 

/ 147, after the reduction of Macedonia and Theasaly, marched with 
( his army into Boeotia. The Achaean strategna Critolsos had in- 
tended to occupy Thermopylae, but airived too late, and waa 
routed near Herscleia. Ho rallied again in Looris, bntwas defeated 
a second time, and perished in endeaTonring to escape. 

17. The Achaeans were in despair: but the time had now Dome 
when thej had to atone for their rash and inconnderate mode of 
acting. While Melellns wag advancing from the north, a Roman 
fleet landed a force in Peloponnesus, which laid waste the conntry. 
Diaena assembled the last forces of the Achaean league in (he neigh- 
bourhood of Corinth, and even armed a body of twelve thousand 
^ slaves. MetclloB remained some time in Boeotia, where he pnn- 

/ ishpd the Thebana for having taken part in the war, by destroying 

\ their city. He then advanced towards Megaro, and once more tried 
what peaceful means would do. But the in&tuated Discus rejected 

. all proposals. During this interval the command of Metelloa 
passed into the hands of L. Mommjus, a rude aoldier who had no 

I sympathy with the Greeks. Tie aTonoe, in B. 0. 146, occupied the 
Isthmus with an army of twesty-tbree thousand foot and three * 
thousand five hundred horae ; and in the battle of Leu cope tra , in 
<^ the neighbourhood of Corinth, the fate of Greece was decided for 
^7 ever. When Dioeua, who had fought with the courage of despair, 
found that all was tost, he fled with a small band to his native city 
of Megnlopolia, where he killed his wife, took poisou, aud then set 

I fire to bis house. Three days after the Imttte, Hnmmins entored 

(the city of Corinth, which he ordered to he sacked aud destroyed 
by fire; alijhe mgle in^abitantawcre masaacred, and the rest of the 
popnl atjon^ sol d jajlaggs. T^e Roman com missioneis declared "Ebe 
Achaean b.dS all other confederacies in Greece to be dissolved, and 
the territory of Corinth became domain land of the Roman republic. 
The ravages and devastation caused by the Roman soldieis in Pelo- 
ponnesus after the fall of Corinth were fearful, and many a to^p 
shjired its fate. Greece, however, was not at once constiluted a 
llonian province; indeed this st^p does not seem to have been 
taken until the time of Sulla. Many of the severe measures which 
were adopted at first were aflerwards relaxed, and a number of 
Greek cities enjoyed a kind of freedom even under the supremacy 
of Rome. The political life of Greece, however, waa now extin- 
guished, and whatever advantages it continued to enjoy, were owing 
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(0 the rererence with whicti civilised nafions viewed it, and to its 
pre-emincDce in atU and literature, which to some extent coDtioaed 
to flourish ia the country in which they had first leaobed theit 
highest perfecdoD. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AaU AMD BOIFF UNDER THE SUC0XBBOB8 OT ALSXAMDRB 



1. AnxB the battle o f IpsuB . in b. c. 301, the whole of the Ta«t 
empire of Alexander the Great was GDalty broken np into four 
great monar chies : Macedonia, of which we have already givenTEe 
history; Bjrla under Seleucus and his successors; Egypt nnder the 
Ptolemies; and Thrace nnder Lyaimachus ; white in Asia Minor 
there were formed a few less important kingdoms or principaliliea, 
snch as Pontus, Pergamos, Bitbynia, and Cappadocia. The Thraciaa 
kingdom of Lysimachos, as we have seen, was of very brief dara- 
tion, while tbe kingdoma of Syria and Egypt continued their inde- 
pendent existence longest, until, with the rest of the ancient worlds 
they were swallowed up by the all-absorbing power of Rome. 

2. The founder of the Syrian dynasty was Seleucus, snmamed 
NicaCor ; its era is commonly dated from the year B. c. 812, when 
Seleucua recovered Babylon. After long and successful wars, he 
succeeded in uniting under bis sceptre sll the countries from the 
Indus to the Hellespont. The ancient country of Syria, however, 
was the seat of government; he there built the magnificent capital 
of Antioch on the river Orontes, which was rivalled in splendour 
only E^^elegcia on the Tigris. These and about forty other cities 
founded by "Seleucus and his successors touded to spread and estab* j 
lish Greek civilisation in the East. We have already seen (p. 25^) 
that when attempting to make himself master of Macedonia, be 
was assassinated in B. 0. 280, by Ptolemy Ceraunus, at Lysimachia. 

He was succeeded by his son Antiocbus 8oter (b, c. 280-261), 
under whom we already meet with the osoal horrors of an eastern 
court, which continued ever afler to disgrace these Hellenistic rulers 
of Asia. The iuunense wealth accumulated in Syria from the 
wealthy provinces of tbe East, also created oriental luxury and ' 
effemiuacy, which again fostered an abject and servile spirit among 
tbe people, manifesting itself in the basest flatteries towards tbeir 
degenerate ralers, who were addictod to all the vices of eastern 
despots. Acts of bloody cruelty, the dominion of women and - 
&Toaiitea, general moral oormption, together with disaatrona wars 
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againat Egypt and the natioDB of AsU Minor, farm the niaia topos 
of the history of the Syrian empire. Aatiochus Soter fell in a 
battle agaiDBt the Celts of Asia Minor, and was succeeded by bis 
BOD Antiochus Theos (the god), nho reigned from b. 0. 261 tilt 246, 
carried on a war agaiost Egypt, and was murdered by his ovn wife. 
In bis reign, about B. c. 250, Arsaces founded the Parthian empi re. 
and Baclria also became an independent kingdom^ whereby the 
Syrian monarchy was considerably reduced. Antiochus was suc- 
ceeded by Seleucns II., surnamed Callioicus, from B. c. 246 till 
226, who began his reign by murdering his step-mother and her 
infant son. This involved him in a war with Ptolemy Energetcs 
of Epypt, who not only made himself master of all Syria, bot 
carried his arms beyond the Tigris. Ptolemy however was obliged 
to return to his own kinfi^om, and this enabled Seleucns to recover 
the greater part of what he had lost. His brother Antiochus Hierax 
attempted to establish an independent kingdom for himself in Asia 
Minor; this led to a war between the brothers, in which Antiochus 
was defeated. Seleucus then endeavoured to subdue Parthia and 
Bactria, but was nnsncoessful, aud those kingdoms afterwards dated 
their independence from this time. Atialus of Pergamns, in the 
meantime, likewise extended his principality at the expense of 
Syria. Seleucus died hy an accidental fall from his horse, and was 
Bncceeded by Selencus III. (Ceraunue), from b. 0. 226 to 223, who 
wag an imbecile both in body and mind, and was murdered by two 
of his own officers. 

8. The Syrian throne was now occnpied by a brother of Seleucns 
III., Antiochus III., snmamed the Oreat, who reigned from B.C. 
223 till 187. He is the only one among the Seleucidae who was 
not quite unworthy of the throne he filled. As he was only fifteen 
years old at his accessioD, attempts were made in varioaa parts of 
his empire to throw off the yoke and gain independence. His first 
undertakings were directed against the revolted satraps, who were 
subdued ; but an attempt to wrest Phoenicia and Palestine from 
Egypt was unsuccessful, and he had to give up those countries in 
consequence of his defeat at Gaza, in b. o. 217. In Asia Minor 
he had t« combat Achaeus, who had for a time maintained himself 
as an independent mier, but was finally conquered by Antiochns, 
B. o. 214. His most important nnderttdcing, however, was a seven 
years' war, from b. 0. 212 to 205, in which he endeavoured to 
recover the revolted provinces of eastern Asia. He met indeed 
with great success, but found it impossible to subjugate the Par- 
thian and Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded a peace 
with them, in which their independence was finally recognised. On 
his return ho renewed the war with Ef;;ypt, and this lime he was 
more BuoceBsfiil, for he conquered Coelo-Syria and Palestine. In 
B 0. 196 h« otoflsed over into Europe and made himself tnastsT of 
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thB Thndan Cheraonesiu. The Bomans iodoeil demanded of him 
to restore this oonqnest to Macedonia ; hnt Antiochne, being ni^ed . 
on b; Hannibiil, who in b. 0. 195 arrived at his court, refuBud, and ? 
begnn to think of attacking the Bomana themselves. The eiecutioD 
of this plan, however, was delated until b! c. 192, when on the in- 
vitation of the ^tolians he s^in crossed over into Europe. How- 
ever great he may have been in his eastern campaigns, it is certain 
that daring his invasion of Greece, from which ne was driven by a 
defeat at Thermopylae in b. o. 191, and the whole cf the remainder 
of bis reign, we are not lufortned of any action that conld raise 
him above the ordinary range of eastern despots. His fleet also O . ' 
suffered two defeats, and be himself was finally conquered by the O^'^ 
t wo SciE JoSi in B. C. 190, in a battle near J^agneaia, at the foot of — 
mount SipyluB. This battle broke the power of tbe Syrian empire cC 
for ever, for the king had to give np all bis dominions west of mount C. 
Taurus, to surrender bis elephants and ships of war, and to pay the 
heavy sum of fifteen thousand talents. He was killed a few years 
later during his attempt to rob a wealthy tomple of its treasures, 
and was succeeded by his son Selencos IV., surDaned Philopator, 
who reigued from B. c. 187 to 175. 

4. The Syrian empire, thus redoced within narrow limits, con- 
tinued to eibt for more than a century auder a long saccession of 
contemptibie rulerg^ Jtinge .iigtorjis fulljaf atrociouVcrimes, an^ 
who oontiniie3(Vom time to time to be involved in wars witli Egypt 
about tbe possession of Phoenicia and PalesUne, the eternal bone 
of contention between Egypt and Syria. After the time of Anti- 
ochus the Orcat, the power and influence of Rome in the affairs of ^ , 
the kingdom increased from year to year, until in B. o, 65 Pompe; C. 
made the kingdom a Roman province, and deposed its last king j 
Antiochus XllL, surnamed Asiaticas. The kingdom, composed as 

it was of most helc rogen eoos elements, without any internal bond 
of union, couI3~be kept together by the sword alone, and as the 
warlike character of tbe Syrian rulers began to disappear soon after 
the foundation of the empire, its fate could not possibly have been 
other than that which history reveals to ds; the provinces which 
. felt strong enough, asserted and maintained their independence as 
distinct states, and the remainder fell an easy prey to the Bomsns. 

5. Independently of the eastern kingdoms o f Parthia a nd Baotria. 
which were formed out of provinces of tbe Syrian empire, some 
minor states sprang up in Asia Minor. The greater part of that 
vast peninsula had been united by Lysimachns with his kingdom 
of Tbraoe; but during the wars in which he was involved during 
the later years of his life, a large portion of it fell into the bands 
of SeleacuS, while in other parts independent principalities arose, 
Buch as — (]-) Vbe state of the Gaktians, formed by Imnds of Oeltic 
tribee, which, after ravaging Macedonia and Oreece, had migrated 
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into Asia Minor, and established tbemselves there by their victory 
over Selencna near Aocyn, \a b. c. 280. (2.) The kingdom of 
Fei^nius; its first rulera, Attains and Eomenea, were wise and 
brave, and extended their dominion in all directions. The Pei^ame- 
nian ooort was on a small 'scale what the Alexandrian was on a lai^a 
scale. The kioge watched over the material interests of their sub- 
jects, and patroniaed the arts and literature by a liberal application 
of the public money. The library of Pergamns was, nest to that 
of Alexandria, the most celebrated in the ancient world. The 
kingdom was allied with Rome at an early period, add its last two 
kings, Attains III. and IV., stooped to the lowest flatteries towards 
the Romans, who obliged the last king to bequeath his ki n g dom to 
Uiem. (3.) The kingdom of Bithynia was formed about thesame 
time as that of Fergtmns, and coutinued its existence uutil b. o. 74, 
when Nicomedea III. Wjn wftthpH hia kin p;< jom t o the Romans. 
(4.) Armenia became an independent kingdom during the later 
years of Antioohus the Great. Pootna and Cappadocia had been 
formed at an earlier period, out of hereditary aatrapiea of the Per- 
sian empire, and their dynaatiea were connected with the fiuuily of 
the kinga of Persia. 

6. Egypt had been assigned as a province to Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagos, Bumamed Soter, in b. c. 323. After the murder of Per- 
diccaa, he enlarged his dominions by the conquest of Coelo-Syri& 
and Phoenicia. In his defeat by Demetrius off Salamis in Cyprus, 
Ptolemy lost that important island ; but notwithstanding this 
reverse, he following the example of Antigonus and Demetrius, 
assumed the title of king of Egypt, b. c. 306, and this kingdom 
ever afterwards remained hereditary in the dynasty of which he 
waa the founder. After the battle of IpsuB, in which be seems 
not to have taken a prominent part, he devoted himself almost 
entirely to promoting the internal prosperity of his kingdom, and 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences, objects which were pursued 
with equal zeal by hb two successors. He made Egypt a great 
xailitary and maritime state. Uia capital Alexandria became the 
' great centre of commerce and Greek culture for the eastern and the 
western world. His most celebrated institution was the Museum, 
which waa connected with the royal palace, and contained the well- 
known Alexandrian library, and residences for scholars, philosophers, 
. and poets. But he end his two successors, who thus nobly exerted 
themselves, were, after all, foreigners to the country; and the men 
whom they employed to carry out their designs were likewise for- 
, signers — Greeks and Jews. The native Egyptians, though they 
I must to some extent have become hellenized, continued to cherish 
' their inflexible and stubborn hatred to foreigners and foreign institn- 
' tions, and bore their yoke in sullen seclusion. The splendour of 
the court of the Ptolemies therefore was, and always remained, an 
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ezoUo plant, which could not take root in the foreign mil; and I 
consequently it cannot mnch eurpriBe ns to find that the later | 
Ptolemies abandoned the high objects aimed at b^ the fonnden of ] 
their dynasty, and employed the treasurea of their kingdom in sat- i 
bfying their sensual pleasures and passions, until in the end the 
Alexandrian court became as notorious for its imm oral ities and ilg ' 
h^ors, as it was distJDgnished for its wealth and splendour. 

TTla B. 0. 285, Ptolemy Soter abdicated in favour of his youngest 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned from b, c. 285 to 247, to 
the exclusion of bis two elder brothers, Ptolemy Cerannus and 
Heleager. His father died in B. c. 283. The long reign of Phila- 
delphus was majkcd by few eveale of importance, except the usual 
hostilities with Syria, and the conclusion of a treaty with the 
Bomans. His chief care was directed to the internal administni' 
tion of bis kingdom, and to the patronage of literature and the 
arts. The institutions founded by bis father attained, under his 
fostering care, rbe highest prosperity. Natural history, in particu- 
lar, was studied at Alexandria with great ardour, and many impor- 
tant works on science were produced. In his reign the Egyptian 
priest Manetho wrote a history of JBgypt in Greek ; and it ia snid i 
to have been by the king's command that the sacred writings of the I 
Jews were translated into Greek (the Septuagin tl. Under him the ' 
power of Egypt rose to its greatest height, for bis dominions com- 
prised, besides Egypt itself and portions of Ethiopia, Arabia, aud 
Libya, the important provinces of Phoeoieia, Coelo-Syria, Cyprus, 
Lyoia, Caria, and the Cyclades; and in most of these countries he 
established numerous colonies. Cyrene also became united with £ 
bis kingdom through a marriage. In his private ehancter, how- 
ever, Philadelphus does not appear in a favourable light, and bis 
court already exhibited many scenes which show that be and those 
who surrounded him were becoming demoralised and degraded 
orientals. 

8. He was ancceeded by his eldest son Ptolemy Energotes, from 
B. 0. 247 to 222. This king was successftil in his wars agunst 
Syria; and the Asiatic provinces of that emjdre, as far as Bactria 
and India, submitted to him. From this great expedition he was 
recalled by news of an insurrection in Egypt. At the same time, 
his fleet was actively and sncoeaafully engaged in the eastern parts 
of the Mediterranean. His eastern conquests, however, appear to 
have again fallen into the hands of Seleucus of Syria, and he retdned 
only the maritime parts. Like his father, he maintained friendly 
relations with Rome, and largely added to the treasures of the 
Alexandrian library. He was succeeded by bis son Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, from b. c. 222 to 205, whose reign was the commencement 
of the decline of the E^ptian empire. Its very beginning ia 
Btained with crimes of the darkest hue. The monarch gave him* 
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self np to lodoleDce and Inxnry, leaviDg the whole adminiatritioii 
in the hands of his mintatera. The kingdom rai)idlj decayed, and 
Antiochua the Great of Syria, not alow to profit by this state of 
things, for a time made himself master of Phoenicia and Coelo- 
Syria ; hat in the end he was defeated and obliged to oooclude peace 
with Egypt. After this Ptolemy, without any restraiot, indnlged 
in every vice and debauchery, and his mistreBses and favonrites 
were allowed to manage the affairs of the state in whatever way 
they pleased. But he still continued to some extent to patronise 
letters, and supported the Romans with supplies of grain during 
their second war with Carthage. Philopator was succeeded by his 
son Ptolemy Epiphanes, from B. 0. 205 to 181, who was only five 
years old at the time of his father's death. The king of Syria 
and Macedonia, availing themselves of this opportunity, wrested 
from Egypt Coelo-Syria, the Cycladea, and its possessions in Thrace. 
The ministers of the yonng king solicited the intervention of Rome 
in behalf of their master. The Romans demanded of the eon- 
qnerors to restore to Egypt its possessions, but the demand was 
evaded by private arrangements among the different courts, and in 
B. 0. 193 king Ptolemy married Cleopatra, a Syrian princess. So 
long as be was nnder (be guidance of wise men things went on 
pretty fairly, hut he soon became tired of such advisers, and having 
removed tbem by poison, followed the example set him by his 
father, until he himself too was cut off by poison. 

9. At bis death he was sncceedcd by his infant son Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, who reigned till B. c. 146. His mother Cleopatra under- 
took the regency, and maintained order and tranquillity in the 
kingdom ; but after her death in B. c. 173, the administration was 
left to unworthy and unprincipled &vountes. Henceforth the his- 
tory of Egypt, whose kings were nnder the almost absolute control 

' of Rome, consists of a snccession of disgusting details, and it may 
safely be asserted that a more contemptible set of mlera never dis- 
graced a throne than the later Ptolemies. Under their wretched 

! rule the state continued its miserable existence until the year b. c. 

. 30, when the dissolute Cleopatra made away with herself, and Eg3rpt 

' became a Roman province. 

10. After the overthrow of the independence of Greece in the 
reign of Philip, the ftther of Alexander, a great change gradually 
took place in the minds of the Greeks. Their stern notions about 
the sovereignty of the people, and the position of the citizens, had 
to undergo considerable modifications. Until then a citizen had 
been not so much a free individual agent, as a member of a po- 
litical community, in which the person was absorbed, while every 
Btrsnger not belonging to the same community was regarded as a 
being beyond the protection of the law, or even as an enemy. But 
under the Macedonian and Boman nnprenucy, the indiTidualitj of 
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every msu became more importaot in proportion as hia character of 
ratizeo lost in value and dignity. With this feeling the undivided \ 
ioterest in the welfare of the state and the all-powerful patriotism | 
of fonner days liliewiae disappeared. The narrow democratio cota- I 
muuities of single cities were broken up, and enlarged into eon- 
federaoies; these and the great monarchies which were formed ont 
of ihe empire of Alexander, and with which many of the Bcaltered 
Greeks were incorporated, gradually accustomed them to live at 
peace with their neighbours, to regard themselves as merabera of 
one large state, and to sacrifice the rifrht of governitig tLemselves 
in petty and turbulent states to the idea of lai^er political bodies. 
Even the national feeling of the Greeks, and the strong contrasts 
between hellenism and barbarism, were softened down by the amal- I 
gamation of the Greeks and Orientals in the monarchies of the / 
Buoueseors of Alexander, whenee the exclusive Greeks of former | 
times now became to some extent cosmopolites. 

11. Their notions about religion had experienced a similar change. 
The undonbting and child-like faith of the early times, when the 
gods were conceived as beings that took an interest in the joys and 
sorrows of mortals, had long since vsnisbed among the higher and 
educated classes, and was despised as superstitious. The pbiloso- 
pbical inquiries, from the time of Socrates downwards, had shaken 
polytheism to its foundations. Governments attempted to interfere, 
declaring themselves the defenders and upholders of the ancient 
national religion, and some philosophers wore even punished or 
banished on the ground of atheism. But it was of do avail ; an- | 
dent polytheism could not roaintun its ground, and was gradually 
making way for a purer and holier religion, which was intended to ) 
extend its blessings over all mankind, and teach them that they are I 
all governed by one God, whose loving-kindness towards all knows / 
no bonnds. 

24 
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BOOK III. 



HISTORY OF ROME, CARTHAGE, AND THE 
NATIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ITALY AND IT8 INHABITANTS. 

1. Italt is tbe micldle one of tlie three peainBtilas in wliich 
BODthero Europe terminates; it extends from tbe foot of the Alpe 
to the straits of Sicily, which island itself eeems at one time to have 
formed its sontherDmosl part. The whole peainBula is traversed by 
the chain of the Appenines, which, commencing at the western ex- 
tremity of the AIpe, run in a sonth^eostern direction, in anch a 
manner aa to constitute as it were the spine of Italy. These moun- 
tains, however, do not form a mere ridjie rising between the two 
aides of the peninsula, but form broad plateaus connected by paasea. 
The broad low lands in tbe north between the Alps and the Appe- 
nines, however, do not, either geograpbioally or hiatorically, belong 
to ancient Italy. The eastern part of the peninsula which sinks 
down towards the basin of the Adriatic has few and unimportant 
rivers, and few harbours; the western part, on the other hand, has 
many navigable rivers, and is a hilly country with many harbours 
and bays, which sinks down towards the west and south, to the 
point where the fertile plain of Campania begina, Tbe Itslian 
peninsula has, on the whole, the same temperate and genial climate 
aa Greece ; it is healthy in the hills, and, generally epeaking, also 
in the plains; but the coasts of Italy are not so richly articulated 
as those of Greece ; and the sea around it is not studded with those 
nnuerous islands, which made the Greeks a maritime nation. 
Italy, on the other hand, baa superior advantages in its rich broad 
valleys traversed by rivers, and in the fertile slopes of its hills, 
which are fitted both for agriculture and for pasture. The vast 
plun in the north between the Appenines and the Alps, which was 
not regarded as a part of Italy, notil a very late period, is watered 
by the river Fo and its numerous tributaries. 

2. It has already been observed that, when at some remote 
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Kriod of which history fnrnisbes no informatioit, the oationa of th« 
do-Germanic family migrated into Europe, one branch of it de- 
sceoded from. the north npoo Italy, and continued it« migration 
aoQthward ao long aa' nature set no inaaperahle barrier to their pro- 
gresB. The tribes therefore which occupied Italy were akin to 
thoae which settled in Greece. Tbis aaanmption is fally boroe out 
by the laugusges of the Greeks and Italians, the roots and inflec- 
tions of which are so much alike, that their origioal identity cannot 
be mistaken. This original identity of the nations of Italy and 
Greece is perhaps most appropriately expressed by the name of Pe- 
las^une, which ia given to most of the primitive inhabitants of ^ 
both Greeee and Italy, and may be viewed as the appellation com- 
mon to all the tribes of the Indo-Germanio stock which ultimat«ly 
fixed their abodes on the coasts of Asia Minor, the islands of tba 
iEgesn, Greece, and Italy. The time when the immigration into 
the Italian peninsula took place belongs to so remote a period, that 
not even a tradition aboot it has beeo preserved ; and the Italian 
nations, like moat other ancient peoples, regarded themselves aa 
antnchtons or earthborn. 

3. But, although all the original iahabifants of Italy belonged 
to the same stock, yet in the course of time the languages, the 
chief criterion of nationality, of the diflerent tribes, underwent 
changes and modifications so great that to the untrained mind ihey 
aeaome the appearance of di^rent langaages, while in reality they 
are only different dialects of the same primitive tongue. So far as 
our knowledge at present goea, we are enabled to distinguish three \ 
original Italian languages, the lapygian, the Etruscan, and the Ita- / 
liao proper, as we may call it, the last of which embraces the dia- 
lects of the Latins, Umbrians, Marsians, Volscians, and SabelliaTis. 
The langaages spoken by all these tribes are but dialects of one and 
the same branch of the Indo-Gennanic stock. That which presents 
the greatest peculiarities is the lapygian in the extreme south-east 
of Italy ; it exists in numerous inscriptions which hare oot yet been 
deciphered, though it is evident that the jangnage ia Indo-Qermania, 
which also accouats for the facility with which the people in that ^ 
Dart of Italy afterwards became hellenized. The lapygians were no 
doubt the most ancient inhabitants of Italy, and had been pushed 
into the south'eastern corner by other immigraota pressing upon 
them from the north. The central part of the penineula was 
inhabited by those nations whose history determines that of the 
whole, and which may therefore be termed the Italians. They are 
divided into two main branches, the Latios and Umbrians, to the 
latter of which belong the Marsians and all the Samnite or Sabcl- 
lian tribes. The languages spoken by these tribes farmed one dis- 
tinct group of the Indo-Germanic family, and it was at a compara- 
tively late period that it bianohed out into the difTerent dialects, 
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wKich we now kaoir partly from inscriptiooB and partly fti>m tlie 
literature of the Romaas. 

4. The Etniacan a, Tuscans, or Tyrrheniana form the strongest 
possible contrast to the Latin and Sabelliaa tribes as well as to the 
Greeks, and all we know of their tnannera and customs leads as to 
infer that they were widely different trom all the branches of that 

, family which we have called Pelasgian. This is more particularly 
striking in their religion, which was of a gloomy and fantastic 
character, deUghtjog in mysteries, and wild and savage notions and 
rit«s. The same striking peculiarities are exhibited in the lan- 
goage of the Etruaoans, the nnmerous remnants of which in inscrip- 
tions stand so isolated, that as yet no one has been able to decipher 
them, or to assign to the language, with any degree of certainly, the 
place which it occupies in the classificatiou of languages. It is 
equally impossible to determine from what quarter the Etruscans 
migrated into Italy, though it is highly probable that they came 
from the valleys of the Baetian Alps, the native name of the Etrus* 
cans being Basena, which may possibly be conuected with Raetia. 
That they immigrated from the north, not by sea, ia rendered 
further probable by the lact that all their great towns were built in 
the interior of the conntry. There was, however, a traditjon in 
antiquity, according to which the Etruscans were Lydians, who 
bad migrated inta Italy from Lydis. But even ancient critics saw 
the absurdity of this tradiUoD, inasmuch as the religion, the laws, 
the manners, and the laogoage of the Etmsoans did not bear the 
slightest resemblance to those of the Lydians. It is possible that 
some band of Auatio adventurers landing in Italy may have nven 
rise to the story, but it is more probable that the whole is based 
up«Q some mistake or some etymological speculation, for there 
existed in Lydia a town called Tyrrha and a tribe called Torrebi. 
But before ihe Etruscans immigrated into the country which to 
this day bears their name, it was probably inhabited by a race more 
closely akin to the Latins and Sabellians, that is, a people belong- 
ing to what we have called the Felasgian race. 

5. It is historically certain, that previously to the great Celtic 
immigration into Italy, the Etruaoans occupied the country north 
of the river Po, and extended eastward as &r as the Adige. The 
conntry south of the Fo was occupied by Umbrians. When the 
Celtic hordes poured down from the Alps upon the fertile plains 
of Lombardy, the Etrneoans being pushed forward pressed upon 
the Umbrians, and finally settled in Etruria on the south-west of 
the Appenines. There they completely aubdned the previously 
established race or races, and maintained their own nationality, in 
spite of the infiuenoe of their southern neighbours, down to the 
time of the Roman emperors. In the south the river Tiber sepa- 
rated the Etruscans from Rome, though they are said at different 
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times to have advanced beyond that river, and even into Cnnipania. 
Bodies of Etruscans also are said to have received settlements a( 
Borne, and it can hardly be donbted that the dynasty of the Tar- 
quins, to which the last kings of Rome belonged, was of Etruscan 
origin ; though it is siopular, that duriHg the regal period Etruria , 
exercised no important influence upon either the language or the 
customs of the Romans. The £tru3Cans from very early times 
applied themselves to navg^tion, commerce, and industry, in oonse- i 
qnenoe of which their^ities rose to a 1)u;b degree of prosperity aod 
independence ; and this was probably t^ reason why they were less I « 
warlike than the Romans and Sabellians, and began ^t an early 
period to avail themselves of- the eervices of mercenaries.^ The 
earliest constitution oftha^Etruscan cities seems to hav94)eenj on 
the whole, like that of Rome. ^ 9^^ fcities, each governed by a (' 
lucumo or king, formed a confe d erac Jfc hi oh , however, appears to / 
have been very loosaij and in each git^lie nobles and the com- i 
monalty were as flerceljhopjx^d )a each other as at Rome. * * 

6. The last immigratim iAo Italy from the north is that of the 
Celts or Ganls, who, expSliB^the Etruscans and -Umbrians, took 
possession of the extensive country between the Alps and Appe- 
nines, and advanced southwaffl^S far as Picenum. The conntry 
thus occupied by tbcm bbre iSb name of Gallia Ciealpina, to distin- 
guiah it from Gau^ bfeyond th^^fR The. time when the Gauls 
made their first- appearance in Italy is not quite certain, thoagh it 
was proirabl^ about the period of the Tarquins. They did not, 
however, rest satisfied with the country on the 4)orth and east of 
the Appenines, but made frequent attempts upon Etruria and 
Rome itself, which was once conquered and destroyed by tbem ; 
but they never succeeded in permanently establishing themselves 
on the south or west of the Appenines. 

7. The coasts of southern Italy were occupied at an early period -^ 
by Greek colonies, whence that conntry is generally designated by 
the name of Magna Graecia or Great Greece. In the Homerio 
poems Italy seems to be unknown to the Greeks; but at the time 
when the Theogony of Hesiod was composed, they appear to have 
been well acquainted with the coasts of Italy, and it was probably 
not long after that the Greeks commenced to establish their colo- 
nies there. The most ancient of these settlements was Cumae in 
Campania, founded by Asiatic merchants as a commerciarTaotorj. 

It is said to have been three hundred years older than Syb ans, 
Thich was founded in b. c. 723. But the earliest Greek colony in 
Italy of which the date is known, is Rbegium, which was founded 
in B. c. 746; this is the mc«t ancient fact in the history of Italy 
that is chronologically certain. But the foundation of these eolo- -^ 
niee was followed in rapid succession by that of many others ; and 
daring the same period the coasts of Sicily also were occupied t^ 
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Greek BettlemeDta. The influeDce exercised by these colonies upon 
the civilisation of Italy was immense, and the whole of the south 
' of Italy in particnlar beaame completely hellenized, in consequence 
of the facility with which the Greek kngoBge and Greek coBtoniB 
were adopted by the oativA. 



CHAPTER II. 



1. The Latin branch of the Italian nations probably occupied at 
• one time the western coast of Italy, ^rom the Tiber to the straits 

of Sicily, and even a portion of Si^uitself. They appear in 
history nnder different names, such aa ^ulj, Latini, Aosoaes, and 
Opioi. In the sontfacrnjiarts, aa well as in Sicily, their nationality 
was overpowereilTry the GTreelt colonies, in consequence of which 
they were complelely helleniMd; m 'Campania they were early con- 
quered and subdued by a bflktf oftEe~'SabeJlian nation, which 
established itself in the country, and in conjunction with the Greek 
oolonista modified the national character of the origioal infaabitaDtS. 
/ Hence the Siculi, Ausones, and other southern branches of the 
. Latin race, cannot be expected to act any prominent part in the 
^ history of Italy. But in Latin m the case was different ; there no 
'' Greek colonies were founded, and the Latins, an«r hard stru^Ies 
) with their northern and eastern neighbours, the Etruscans, and 
■, Sabines (the Sabellians), succeeded in maintaining their independ- 
i eucc. Thirty of the towns of Latium formed a political confede- 
racy, of which Alba Longa was the head. The confederates, called 
populi Alben$e», Banaallj celebrated a common festival in honour 
of Jupiter Latiaris. Another similar confederacy was that which 
'. held its meetings in t he grove of D iapa at Arieia. In later times 
the Latins, who bad forme3~these ancient confedeiacies, called 
themselves Pritci Latini, the ancient Latins, to distinguish them- 
selves from the LatJn colonies CBtablisbed out of Latium, in different 
parts of Italy. Rome itself was in all probability originally do 
more than one of the thirty Latin towns belonging to Alba, for 
which reason it is sometimes called a colony of Alba. 

2. The most ancient part of the city of Rome was situated on the 
Palatine, one of the many hills which rise on both banks of the 
Tiber, at a dbtanee of about twenty English miles from its mouth. 
The time of its foundation is unknown, though it was in antiquity, 
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and Htill is generally aaanmed, for the sake of coaTeoieace, that it 7 <" ^ 
was built in the year B. o. 75S. But there can be no doubt that / J '^ ' 
Rome as a Latin town bad existed long berore that time. Accord- 
ing to a Blory which aroae in Italy at an early period, and probably 
owed its origin to the mere fact that the BomaDS ethnologically -^ 
belonged to the same race as the Trojann, the foanders of Rome 
were descended from the Trojan ^Dcas, who, after the desiniction 
of Troy, had landed with a few followers on the coast of Latium. 
Numitor, king of Alba Longa, and a descendant of ^neas, says 
the story, was deprived by hia brother Amulius of his throne, and 
his daughter Rhea Silvia was made a priestess of Yesta, to remove 
all appiehensioDS for*tbe future, since, as a vestal, she was not 
allowed to marry. But the uncle's design was thwarted, for Rbea 
Silvia became by Mars the mother of twins, Bomulus and Remus. 
Amulius endeavoured to get rid of the infants by exposing tbem in 
B basket on the banks of the Tiber, which happened to have over- 
flowed the conntry; but the basket was thrown on dry land, and 
the babes were suckled by ft she-wolf, and afterwards brought up 
by a shepherd. When they had grown up to manhood, they 
became through an accident acquainted with their history, and the 
injustice done to their grandfather. With the aid of their comrades 
they restored Numitor to the throne of Alba Longa, and built the 
town of Rome on the Palatine hill, on the left bank of the river 
Tiber. In a dispute about the name to be given to ihe new town 
Bomulus slow his brother Remus. This le^nd is evidently a pure 
fiction, and Romulus hii^sejf a mere invention to account for the 
name of Rome, like those we meet with, in innumerable instances, 
both in Greece and in Italy. 

3. The hiatory of Rome, from its foundation to the establishment 
of the republic, and in many respects down to its destruction by the 
Gauls, is so much mixed up with poetical and other legends, that it 
is impoaaible to say what is historical and what not. The few facts 
which can be gleaned are derived partly from ancient monuments, 
and partly from the institutions of later times, which occasionally 
Allow us to catch a glimpse of what must have been the original 
state of things. We are told that Rome was governed by seven 
tings before the abolition of royalty; each king has a fixed number 
of years assigned to his reign, and certain political, social, and re- 
ligious institutions are ascribed to him ; but historical criticism has 
shown that not the slightest reliance can he placed upon these 
details, for almost everything is arranged symmetrically, whence it 
is evident that the early history was in later times made up artificially 
from slender and vague traditions. For, during the Gallio conflagra- '><J ^ 
tion, about B. c. 390, nearly all the historical monuments perished. ' 
This being the case, it would hardly be necessary here to repeat tho 
stories of the several kings, some of whom are purely mythical, 
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were it not that these storieg are ho often alluded to by writ«m of all 
ages and couolries. For thia reason we shall give a brief outlioe of 
them all, accompaiijio^ each with a few critiealobserratioDstoshow 
how much of truth may be eontained in it. 

4. When the little town on the Palatine hill waa built, and sor- 
rouodcd by a ditch and a rampart, Romulus, as the story rnna, 
opened an asylum for people of every description, in order to 
increase the number of inhabitants. Everybody found a welcome 
reception ; but as few or no women were to be found in the new 
town, the population would have died out after a short time. Rom- 
ulus made applications to the neighbouring communities to obtain 
wives for his subjects, but his proposals bein^ treated with contempt, 
he resolved to obtain by stralagem what was refused to his honourable 
request. He inviied the neighbouring Subines and latins to come 
to Rome to witness certain festive games ; and when tbey were as- 
sembled his Romans iell upon the daughters of their guests, and 
carried tbem off by force. In coDsequence of this, Rome became in- 
volved in a war with the Sabines, which, however, was brought to an 
amicable conclusion by the intervention of the women, who threw 
themselves between the two armies, and declared themselves willing 
to share the fate of their new husbands. Peace' was then concluded, 
in which it was agreed that the Romans and Sahinea should be 
united in one state, on condition, however, that each nation should 
have a king of its own. The Sabines, under their king Titus Tatiua, 
then huilt a new town for themselves on the Capitoline and Qui- 
zinal hills, T. Titius dwelling on tbe Capitoline, and Romulus on 
the Palatine. This bappy union, however, did not last long, for 
after some years T. Titius wom slain at Laurentum, and Itomului 
thenceforth ruled as sole king of Rome, over both the Romans and 
Sabines. 

5. After this Romulus is said to have waged successful wars 
against Fidenae and the Etruscan town of Veii, the latter of which 
be compelled to give up a portion of its territory. His reign ex- 
tended over a period of thirty-eighl years, from B. c. 753 to 716, 
and his death was as marvellous as his birth, for while he was re- 
viewing his people, bis father Mars descended in a tempest, and 
bore him up to heaven. It was afterwards believed that he himself 
had become a god like his divine father, and that, under the name 
of Quirinus, he watched over the interests of the state he had 
founded. The Romans of later times naturally entertained the 
opinion that Romulus, the founder of their state, was the author 
of the ground-work of their political constitution. Hence he is said 
to have divided the whole people into three tribes, the Ramnes, 
Titles, and Luceres, each tribe into ten curiae, and each curia into 
a number of geutes. The original penate of one hundred mombeiB 

B aaid to have been increased to two hundred at tbe time vlwii 
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the Sabiaea nnited vith the RomanB in one state. The Ramnes in 
this division are the original Romans (Bamoes being in fact identical 
with Romani), the Titiea are the Sabinea, so called from their king 
T. Tatius. Bat vho the Lnceres were is uncertain, nor do we 
know the exact time when they became iocorporated with the other 
two tribes. Besides the people contained in the three tribes and 
their snb-diviBlonB, who constituted the sovereign people, we hear in 
the very earliest times of olients and slaves. The clients may be 
regarded as the retainers of certain families or gentes, and the 
person to whom a client was attached was called his patron (front 
paler, a father) — a name which seems to indicate that the relatioo 
subsisting between a patron and his olieot resembled tbat between a 
father and his son. The plebeians, or the commons of Rome, did not 
«xist in the earliest times, unless we regard the clients as plebeians. 
6. After the ascension of Romulus, a whole year is said to have 

Kssed away without a successor being elected, until at length the 
imans chose, from among the Sabinea, the wise and pious Numa 
Pompilius, who did for religion and the worship of the gods what 
Romulus had done for the political organisation of the state. His 
long reign of forty-three years, from b. c. 715 to 672, is described 
as a period of uninterrupted peace, during which the king was 
chiefly occupied in establishing the priesthood and the ceremonies 
connected with the worship of the gods. He first regulated the 
calendar by the institution of a lunar year of twelve months or 
three hundred and fifty-five days, of which some were set apart for 
religious purposes ; and then instituted the various orders or colleges 
of priests, as the flamines, or priests of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus ; 
the vestal virgins, the salii of Mars, the pontiffs who possessed the 
most extensive powers in all matters connected with religion ; and 
lastly, the college of augurs, whose business it was to ascertain the 
will of the gods by observing the flight of birds in the air and their 
manner of feeding. Numerous temples and allars also were built 
to the gods, and in all these matters Numa is said to have been , 
guided by the counsels of a divine being, tbe nymph Egcria, who '' 
favoured him with her presence in a sacred grove. Amid these 
pious operations his reign gUded away in profound peace, and the 
temple of Janus, which was built by Numa Pompilius, remaioed 
closed throughout the king's reign — a sign that Rome was not at 
war with any nation. There can be no doubt that many of the 
institutions ascribed in the legend to Numa, had existed from time 
immemorial among the Latins and Sabines ; his history seems, in 
£act, to be scarcely leas mythical than that of his predecessor. The 
religion of the Komans, which is almost described ss a device of S 
Numa, was in all essential points the same as that of the Greeks — S> 
a worship of nature and her various powers personified, but with 
this difference, that the Oreeks, being a more poetical nation, clothed 
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tbeir eODoeptionB and iieta in the form of namberleaa itoriea, of 
vhioh the Roman relt^on, in its ancient and pure state, is perfectly 
free. 

7. After the death of Numa Fotnpilius, the Romans chose Tullns 
Hostilius for iheir king from among the Ramnes. Hb reif^n, ex- 
tending from B. o. 672 to 640, was totally opposed in cbaracier to 
that of his predecessor, for he is said to have neglected the worship 
of the gods, and to have carried on aerioos wars with his neighbours. 
The first war was that with Alha Looga, the alleged mother-city of 
Rome. The two little states had indulged in mutual acta of 
violence, and as reparation was refused, arms were resorted to. The 
contest wa9 for a long time douhtful, till at length the commandera 
on both sides agreed that the dispute should be decided hy a combat 
of three brothers who were serving in. the Roman arm^, aoid bore 
the name of Horatii, with three brothers, called Curialii, In the 
army of the Albans ; and it was further agreed, that the victorioup 
party should rule over the vanqnished. The three champions now 
came forward on both aides ; and two of the Horatit were soon 
slain, but the remaiaing one was unhurt, while the three Curiatii 
were wounded. Horatiua then took to flight, and the three Albani 
pursued him at intervals from one another. Horatiua, who had 
foreseen this, turned round and slew them one after another. When 
the BomanB were returuiog home in triumph, Horatiua met bis 
sister, who hurst into tears when she saw her brother carrying 
among the spoils a garment she had wovcd with her own hands fur 
one of tbe Guriatii, to whom she had been betrothed. Horatina, 
enraged at her conduct on such an occasion, ran her through with 
his sword. For this outrage he was tried and sentenced to death ; 
but he obtained his aci^uittal by an appeal to the people, who wera 
moved by the thought of what he bad gained for his country, and 
by the entreaties of his father. This beautiful story, so mocb 
cherished by the RomaoH of all ages, is unquestionably no more 
than a popular tradition or poetical fiction, though tbe fact of Alba 
being overpowered by the Romans need not on this acoonnt be 
doubted. 

8. Alba was boaod by tbe terms agreed upou to recognise the 
supremacy of Rome, but the yoke was home with reluctance. 
During a war between Rome and Fidenae, in which the Albana 
ought to have assisted the Romans, they formed a treacberona 
design. When this was discovered by Tullua Hostilius, he, after 
the enemy was defeated, ordered the commander of the Albans to 
be put to death, and their city to be razed to the ground. His 
orders were immediately carried into execution. Tbe people of 
Alba are said to have been transferred to Rome, where the Caelian 
bill was assigned to them as their habitation ; some of the noble 
Alban famiitea obttuaed the full Roman fVanoluM, while the great 
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bodT of the people entered ioto a relation wbioh was neitlieT that 
uf full citizens nor of olieDta, but waa designated hy the name of 
plein as opposed to the patm, palricii or popMlm Romanut, bj 
wbicb oainea the old citiaens were henceforth dengnaled. The 
Btrength of Rome wsa thus doubled b; tbe fall of Alba, which mvf 
be regarded as an historical fiiot, though it is not likelv to bava 
taken place under the oiraumgtaiioes related in tbe legend. After 
the destrootioo of Atba, the Eoman king waged war against the 
Sabinea and Latins, over the latter of whom he claimed the same 
authority as that formerly exercised by Alba. Towards the end of 
hie reign, the diapleaaure of the gods at the neglect of their worship 
manifested itself Id various ways, and in the end Tullna Hostilins 
and his whole house were dwtroyed by Jupiter with a fiash of 
ligbtoing. 

9. After his death the Bomans elected Anons Marctns, a Sabine, 
from among the Titles, to the throne (b. c. 640-^16^. He was a 
relation of Numa, in whose footsteps he followed, tbongh he did 
not give hiiDGelf up wholly to reli^oua duties, for when ocoaston 
required, he displayed as much valour in the field as piety at home. 
The Latins, who had ooncloded a peaoe with his predecessor, now 
rose iu arms to assert their independence of Rome ; but in vun : 
many of their towns were taken, and the whole body of them was 
defeated in a pitched battle. Maoy thousands of them were trans- 
ferred to Roue, where, being settled between the Aventine and 
Falatine, they entered into the sane relation as that of the con- 
quered people of Aiba, that is, they became plebeians, whose num- 
ber now probably far surpassed that of the old citizens or patriiuans. 
We must not, however, suppose that all or even the greater number 
of the Latins were transferred to Rome, for the majority must no 
doubt be oonceived to have remaiaed in their towns and on their 
larmB or estates. Ancus Marcius extended the damioion of Rome 
as fur as the mouth of the Tiber, where he built Ostia, the port- 
town of Rome, and established salt-works. 

IQ. The reigns of Tullus Hoetilius and Anons Marcius are most 
remarkable, because they form the period during which Rome 
obtained its commonalty, henceforth the most interesting part of 
its population, on acoount of its persevering struggles to remove 
the wrongs under which it suffered, and to obtain as much power 
as was necessary to protect itself sgaioBt the oppressive tyranny of 
the patricians. These plebeians were personally free, but, being 
excluded from the political organisation of tbe patricians, they had 
no political rights, but only duties. The law, moreover, declared 
marriages betweeu patricians and plebeians illegal. The plebeians 
formed, in fact, an irregular mass without any organisation among 
themselves, except that they were divided, like the other Italians, 
into gHites or olana. It is farther remarkable that the legendfl 
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represent the first fonr kings of Rome as alternately belon^ng- to 

the Ramnes and Titles, that ie, to the LaUn and Sabine tnbes 

no kinp of the Luceres being mentioned. As to the remainiDg 
kings, Tarquiniue Priscns and Tarquiaius Superbus, the legends 
point lo Etniria as the country from which they came, though they 
are not described as Etmscans, but as descendants of a Corinthian 
Demaratus, who is said to have settled at Tarqninii in Etniria. 
Serving Tnllius, the sixth king, who in some traditions is described 
as an Ktniscan, is said by othcrB to have been a Latin, which latter . 
supposition is more iu accordance with the political reforms that 
are ascribed to him. It further deserves to be noticed that the 
Boman state, which, in the reign of Ancus Marciua, is described 
as comprising only a small portion of Latium, suddenly appears 
under his successor as a powerful monarchy, under which arohi* 
tectural works were constructed, challenging in grandeur and 
durability a comparison with the immortal struotures of the Egyp- 

11. The fifth king of Rome, Tarquinius Priscus, who Is said to 
have reigned from B. o. 616 till 578, is represented In all the 
traditions as a foreigner, who by his wealth and wisdom g»ned the 
fevour of AncuB Marcius, and after his death was elected king of 
Rome. After a successful war against the Sabinea he began the 
building of the great Capitoline temple, which was dedicated to 
Jnpiter, Juno, and Minerva, and was not completed until the reign 
of the seventh king. After peace had been concluded with the 
Sabines, he carried on a war with the Latins, whose towns he con- 
quered one after another, so that the whole country became subject 
to him. From some traditions it would seem that in the reign of 
Tarquinius Priscus the sovereignty of Rome was acknowledged by 
all the Latins, the Sabines, and the Etruscans. But what makes 
his reign still more illustrious than these conquests, is the great 
ftnd useful architectural works which he is said to have executed, 
such as the great sewer (cloaca maxima), by means of which the 
Forum and uie other low grounds were drained and secured against 
inundations of the river; and the great race-course for horses and 
chariots (ctVciw mazimw). The religion of the Romans, which 
bad before been of a simple and rustic character, is said through 
his influence to have become more pompons and showy; the gods 
were then first represented in human forms. He is also said to 
have increased the number of senators from two hundred to three 
hundred, which seems to sngsest that the third tribe, the Luceres, 
were then incorporated with the Roman state. Tarquinius Priscus 
is reported to have intended to give to the plebeians some kind of 
organisation, and to surround his extended city with a stone wall; 
but ho was prevented from executing these plans, which were 
nserved for his BUCcesBor. Tarquinius was murdered by the whu 
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of bte predecesHor, who looked npOD him as a usurper that had 
interfered with their legal claims to the saccesaion. 

12. TarqainivB Priscns was sncceeeded hj Serviua TuIIina, who 
reigned from b. 0. 578 to 534. He is described as a foreigner who 
was married to a daughter of Tarqninios, but his origin is uncer- 
taio. Bis reign is colebnited in history for three great measures; 
first, for the organisation he gave to the plebeiaos ; secondly, for his 
political reforms; and thirdly, for the fact that he surrounded the 
oity with a stone wall in those parts where it needed such protec- 
tion. He divided the whole body of the plebeians into thirty local 
divisions, four of which belonged to the city, and the remaining 
twenty-six to the country around it. Each of these divisions, called 
iribuj, was beaded by its own magistrate, and all the thirty tribes 
might meet for discussion in assemblies called comttia tributa, as 
distinguished from the meetings of the patricians, the comilta 
euriata. His political reform consisted in bis making property 
instead of birth the standard by which the rights and duties of the 
tntizens were to he determined. For this purpose he instituted a 
census, and divided all the people into five property classes, and 
these again into one bnndred and ninety-three centuries or votes, 

• which, however, were distributed in such a manner that all political 
power was virtually vested in the wealthy classes, so that for the 
moment the change was probably not a very violent one. A sixth 
class, consisting of the proletarians, or capite censi, had no political 
rights, but were at the game time exempt from military service. 
The assembly of the one hundred and ninety-three centuries (comitia 
cenluriata) embracing both patricians and plebeians, henceforth 
truly represented the whole body of the Roman people, and to it 
were transferred all the more important functions which until then 
had belonged to the assemblies of tbo patricians in their curiae. 
This reform, which was intended to place the plebeians on a footing 
of equality with the patricians, and to establish the king's power 01 
the broad basis of the whole people, drew upon Servius TuUius the 
hatred of the patricians, who, headed by Tarquinius, his own son- 
in-law, created a revolution, in which the aged Servius was mur- 
dered, and Tarquinius ascended the throne. 

13. Tradition represents this revolution in the following tra^o 
story. In order to propitiate the sons of his predecessor, Servius 
had given his two daughters in marriage to the two sons of Tarqui 
niuB, Lucius and Arnns. The former, a man capable of criminal 
actions, though not naturally disposed to crime, was married to a 
mild and virtuous woman, while the wife of his gentle brother Aruos 
was the very essence of wickedness. Enraged at the long life of 
her father, and at the indifference of her husband, who seemed to 
be willing to leave the succession to his more ambitious brother, 
she planned destruction for both. An agreement was entered into 

25 
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between her and Laoius, that he shodd kill hie vife, and she ber 
husband, aud that then she and Lucius shonld be united in majv 
riage. When these crimes were accomplished, Lucius, atimulated 
bj his fiendish wife, entered into s conapiracj with discontented 
patricians, with the view of destroying the aged king Serrius. 
About the harvest season, when many of the people were en^gei 
in the fields, Lucius Tarqninius appeared in the senate with the 
ensigns of royalty, and a baod of armed followers. The king, when 
informed of these proceedings, hastened to the curia, and called 
Tarquinius a usurper. The latter, then seizing the king, threw him 
down the stone steps. He was picked up bleediog and bruised, by 
bis thithful adherenis, who endeavoured to carry bim home ; but 
before reaching the palace, they were overtaken by the emissaries 
of L. Tarquinins. The king was murdered, and his body left lying 
in the street. Meantime Tullia, the wife of Tarqninins, impatient 
to receive the news of her husband's success, hastened to the senate, 
and saluted him as king. This unnatural conduct was too much 
even for L. Tarquinius, who bade her return borne. When on ber 
way back, the chariot drove through the street in which ber father's 
body was lying ; the mnles on approaching it reared, and the driver 
stopped i but Tullia ordered him to go oo, and the chariot passed . 
over the king's body, the hlood of which stained the garments of 
the unnatural daughter. The street in which this happened bore 
ever after the name of vicu* teeleratus, or the accursed street 

14. L. Tarquinius, snmamed Superbns, now ascended the throne, 
on which he maintained himself from b. o. bSi to 510. The con- 
stitutional reforms of Servius Tullius were abolished at once, and 
the labonrs of that king seemed to have been spent in vain. The 
acts of oppression ascribed to Tarquinius are almost incredible; but 
it cannot be denied that he was a man of great military skill, for 
he enlarged his kingdom more than any of his predecessors, and 
embellished the city with great and useful architectural structures. 
The Latin towns were compelled to conclude a treaty with him, in 
which Borne was recognised as the head of them all ; he conquered 
Suessa Pometia, the wealthy town of the Volscians, and strength- 
ened and extended the dominion of Bome by the establishment of 
colonies, such as Signia and Girceii, thus laying the foundation of 
Rome's dominion, for it was through such colonies, both Bomaa 
and Latin, that the power of Rome was established, and her lau- 

Kage and civilisation were dlfiused over all parts of the peninsula. 
It in spite of his military achievements, even the patricians began 
to show symptoms of discontent, for it was but too evident Ihat 
he aimed to do away with the senate, and establish himself as 
an absolute ruler. His acts of oppression towards the senate and 
the patricians, tbe heavy taxes and task-work demanded of the ple- 
beians, called forth feelingf among. his subjects which could not ba 
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miBtalen. Tbe king, it la saii, was harsEiaed by dreams and threat- 
ening prodigies; in this distress he gent two of his sons, Titna and 
Aruas, to consult the oracle of Delphi. To amuse them on their 
journey, he sent along with them a cousin, L. Junius Bratus, who 
had assumed the ch&racter of an idiot to escape being put to death 
by the king. When the princes had executed their orders at Del- 
phi, their curiosity prompted them to consult the god about them- 
Belvea also, and the answer given was that the throne of Rome 
should belong to him who, on returning home, should be the first to 
kiss his mother. Upon this it was agreed that the brothers should 
kiss their mother simultaneously, and that thus they should reign 
in common. But on their landing in Italy, Brutus, as if ialling by 
accident, without being observed, kissed the earth, the mother 
of all. 

15. Some time after this the Romans were besieging Ardea, the 
fortified town of the Rutulians. As the siege was protracted, it 
one day happened that while the king's sons and their cousin Tar- 
quinius Collatinus were discussing in their tent the virtues of their 
wives, it was agreed that the three should return home by night to 
surprise them, and see how they were spending their time. At 
Rome the princesses were found revelling at a lumrions banquet, 
but on coming to Collatia, they found Lucretia, the wife of Tarqui- 
DiuB Collatinus, engaged with her maids in spinning. Id this occu- 
pation she appeared so beautiful and lovely, that one of the princes, 
Sextus Tarqninius, a few days later, returned to Collatia, where as 
a kinsman he was hospitably received. But in tbe dead of nigbt be 
entered her chamber, and threatened to kill her, to lay a dead ulave 
by her side, and to declare that he had detected her in adulterous 
intercourse with him, if she would not consent to gratifv his lust. 
By the combination of these terrors he gained hb end. But on the 
ftJtowing morning she sent for her fether and her husband. Both 
came, accompanied by P. Valerius and L. Junius Brutus. Tbe dis 
consolate Lucretia related to them what bad happened, and having 
called on them to avenge the wrong, plunged a dagger into her breast 
The moment had now come for Brutus to throw off tbe mask ; be 
drew the dagger from her breast and vowed destruction to the royal 
house of the Tarquios. In this vow he was cordially joined by his 
friends who stood round the body of Lucretia, which was then car- 
ried into the market-place of Collatia. The people there at once 
took up arms, and promised to obey the commands of the libera- 
tors. Brutus then proceeded to Rome, where tbe sad tale produced 
the same efi'cct as at Collatia. Brutus, who held the office of trt- 
bunus celenim (commander of the cavalry), summoned a meeting 
of tiie people in tbe Forum, and it was unanimously decreed that 
king Tarquin should be deposed and banished, with all hia family. 
Lncretia's father remained behind aa commander of the garrison at 
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Borne, wLile Brotos set out; for Ardea to attacic tke king. Wben 
he aniTed in the cftmij, the soldiera confirmed the decree of the 

people, and the king, vho had gone to Home b; a difiereot road, 
finding the gates closed against him, took refuge at .Caere la 
Etniria. 

16. Such is the legendary story of a reTolation which for ever 
put an end to the kingly goverDmeiit at Borne. How much there 
IS of real history in it cannot be ascertained, though it scarcely 
admits of a donbt that TarqniniuB Superbos was the last king c^ 
Rome, and that bis rule had been very tyrannical, wiiateTet allow- 
ancea we may make for exaggeration. But whether the rerolation 
was accomplished in the quiet and rapid way in which the legend 
describes it, is more than donbtfU. Daring the period which is 
closed by it, Borne was an elective monarchy, and it is ooly ^ndei 
the later kings that we hear of sons claiming the right to succeed 
their fathers on the throne. The king, elected by and fiaom among 
the patricians, was the supreme magistrate, and as 8uch commander 
of the armies, supreme judge, and the high priest of the nation. 
His power was not absolute, for he had to consult the Senate, or 
conncil of elders, which existed at Rome as in most ivncieDt states. 
Its members were indeed chosen by tbe king himself, but their 
number, three hundred, seems to surest that the Senators were 
the representatives of the three tribes and the thirty curiae ; at all 
events the king was obliged, by cnstom, to listen to tbe advice of 
the senate, at whose meetings either he himself or his representa- 
tive (the prat/ectui urli) presided. Independently of the senate, 
the king's power was limited by tbe assembly of the people, that is, 
the old citizens or patricians, in their comitia curiata, until, by the 
reforms of Servius Tullius, the great national assembly, tbe comitia 
cenluriata, stepped into the place of tbe former. AD matters which 
bad to be brought before the assembly of the people, such as those 
connected with peace and war, the election of magistrates and pro- 
posals of nevr laws, were first discussed and prepared in the senato, 
and if sanctioned by that body, were then . laid before the people, 
who might either adopt or reject them. 

17. As to tbe state of civilisation among the Bomans during the 
regai period, we have every reason to believe that they were not 
very far behind our own ancestors during tiie middle a^s; for 
they had a regularly organised fonn of government, lived in towns 
surrounded by fortifications, had regular armies, and above all, loved 
and cherished agriculture, and constructed architectural works, 
which Btill attract the admiration of travellers. The legends con- 
tain many traits revealing to us the waja of living among the early 
Bomans. The art of writing, which was, no donbt, introduced 
among the Romans by the Greeks settled in southern Italy, was 
known during the regal period, but was not employed for literary 
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Eurposes. King Serviog TuIHqs ia said to have ooioed the first 
rasB, and to have marked it with the figure of eome animal, 
vhence the masiBpecunia for monej. 



CHAPTER III. 



1. ArTER the expnlfflOD of the Tarquins, b. c. 509, the people 
assembled in the comitja abolished the kingly dignity for ever, 
restored the laws of Serrina Tullius, and elected two ma^stratea 
from among the patricians, L. Junioe Brutus and Tarquinius Colla- 
tinna, who, under the title of praetors (afterwards consuls) were to 
cooduct the government for one year. These magistrates had the 
same power and the same insignia as the kings, except that the 
priest^ functions of the king were transferred to a new dignitary, 
called rex saerorum. The power of the patricians was virtually 
increased, inasmuch as two of their order might every year be 
raised to the highest magistracy. The senate and the comitia cen- 
turiata retained the powers assigned to them by Servius Tullius. 
The plebeiaos, being completely nnder the dominion of the patricians, 
were probably in a worse ooodition than they had been under the 
monarchy, as the king would natnrally favour the great body of the 
plebs, to have in them a counterpoise to the arrogant and ambitious 
nobles. The plebeians were excluded &om all the pnblic offices and 
from the right of contracting legal marriages with patricians. In 
the great national assembly the patricians carried every measure by 
the overwhelming numbers of their votes, so that the plebeians 
exercised scarcely any influence upon the elections and the passing 
of lews. The administration of justice, moreover, was completely 
in the hands of the patricians. TJnder such circumstances a conflict 
between the two orders could not he far distant, 

2. The yonng reffl^lic had from the first to maintain very serious 
straggles against hotli dolbeslic and foreign enemies. Even under 
the very first corfEuls n number of yonng patricians formed a con- 
spiracy, the object of which was to restore the exiled king. When 

^t was discovered, Brutus, with a stenBss peculiarly characteristic 

^pf a Homan, ordered the guilty parties, and among them his own 

two GODS, to be put to death. But the ^atest danger came from 

Etruria, where Tarquinius, the exiled king, had solicited and oh 

25* 
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tuned the aid of PoraennB, lara o r lord of Clnsmm. The Etruscan 
chief mareted sfrainst iloin^'anH~eBuil)lis£cd himself on the hill 
Janiculum, on the right hank of the Tiber. The war with this 
powerful coIoDj was aflerwarda greatly embellished by tradiCioa 
and popular lays, in which the glory and valonr of the republican 
BoDisns appear in most brilliant colours. Oace, it ia aaid, the 
Bomans crosBed the Tiber for the purpose of driving the invader 
from his elronghold, but were repulsed and obliged to return to the 
city. The enemy would have followed them across die river, had 
not Ho ratiua C ocles. a valiant and powerful Roman, who was in- 
trusted with the guarding of the wooden bridge (/wn« tvilifn'vi), 
with two comrades kept the whole hostile army at bay, while the 
Romans were engaged in breaking down the bridge. Soon he 
even dtanissed his two companions and alone resisted the attacks 
of the foe, until the crashing of the timber and the shouts of his 
fellow-cilizens announeed to him that the work of demolition waa 
completed. He then prayed to Father Tiber to receive him and 
his arms in his sacred streBm, and leaping into the river safely 
swam across amid showers of darts sent af^r him by the Etmscang. 
His grateful countrymen rewarded him with a statue in the comitium 
and with as much land as he could plough round in a day. A 
similar reward was given to Mueius Scaeyola ; for when during the 
protracted siege Rome was suffering ?rom famine, that heroic youth, 
with the sanction of the Senate, undertook to deliver the city by 
murdering the ohief of the Etruscans. He secretly made his way 
into the enemy's camp, and being acquainted wiih the Ktruscan 
language contrived to reach the tent of Porsonna. But by mistake 
he killed the king's scribe instead of the king himself. He waa 
seized, and as the king was endeavouring by threats tA extort his 
confession, Muciua thrust his right hand into the fire which was 
burning on an altar close by, to show that he dreaded neither death 
nor torture. From this circumstance he derived the surname of 
Scaevola, that is, lefl-banded. 

3. But however fascinating the stories arc in which the Bomans 
have clothed the first struggles of their republic for freedom and 
independence, wo know on good authority that Porsenna made 
himself master of Bome, and obliged the Bomans to purchase his 
departure by giving him hostages, end ceding to him one-third of 
'heir territory, that is, ten out of their thir|ijJocal tribes. It de- 
serves to be noticed, that throughout tbi^ivar, which b said to have 
been undertaken on behalf of the esil^Tarqui^as, he himself is 
never once mentioned as taking pftt in it. After the war, " 
senna also disappears, and is no more heard of. Absut the 
time, B. 0. 505, the Bomans had to carry on war against the Sal 
and some revolted towns of the Anruncsna, agamst botk -'^ 
their arms were eucoessful, A more formidable war, 
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broke out in b. c. 601 with the Latins, whom Tarquisins, Ihrongli 

the influence of a kinsman, is said to bave stirred up against Bome- 
Tbirty Latin towns conspired against Bonie, and, under these 
alarming ciroumstaneea, the Romans, thinking it safer to place the 
supreme power in the hands of one man, appointed, in b. c. 498, 
T. Lareins dictator, an office which eiisted in several Latin towns. 
This step kept the enemy in awe, and the plebeians at home in 
quiet submiEaion. The war lasted for Beveral jears, until it was 
brought to a close in b. C; 496, by the famous battle of la ke Reml - 

_hi8, on the road from Rome to Praeoesle. The Tjctory was gained 
by the Romans, in whose ranks the gods Castor and Pollux were — 
Been fighting. The whole account of this battle, which forma the 
close of the mythical period in Roman history, is thoronghly fabu- 
louB; the victory over the Latins cannot be true, as three years 
later, B. C. 493, they concluded a treaty with Rome, under Spurius 
Cassius, in which they were placed on a footing of equality with 
her, wilhout any previous dispute or feud being mentioned. King 
Tarquinius is said to have been wounded in the battle, and to have 
withdrawn to the Qreek tyrant of Cuma«, where he soon after died 
in B. c. 495. 

4. As long as Tarquinius was alive, and Rome was threatened 
by foreign enemies, the patricians did their best to keep the ple- 
beians in good humour, as they required their aid in the battles, 
for the main body of the Roman armies oonsisted of plebeians, and 

• without them it would have been impossible for the republic to 
maintain itself. But no sooner had tbe dangers passed away, than 
the patricians, disregarding everything but their own interests and 
privileges, gave the rein to their avarice and domineering spirit. 
The plebeians were free landed proprietors, without possessing the I 
franchise ; but they were obliged to pay the tributum or land-tax, ) 
and serve in the armies without pay. During the time of their J 
military service, their fields, if they were not overrun or taken by 
the enemy, were at all events neglected. The harvest time gene- 
rally manifested the deplorable consequences of this state of things, 
and the small landed proprietors, to escape from momentary dis- 
tress, had to borrow of their wealthy neighbours, who were gene- 
rally patricians, at an exorbitant rate of interest of from ten to 
twelve per'eent. Tbe law of debt at Rome, as in many other 
ancient states, was estremely severe, and if the debtor did not pay 
back tbe borrowed money at tbe stipulated time, his persoo and 
estate were forfeited to the creditor, who might seize and employ 

' him as if he were his slave, while bis family sank deeper and 
xieeper into misery. The patricians, who alone were entitled !o 
.occupy the public or domain land conquered in war, and had it . 
cultivated by their clients, who did not serve in tbe armies, were 
to a great extent exempted from the misfortuaea which might befal 
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the plebeians, and which appear to have become more serioM every- 

from the time of tlieir incorporatjon with the £oman state. 

_ . oppresaioD exerdeed by the patriciana became in the end 
unbearable, and as the law was all in favooT of the hard-hearted 
creditors, ihe plebeians in B. o. 495 rose in open rebellion, and in 
the following year seceded in arms to a hill a few miles distant from 
B«me, where they encamped, fully resolved not to return until they 
should obtain redress of their grievances. Bnt Menenius Agrippa, i 

who was sent to them as deputy by the senat«, prevailed upon them, I 

by the well-known fable of the Belly and the Afembers, to abandon \ 

their useless scheme, and promised that the evils under which they 
suffered should' be remedied. A compact was then concluded 1 

between the two estates, that all who had lost tfleir freedom through ! 

debt should be restored, and that fi ve tribunes of the plebs should 
be appointed, whose huaiaess it should be to protect the plebeians 
against any abuse of the authority of a magistrate, and whose per- 
sons were to he sacred and inviolate. At the same time twa 
plebeian aediles were appointed, who had the superintendence of 
public buildings, and exercised a control over usurers and mer- 
chants, to prevent unnecessary dearth of provisions. After the 
conclusion of this solemn compact the plebeians quitted the hi!', 
which, from these transactions, was ever after called the Sacred 
Mount. 

5. The contest between the two orders bad now commeoced, and 
some important advantages had been gained by the plebeians. 
Throughout the noble straggles which succeeded, the patrioiauB 
acted more or leEB the part of an exclusive caste, while the ple- 
beians represented what we may call the people. The stubbornness, I 
tenacity, and selfisbnesa With which the former clung to their rights 1 
and privileges, formed the strongest impediment to the steady and 1 
progressive development of the institutions of the slate. If they, 

with their clients, had succeeded in maintaining their eidusive 
rights of citizenship, Rome would have become a rigid oligarchy, 
its place in the history of the world would not have risen above 
that of many other petty republics, and in the end it would have 
miserably perished from mere want of vitality. This latter princi- 
ple rested with the plebeians, and in their struggles against aristo- 
cratic eiclusiveness, it bore the noblest fruit, and made Rome the 
mistress of the world. 

6. Shortly after the secession of the plebs, during which the 
cultivation of the fields had been almost entirely neglected, Rome 5- 
Buffered from dearth and famine, and when at length ships '^^^^IjL Jft 
with corn arrived from Sicily, the insolent patrician C. MareiiaJ^^^ipP 

_Coriolanns, proposed that none of it should be given to the pie" 
beians unless they consented to renounce tl^ advantages they had 
gained by their secession to the Sacred Mount. At this the pie- J 
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beiana were bo exasperated, that they oatlawed him and obliged 
him, in b. 0. 491, to take refuse among the Volaciaos, whom be 
persuaded to make an inroad into the Roman territory, promising 
that be would lead them aa their commander. Under his guidance 
thny advanced within five miles of the city, and notbing could 
induce bim to abandon his hostile undertaJdng against his own 
country, until he waB at length prevailed upon by the tears and - 
entreaties of his mother and bis wife to retreat. He is said to bave 
died soon after, overwhelmed with grief and shame. The Volscians, 
however, retained pOBSeseion of some of the Latin towns which they 
bad conquered. In ths year b. 0. 486, the same Spnrius Cassius, 
who had brought about the equal alliance with the Latin towns, 
concluded one on the same terms with the Hertiicans. By this 
union of the Romans, Latins, and Hcrnicans, fresh strength was 
gained against the .^quians and Volscians. This same year, in 
which Cassius concluded the league with the Ilernicans, is also 
remarkable as the one in which an agraria n law was first mentioned 
at Rome. The Roman state possessed very extensive domains of 
land conquered in war, which were not the property of any indi- 
vidual, but the nse of which was given up to the patricians on 
condition of their paying to the treasury a small suni as an acknow- 
ledgment. This domain land (ager jtuhlicui), however, came 
gradually to be regarded by its occupants as tbeir private property, 
which they had ciiltivated by their clients and slaves, and for which 
they did not always think it necessary to pay the rent to the state, 
for they themselves and they alone constituted the state. The ple- 
beians from time to time demanded likewise to be permitted to 
occupy portions of the public laud ; but whenever such an agrarian 
bill (tex agrario} was brought forward, it was met by the most ^ 
determined opposition on the part of the patricians. Sp. Cassius 
was the first Roman that is known to have proposed and carried an 
agrarian law, ordaining that a certain portion of the public land 
should be distributed among those plebeians who did not possess 
any landed property. The noble efforts of this man to prevent the 
growth of pauperism and to transform the poor into industrious 
husbandmen, who at all times constituted the mainstay of the 
Roman republic, were ill requited, for in the year after his consul- 
ship, B, 0. 485, be was sentenced to death by the patricians, and 
beheaded. The bouse in which he had lived was levelled with the 
ground, and the spot itself was declared accursed. Although the 
law had been passed in due form, the patricians prevented its being - 
carried into effect by every means in tbeir power. Many years 
afterwards, B.C. 473, a tribune Genucius arraigned the consuls 
before the commonalty for not allowing the law to he put in opera- 
tion, but on the morning of the day before the trial the tribune 
was found murdered in bis own house. These acts of violenoe and 
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injustice for a time intimidated tbe friends of the plebeians; bat 

their perseverance did not abate, and ultimately compelled the pride 
of the patricians to succumb. 

7. By these internal feuds and disputes, Bome was so much 
weakened that the Etruscans and .Mjuians were enabled to oonqner 
one town after another; and when at length, in b. c. 477, the whole 
clan of the Fabii, amounting to three hundred and six men, 
marched out against them, they were all slain b; the Etruscans on 
the banks of the river Cremera ; one only had remuned in Bome, 
and he became the ancestor of the Fabii, whom we meet with in 
later times. Nob long before this event, tbe Fabii had been proud 
and haughty champions of their order against the plebeians, but 
afterwards siding with the oppressed, they brought upon themselves 
the hatred of the patricians. This seems to have called forth in 
them a desire to emigrate ; they proposed to the senate to carry on 
a long protracted war gainst Yeii at their own expense. The 
request was readily granted, and amid the good wishes of the 
people they marched ^(ainst the enemy. They ravaged the country, 
and were successful in many an enterprise; but their success 
diminished their caution, and being drawn into an ambuacade by 
their desire to captnre a herd of cattle which had been sent out on 
purpose, they were surrounded by the enemy, and cut to pieces to 
a man. This story of the Fabii is only a popular legend, though 
not without an historical foundation. 

8. In the south and west the .^Jquians and Yolscians continued 
their inroads into the Roman territory. The former, so the story 
runs, had concluded peace with Rome, but their commander Grae- 
ohuB Cloelins nevertheiess led bis troops to mount Algidus, and 
thence they renewed their inroads every year. A Boman embassy 
appearing in his camp was scornfully received, and the Bomaa 
consul L. MinuciuB was defeated by the .^iquians and besieged in 
his own camp. Five horsemen, who had escaped before tbe lines 
were closed aronnd the camp, brought the disastrous news to Rome, 
and the senate appointed L. Quinctius Ci ncinnat ns dictator, b. q. 
458. The news of his elevation was brougETtoTiim on his &rm, 
which consisted of four jugera or acres, and which he cultivated 
with his own hands. The next day at dawn tbe dictator appeared 
in the Forum, and nominated L. Tarquitius bis master of the horse. 
All men capable of bearing arms were called upon to enlist, and ia 
three days he marobed with his army to mount Algidus. He sur- 
rounded the .^Iquians, and the Romans in tbe camp having received 
a signal that succour had arrived, broke through the surrounding 
enemy. A desperate fight then commenced; it lasted a long time, 
and when in tbe end the iEquians found that they were surrounded, 
they implored the dictator to spare them. Gracchus Cloelius and 
tbe other commanders wero put itt chains, and the rest were obliged 
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to lay down tlieir arma and pasa noder the yoke. The tova of 
Corbio end the ^quian oamp fell into the bands of the victors. 
Gincionatiia then letunied to Bome in triumph, and was rewarded 
with a golden crown. Afler having been invesled with the dicta- 
torship for no more than sizteen days, he laid dowD his office and 
returned to hia farm. This is aaid to have happened in B. 0. 458, 
bnt the whole atoiy, as related by Livy, seems to be only a beanti- 
ful poetical legend about the historical faot that Minncius was 
rescued by succour sent to him from fiome. The iBquians were 
indeed defeated, but the war againet them was continaed with 
varying success, until b. 0. 446, when in the battle of Corbio they 
were so mach weakened that for a time they were unable again to 
take up arms ^iiainst Rome. 

9. There existed in ancient Rome no code of written laws ; the 
administration of justice, based upon hereditary usage, was altogether 
in the hands of the patricians, who were oiWn guilty of acts of the 
moat flagrant injustice. With the view to prevent their arbitrary 
proceedings, and to acquire a knowledge of the law and its forms, 
the plebeians began to demand that a code of laws should be drawn 
up. The patricians, regarding this as an encroachment upon their 
prerogatives, offered a long and violent opposition to the demand. 
During these disputes, party animosity reached the highest pitch. 
In B. c. 471, the tribune Publilius Volero, amid the most fearful 
opposition, carried several laws, which enacted that the plebeian 
m^istrates (tribunes and aediles) should be elected by the plebeian 
oomitia of the tribes, and that these same comitia should have the 
power of passing resolutions (pUbiecita) on matters affecting the 
interest of the whole state. The excitement produced by these 
measures divided Rome into two hostile camps, and this feeling, 
bother with a terrible epidemic which carried off large numbers 
of all ranks, weakened Rome so much, that the JBqnians and Vol- 
sdiuiB dared to advance on their predatory excursions, which have 
already been noticed, as far as the very gates of Rome ; and Her- 
donius, a Sabine adventurer, with a baud of runaway slaves and 
exiles, who had actually taken possession of the Capitol, was ex- 
pelled only with great difficulty. The first formal demand for a 
written code of laws was made in b. c. 462 by the tribune C. Ter- 
entillus ArsB, and although it was violently opposed, the idea could 
Dot be crushed ; similar demands were afterwards repeated, and the 
plebeians were determined to carry their point. In b. 0. 457, the 
number of tribunes was increased from five to ten, it having 
probably been fuund that the previous number was insufficient to 
afford protection in all cases. Three years later, the bill of Teren- 
tillus Arsa was taken up apin, and it was at last agreed that the 
laws should be revised; it was further resolved as a preliminary 
step, that three senator should be sent to Athens to study the laws 
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and constitution of that republic and of other Creek states, and to 
bring back a report of such laws and institatjous as it mi^t seem 
derarable to adopt at Borne. 



CHAPTEB IT. 



FBOX THE DECEHTIRAL LXaiSLATION DOVN TO THZ FIHAIi 

aUBJUGATIOM OF LATIUM. 

1. After the return of the ambassadors from Oreece, both orders 
i^eed that a commission of ten patricians should be appointed to 
draw up a code of hiws, that tbej should have full power to act as 
they thought fit, and that for the time ail other magistrates, perhaps 
with the exception of the tribunes, should have their powers sas- 
pended. The decemyirs who entered upon their office in b, c. 451, 
performed the duty intrusted to them honestly and satisfactorily ; 
but as at the end of the year thejr task was not completed, they 
were unhesitatingly permitted to continue their office and their 
hibours for another year. The expectations of the people, however, 
were now fearfully disappointed, and every kind of cruelty was 
resorted to in punishing those plebeians whoveDtnred to express an 
opinion upon the proceedings of the Ten j nay, an aged and brave 
plebeian whose opposition they feared most, and who was serving 
against the enemies of Rome, was drawn into an ambuscade and 
assassinated by his own counti^men. At the close of the second 

f year, when the legislation was completed and the laws were engraven 
,, upon twelve tables, the decemvirs still pereisted in retaining their 
office, and would perhaps ^ave succeeded in their usurpation, had 
not the haughty Appi us Claudius, the most ioflnential among them, 
by his brutal lust and injustice called forth a fearful outbreak of the 
smothered discontent. He had conceived a desire to possess Yir- 
^gn^ia, the beautiful daughter of the plebeian Vii^nins, who was 
already betrothed to another. In order to gain this object, be 
prevailed upon one of his citeots to declare the maiden to be a run- 
away slave of his own, and to claim her sa his property before the 
tribunal of the decemvir. A lai^ concourse of people assembted 
in the Forum to witness the trial. Claudius assigned the maiden 
to his client ; but her father having oblalned permission to take 
leave of her, plunged a knife into her heart to save his child from 
dishonour. 

2. The excitement Id the city was immense ; the authority of 
the decemvirs was set at defiance by the people, and the army. 
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vfaiefa was en^^Aged agunst the BabiaeB, on learning what bad hap- 
pened, qnitted the camp and took poseeBsion of the Aventitie, 
KsoWed to leave Borne and seek a new home eleewbere. The ple- 
beianB with their famiiies then prooeeded to the Saored Mount. 
ValerioB and Horatins, two of ue most popular among the pa- 
tricians, were despatched to the plebeians to treat with them on any 
terms they might think fit. The plebeians demanded the right of 
appeal againet any magistrate, an amnesty for themselves, and that 
the decemviis ehonld be deposed. All was granted and sanctioned 
by the senate, and the plebeians returned to Rome. Appios Claudius i 
was thrown into prison and died by his own baud; one of his col- j 
leases perished in the same maoDer, and the remaining eight went / 
into exile. The la^re of_thfi-T''^1''^ Tables, ho wever, remained in ' 
force, and ev erj fier form ed t heTaais of the Rom an" Taw. Tie only 
coDstitDtional change whicB tbey seem to bave introduced was that 
the patricians became members of the local tribes which had pre- 
vionsly consisted of the plebeians alone. But this was for the 
present no great advantage, for the assembly of the tribes did not 
as yet possess any legislative power ; the plebeians were still ei- 
oluded from the highest magistracy and irom a share in the public 
land, and marriages oould not be legally contracted between patri- 
cians and plebeians. The mere fact, however, of the laws being 
now fixed was a great gain, inasmuch as the plebeians were no 
longer exposed to the arbitrary proceedings of the patricians. 

3. After the recent reconciliation, the patricians still continued 
to annoy the plebeians in a variety of ways, and the hotter spirits 
among the latter were inclined to retaliate, but as a body the ple- 
beians were moderate, though firm, and it was evident that tbey 
were aiming at nothing short of a perfect equality of rights with '' 
the patricians. In B. 0. 446 the tribune Cannleius brought forward ^^ 
a bill demanding for the plebeians the right of contracting legal 
marriages with patricians (connvbivm), and the bill was passed 
amid the fiercest opposition. Another bill proposed that one of the 
consols should always be a plebeian ; but af^er long and violent 
discussions of this question, it was agreed that, instead of consuls, 
military tribunes with consular power should sometimes be elected, 
who shoold be taken indiscriminately ^m the plebeians, as well as 
from the patricians. The senate, however, retained the power of 
determining in each year whether consuls or consular tribooes .' 
should be elected. The ancient and venerable dignity of the con- , 
snlship was thus saved for the patricians, who in moat cases also j 
coDtrived to keep the military tribnneship in their own hands; and ■ 
in order that the plebeians might never enjoy the full powers of ■ 
the consulship, two censors were appointed in B. 0. 443, whose 
fonotions had previously belonged to the consuls. This new office 
was accessible to patricians only, and was filled anew every five 
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years, vhicli period was oalled a hittrttm, thot^li the ceoBOTS bad 
to perform their duties within the term of eighteeo months. They 
had to make up and keep lists of all the Bomans, io which seoa- 
tors, equitea, and the rest of the citizeoB, were classed according to 
their rank and property; thej collected the rent for the domain 
land, saperintended the buildiDg of temples, and the making of 
Toads and bridges, and exercised a severe oontrol over the moral 
oondaot of dtizens, offences against which they were empowered to 
punish by depriving a person of his civil rights or of bis rank and 
gtadon in society. 

4. The establishment of the conn'ubium, or right of contracting 
legal marriages between the two orders, seems to have somewhat 
softened their animosity ; hnt patrician malice and intrigne never- 
theless did not easily fdlow an opportunity to pass, where the ple- 
beians conid be hnmbled. In b. 0. 440 Kome was visited by a 
famine, and all endeavours of the govemment to mitigate the evil 
were of no avail. A wealthy plebeian, Spurius Maelius, generously 
pnrchased large quantities of grain, and sold it at a moderate price 
to the fomii^htng people. The popularity he thus acquired alarmed 
the patricians ; they feared treacherous plots and conspiracies, and 
cbai^d him with aiming at regal power. The aged Quinctins Cin- 

' cinnatus, who was appointed dictator !□ B. 0. 489, summoned Mae- 
lius before his tribunal ; and as Maelius prepared to defend himself, 
Servilioa Ahala, the dictator's master of the horse, slew him in 
broad daylight in the midst of the Forum. 

5. During these internal eirugeles, the Roman arroies, in which 
the plebeians manfully ahd bravely defended their country, fought 
many snccessful battles against foreign enemies. Allied with and 
strengthened by the Latins and Hernicana, they repeatedly defeated 
the Volscians and ^qniana, and reduced their territories. Tbe 
town of Fidenae, which bad been colonised by the Romans at an 
early period, but bad committed many ontrages, was destroyed in 
B. G. 426, notwithstanding the assistance it obtained from tbe 
Etruscan city of Veil. This led to a desperate war with Veil, 
against which Rome directed all her forces, and which was taken, 
in B. 0. 396, by Camillus, after a siege of ten years. The account 
of the manner in whict Yeii was captured is nothing but a beanU- 
ful lay, in which that city acte a similar part to that of Troy in the 
Trojan legends; but there oanbenodoobt that its inhabitants were 
partly slain, and partly sold as slaves. During the protracted war 
against Veil, the senate of its own accord decreed that in future 
pay should be given to the soldiers from tbe public treasury, for 
until then they had had to equip and maintain themselves. This 
measure enabled the govemment to keep its armies longer in unin- 
terrupted service than would otherwise have been possible, and tbe 
men oecamc no donbt more willing to serve than they had been 
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before. Camillas, the prond oonqaeror of Veii, celebrated a mag- 
nificent triamph, but as nia solilierB considered themselves robbed bj 
him of their legitimate share in the booty, and as be opposed the 
praposal to distribute tie territory of Veii among the plebeians, he 
drew upon himself the hatred of the people. In B. 0. 391, he was 
chai^d with having secreted a portion of the spoil taken at Veii ; 
and in order to escape condemnation, he went into exile, at a time 
when Rome needed her great commander more than ever. 
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was recovered. This is the famoiu Stoiy of the Backing of Boms 
hy the Gauls, id b. o. 390, the latt«r put of which is fictitious, for 
we know th&t the Gauls left Borne unmolested, because their own 
country in the north was invaded bj another enemy. • 

7. After the departure of the Gauls, the Roman people were so 
much disheartened, that the; were unwilling to rebuild their mined 
houses, aod proposed to migrate to Yeii and eatabliah themselves in 
that deserted city. The patricians, however, feeling a stronger 
attachment to the place with which all their ao<neiit associalaoas 
were oonneeted, hy great eiertion prevailed upon the people to 
give up this scheme ; and in order that such a thought might never 
be conceived again, the people were allowed to demolish the houses 
Btill standing at Veii, and use the materials in rebuilding their own 
homes at Itome. Scarcely had Borne been hastily rebuilt, with 
crooked and narrow streets and small houses, when the patricians 
again began to enforce their ancient privileges, and above all, to 
carry into execution, with the utmost rigour upon the impoverished 
people, the severe laws of debt, which had been retained in the 
Twelve Tables. The plebeians having already suffered severely 
during the Gallic iovaaion and the rebuilding of their honseS] 
escitcd the sympathy of Manlins Capitoltnas, the gallant defender 
of the Capitol, who now came forward aa their champion, proposing 
a reduction of the debts, and distribution of public land. This so 
much incensed hia brother patricians against him, that, under the 
futile pretest of his aiming at kingly power, they procured hia con* 
demnation. The saviour of the Capitol was hurled down from the 
Tarpeian rockj his bouse was tazed to the ground, and hia name 
was treated aa that of an accursed person. This disgraceful deed 
was perpetrated in B.o. 384. . 

8. During the humiliation of Bome, the Hemicans and many of 
the Latin towns renonnoed their alliance with her, and the Vol- 
Bciana, .^Iquians, and Etruscans also took arms again. The last 
three nations were successively humbled by Camillus, who was the 
soul of all Boman undertakings during this period, and the towns 
of Sutrium and Nepete in Etruria received Boman colonists. Some 
of the Latin towns also were subdued, and it may be said on the 
whole, that Borne was rapidly recovering from uie wonnda of the 
Gallic conquest, and the evils that followed in its train. Bat the 
distress of the poor was ever on the increase, although in b. O. 883 
the senate had assigned to the plebeians the Fomptine district 
The murder of Manlius also contributed once more to rouse the 
plebeians to action against their insolent oppressors. In B. c. 376, 
G. Licinius Stolo and Luciua Sextiua, two bold and energetic tri- 
bunes, took upon themselves the task of stopping the state in its 
downward career. They brought forward three rwations or bills — 
iet. That consuls should again be elected as of cud, but that one 
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afker having obluned tie consul's permission, accepted the chal- 
lenge. Ligbtlj armed, he advanced against the boaetful Gaul, and 
approached so closely, that the barbarian was unable to make um 
of nis arms; he then pierced him through the side and belly, and 
when the enemy thug lay prostrate, stripped him of hig gold chain 
(Jorgwi), and put it round his own neck. From this oironmstance 
£e was ever after called T. Manlina Torquatns. Eight years later, 
B. 0. 350, when another host of Gaols bad adranced to the very 
neighbourhood of £ome, a powerful Oaal, according to the usual 
practice of his nation, challenged ^e bravest of the Romans to 
«ngle combat. M. Valerius, a young tribune of the soldiers, 
accepted the challenge. When the combat began, a raven, which 
had settled upon the helmet of the Boman, flew at each onset into 
the &ce of the Gaul, who, being unable to see, was slun by Yale- 
rios; the young Boman received from this miraculous ^ly the 
sarnamo of Corvns. l^be successes gained by the Romans in these 
WOTS with the Gauls were in a great measure owing to the improve- 
ments in their armour and tactics which had been iatroduced by 
Camillus; and the same progress in the military art, together with 
the renewed alliance with Latium, enabled the Romans to engage 
in a contest with the Samnitee, a powerful nation, not inferior to 
tbem either in valonr or love of liberty. 

10. The Samnites, the principal nation of the Sabellian race, 
occupied a couotryTar more extensive than that of the Romans and 
lAtins put together; they were more powcrfal than the Romans 
/ and Latins, together with whom they formed the great stock of 
I nations which we have calJed'specialljr Italian. In the earlier times 
they had colonized Capua and the plains of Campania and Lucania, 
but in the cour^ of time these colonies had become estranged from 
the mother country. What the Samnites needed to make them 



! successful against their foreign enemies, was union among them- 
selves, for they consisted of f our canto ns, which were but Joosel y 
c onnecte d. At the time when 'they came into conflict with Rome, 



tEey~Ea3 been in alliance with her for ten years, and the cause of 
the hostility between them is related as follows : The Samnites 
were involved in a war against the Sidioinos, who, being too weak, 
applied for assistance to Capoa. The Campanians, one of the most 
effeminate and luxurious peoples of Italy, willingly granted the 
request, but were defeated by the Samnites in two battles. The 
Campanians then applied to Rome for assistance; but as the 
Romans scrupled to support strangers against their own allies, the 
Campanians, it is said^ offered to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome, if she would but comply with their request. The scruple 
being thus removed, Rome at once resolved to succour them. From 
this account we might expect hereafter to find the Campanians in 
^e reUUon of subjects to Rome, but such b not the case ; the fact 
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», that Borne, in supporting them, evidently vioUted the treaty with 
Samninm ; aoA the above-mentioned alory was devised only to dis- 
(Tiuse her unjust conduct. In this light it was viewed by the /, 

Samoitea, and the war between the two nations broke ont in B. o. i •* (// 
343, and lasted aotil 341, The series of wars, of which this was \ 
only the first, was destined to decile which of the two nations wna < 
to have the supremacy in Italy, and through it that of the whole / 
of the ancient world. Id the first oampaign, the Roinaoa, under 
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ordered the lictor to carry bis threat into effect, by putCiop; his sod 
to death. The comrades of young Manlius honoured him with 
epleodid funeral cercmoniea, sad the unnatural father wbs ever aft«r 
shunned and scorned on account of this act. 

12. After the first defeat, the Latins were deserted by the Cam- 
panians, who obtained favourable terms from th^ Romans. The 
Latins, however, continued the war two years longer, and at first 
made the most desperate efforts to maintain their independence. 

y But another defeat in the second campaign led to the dissolution 
\ of the I^tin confederacy, after which most of the towns surreo- 
C dercd one after another. Their example was followed by their 
allies the Volscijns, so that, in b. 0. 338, the snbju^tion of the 
country of the Latins and Volscians was completed. The conquered 
people, however, were treated with moderation ; some obtained the 
full Roman franchise, such as the towns of AQcia, Laouvium, 
Komentnm, and Pedum, while others received the franchise with- 
out the suffrage; others a^aia became Roman municipia, that ia, 
had an internal administration independent of Rome. Some of the 
more important towns, however, were humbled and weakened by 
their noble families being sent into exile, or by being deprived of 
portions of their territory. Each Latin town, moreover, was isolated 

(as much as possible from the others, that is to say, the cimtmerciwm 
and conaubium among the several towns were abolished. The 
^ question as to whether Rome should be only one in the confederacy 
y of the Latin towns, or rule over them as their mistress, was now 
2' decided for ever, and she secured her power in the newly -conquered 
y eonntries by the means already mentioned, and still more by the 
7 establishment of Roina n^and iJitin colonies , which were in reality 
^ mililary garrisons staTioned in the conquered places, and generally 
^ received one-third of the landed property of the original inbabitants. 

13. Dunng the period of the wars against the Samniles and 
Latins, several important measures were adopted at Rome, partly to 
prevent the law of debt from weighing too heavily upon the 
plebeians, and partly to check abuses of the powers of the magis- 
trates. In the year B. c. 339, the dictator Q. Publilius Philo 
enacted three important laws, the first of which abolished the veto 
of the patrician curiae on legal enactments passed by the comitia 
centuriata; the second gave to plebiaoita the full power of laws 
binding on the whole nation ; and the third ordained that one of 
the censors should always be a plebeian. The last vestiges of the 
patricians, as a privileged order, thus gradually disappeared one 
after another, without any great effort being made on the part of 
the patricians to maintain their once exclusive rights. The Roman 
republic now consisted of the Roman citizens, both patrician and 
plebeian, the Latins, and the allies as they were termed, though ia 
leality they were the subjects of Rome, who provided the greater 
part of her armies in the wars against her more distant enemies. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

mOH THE BUBJUQATION OF L&TIUM TO THAT OF ALL TTALT. 

' 1. The Hdooees of the Bomans seems to have awakeaed the 

jealous; of the Samnites, and the Romans obseiriog this feetiog 
endeavoured to Btreogthen themselves partly b; coooluding treaties 
of alliance, but more especially by establishing colonies, that is, . 
military garrisoDS, on or near the frontiers of SamDium. Such a 
colony was founded in B. c. 328, at Fregelke, a Yolscian town, 
which had been conquered and destroyed by the Samnites, to whom, 
acoordiogly, the territory belonged. This led to disput«a nnd even 
threats on the part of the Samnites; but war was not declared 
until B. C. 326, when the Samnitcs had sent reinforce menta to 
Neapolia in Campania, which was then at war with Rome. Neapolis 
soon after concluded peace, but the Samnites were indemnified fur 
tbe loEH of this ally by Lucania renonncing its alliance with Rome. 
The Taren tines also supported Samnium. In the first campaign a 
Roman army marched into Apul ia, part of wh ich was allied with 
the^amniteBj and where wiln great di£Gculty the Romans made 
'themselves masters of some towns, but afterwards gained a great 
victory. The Samnites then obtained a truce for one year, after 
the expiration of which a body of them entered Latium and gained 
over some of the Latin towns, while the Roman army was in great 
danger iu Apulia. Rome, however, was saved by the Latin towns 
returning to their duty, and thus enabling her to drive the enemy 
from Latium. Meanwhile, in B. C. 822, her arms in Apulia also 
were successful ; Luccria and many smaller towns both in Apulia 
and in Samninm were conquered, and Fregellae was evacuated by 
the Samnites. The latter now offered to treat for peace, but the 
demands made by the Romans were of such a nature that the Sam- 
nites could not accept them. 

2. After this unsuccessful attempt at negotiation, the Samnites 
made every effort to maintain their independence. Luceria was 
closely besieged by them, and in B. c. 321, tbe Romans, by the 
imprudent conduct of their consuls, Vetnrius and Poetumius, lost 
nearly all tbe advantages they had gained in their previous cam- 
paigns; for the army being surrounded on all sides in the mountain 
pass of Caudium, and defeated in a fearful battle, was obliged to 
surrender. The survivors had to give up their arms and paa^jindgr , 
thejoke, a aymbolical act by which an army acknowledged itaelfto J 
DC vanquished. Pontius, the noble and modest commander of the 
Samnites, again offered ikir terms of peace ; these were aocepted by the 
Boman coramanders, and the army was then allowed to return home. 
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Bat the senate not only reflised to ratify tbe peace, bnt decreed 
that those who bad concluded it should be given np in chains to the 
enemy, as pereons that had deceived them. PontiuB refused to 
accept them, and the war was continued by the Romans with re- 
doubled Tigour, to wipe off the disgrace of Caudium. Great vic- 
tories are henceforth ascribed to the Komans to make up for the 
great defeat. The first important adrantages were gained in Apulia, 
where Papirius OnraoT distinguished himself; bat Fabius Maximua 
was defeated in a great battle at Lantolae, in consequence of which 
many towns revolted from Rome. The sufferings of the Samnites, 
however, were great, and their strength gradually sank. In B, c. 
S14 they were defeated in several engagements; in the following 
year Frcgellae was recovered, together with several other towns, 

(and the submission of Campania and Apulia was secured by various 
means. Borne had iu fact the fairest prospects of speedily end 
thoroughly bumbling her enemies, had not oUier events in different 
quarters prevented this consammation for a time, 

3. The Etruscans, who had long been apprehensive of Rome's 
growing power, took up arms against her in B. c. 311, and thus 
obliged her to divide her forces. The Romans accordingly not 
being able to direct all their strength against the Samnites, suffered 
a great defekt near AUi&e, and the legions in Samniam were in 
great distress. Under these circumstances Papirius Cursor, being 
'appointed dictator, in b. C. 309, hastened to their assistance, and so 
completely defeated the Samnites, that they took to flight, leaving 
their cani^ in the hands of the enemy. But the Samnites were 

C then joined by the Marsians, Pelignians, and Umbrians. The last 
of these were indeed soon brought to submission by Fabins Mai- 
imus ; but a great coalition was forming against Rome, in which 
the Hemicans and .^quians also took part, and which gave the 
Samnites fresh hopes. Notwithstanding ail this, however, Rome's 
power was irresistible ; the war against Etruria was near its end, 
the Hemicans were easily overpowered, and the consnls Q. Marciua 
and P. Uoroelius, directing their united forces against the Samnil«a, 
put them to flight in all directions, B. C. 306. The coalition on 
which they had relied being broken np, and their armies being de- 
feated, they concluded a short truce in the hope of obtaining peace 
on tolerable terms. When hostilities were recommenced, the. 
Romans ravaged Samnium &r and wide, nntil the Samnites, after 
^ another defeat at Bovianum in b. o. 305, were completely crushed. 
Negotiations for peace accordingly were commenced, and the Sam- 
nites were obliged to accept the terms dictated by Rome, to give np 

f their supremacy over Luciuia, as well as their alliance with the 

^. Marsians, Pelignians, Marrucinians, and Frentanians, while Rome 
reserved to herself the right to interfere in all the external relations 

1 of Samniam. This peace, hard as it was, was acquiesced ia beoanse 
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the Samnites wero so nmah rednced tliat they conld not continue 

the war. Thus ended the second Samaite war, which had lasted C. i-J 

from B. o. 326 to 304. * , jc") 

4. The fate of the Hernicans after their reduction in B. C. 306, 
was on the whole the same as that of the Latins. The . ^quiana , 
who all along had supported the Samnites, rose in a body at the 
lime when the Samnitea had already conolnded peace with Home. 
The conaeqaence of tbia thoughtless inaurrection was that their 
towns in a short period were coni^uered one after another, and most 
of them were destroyed. About thia same time the Romans con- /■ 
eluded a treaty with Tarentum, in which it was attpnlated that no / 
Soman ahipa should sail beyond cape Lacinium. The Etruscan J 
war above referred to broke out in B. C. 811, when the EtruscaQS, 
encouraged by the defeat of the Romans at Lautulae, hoped to be 
able to recover their ancient independence. Their conotry was no 
longer harassed by the wandering Celts, who had quietly settled 
down io the plaioa on the north and eoat of the Appenines. But ^ 
the Etruscans began the war against Rome too late, and after it C 
had lasted for some years, their cities began, in b. c. 808, to coo- ( 
elude peace with Ilome each for itself for a fixed number of years, ^ 
The interval between the second and third Samnite wara ia marked 
only by the revolt of the ^quiatis already mentioned, and by the 
invasion of the Roman territory by a host of Celts who had just 
come acroaa the Alps. But the barbarians did not stay long, and 
having collected vast quantities of booty returned to the north. 

5. The peaee concluded with the Saianitea lasted only sis years, 
of which period the Romans availed themselves for firmly esta'Eir 
lishing their power in the countries they had recently conquered. 
The Samnites were only waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
recommence hostilities, and being led to think that the Romans 
were afraid of entering upon a fresh war, they resolved to try to 
recover the supremacy of Lncania, which was torn to pieces by "^ 
fictions. The Lucanian nobles, however, placed themselves under 
the protection of Rome, whereupon the Romans demanded of the 
Samnites to evacuate Lucania. This demand irritated them so ^ 
much that war was declared at once, b. c. 298, At the same time 
the Etruscans again rose in arms, allied themselves with the Um- 
brians, and even called in the aid of Gallic mercenaries. In the 
first two years of the third Samaite war, the Samnites were defeated 
in Lncania, at Bovianum, and at Maleventunt iu Samnium itself, 
which was fearfully ravaged. In the third year all Lucania was - 
recovered by the Romans. The Etruscans were not more fortnnate 
than the Samnites, and the latter sent out an army to their assist- 
ance J but all was to no purpose ; the Roman arms were victorious 
everywhere, and a defeat of the Samnites in Campania delivered 
Borne from the fear of a revolt among her allies. But what 
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alarmed her, nevertlielegs, was a report that the Gaols vere nurcb- 
ing BDUthward, and vere allied with and supported b; tbe Etruacans 
and Umbrians. In b. 0. 295, under the consula Q. Fabina and P. 
Deoins, the BonunB made incredible efforts to meet die threatening 
storm. In Etruiia they had suffered some seTere reverses, bat 
Fabios' arrival soon produced a &voambIe change, and in the great 
battle of Sentinum in Umbria, which was nearly lost, the self- 
sacrifioe of Becins, who caused himself and the hostile army to be 
devoted to the ioremal gods, gained for the Romans a ugnal 
victory. The Samnite army which had been sent into Etniria was 
cut to pieces, and twenty-five thousand Qauls and Samnites covered 
the field of battle, wlule eight thousand were made prisoners. 
From Umbria Fabiua returned to Etmria, where he gained ft 
victory over the Etruscans near Pemaia. 

6. while these things were going on in the north, where tiie 
enemies of Rome had endeavoured to unite their forces, another 
Samnite army had been engaged in fearfully ravaging part of Cam- 
pania, but there too they are sud to have been beaten with great 
leas by the Roman army returning from Sentinum. In the two 
following years, the Romans oontinued to be successful both in 
Etruria, where most of the town thought it advisable to conclude 
peace with Rome, and iu Samnium. The people of the latter 
country now exerted all tbeii strength, and having enlisted all 
their men capable of bearing arms, invaded Campania. But an 
invasion of Samnium by the Romans obliged them to return, and 
the Romans having gained a great and decisive victory, carried off 
an immense quantity of booty. No sooner, however, had they 
withdrawn from Samnium than the Samnites, under the ctHuuuiud 
of the noblC'Diinded Pontius, again invaded Campania. At first, 
the Romans who met the enemy were defeated, and bad it not been 
for the excessive caution of the Samnites, the Roman army would 
have been completely annihilated. But soon afler this, in B. o. 292, 
the aged Q. Fabius Maximus undertaking the command, ^ fierce 
battle was fought, which decided the contest between Rome and 

' Samnium. Twenty thousand Samnites were killed, and four thou- 
sand made prisoners, among whom was the brave Pontius. The 
issue of the war was now decided, aJthongh the submission of Sam- 
nium was delayed for two years longer. Pontius was led to Rome 

' in chains, and then beheaded — a savage treatment of a man to 
whose generous forbearance it had been owingthat the whole Roman 
army was not destroyed after the defeat of Caudium. The Sam- 
nites do nolT appear after this to have ventured again to meet their 
enemies in the field ; and in b. c. 290 they sued for peace, which 
was granted on condition that Samnium should acknowledge the 
supremacy of Rome. The same soon afterwards became the fate 
of the Umbriaas, Etruscans, and the Celtic tribes of the Senones 
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and BoisDS. Nnmeroiu colonies were established to secure the sah- 
mission of tbese oonntries, and Borne, having noy a cqoi ted tlie 
Hnmflj ion of sll central Italy , enjoyed a few yeata of peace. 

7, Notwithstanding a few occasional attempts of the patricians 
to deprive the plebeians of the rights guaranteed to them D; solemn 
laws, the two orders were placed upon a complete footing of equality . 
during the period of the first and second Samnite wars. In B. G. 
812, the censor Appins Olandius made the famous A ppian r oad 
from Kome to Capua (which was afterwards contmue^io BrunST- 



m), and the first aqueduct which supplied the city of Borne w 
water. In the same year a calendar was set up in publio for the 
convenience of the people, that they might know on what days it 
was lawful to meet in the assembly and administer justice. A con- 
Btitational change appears to have been made about the same tjme, 
in eonsecjoence of which the comitia centuriata were engrafted upon 
the comitia tributa, though the latter still continued to be convened 
separately as before. The last great change, t^ which the equali- 
sation of the two orders was completed, was effected by the Ogul- 
nian law, B. c. 300, by which the number of pontifi's and augurs 
was increased, and at the same time it was enacted that one-hulf 
of these priestly college^ should he filled with plebeians. All public 
offices with which political power was connected, were now equally 
divided between patricians and plebeians, and the differences be- 
tween the two estates were soon so far forgotten, that the question 
as to whether a man was a patrician or a plebeian was entirelj lost 
sight of. The Licinian agrarian law, however, appears to have been 
constantly violated with impunity. The distribution of the public 
land among the poor citizens, thongb not absolutely refused, was 
but rarely resorted to ; and the long wars carried on at a great dis- 
tance from home continued to reduce to poverty many who shed 
their blood for their country. But notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
Bome was now enjoying, in some measure, the blessings of the 
legislation of Licinius, and the period of the Samnite wars may be . 
regarded as the beginning of the golden age of Boman history. 

8. The peace which Bome enjoyed after the termination of the 
third Samnite war was interrupted only by fresh attacks if the 
Gauls and Etruscans, wiio are said to have been stirred up by the 
Tarentines. This war, beginning in b, c. 285, ended in the total 
subjugation of the Senones and Boii in b. c. 2^2 ; but that against 
the Etruscans lasted for two years longer, when the Bomans, on 
account of a defeat they sustained in southern Italy, granted them 
a most favourable peace. Aflcr this, the Etruscans made no furthei 
attempts to recover their independence, and seemed to have enjoyed 
a high degree of prosperity under the supremacy of Bome. 

9. Tarentam, a colony of Sparta, which had been founded in b. o 
708, and had attained a very considerable degree of proeipeiity as a 

27 
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I comtDercd&l and manufactnrinfi: citj, was looking with alsnn upon 

/ the spread of the power of the Romtuis in southeni Italy ; but being 

[ nnwilliog ib<elf U) engage in a contest with Rome, it etirred np the 

other nationa of soutbem Italj to combine agaiost their common 

' enemy. Tbia scheme ancceeded so far w to induce even the Sam- 

nites to join the coalition in the hope of recovering their former 

independence. The first act of hos^lity consisted in tbe Lucaaiana 

' besieging Thurii, but C. Fabricins, after great difficulties, eno- 

I ceeded, b. c. 2S2, in relieving tbe place and gaining several victories 

over the allies. Tbe necessity of com mnnlca ting with Thurii \>y 

sea led the Romans to violate the treaty subsisting between them 

and the Tarentines, and ten Roman ships steered towards tbe bar- 

( hour of Tarentam. The Tarentines immediately sailed out to attack 

/ them ; and only five Roman ships escaped. Tbnrii being then 

( attacked by the Tarentines was obliged to throw open its gatea to 

them. Upon these proceedings the Roman senate sent an embassy 

to Torentnm to demand reparation ; bnt tbe Tarentines not only 

refused to do this, but insulted the ambassadors in a most indecent 

manner. War was thus unavoidable. The Tarentines had, la the 

j7 meantime, been joioed b; the Messapiaas; but as their hopes of a 

' general coalition of the nations of Italy against Rome were disap- 

/_ pointed, they invited PyrrhuB of Epirus to come te their a: ' ' 



ed, they invited ^'yirhus ol 

. Pyrrhus, the adventurous and chivalrous king of Epirus, 
with whom we bave already become acquainted,' gladly seized the 
opportunity, in the hope of being able to estabiish for himself a 
jy great kingdom, consisting of Epirus, M^na Crraecia, and Sicily. 
^ He arn*win Italy in b. c. 281, and immediately took possession 
of Tarentum, whose inhabitants had to submit to severe military 
diBcipliee. In the year following, the Romans, afler concluding 
peace with Etraria, sent out armies against the Samnitea and Xaren- 
/ tines. On the banks of tbe Siris, near Eeracleia, tbe hostile armies 
met, and Pyrrhus, partly by means of bis Macedonian pbalani, and 
partly by the terror of bia elephants, with which the Romans were 
nnacquainied, gained a decisive victory over the Romans, though 
they fought with the moat admirable valour. In coneequence of 
this victory many Italians, auch as the Apulians, Locrlans, and 
many separate towns, openly joined Pyrrhus. But as he himself 
had eusiained great loaaea in tbe battle, he sent bis friend Oineaa to 
Rome to offer peace. The senate, however, refused te listen to any 
proposals uutil the king should consent to quit Italy. Pyrrhus then 
advanced to the very neighbourhood of Rome, but finding that 

feace had been concluded with Eiruria, he returned to Tarentumi 
Q tbe year B. c. 279, the Koman consuls met tbe enemy again in 
. the neighbourhood of Asculum, where Pyrrhus gained another 
band-won victory. Notwitb standing this, however, he seema to 
■ p. 258, 4c 
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have desp&ired of BQCcess, and in speaking of the Romans is reported 
to have said, " with snob Boldiers the world would be mine," while 
he described bis owa fictory bj saying, " one more snch victorj, 
and I shall be ruined," 

11. After these disasters the Roman senate felt inclined to come 
to eome understandiog wii^ Pynrhas; bnt Appins Clandina the 
Blind Btrenuonsl; opposed the scheme so long as Pjrrhns refused 
to quit Italy. Fyirhns bad lost bis contidence in bis Iialian allies, 
while the RomauH filled bin soul with admiration and lespect; and 
well it might be so when he compared their condott with that of 
the degenerate Greeks, with whom alone he bad hiiherto had deal- 
ings. Under these cironmstances, he gladly STailed himself of an 
invitation sent to him by the Sioiliaa Greeks, who hoped with his 
assistance to drive the Carthaginians out of the island. A trace ^ 
seems to have been concluded with Rome in B. C. 278, and Py rrbus > 
sailed over into Sici ly. Bnt he found his Sicilian allies even worse ^ 
~^an tho^e in Italy ; their faithless and Ireacberous dispo^tion 
thwarted nearly all his nndertakings, though, if they had followed 
and obeyed Lim, he would, no doubt, hare rescued Sicily from the 
banda of the Catthagiuiuns. Afler a stay of three vea p in the 
island, he returned to Italy at the urgent request or nis Italian 
allies, who were hard pressed by the Romans. During his absence i 
the latter had punished their revolted allies or subjects, and victo- \ 
ries bad been gained over the Lucanians, Brnttians, Tarentines, t 
and Samnites. Upon his arrival in Italy, Pyrrhus recovered 
some of the towns which had fallen into the hands of the- Romans. 
The consul W.'Curiua Dentatna was encamped near Beneventam, J 
and thither Pyrrhns repaired to offer battle. But his army, now 
mainly composed of efieminate and fickle Greeks, was no longer 
what it had been in bis former campaigns. He was so completely 
defeated, B. c. 275, that be escaped with only a few horsemen to 
Tarentnm. Finding that his Italian allies in other quarters were 
not more snccessfnl, and tbat he could not expect any reinforce- 
ments from the kings of Macedonia and Syria, he at once resolved 
to quit Italy, leaving small garrisons at Tarentum and Rheginm. 
Two years after his return to Epirua, he was killed at Argos in a / 
battle against Antigonus Gooatas. 

12. After the departure of Pyrrhns, the Tarentines concluded 
peace with the Romans, who now resolved to crush the inhabitants ' 
of southern Italy for ever ; and this was accomplished in b. o, 272, 
when the Samn ites. Lnoanians, and Bruttiang did homage to the y 
majesty of the great republic; but Rhegium was not recovered till 
the year after. Rome no w was th e vir tual mist resB of allJul^, 
' from the northern frontiero f iitr uria to the straits of Sicily . Th ere 
was, however, one nation, which, though often conquered and 
.humbled, could not resign itself to its fate. This was the Samnitet, 
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itod in B. C. 268 the fourth and last Samaite war broke oat; bnt it 
was brought to a close in the Ter; first campaign. The oonqaered 
nations of Italy were treated differently, acconiing to the degree 

of hostility they had shown during the war, and according to the 
manner in which they had succumbed to the Komans. All, how- 
ever, bad to recognise the supreniacy of Rome, which as naual 
^ secured its dominion in the newly-conquered districts by the egtab- 
r. lishment of colonies or military garrisons. The vanquished cations 
" lost (he right of canying on war on their own aoeomit, and of con- 
cluding treaties with foreign nations. The shipa of the maritime 
cities enabled the Romans, in case of need, to farm a fleet i^jainst any 

i transmarine enemy with whom they might come in contact At 
this time the fame of Rome's conquests had reached the ears of the 
princes iu the distant East, and Ptolemy Fhiladelphna of Bgrpt, 
in B. 0. 273, sent an embassy to conclude a treaty of friendship, 
which was willingly granted. Rome bad now become one of the 
states of the first rank in ancient histoiy, and well would it have 
been for ber, had circumstances allowed ber to limit herself to 
Italy, and develop a system of free inslitntious over the peninsula, 
so as to unite the whole in one compact state. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OAKTHAGE AMD SlOItT. 

1. Cabihaob, a colony of Tyre, on the north coast of Africa, ia 
said to have been founded by Dido, a Tyrian princess, about the 
year B.C. 814. Its inhabitants therefore belonged to the Phoe- 
nicians, a braDcb of the Semitic race. Carthage was not the only 
Pboeoician colony on that coast, nor even the most ancient, for 
TJtica and Tunis boasted a much higher antiquity; but Carlhage 
soon rose to great power and prosperity, in consequence partly of 
its favourable situation, and partly of the decline of the commercial 
greatness of the mother city. From these and other circumstances. 
It exercised a sort of supremacy over tbe other Phoenician settle- 
ments on the same coast, though formally their independence was 
always recognised, and Utica in particular remained an independent 
political community down to the latest times. For a long period, 
down to tbe reign of Darius Hystaspis, the Carthaginians had to 
pay a tribute to the Libyans, that is, the natives among whom they 
had established themselves. But in tbe course of time they not 
only ceased to pay this tribute, but reduced the Libyans to oom- 
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plete subjection. These were then treBted by their new mastera 
iritb cruel aTarice ; they had to till the land for tbem, and furnish 
them with armiee, for the Cartba^nian Boldiera mentioned ia history i 
are always either Libyans or mercenaries, the purse-proud mer- I 
ehants of Carthage disdaining to serve their country in person. In ' 
the country round Carthage, the mixture of the Phoenician settiera 
with the native Libyans produced a race called the LibyphoeniciaES, 
who seem to have occupied and cultivated the rich lands about 
Carthage and the valley of ihe river Bagradaa. The territory which 
the Carthaginian state acquired probably never reached further 
south than lake Triton, or further west than Bippo Regius. Its 
influence, however, was extended both in the west and in the east 
by a large number of colonies or faelories, for they were all estab- 
lished for commercial purposes. Hence Carthage exercised her 
authority over the north coast of Africa, more or less, from the 
pillars of Hercules to the head of the great Syrtis. 

2. The chancier of the Cartbaginians as a commercial nation 
obliged them tq make themselves masters of the islands nearest to 
Africa. About the middle of the sixth century b. o., Malchus, a 
Carthaginian general who bad distinguished himsctf in the wara in 
Ainca, is said to have undertaken a successful expedition against ^ 
_Sici]y; hut an attempt upon Sardinia failed, in consequence of 
which be was punished with exile. Instead of submitting to his 
fate, he proceeded with his army against Carthage, and made him- 
self master of it. In the end, however, he was put to death, be- 
cause he was accused of aiming at regal power. The work of con- 
quest begun by him was continued by Mago, who also gave a bettor 
organisation to the military resources of his country. Shortly after 
this, the refusal to pay the customary tribute to the Libyans led to 
« war with them, in which Carthage was defeated, and had to purchase 
peace. The conquests in Sardinia and Sicily, however, were con- 
tinued, and Sardinia became the first foreign province of Carthage, >/. 
a condition in which that island appears as early as the first year 
of the Boman republic. Corsica was likewise occupied by them at /- 
an early period, though its possession was disputed for a long time 
by the Tyrrhenians. 

8. Sicily, to which the attention of the Carthaginians was directed ] 
from the very first, was never entirely conquered by them. The 
island was inhabited by two peoples, the Sicani and Siccli, and its 
southern and eastern (.-nasts were occupied by Oreek colonists, called 
Siceliotae, whose stea.ly advance displaced several of the Pboe- J 
nician settlements, which had existed there from early times, until 
the Phoenicians retained their footing only on the western coast. 
These Phoenician colonii's were first taken possession of by th« 
Cartha^nians, who with this firm footing in the island, endeavoured 
to extend their empire there by fomenting dissensions among th« 
27* 
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G-reeks notil they were piepared to strike a great blow. Even 
before the invasion of Gieec« by the Persians, they bad been 
involved in war with GieJo, the tyrant of Syracuse j and when they 
found that the Qreeks of the mother country were ^lly engaged 
^lUDBt the Persians, who may even have urged on the Cartha- 

g'nians, they resolved to make a great effort against the Sicilian 
recks. An opportunity easily presented itself, and the Cartha- 
S'nianB, to support their friend Terillns, the exiled tyrant of 
imera, invaded the island in b. c. 480 with a fleet of three tbon- 
sand ships, and an army of three hundred thooaand men, which 
was commanded by Hamilcar. Bat this grand armament was 
/ utterly defeated and its commander sluD, it is said, on the very 
, day on which the Greeks of the mother country fought the gloriooa 
^ battle of Salamis. The loss of this battle at once decided the fate 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily; they were driven back to their 
ancient positions in the west of the island, and, for a time at least, 
Beem to have given up all thoughts of extending their dominion in 
Sicily, for no fresh attempts were made until the year b. o. 410, 
( from which time they continued their wars with the Sicilian Greeks, 
( until the Bomans interfered in the contest. 

4. Among the other foreign possessions of Carthage, we maj 
/ notice the Balearic islands, and parts of the south and west coast 
'. of Spain. The first time that Carthage had any dealings with 
Borne was the year after the expulsion of the Tarquina, b. c. 509, 
when the two republics concluded a commercial treaty, which is 
preserved in PolybiuB, and is of extreme importance in determining 
the relations then subsisting between Eome and Carthage, In a 
second treaty of a similar nature, concluded in B. o. 34S, the Boman 
merchants were excluded from Corsica and Libya. During this 
period, the relations between Bome and Carthage wore of an 
amicable nature, as is attested by several occurrences, and also by 
/ the fact, that in b. c. 306 the ancient treaty was renewed. But 
the progress made by the Romans in sonthem Italy aroused jealousy 
, and alarm in the minde of the Carthaginians; during tbe war against 
Pyrrhus, however, in B. o. 279, Carthage and Bome, being drawn 
together by the same interests, concluded a defensive alliance, which 
was directed against Pyrrhus, their common enemy. In eonse* 

Sience of this, a Carthaginian fleet of one hundred sail appeared at 
atia to assist the Bomans, but it was dismissed with thanks, with- 
out being used. The fears entertained by Carthage in regard to 
Fyrrhns were realised by his crossing over into Sicily wilb the 
avowed purpose of driving the Carthaginians from it. But owing 
tA the miserable conduct of his Greek allies, he was obliged to give 
up his enterprise. Throughout the war against Pyrrhus, both in 
Italy and Sicily, each of the two republics fought without being 
assisted by the other, which probably arose from mistrust which 
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they had conceived of each other afW the cooclosicH) of the lut 
treaty, and the march of events soon brought them into violent 
collision. 

5. The political constitution of Carthage was strictly oligarchical, 
and a few wealthy, ancient, and powerful &milieB divided among 
themselves all the power and all tne great offices of the state. The 
executive was in the hands of two chief magistrates called anffetes 
or judges, who appear to have been elected annoallj. We also 
hear of a senate of three hundred members, forming a sort of great 
council, out of which several smaller bodies or committees were 
chosen. The assembled people were sometimes consulted in cases 
where the auffetes and the council could not agree ; but this popnlar 
assembly appears otherwise to have had little power, the wealthy 
femilies generally having eveiytUing their own way, for money 
seems to have been all-powerful at Carthage. The arts and I 
sciences were cultivaled only so far as tbey contributed to the ) 
comforts of life, or afforded the means of acquiring wealth. The ' 
religion of ibe Carthaginians was the same as that of the Phoe- 
nicians, and was occasionally stained by the offering of human 7 V 
sacrifices to their gods. 

6. The moat powerful among the Greek colonies in Sicily was 
Syracuse, and it was chiefly this city that had frata tbe first dis- 
puted tbe sovereignty of the island with Carthage. Civil dissen- 
sions induced and enabled enterprising men at an early period to 
set themselves up as tyrants of Syracuse. After the great victory 
of Gelo over tbe Carthaginians at Himera, in b. o. 480, Sicily for 
a time was not again invaded by (ho Carthaginians, but about a 
century later the elder Dionysius, who was tyrant of Syracuse from 
B. o. 405 to 368, bad to purchase peace from Carthage by giving 
up Agrigentum and other Greek towns. The Corinthian hero 
Timoleon afterwards, having delivered Syracuse from tbe tyranny 
of the younger Dionysius (who ruled from B. o. 368 to 345), for a 
time checked the encroacbments of tbe Carthaginians; but under 
Agatbocles, who had raised himself from the lowest rank to that 
of tyrant of Syracuse, B.C. 317, tbe bosiilities recommenced, and 
continued with such varying success, that at one and the same 
IJme, B. c. 310, Carthage was besieged by the army of Agatbocles, 1 
and Syracuse by that of tbe Carthaginians ; for as the Carthaginians 
who had been invited by tbe enemies of Agatbocles were carrying 
on their siege operations somewhat carelessly, he seized a favourable 
moment, and sailed through Ibe midst of the enemy's fleet to 
Canbage. After having landed on the coast, he ordered his fieet 
to be burnt, that his soldiers might have no choice between victory i 
or death, and in a short time made himself, by his desperate cour- [ 
age, master of tbe whole territory of Cartbage. The Carthaginian 
general Hamilcar in the meantime was defeated at Syracuse, and 
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died in captivity. Agathocles then, with britliant promises, invited 
Ophelias, the governor of Gyrene, to come to hia agsiatance, B. C. 
308. But when he arrived with an ariny of twenty thousand men, 
the cunning Syracuaan, alte^ng that the Cyrenean was meditating 
treaeon, unexpectedly attacked and slew him, and then compelled 
bis men to enter into bis own service. In the height of his pride 
be fancied himself already master of the whole of northern Africa, 
and aaaanied the title of king. But matt«rs soon assumed a diifer- 
ent aspect, for being defeated in a buttle by the Carthaginians, he 
secretly made his escape to Sicily to secure his position at Syracuse, 
leaving bia army to perish iu a foreign land. The soldiers, eor^ed 
at such coodnot, murdered the son of the tyrant, who had been 
left behind, and then entered the service of Carthafte. By mur- 
ders and acts of the moat wanton cruelty, Agalhoclcs now eudea- 
vonred to establish himself securely at Syracuse, and extended bis 
dominion over the greater part of tbe island ; but in tbe end a slow 
'poison was administered to him, which induced him to order himself 
to be burned. He had been tyrant of Syracuse from b. a. 317 to 289. 
7. After tbe death of this bold but nnsorupulous adventurer, 
the whole island fell into a state of the wildest anarchy. His 

V Campanian meroeoariea, called Mamertines, on their return home 
took forcible posaesaion of the town of Messene or Messana, B. c. 
281; they murdered or expelled the male population, and then 
distributed their property as well as their wives and children among 
themselvea. From Messana, they made predatory excursions in all 
direciiooH, and thereby produced in the island a feeline; of uneasiness 
and insecurity, which the Canhaginians were not slow to turn to 
their own advantage. Pyrrhus was invited from Italy to assiat the 
Sicilian Greehs against both tbe Cartbaginiaos and Mamertines. 
He went across, aa we have seen,' hut the Sicilian Greeks, who 
probably knew tbat be waa really aiming at making himself master 
of the island, behaved towatds him in such a manner, that after a 

' stay of three yeara he was glad to return to Italy. Tbe island now 

j fell again into its former state of anarchy, and the Mamertines, like a 
horde of robbers, ransacked tbe country, and secured tbeir plunder 

I behind tbe strong wails of Messana. At this time, B. c. 275, the 
SyracusaoB elected Hiero, a descendant of Gelo, as their general, 
and five years later ha obtained the title of king. With a strong 
army be marched against Messana, defeated the Mamertines, and 
by besieging tbe town reduced them to such straits, that they were 
obliged to look about for foreign assistance. Some were of opinion 
that they should throw themselves into tbe arms of the Cartha- 
ginians, who, from hatred of Hiero and the Syracusana, had already 
offered their assistance, and soon after took possession of the 
acropolis of Messana; but tbe majority resolved to invoke the aid 
of the Romans. 
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1. At the time wbeo the Alamertines solicited the assistance of 
Borne, scarcely six years had elapsed since the Romans had iofliotcd 
the seTerest puaishment apon a body of CampaniaDS who had acted 
at Rbe^um in the same manner aa the Mamertbes had done at j 
Messana, The Roman senate, or at least the better part of it, felt 
that common decency forbade their entert^ning the proposal ; and 
accordingly referred it to the assembly of the people, with whom the 
love of war and conquest seems, at that time at least, to have stifled 
every other feeing. An alliance with the MamertineB was con- 
cluded in B. 0. 264. As the CarthagioiaDS were in possession of 
the citadel, Hiero, finding that he could effect nothiog against the 
town, concluded peace with the Mamertioea. This cut off at once 
every pretext for Roman interference ; but the opportnnity of com- 
mencing war against the CarthaginiaDS was too tempting, and a 
fleet, furnished by the Greek maritime towns, and an army, at onca 
assembled at Rhegium. A proclamation was sent to Mesaana, to 
announce to the Mamertines that the Romans were ready to deliver 
them from the yoke of the Oartbaginians. The fleet then sailed 
across, and the Carth^nian general was treacherously induced to 
surrender the citadel of Messana to the Romans. The Carthaginians 
demanded of the Romans to quit Sicily, and as this was disregarded, 
a fresh army, in conjunction with king Hiero, laid siege to Mes- 
sana. The consul Appius Claudius, who had in the meantime come 
across with his legions, defeated Hiero before hia allies could come 
to his assistance, Hiero retreated to Syracuse, and the Cartha- 
ginians, being likewise defeated, dispersed among their sabject 
towns in the island. In the year after, B. c. 263, Hiero and his 
Sjracusans, tired of the war, concluded peace with Rome, and re- 
mained her most faithful allies for many years. 

2 In the meantime, other Roman armies bad landed in Sicily, 
and sixty-seven towns are said to have surrendered lo them. The 
Carth^nians did not make their appearance in the field, and the 
conquest of the island at that time seemed a matter of no great 
difficulty. In B. o. 262, the Romans besieged Agrigentum, which 
was held by a numerous garrison of the Carthaginians. After a 
siege of seven months, the city was compelled to snrrender ; the 
garrison escaped, but the place experienced all the horrors of a 
town conquered by the sword. As Carthage was mistress of the 
Bea, the Roman senate ordered a fleet to be built in all baste, 
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after tbe model of a Cartbag^oian quiDqaereme which liad been 
thrown on the coaat of Brattium. Id b. 0. 260, G. Duilius under- 
took the commaad of the fleet, atid in the ensuing eng^ement with 
the Carthaginians ofT Mylae, he changed, bv means of boarding 
bridees, the naval baUle into a land fight. Xhis was the first battle 
fought by the Romans at sea, and their victory was bo complete, 
that the enemy, after a loss of about ten thousand in killed and 
wounded, took to flight. The grateAil Romans honoured their ad- 
miral with a column, adorned with the beaks of the captured ships 
(columna roetrata), and with an inscriptioQ recording the deuils 
of his victory. After this euccess, the Remans were so emboldened 
that they resolved to drive the Carthaginians from all their insular 
possesBioDB, and expeditiona were undertaken at the same time 
against Sardinia and Corsica. The operations in Sicily were in the 
meantime carried on with less vigour, and the Carthaginians guped 
some advantages ; but the ascendancy of the Romans was restored 
in B. C. 258 by the consul Atilius Calatinue. Myttistratum, which 
had been besieged by the Romans for some time, w^ abandoned 
by the Carthaginian garrison, and fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. Camarina and many other towns were either taken or sur- 
rendered. 

3. Rut notwithstanding these and other successful enterprises, 
one half of Sicily was still in the bands of the Carthaginians, and 
the Romans had only recovered what they had previously lost In 
B. c. 256, however, the Romans made immense exertions, and a 
large fleet of three hundred and thirty sail was got ready, intended 
to cross over into Africa under the command of the consuls L. 
Manlius and M. Atilius Regulus. But the fleet was met by a 
larger one of the Carthaginians near Ecnomus, and a decisive and 
destrnotive battle ensued, in which the Carthaginians were com- 
pletely defeated. Ofiers of peace on the part of the Cartha^niaus 
were rejected, and the Roman fleet sailed to Africa. It landed 
near Clupea, and as the place was found deserted by its inhabitants, 
the Romans made it their head quartets, and in all directions 
ravaged the country, which was cultivated like a garden and 
Studded with factories and country houses of the wealthy. At the 
close of the year Manlius returned to Italy with a portion of the 
forces and a vast number of prisoners. Regulus, remaining behind 
with his diminished forced, began the campaign of b. o. 265 by 
laying siege to the town of Adis. But owing to the inesperience 
of the enemy, Regulus, it is said, had the satisfaction of seeing a 
large number of towns snbmitting to him. The Carthaginians were 
BO much reduced as to be obliged to seek shelter behind the walla 
of their own city. In this distress they sent to Regnlus to sue for 
peace ; but he, who might now have ^concluded the war in an hon- 
ourable manner, proposed such bomilia^g tarms, that the Cartha- 
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ginuDB oonld not accept them, and resolved to perisli ivord in limcl 
nther than enbmit to the insolenoe of their enemy. 

4. Thia would probably bkve been the reeolt ia s, short time, had 
the CarthBginiaoB not availed themselves of the services of the able 
Spartan Xanthippns, t« whom they entrusted the supreme command 
of their forces. He inoressed the aroj, and by an improved dis- 
oipline revived the spirit and confidence of the soldiers. When 
the army was sufficiently trained, he marched oat to meet Re^Ias, 
aod in the battle tbat ensued the whole Boman army was routed 
and dispersed. Bcgulus himself was taken prisoner with Sve hno- - 
drod men, and only two thousand escaped to Clupea. The Roman 
consuls immediately sailed to Africa with a large Seet to rescue the 
men at Clupea, who defended themselves bravely; near cape 
Hermaeum it was attacked by the Carthagioians, but gained a 
brilliant victory over them, and continued ita course to Clupea, 
where the Carthaginians were again defeated, and the two thousand 
Romans taken on board. But on ita return to Sicily, the fleet was 
overtaken by a storm, during which most of the ships perished, nil 
the poast from Caroarina to Pachynus being covered with wrecks 
and corpses. The CarthaginiaDs emboldened by their own success 
and the reverses of their enemies, re-commenced their operations 
in Sicily and made new conquests. The news of the destruction 
of the fleet, however, acted upon the Romans only aa an incentive 
to greater exertions, and in B. a 254, a new armada of two hundred 
and twenty ships sailed to Sicily, and took Panormus. Thia con- 
quest was followed hy the surrender of several towns which until 
tbea had been faithful to Carthage. As the progress of the Romans 
was slow, the fleet in B. o. 252 once more sailed to Africa, and laid 
waste its coast districts. But the dangers of tho Syrtos induced 
the Komana to return, and when the fleet came within sight of cape 
Palinnrus, a storm burst forth in which one hundred and fifty 
ships were wrecked. This second great disaster at sea discouraged 
the Romans, and it was resolved not to restore the fleet beyond wbat 
was necessary to protect Italy and convey troops to Sicily. 

6. Buriog the foilowing years the Romans nevertheless continued 
to make progress ; they confloed the Carthaginians to the western 
eomer of the island, and in b. c, 250 the consul Gaecilins defeated 
them in a great battle in the neighborhood of Panormus. This 
was the third great battle fought during the whole period of the 
war, and it was at the same time the last. The Carthaginians had 
now lost all the towns in Sicily with the exception of the fortresses 
of Lilyt>aeum and Drepaoa, and anxious to obtain peace or at least 
an exchange of prisoners, they are said to have sent Begnlus, who 
was still in captivity, to Rome, to prevail on his countrymen to 
grant either one or the o^er. But Eegulus persuaded the Roman 
•eoato to enter into no negodatieDS and to continue the war. A 
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nev fleet of two hnadred sail was built, and the Romans began to 
beaiege Lilybaeum, which waa very strongly fortified. The siege 
lasted for a long time, antil at length the Romans confined them- 
Belves to blockading the place. In b. o. 249 the fool-hardy and 
haughty Appina Claudius, who had gone to Sicily with a Bupj^Mnen- 
tary army, was defeated near Diepana both by land and by sea. This 
disaster of their enemy gave fresh oonrage to the Cartbafpnians, 
who followed np their victory with great vigour. Bat still more 
serious misfortanes befel the Romans, for a vast nnmber of trans- 
ports were destroyed during a storm, and their remaining ships of 
war were captured or sunk by the enemy. These things led ikaa 
a second time to reoouuoe the sea, of which the CarthagiDJana were 
now the undisputed masters. But their reeonroes were exhausted, 
and their attempt to raise money by a loan was nnBuccessful. In 
these circDmstanocs, the great Hamiloar, the father of Hannibal, 
undertook the command of the forces in Sicily, b. c. 247. He 
first made some predatory descents upon the coasts of Italy, and on 
his return took up a strong position on mount Hereto, where for a 
period of three years he watched the proceedings of the Romans, 
and did them incalculable injury bv his sallies. Afterwards he 
took up a similar position on mount Eryi, where he was besieged 
by the Romans, but continued to harass them as before, although 
he was surrounded by great difficulties and had only mercanariea 
for hb soldiers. 

6. In this manner the war was pretractcd without anything 
decisive being effected by either party. The Romans at length, 
seeing that it could not be brought to a close without some great 
effort, resolved, in b, a. 242, to build another fleet. The funds 
were contributed by wealthy and patriotic citizens, and an armament 
of two baudred ships commanded by G. Lutatins Catulns, was soon 
nnder sail. He first made an attack upon Brepana, but being un- 
successful, resolved at once to offer battle to the Carthaginian fleet, 
which contained a large nnmber of transports. The victory of the 
Romans was easy and complete; sixty-three of the enemy's ships 
were taken, one hundred and twenty were sunk, and the number 
of th^ slain and prisoners was immeDSO. This great victory was 
gained in B. o. 241 off the .^gatian islauds, and Eiyx soon after 
fell into the hands of the Romans. The Gartha^nians now sued 
for peace, which was granted od condition of their evacuating Sicily 
and the islands between it and Carthage, abstaining from war against 
Hiero and his allies, restoring the Roman prisoners without ransom, 
and paying two thousand three hundred talents in ten yearly instol- 

, 7. The first Punic war, which had lasted twenty-three years, and 

^ -» ■ had been carried on with incredible efforts and loasea on both sides, 

was now terminated, and in Siinly Borne made her first foreign 
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conqnest. Sicily, as a oonntry out of Italy, on oomiog into tbo 
hands of (he Romans received a oonatitntion different From that of 
the Qonqaered countries of Italy — it became a province, that is, a 
conntij governed by a Roman praetor or procoDBul, who was sent 
out eveiT year with supreme civil and military power, and was 
assiated by a quaeeter or treasurer. The revenues derived from a 
province by tlie Roman republic were of varions kinds, snch as 
taxes consisting of a tithe of all the produce of the soil, and the 
rent of the pablio or domain land. These revenues (Bectigalia) 
were not levied by officers of the government, but were farmed by 
wealthy individuals (puhlicani) or companies of them. All the 
towns of a province, moreover, were not in the same relation to 
Rome, their condition generally depending en the manner in which 
they bad behaved during the war preceding the conquest. In 
Sicily, for example, the little kingdom of Hiero and several other 
places remained perfectly free and independent. It was a maxim 
with the Romans that provincials should serve Rome only with 
money, and not with soldiers, whence they were not allowed to 
enlist in the Roman armies. It is a remarkable fact, that during 
the long period of the first war with Carthage, the Italian nations 
remained quiet, and did not attempt to shake 06" the yoke of Rome 
— a proof of the moderation with which she treated them. 

8. When the Carthaginians evacuated Sicily and their mercena- 
ries returned to Africa, the government was nnable to give them 
the pay that was due to tbem. They accordingly rose in arms 
against their employers, B. 0. 241, and were urged on by Italian 
deserters who were afraid of being delivered up to the Romans. 
This war between Carthage and her mercenaries was carried on 
with the utmost cruelty by both parties, and Carthage itself was 
brought to the brink of destruction, the whole of the surrounding 
country being at times in the bands of its enemies, for the insur- 1 
gents were joined by the Libyans and even by other Phoenician 1 
colonies on the coast. The great Hamilcar at length, after the war 
bad raged upwards of three years, succeeded in putting an end to 
it, B. c. 238. The fact that Carthage was enabled to crush the 
rebellions mercenaries, was partly owing to the generous conduct 
of the Romans, who not only refused to aid the rebels, but pro- 
tected the transports destined for Carthage. During this African 
war, the mercenaries in Sardinia likewise revolted ; but the natives 
drove them from the isIanST The mercenaries then threw them- 
Belves into the arms of the Romans, who gladly availed themselves 
of the opportunity of seizing the island, in B. o. 238. When Car- 
thage remonstrated with them for this act of aggression, the Romans 
treated them as if they were the ofienders, and not only took pos- 
sesaioQ of Sardinia and Corsica, but demanded of Carthage tna 
additional sum of twelve bundled talents. The African repnblio 
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being in too exhausted a condition to offer any reaietanoe, iru 
obliged to yield; bat its indignation and revenge were treaiured 
Qp lor a more oonyenieot time; and Gartbage, under tbe gnidaaoe 
of Hamilow, at ooce began to make preparations to indetBiiify 
herself in another quarter for what she aad lost 

9. Tbe Romans bad indeed gained poflKceaion of tbe ialaods of 
Sardinia and Coruca, but tbey bad to carry on a long and tedioua 
nar witb tbe natives, who were less patient of tbe Roman yoke than 
tbey bad been of tbe Carthaginian. About tbe Bame time, the 
Komang were involved in an equally tedlooa war witb the Ligurians 
and BoiaoB, and while these wars were still going on, another 
struj^e waa commenced in B. c. 229, against the aeml-barbaroua 
pirates of Illyricum, who were then goTomed by a queen Teuta, 
and did great injury to the maritime cities of Greeoe. The barfoa- 
riaos were easily conquered, and tbe Greek towns wbicb had 
formerly been plundered by the lUyrians, snch as Corcyra, Epidam* 
nns (Dyrrbacbium), Apollonia, placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of Borne. In this manner the Romana ^ined a footing on tbe 
eastern coast of the Adriatic, and a certain influence upon the affairs 
of Greece ; that influence, however, waa beneficial, for the lUyriaDS 
were humbled and obliged te give up their piracy. At tbe same 
time Corinth and Athens conferred certain marks of bonoarable 
distinction npon tbe Romans. 

10. Bat all these were trifling compared witb that which now 
burst upon the Romans. In b. c. 229, C. Flaminins, by an agra- 
rian law, had distributed the lands on tbe north-east of tbe Appe- 
nines, which had been taken from the Ganls. For some years the 
Boians had been strengtbeniog themselves by altianoes witb other 
Celtic tribes in tbe north of Italy, and even beyond the Alps. In 
B. 0. 226, swarms of Celts came across tbe Alps, and as their 
formidable hosts moved southward, the Romans were seized with 
tbe greatest alarm. The Gauls, devastating everything by fire and 
sword, advanced as far as Clusium in Etruria. There the Roman 
army met them, determined to rescue Italy fnun their devastations. 
At first the Romans were nearly surrounded and annihilated, bat in 
tbe neighbourhood of Tetamon, on the coast of Etruria, tbey gained 
a decisive victory, the Gauls losing forty thousand in killed and ten 
thousand in prisoners. This memorable battle was fought id b. O. 
225, and the year after the Romans compelled the Boians to submit, 
and for the first time crossed tbe river Po, where, in B. O. 223, the 
consul C. Flaminius gained a great victory over the Inaubrians. In 
tbe year following, the war against the Gauls waa brought to a dose 
by M. Claudius Marcetlua in tbe battle of Clastidium, where he slew 
the Qalbc chief Yiridomarus wilb his own hand. In the peace which 

' was then concluded, tbe Gauls recognised the supremacy of Rome, 
-' which thus became the mistress of tbe wide plains of Lombardy, 
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'known by the ancient name of Gall ia Ciaalpina : and she secured 
tliese concjucsts by the establtBhment of the colonies of Cremona 
and Placantia. ' 

11. In the meantime, the IllyrianB, and especially the Illyrian 
prince, Demetrius of Pharos, had renewed their piratical practioes ; 
bnt they were effectually pat an end to, in B. c. 219, by the consul 
L. .^hnilios Panlus, who subdued the whole of lUyricum; but 
Demetrius escaped to the conrt of Philip of Macedonia, whose 
attention had no doubt already been attracted by the progress made 
by the RomaDB on the east of the Adriatic. 

12. After the loss of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, the Cartha. 
^nians, gnided by the wise counsels of Uamilcar, had endeavoured 

to indemnify themselves by making conqncsts and establishing a 4- 
new empire in Spain. That country was inhabited by Iberians and 
Cells, who lived partly in separate districts, and partly mixed 
'together under the name of Celtiberians. In some of the coast 
districts the Phoenicians and Greeks had already formed settle- 
ments. By a wise moderation and hind treatment, Hamilcar suc- 
ceeded in attaching the natives to himself, though he neglected no 
precaution to insure their permanent fidelity. In B. o. 229, he fell 
ID a bloody battle against tne natives, leaving the command to bb 
aon-in-law Hasdrubal, who Buccessfally pursued the same policy as 
his predecessor, and founded the town of New Carthage (Cartba- 
gena). The Romans, somewhat alarmed at the progress made by 
the Carthaginians in Spain, concluded a treaty with Hasdrubal, in 
which it was stipulated that they should not carry their conquests 
beyond the river Ibenis. In b. c. 221, Hasdrubal was assassinated 
knd succeeded by the great Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, who 
had accompanied his father to Sp^ at the age of nine years, and c 
had grown up in the camp under the eyes of his illustrious father, S 
and in the midst of the greatest hardships. 

13. Hannibal is one of the greatest generals of all ages and 
countries, and ought not to be judged of by the partial and preju- 
diced account which Livy gives of him. Immediately after his 
accession, he engaged in war with some tribes, and succeeded in 
conquering Spain as far as the Iberus, except the town of Sagun - -V 
turn, which is said to have been allied with the Bomans. Availing 
"Eimself of some dispute between it and a neighbouring tribe, he at 
once proceeded in B. a 219, to lay siege to the town. Boman 
ambassadora in vain called on him to abstain from hostilities; he 
referred them to the senate at Carthage. Q. Fabius, the spokesman 

of the embassy, met with no better success at Carthage, for although 
the aristocratic party, headed by Hanno, was thoroughly opposed 
to a war with Borne, the friends of Hannibal and the popular party 
refused to take their victorious general to account, or to recall him. 
Fabius, at length, making a fold of his toga, said, " Here I bring 
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jOQ peace and war; take irbichcTer yon please." When tlie 
answer was, " Give us whichever you please," he, unfolding his 
toga, replied, " Well, then, I offer job war." War was thus 
declared. The inhabitants of Saguntum maintained thetoselves 
with the greatest fortitude against the besiegers, but after eight 
months of a most heroic defence, the town was taken and reduced 
to a heap of mins. The iohabitants were partly bnrled under the 
niina of their houses, and partly killed themselves by rushing into 
the fire which they had kindled in the market-place to destroy their 
remainiug property; the survivors were put to the sword. 



/. ' 2,3 'JJ- CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SECOND 1>IINI0 WAtt, TEE TiBSt AND SECOND MACEDONIAH 
WAKB, AND THE WAB AQAINET ANTIOCHDS. 

1. At the time when war was declared against Carthage, the 
Romans were still engaged in Ulyrioum, and the war aguost the 
Gauls had only just been brought to a close, whence we cannot be 
much surprised at finding that they did not at once act vith the 
energy and quickness which they usually manifested on such occa- 
sions. Hannibal, on the other hand, assembling his troops at New 
Carthage, intrusted the supreme command in Spain to bis brother 
Easdrubal, while he himself, iu the be^nning of the summer of 
B, o. 218, crossed the Iberus with an army of ninety thousaud foot, 
twelve thousand horse, and thirty-seven elephants; but before 

'crossing the Pyrenees, he allowed aJl those who were unwilling to 
accompany him on his gigantic expedition, to return. By this 
means his forces were reduced to fifty thousand foot, and nine 
thousand horse. On his passage through Gaul he met with uo 
opposition until he reached the river Rhone, the passage of which 
he had to force gainst hosts of Gauls drawn up ag^ust him on the 
eastern bank. He then began his ever memorable march across 
the Alps, by the Little St. Bernard, during which he and bis armj 
had to struggle with indescribable difficulties. When at length he 
arrived on the southern side of the Alps in the valley of Aosta, his 
forces were reduced to twenty thousand foot and sii thDusand hotse ; 
but though worn out, they were all soldiers on whom the great 
general could place full reliance. The passage of the Alps bad 
been effected in fifteen days, and his arrival in Italy was hailed by 
the Gauls, who implored his protection against Rome. 

2. When the Romans received intelligence of Hannibal's desigo 
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to cross the Alps, they sent the consul P, Cornelius Sct^io with an 
army and fleet to Gaul, and his colleague Sempronips liongua with 
another army to Sicily. Scipio arrived in Qaul when Hannibal had 
already crossed the Rhone. Without, tberefore,'^ffeoting anything 
of consequence, he slowly returned to Italy, and did not arrive on 
the banks of the Fo until Hannibal had already descended from the 
Alps. The hostile armies met first on the bauhs of the Tici nus , 
and afterwards on those of the Treb ia. and in each of these engt^- 
ments the Romans were defeated, and Scipio himself received a 
severe wound in that on the Ti cinus . Hannibal spent the winter 
in Lombardy, and in the he^nning of b. 0. 217 he with incredible 
difficulty crossed the Appenines into Btniria. On the banks of 
lake Tr^menua, the consul C. Flaminius, anxious to defend the 
toad to Kome,'niet the Carthaginian army, and on a fo)^y morning 
a fearful battle was fought, in which no less than fifteen thousand 
Komans perished. Flaminius himself was among the slain, and the 
rest escaped to an Etruscan village. Another detachment which 
bad been sent to assist the consul was likewise cut to pieces or taken 
prisoners. Hannibal's policy from the firet was by kind treatment 
of the Italians to win their attachment, and induce them to throw 
off the yoke of Bome ; hut, as we shall see, hereafter, he had mis- 
ealculated : the Italian allies, and more especially the Roman and 
Latin colonies throughout Italy, remained faithful. This he expe- 
rienced immediately after the battle of lake Trasimenus, for when 
he attacked Spoletium, the (own offered a brave defence, and Han- 
nibal, abandoning the place, marched along the eastern coast of 
Italy, through the countries inhabited by Sabellian tribes, towards 
Apulia, in the hope of aronsing the nations of |outhem Italy 
against their miers. 

3. The news of the battle of Lake Trasimenus had thrown Rome 
into the greatest consternation. Q. Fabius Mazimns, honourably 
Bumamed the Slack (Cunctator), was immediately appointed dicta- 
tor, for it was expected that Hannibal would march straightway 
against Rome. But finding that he had taken a different road, 
Fabius followed him at every step, but cantionsly avoided giving 
battle, though he endeavoured to gain every possible advantage 
when opportunity offered. Near Casilinum, the prudence of Fabius, 
and a mistake on the part of Hannibal's gnide, placed the latter in 
so difficult a position, that he extricated himself only by a stratagem, 
causing bundles of wood to be faalened to the horns of two thou- 
sand oxen, which were then driven in the night with the fii^otB 
biasing towards the Romans. The latter, terrified by the sight, 
quitted their favourable position, and thereby enabled the enemy to 
escape. Hannibal spent the winter in Apulia, and was greatly dis- 
appointed at finding that he was not yet joined by any of the Italian 
lutionB. The Romans began to be dissatisfied with the excessive 
28* 
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cantion of Fabina, &nd for the year b. o. 216, appointed C. Teren- 
tinB Varro, a man of a directly opposite character, to the oonaul- 
ship, along with L. ^milius Paulas. Thej irere expected to pat 
an end to the war at one blow; they entered Apulia with an armj 
of eighty thousand foot and sis thousand horae, and pitched their 
camp near the little town of Cannae. The t«TTible defeat which 
the Romans sustained there at once showed them how wise had 
been the policy of Fabius. For^-seven thousand Romans covered 
the field of battle; the consnl Emilias Faulus and eighty senators 
were among the slain. Vairo escaped with only a few horsemen to 
YenuHia. This day of Cannae was marked in the Roman calendar 
as a day equally disastrous with that on whioh they bad been de- 
feated by the Gauls on the Allia. 

4. But although Rome was humbled, her spirit was not broken ; 
and proposals for ransoming the prisoners, or concluding a peace, 
were indignantly rejected. Hannibal, after bis victory, moved 
towards Capua, and at once reaped the fruits of his sncceas in betn^ 
joined by a number of Italians. Capua, next to Rome the greatest 
and wealthiest city of Italy, likewise openly declared for him, though 
its relation to Rome bad been extremely favourable. He took up 
his winter quarters among his new allies at Capua, and bis slay 
there forms the turning point in his career, which had hitherto 
been so glorious, and that too notwithstandiDg the numerous allies 
he had ^ined, and the reinforcements he had received from Car- 
thage. The Romans made incredible efforts, and even enlisted a 
body of eight thousand slaves. In b. 0. 215, Hannibal sustained 
considerable loss in an attack upon the fortified camp of M. Clau- 
dius Marcellns at Nola, and another great advantage was gained by 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus near Beneventum. The coDfidence of 
the Romans was revived by these successes, and they now laid 
siege to Capua, which was forsaken by Hannibal, who lingered in 
Apulia and Luoania. At length, however, he advanced to the 
relief of Capua, but as the Romans declined a battle, he proceeded 
towards Rome, and pitched his camp near its very gates. A de- 
tachment from the besieging army at Capua was recalled, and battle 
was offered to Hannibal, but he, satisfied with having rav^^ed the 
country, returned to Capua which was still blockaded, and thenc« 
to Rhegium. 

b. In the year of the battle of Cannae, Hiero, the ftuthful ally 
of the Romans, had died ; and his successor Hieronymns, ceasing 
to fear Rome after her defeat, negotiated with Hannibal, who 
gladly accepted the proposal of an alliaace. But Hieronymns was 
murdered by his own subjects, and two usurpers, who assumed ihe 
supreme power, treated Rome in the same way as their predecessor. 
The consequence was, that in B. c. 214, an army under M. Claudius 
Marcellua sailed across to Sicily, and laid siege to Syracuse, which 
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siege continaed until B. O. 212, when the Botnans became masters 
of the place b; treachery. Tbe SjracusaDs, assisted by the matbe- 
matical and mechanicBl skill of Archimedes, defended themselves 
bravely, and for tbia tbey had to pay dearly in the cruel treatment 
they eiperienoed at the hands of their conquerors. The Rreatneas 
and splendour of Syracuse were destroyed for ever, and the great 
mathematician was murdered while pursuieg his scientiSo studies. 
All Sicily now again fell into tbe hands of tbe Romans. Hannibal 
tried to make up for this loss by tbe contjuest of Tarentum and 
some other places in southern Italy. But it was all of no avail ; 
the genius of Rome was in the ascendant, and in the year afUr, 
B. 0. 211, Capua was tsiken. Its inhabitants were treated with true 
Roman cmelty, and twenty-seven senators made away with them- 
selves, while others kilted their wives and children to save them 
from inhuman treatment by the Romans. Two years aft«r this, 
B. &^09, Tarentum was recovered by Fabius Maximus. This and 
the ch(el treatment inflicted on Syracuse and Capua intimidated 
most of tbe Greek towns in Italy bo mnch, that they abandoned the 
cause of/ Hannibal. The Cartbaginian now set bis only hope on tbe 
succours which he expected from his brother Hasdrubal in Spain. 

6. At the very beginning of the war in b. o. 218, Cn. Comelins 
Scipio had been sent to Spain to oppose Hasdrubal, and had soon 
after been joined by his brother Publius. The two Scipioa rc- 
— nTained in Spain for a number of years, ever harassing and checking 
tbe Carthaginians. They not only prevented Hasdmbal from send- 
ing reinforcements to Hannibal, but even defeated him in several 
battles^ 'At the same time they formed connections with an African 
chief ,8yphax, who then attacked Carthage. But in tbe year B. C. 
212, the two Scipios were slain io batde within thirty days of each 
other, and their armies were nearly annihilated. Tbe Romans lost 
all tbeir possessions in Spain on the sontb-east of the Ibems, and 
Hasdrubul made preparations to join his brother in Italy. At 
Rome, no one was hold enough to undertake tbe command of a new 
army in Spain, till young P. Cornelius Scipio, the son of P. Cor- 
DeUu:> Scipio who had lately been slain in Spain, offered to do so, 
thongb he was only twenty-fimr years old. This young man, in 
every respect a most remarkable person, was scarcely inferior as a 
general to Hannibal himself, and afterwards gained the imperish- 
able glory of putting an end to tbe war. Immediately on his arrival 
in Spain, B. o. 211, things teok a different turn, and in his second 
campaign, he took New Carthage, the most important possession 
of tbe Carthaginians. By mildoess and kindness be secured the 
attachment of many of tbe Spanigb chiefs, and his authority and 
influence became so great that he quite eclipsed Hasdrubal, who 
was defeated by bim in B. c. 209, in a great battle near Baecula, 
But notwithstanding this discomfiture. Hasdmbal veatured at length 
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to carry out his scheme of joining Hannibal in Italy. Id b. c. M7, 
he arrived on the southern side of the Alps, aod after Bome delay 
tp Lombardy, marched tbrongh eastern Italy to join bis brother in 
Apulia, but be was o{jpoBed by the consul C. Claudius Nero. 
Hasdnibai, while attempting to cross the ri ver Metanrus in Umbr ia. 
^ Was attacked bj the Romans by night. He bimself was killej, aSS 
his army, unacquainted with the locality, was entirely cot to pieces 
before UaDnibal even knew of his arrival, for all letters had been 
interoepled. A Roman cut off the head of Haedrubal, and on the 
return of the army to Apulia, flung it into the camp of Hannibal. 
This was the first intelligence which Hannibal received of his 
brother's misfortune, and in it he read bis own fate. 

7. After these occurrences, Hannibal confined himself to a de- 
fensive attitude in the country of the Smttians, who still remained 
feithful to him. In this isolated and deserted condition, without 
assistance from home, and without allies in Italy, he displayed the 
greatest heroism ; he maintained himself for eeveral years, and 
whoever attacked him had to pay dearly for it. After the depar- 
ture of Hasdrubal from Spain, the Cartbaginiaus still had two 
armies there'; but their commanders were not able to cope with 
Scif io, who gradually drove them out of Spain, and made himself 
m^ter of tbe whole of the southern part of the peninsula. Scipio 
remained in Spain for several years, partly engaged in chaaUsing 
the rebellious tribes, and partly in organising the administration of 
the conquered country. He also renewed tbe connection with 
Sypbax, and concluded a treaty with him. After this, be went to 
Borne, where, notwithstanding his youth, he was elected cousul for 
the year B. o. 205. He had, however, many powerful enemies, and 
the cautious senate did not approve of his proposal to make a 
descent upon Africa. Sicily was assigned to mm as his province, 
Rnd he obtained permission to sail to Africa, if he thought it advan- 

- tageons for the republic. The means placed at his disposal were 
very scanty, but the enthusiasm of the people in all Italy was so 
great, that he waa plentifully provided with everything by their 
voluntary contributions. He established himself at Syracuse, and 
took Locri in southern Italy. 

8. When all preparations had been made, Scipio in b. g. 204 
crossed over into Africa. Syphai, from jealousy of the Numidian 
king Masinissa, had joined the Carthaginians, white Masinissa went 
over lo the Romans. With bis assistance Scipio, not far from 
TJtica, set fire to the camp of Syphas and the Carthaginians, which 
consisted of t^nts made of straw and dry branches ; and great havoc 
was made among the enemies. Syphas fled to his own kingdom, 
but was pursued and taken prisoner. His wife Sophonisbe, who 
had caused tbe jealousy between him and Masinit^a, was now given 
to the latter ; but afterwards when Scipio, who did not trust her, 
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of Carthage now resl«d upon Hanoibal, and a meee^ee i 
witli Bent to summon him to return to Carthage. . He obejed the 
call without besitation, but with a heavy heart, b. c 202. Soon 
after his arrival he had an interview with Scipio, and both com- 
manders were willing to come to terms ; but the Carthaginian people, 
elated by the mere presence of their great general, resolved once 
more to try the fortune of arms. The battle of Zama , in B. c. 202, /- 
decided between the two nations. The Carthaginians fought with 
the courage of despair ; but the day was lost, and the greater part 
of their army out to pieces. Hannibal himself escaped with only 
a few companions, and advised his countrymen to Eubmit to neces- 
sity and accept the terms of peace offered by Scipio. Carthage 
was obliged to surrender all Roman deserters and prisoners without 
ranaom, to give up ila whole fleet with the esception of ten ships; 
to promise to abstain from war with foreign states without the 
sanction of Rome, to indemnify Masinissa for his losses, and to pay 
the enormous sum of ten thousand talents by fifty yearly instal- 
ments. This peace was ratified at Rome in B. o. 201 ; Scipio then 
retnmed to Rome in triumph, and was henceforth distinguished by 
the honourable surname of Africanus. -^ 

9. After the peace Hannibal showed that he was not leas great 
as a statesman and politician than as a general ; for he did all he 
could to heal up the wounds of his country by wise reforms in the 
administration. But not only did the Romans exert their influ- 
ence to undermine his authority, but his own countrymen be^n to 
distrust him, so that the greatest man of his age was at last obliged 
to quit his country as an exile, B. c. 1S6, and seek protection at 
the court of an eastern despot, Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. 
His hatred of the Romans, however, remained as unquenchable as 
bis love of his own country. The Roman republic, notwith standing 
the fearful losses it had sustained, and notwithstanding the enormous 
devastations which Italy had experienced during the long war, 
came forth from the struggle more powerful than ever. She had 
conquered Spain, and Carthage and Nnmidia were virtually in a 
state of dependence on her. Their non-Italian possessions now 
obliged the Romans to keep a fleet; their name was known &r and 
wide, and foreign states and princes eagerly soi^ht their friendship 
and alliance. 

10. During the time of the second Punio war, Macedonia was 
governed by the young and talented, but Pithless and licentious 
king Philip. His fears of the Romans bad been already excited by 
the influence thej had acquired in the cast of the Adriatic after the 
Illyrian wars, and these feelings were fostered by Demetrius of 
Pharos. After the battle of Cannae, when the power of Rome 
■eemed.to be broken, he concluded a treaty with Hannibal, in 
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which bH the conntriea on ihe oast of the Adriatic were secured to 
Philip, while Carthage was to rule over the west. But the docu- 
meat coutainiDg the treaty fell into the handB of the Romans, who 
kt once adopted eoergetio measures to present the Macedonian king 
froin sending succour to Hannibal. Philip, on the other hand, 
instead of tryina; to support his great ally, Bpent hig time in useless 
stru^les with Ste trieods of the Romans in Asia Minor and Greece. 
A petty war was thus carried on for a period of ten years, from 
B. 0. 215 to 205, during which neither party gained any great 
advautage. A peace was then concluded, in which neither the 
Bomans nor the Macedonians had any honest intentions, for Home 
having to make every effort against the Oarth^inians conld not 
Bfford at the same time to continue the war against Macedonia with 
vigour, and wished to postpone more active measures until the close 
of the Hannibalian war. The second war against Macedonia broke 
out in B. c. 200, hecanse Philip had ravaged Attica, which was 
allied with Rome. This war was first carried on with little energy 
on the part of the Bomans, and Philip, supported by the Achaean 
league and other Greek states, was sucocssful for a time, but when 
T. QuinctiuB Flamininus in B. C. 198 undertook the command, and 
with extraordinary boldness attacked the enemy in his tiwn conn- 
try, things assumed a different aspect. In the battle of Cynosce- 
phalao the Romans gained a complete victory over Philip, who was 
now obliged to aonclnde a peace, in which he recognised the inde- 
pendence of Greece, gave up a great part of his fleet, paid a large 
anm of money, and gave hostages as security for his future conduct. 
This peace was concluded in b. o. 197, and the year after Plamini- 
UQS solemnly proclaimed the liberty and independence of Greece at 
the Isthmian games. 

11. The rejoicing of the Greeks knew no bounds, hut it soon 
became evident that they had only made a change of masters, the 
Romans having stepped into the place of the Macedonians. The 
enthusiasm for their liberators gradually subsided, and the rude 
.^tolians, being hostile to the Romans, partly because they did not 
consider themselves sufficiently rewarded for their services, and 

Eartly because they hated Nabis, the tjrrent of Sparta, who had 
een too gently treated by the Romans, stirred up Antiochus the 
Great to a war against Rome. In this attempt they were supported 
by Hannibal, who was then staying at the king's court. The king 
himself, moreover, had been offended by the Romans, whodemanded 
that he shonid restore the Greek states In Asia Minor b) independ- 
ence, and renonnce his possessions in Thrace. Accordingly, in B. o. 
192, on the invitation of the ^tolians, Antiocbus crossed over into 
Europe; but instead of following the advice of Hannibal, to ally 
himself with Fbilip of Macedonia and attack the Romans in Italy, 
he wasted his time in feetivitles and amnsements in Enboea, and 
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offeacled Philip, while the Komans rapidly advanced into Thessalj. 
In B. c. 191 Antiocbus and tbe ^toliana were met at Thermopylae 
by the Bomans under M. 'Aciliiu Oiabrio, and were put to flight 
without any great Btra^le. The ^toliaDs now sued for and 
obtained peace, for the BomanB were deurona to continue the war 
against AotiochoB in Asia, whither he had fled after bis defeat. 

12. Iq B. C. 100, a Bomao army, under tbe command of C. Lae- 
]iu8 and L. ComeliuB Soipio (who was BAoompanied by his brother 
F. Scipio Africanus), crossed over into A^ia with an army of twenty 
tbousand men. As the haughty king still Defused to acoept the 
terms offered by the Romaas, a great battle was fought near Mag- 
nesia, at the foot of mount Sipylus, in wbicb the boats of the 
Syrians were unable to resist tbe Roman legions. After the loss 
of this battle Antiochufl fled to Syria and sued for peace, which was 
granted to him on ooodition that be should renounce all his posses- 
sions in Asia west of mount Tanms, give up all bis ships of war, 
and pay a laree sum of money. He was, moreover, required not to 
interfere in the affairs of the allies of Rome, and to deliver up 
Hannibal. This peace was not ratified at Rome until B. o. 188. 
Tbe countries in Asia ceded by the Syrian king (inclnding Galatia, 
which was conquered soon after), were, for the present, distributed 
among tbe allies of Rome, such as the Rhodians and Knmenes of 
FergamuB, for the time had not yet come when it was thought 
desirable to constitute them as a Roman province. Hannibal find- 
ing that bis life was not safe in Syria, sought and found protection 
with Frusias, king of Bithynia; but when this prince also was 
unable to protect bim against tbe restless persecution of tbe Romans, 
tbe unhappy Carthaginian poisoned himself B. C. 183. His con- 
queror Scipio Africanus died about the same time ; he too spent the 
last years of his life in a kind of exile, into which he bad been 
driven by the envy and jealousy of his enemies, though he had in 
some measure to blame bis own overbearing haughtiness. 

13. While tbe Romans were thus engaged in making vast con- 
quests in the East, the peace bad been disturbed in the north of 
Italy by the Ligurians, Ineubrians, and Boians, who ctmmeDced 
hostilities in b. c. 200, and continued them until b. 0. 181. In 
the course of this war, during which many a bloody battle was 
fought, these nations were compelled to submit to Borne, and the 
Boians seem to have been completely extirpated. In Spain, too, 
the Bomana were obliged to maintain their dominion sword in hand, 
for, after the departure of Scipio, the cruelty and faithlessness of 
the Itomans ofton drove the Spaniards into rebellion and insnrreo* 
tion. A great war broke ont there in b. 0. 181, and continued to 
rage nntil b. c. 179, when Tib. Sempronius Graocbus, the father 
of tbe two celebrated tribunes, concluded a fair and honourabla 
peace, which was long and gratefully remembered by the Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EKOU THX THIHD WAR AQAINST HAOEDONIA DOWN TO TEI 
TIME 01 THK ORACCHI. 

1. Thodoh Philip of Macedonia had sBsisted the BomaoH in the 
war against Antioohns, still he oheriehed an implacable hatred of 
them, and when in B, o. 179 he died, he bequeatbed the same feel- 
ings to his auoceasor Perseus, who, being an illegitimate son, had 
h; intrigues and calumnies induced hia father to put to death bis 
lawful son Demetrioa. No sooner had Perseus ascended the throne 
than he began to form new alliances, and make preparatious for a 
conflict with Home, for which his fadier had left him ample means. 
But the unwillingness he felt to part with his treasures, and his ill- 
judged measures, after some momentary advantages, brought about 
his do\rn&ll. When defeated by ^milius Paulus at Pjdna in 
B. 0. 168, he fell into the hands of the Bomans, and, together with 
his children, treasures, and friends, was led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome. Macedonia was uow divided into four indepen- 
dent distriota, with republican institutions, and made tributary to 
Borne.' By this dismemberment, the unity, and with it the 
strength of the country, was broken. 

2. Qreece, too, distracted as it was by treachery, intrigues, and 
party feuda, was hastening towards its final dissolution. Shortly 
after the battle of Fydna, one thonaand of the most illustrious 
Achaeans, charged with having secretly supported Perseus, were 
sent to Italy to be tried. Among them wsa the great historian 
Polybius. Bnt instead of being allowed to account for their con- 
duct, they were kept as hostages and prisoners, After seventeen 
years, B. o. 151, when death had reduced their number to three 
nandred, thev were permitted to return to their county. A similar 
charge was Drought against the wealthy and powerful island of 
Bhodea, which, in consequence, lost its Adatic possessions, and was 
obliged to recognize the supremacy of Rome. Anout nineteen yeats 
after the battle of Pydna, b. c. 149, Andriscus, a runaway slave, 
came forward, and, pretending to be a aon of the late king Perseus, 
olairaed the throne of Macedonia. Many Macedoniana flocked 
around his standard, being encouraged by the outbreak of a third 
war agsinat Carthage, in which it waa hoped that Rome would be 
defeated. But the praetor Q. Caecillus Metellus crushed the pre- 
tender and bis followers, in B. c. 148, in a battle near Pydna. 
Some years after this, Macedonia was coaatituted as a Roman 
piDvina«. 

'Compare p. 208, foil 
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8. MeteUus was Btill engaged in Macedonia when the Komans 
called npon the Achaeans to dismiss Lacedaemon and aeveral other 
cities from their confederacj; the Achaeans assembled at Corinth 
treated the Roman ambaaaadora, who comniunicated this demand, 
with insolt and violence. This act led to a war,' and in B. c. 147, 
MeteUus, after rottling the aflaiTs of Macedonia, advanced sonth- 
ward, and defeated the Aohaeana in two battles, at Thermopylae, 
and at Scarpheia in Locris. But he was obliged to leave the honour 
of bringing the war to a close to the rade L. Mummius, who, after 
a victory at Leucopetra on the Isthmus, took and destroyed the 
wealthy city of Corinth B, c. 146, and then traversed Greece, but 
especially Peloponnesaa, spreading desolation wherever he appeared. 
The inhabitants of Corinth and other places were partly put to the 
sword, and partly Bold aa slaves ; the treasures of art Were ruthlessly 
destroyed, or carried away to Bome, to adorn the palaces and villas 
of the nobles. Greece, however, docs not appear to have been 
made a Roman province, under the name of Achaia, till many years 
later. Under the oppressive administration of the Romans, the 
prosperity of the once flourishing little states gradually died away, 
end scarcely a trace was left of the ancient patriotism and love of 
liberty. The Spartans continued to indulge their warlike pmpen- 
sities by serving as mercenaries in the armies of foreign powers, 
while the Athenians continued to be valued by the Romans as 
scholars, artists, poets, actors, and daneers, who contributed to the 
entertainment and amusement of their hanghty conquerora, though 
the; rarely succeeded in gaining their esteem and respect. As a 
. Beat of learning, however, Athens continued to maintain its rank as 
one of the principal places in the ancient world, to which men, fond 
of ease and letters, flocked from all parts, aa to a great university. 

4. The peace which Carthage had concluded with Rome in b. c. 
201, lasted for more than half a century, during which period the 
Carthaginians, by industry, commerce, and agricnliure, to some 
extent recovered their former prosperity. But this prosperity only 
gave fresh fuel to the national hatred of the Romans, and excited 
their jealousy and fear, Masiniesa, the neighbour of Carthage, who 
enjoyed the favonr of the Bomana, and seems even to have been 
instigated by them, neglected no opportunity of harassing and 
annoying the reviving state. The Roman Cato, who was infatuated 
by a blind hatred of Carthage, partly perhaps because the Cartha- 

finians had rejected his proffered mediation between them and 
[asinissa, and partly from a real, thoagh unfounded fear of the 
growing power of Carthage, urged in every speech he made in the 
senate the neceaaity of crushing the African republic. Masiniasa, 
who well knew the feelings of the party at Rome hostile to Car- 
thage, and was sure not only of impunity, bat of support and pro- 
' Conpare p. 270, foil. 
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tection, tnoreased his oim dominion at the eipease of Gtirthaga, 
aad b; consiant disputes aod veiatiuiis drove the Oartliaginiaus to 
the neeessity of defending their rights by force of arma, because 
Rome, when appealed to, either dela)'ed prononncing senteDce, or 
decided to favour of the aggressor. The Romans, gladly seizing the 
opportuoity, charged the Carthaginians with having broken the 
peace. The people of Canhage implored their mercy; aod to 
assure them that they had no hostile iolentions, they not only sent 
three huodred of their noblest citizens as host^es to Rome, bat 
delivered up all their ships and arms. This hiippened in b. c. 149 ; 
and when all this was done, the Romans further demanded that 
Carthage should be razed to the ground, and that the inhabitants 
should build a new town for themselves at a distanceof many miles 
from the sea. - The treacherous and insolent nature of this demand 
drove the people to despair and madness ; they resolved to perish 
under the ruins of their own houses rather than yield to such inso- 
lence. A bold, patriotic spirit seized all ranks and all ages, and 
the women cheerfully sacrificed all their finery upon the altar of 
their country. The whole city was at once changed into a military 
. oamp, temples were transformed into manufactories of arms, and 
nothing was spared that could serve to deliver the country from it« 
impending doom, Such a spirit was too much even for the Roman 
legions, accustomed as they were to conquest and victory. Several 
titoes thej were repubed, and thrown into such a perilous condi- 
tion, that at last the Romans found it necessary to appoint P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio ^milianns, the son of JE^milius Paulus, who had been 
adopted into the family of the Scipios, to the consulship for b. c. 
147. He had not yet attained the age to qualify him for the con- 
subhip, but he had already given proofs of the highest military 
talent. Even he, however, was not able to take the city, which 
offered a most desperate resistance, until the inhabitants were 
reduced by the most fearful famine, and even then he had to 
conquer every inch of ground, during a murderous fight in the 
streets of Carthage, which lasted for sis days, b. a. 146. The fury 
of the enraged soldiers, and a conflagration which continued with- 
out interruption for seventeen days, changed the once proud mistress 
of the Mediterranean into a heap of ruins. A email number of 
determined Carthaginians, who bad manfully defended the temple 
of .^sculapius, the highest point In the city, when they saw that 
ftll was hopeless, set fire to the temple, and found their death in 
the flames. Fifty thousand inhabitants, who escaped from the 
carnage, are said to have been sold into slavery by Scipio, who, 
from this conquest, like his great namesake, obtained the surname 
Afrieanus. The territory of Carthage was changed into the Rouian 
province of Africa, and a curse was pronounced upou the site of tho 
ancient city, that it might never be rebuilt. 
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6. Bome bad now become virtually the toistrPS!) of all th« 
eonntiiea round the basio of the Mediterranean, for the fev st«t«s, 
such SB Kumidia, Epypt, and Per^amn!?, irhich etill enjoyed a 
nominal independeoce, were deeiined at no distant period to lose 
even thia appearance of freedom, for Rome had become conscious 
that she must rule the world. Thia destiny of Bome, however, 
was not the effect of any settled plan of ber rutere or aiatearaen ; it 
was ratber the result of circumstances, and she was forced, often 
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he combated showed itself not ooly in ednmtion and in literatore, 
which was at first little more thao tranalatioD and adaptation from 
the Greek, but extended over the whole life of the BomaoB, and 
was seen in the Insuries of dress and of the table, in the affectation 
of polished manners, and in sengnal enjoyments ; for along with the 
riches of the East the conquerors also imported its follies and vices. 
In B. 0. 155 Cato carried a decree ordering the three Greek philos- 
ophers, Cameades, Diogenes, and Crit«lans, who had been sent to 
Rome as ambaBsadors from Athens, and attracted crowds <^ young 
men to tbcir lectures, to quit the city. Long before this time it 
bad been found necessary to prohibit the celebratJon of the Sacchio 
festivals (^Bacchanalia), which had been introduoed from southern 
Italy and formed a focus for every vice and licentiousness. Cato 
endeavoured to counteract the evil tendency not only by legal enact- 
ments, but by literary productions, such as his works on agricultnro, 
the foundation of Rome's greatness, and on the Italian nations, 
whose history formed as strong a contrast to that of Rome in bis 
time, as his own frugal and simple mode of life, and his old- 
fasbioned cheerfulness in bis sscial circles, did to the lavish estrav- 
aganoe and fashionable refioement of his opponents. But still the 
very example of Cato, who himself commenced the study of Greek 
in his old age, shows that obstinate partiality for what is old and 
establislied must ultimately give way to the onward movement 
which nothing can completely stop. 

7. The wealth carried to Italy after the Pnnic, Macedonian, and 
Syrian wars was immense, and eserciaed the fi^reatest influence upon 
the manners and morality of the Romans. The families from whom 
the highest ma^trates and generals were taken, accumulated such 
enormous riches, as to be able to live more like princes than plain 
citizens of the republic. Their humble dwellings were exchanged 
. for stately villas surrounded by parks and filled with the most costly 
furniture and the most precious works of art, of which they had 
Stripped the conquered countries and cities. In the acquisition of 
these treasures they were not very scrupulous as to the means em* 
ployed, whence the constant complaints about bribery, avarice, and 
oppression in the provinces. The ladies especially, who possessed 
much more infiuence at Rome than in Greece, indulged in extrava- 
gant luxuries and dress, against which the laws proved powerless. 
The immorality and degeneracy of the wealthy were bnt too soon 
communicated to the great body of the people. The ancient and 
frugal mode of life, as well aa the laborious pursuit of agriculture, 
was more and more abandoned. The young men preferred military 
service abroad where their (oil was rewarded with wealth and enjoy- 
ment, to the peaceful employments at home ; the aiidiers aiwaj's 
liked best to serve under a commander who was willing to allow 
them the greatest license, and as his elevation depended upon their 
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Tot«8 in the asHembly, tbe men aspiring to high offices neglected no 
meaos of gaining popularity, however immors! or illegal they might 
De. This hunting after popularity vaa, and remsioed, one of tbe 
most fatul diaonJera of the Roman republic. Tbe vealthj -ried 
with one another to win tbe favour of the multitude by splendid 
games and exhibitions, of which tbe Homana were always passion- 
ately fond; and by this means the people were demorulised and 
corrupted. Tbeir sense of honour was stifled, and with it the 
source of virtue dried up. The public games exhibited at Kome 
for the amusement of the multitude show that tbe influence of 
Greek culture had affected only the surface of the great body of the 
Romans; for while in Greece the national games were a stimnlna 
to great and noble efforts in war and in peace, the gladiatorial and 
animal fights of the Roman circus produced and could produce no 
other effect than that of fostering a delight in cruelty and blood- 
shed, and of familiarising tbe people with scenes that ought to 
have filled them with disgust and borror. 

8. Reckless eztrav^anoe was indulged in not only by the wealthy 
hut also by the poorer classes, so that Rome has not unfitly been 
called "an abyss which no treasures were able to fill np." The 
natural consequence was poverty and distress, with all the evils 
that generally accompany tbem. Usurers filled their coffers from 
the misery of thousands, who, notwithstanding their wretched con- 
dition, looked upon themselves as the lords of the earth, and treated 
with contempt those unfortunate foreigners whom war had rednced 
to slavery. A most lucrative trade was at this time carried on in 
slaves, and some of the beet among tbe Romans did not disdain to 
enrich themselves by tbe odious traffic. The rude and half-savage 
natives of Sardinia and Corsica (probably Lignrians mixed with 
Iberians), who were employed for coarse labour, were sold at a very 
low price, while the more educated and refined Greeks and Asiatics, 
wbo served as secretaries, readers, teachers, tutors, and domestic 
servants, often fetched very high prices in tbe market. But not- 
withstanding all these symptoms of internal decay, Rome's outward 
prosperity was ever increasing, and the great public works, high- 
roads, canals, and aqueducts, are sufficient attestations of the lofty 
spirit and persevering energy of this wonderful people. 

9. The optimates, amassing their wealth chiefiy in the provinces, 
were ever eager for fresh wars and conquests. When appoint«d 
governors of foreign provinces under the title of proconsul or prae- 
tor, they generally Ioo!:ed more to their own interests than to the 
welfare of the provincials. As the Roman government did not 
itself levy the taxes in tbe provinces, but left this duty to wealthy 
capitals (pnblicani), wbo paid to the state a stipulated sum, and 
then obtained the right either themselves or through their agents 
lo collect the taxes and duties, a wide field for extortion and omel 
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oppreBsioQ was left open, and the most enormons same were corried 
to Italy from the provinces. What waa left by the publicani was 
speedily absorbed by hungry usurers and moaey-Iendera, whonanally 
inundated a cooatry as soon as it became a Koman proviooe; 
hence a few years were often safficient to rain the prosperity of a 
whole country. Tbere existed, it is true, laws against extortion 
(de repetundia) in the provinces, and provinci^s might seek redress 
from the Roman senate; bat as the jndges were taken from the 
senators, who either had been guilty of the same crime, or were 
looking forward to similar opportunities of enriching themselves, 
the accused generally escaped unpunished, or were sentenced, for 
the sake of appearance, to pay a small fine. 

10. Sometimes the misrule of the goveniors and the extortion of 
the publicani drove the provincials into despair and rebellion. Tho 
first instances of this kind occurred in Lusltania in Spain, whero 
Ser. Sulpicins Galba, after having suffered a severe defeat, by his 
avarice and cruelty called forth a general insurrection. Galba 
treacherously cau si ug the people to appear before hi m without arms, 
ordered them all to be massac.red. Yiriathng, a common Lusita- 
nian, but a brave and patriotic soldier, who escaped on that fearful 
day, rallied round him as many of his countrymen as he could, and 
for a period of eight years, from B. 0. 148 to 140, carried on a war 
which was most disastrous to the Romans. In b. 0. 141 a peace 
was concluded with him, in which the Romans were obliged to 
recognise him as their friend and ally ; but regarding this as an 
intolerable humiliatioa, thoj renewed the war in the year follow- 
ing, and got rid of their enemy only by hiring assassins, who mur- 
dered him in his own tent. The Lusitanians continued the war 
for a few years longer but were in the end obliged to submit, 
B. c. 137. 

11. Even before this war waa brought to a close, another had 
broken out with the Celtiberians in b. 0. 143. Their capital waa 
Numantia, a city renowned in the history of Spain for the brave 
and noble resistance it offered to thovalour of the Koman legions. 
It waa situated on a lofty eminence on the upper Ihirius, and held 
out against the besieging and blockading armies for a period of five 

Sars. In B. o. 137 the Ifumantines put tbe consul C. Hoatiliua 
ancinus in a situation so perilous, that he was obliged to conclude 
a peace with them, in which their indepondence was recognised. 
But the senate again resorted to the miserable expedient which had 
been adopted alter the defeat of Claudium : Mancinns was to be 
delivered up to the Numantinea, and tho war to be resumed with 
renewed vigour. Tbe brave mountaineers remained undismayed, 
and for P. Cornelias Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage, was reserved 
the unenviable task of torturing to death the heroic dtizens of Nu- 
uantia. When he received the command of the Roman army, be 
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conduced the eiege with the ntmott rigoar. The besieged Mifierei 
from the most frightful famioe, and for some time fed upon the 
corpses of their fellov-citizeuB. At last, in b. c. 133, they were 
obliged to Burrender, and having first killed their wives and chil- 
dreu, thej threw open the gates. Their Dumber was very small, 
and in consequence of their long sufferings, their features hardly 
resembled those of hamau beings. Scipio tben destroyed the 
mountain fortress, the ruins of wbicb, not far from Soria, are stilt 
a monument of tbe noUe struggle for freedom and independenoe. 
Spain DOW became a Roman province, and being exhausted, re- 
mained quiet for more thuu thirty years, but fresh acts of opprea- 
eion afterwards gave rise to new wars. 

12. In tbe same year in which NumaDtia fell, Attalus, king of 
Fergamus, died, aod in his will bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Boman people, probably in compliance with an express demand of 
the senate. Soon afterwards, B. c. 131, Aristoiiicus, a relation of 
the late king, came forjrard to claim the kingdom as his lawful 
iaheritance. Finding many supporters, he placed himself at the 
head of a general insurrection of tbe Lydians and lonians. The 
war, in which the Romans sustained aerious losses, was continued 
into the year B. c. 130, when M. Perperna brought it to a close. 
Aristonicus was taken prisoner and carried to Rome in triumph. 
The kiegdom of Fergamus, with the exception of Phrygia, which 
was given to Mithridates Y., king of Fontus, as a reward for bis 
assistance, wax now constituted as a Boman province under the 
name of A^ia. 



CHAPTER X. 



1. The new aristocracy of the optimates, which had gradually 
been formed after the two ancient estates of the patricians and ple- 
beians bad been placed upon a footjng of pohtical equality not only 
endeavoured to exclude all noei homines from the great offices of 
the republic, but also maintained themselves, like the patricians of 
old, in the exclusive possession of the ager piihlicu», which in &ct 
they regarded as their private property, neither heeding tbe limita- 
tion fixed hy the Licinian law, nor particularly scrupulous about 
paying tbe rent to tbe treasury. Tbe number of these optimatea 
was comparatively small, hut they held in tbeir hands the adminis- 
tration of the republic and the provinces, and they alone oamed 
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glory, wealth, and triumphs by foreign wars, while the great body 
of the people were oppressed by the cooBtaot necessity of serviog in 
the anniea, and were aufiering from want, for the booty taken in 
war generally passed into the banda of the generals and other opti- 
mates. Nay, it would appear that in some iDslances the wealthj 
landed proprietor by fraud or violence deprived his weaker neigh- 
boar of his small patrimony, and reduced him aod bis family to 
beggary. In this manner the optimates ainasaed euormons nches, 
while multitudes were pining in abject poverty. The claaa of small 
landed proprietors, who ooce bad constituted the etreogth of the 
republic, had almost entirety disappeared, and instead of them there 
had arisen a body of citizens without property, spending their lifa 
in idleness, and ready to sell their political birthright for miserable 
bribes. Their number had, moreover, been increased by the admis- 
flion of strangers and freedom to the franchise. So long as the 
wealthy landed proprietors had cultivated their princely estates 
(Jatifundia) by free peasants or clients,- no alarming symploma 
showed themselves, because the impoverished husbiuidman might 
support himself and his family at least by working as an agricul- 
tural labourer; but when the avarice of the nobles led them to 
employ hordes of slaves on their estates instead of free labourers, 
who were now abandoned as homeless wanderers in their own 
country, a few of the nobler natures among the Eomans began to 
feel uneasy, and were prompted by a feeling of humanity to devise 
a remedy for the ever increasing evil. 

2. Formerly the people in the comitja had voted openly, but in 
B. 0. 139 the Oabinian law introduced the vote by ballot in the 
election of magistrates, and two years later the same practice was 
extended by the Cassian law to the popular courts of law. By 
these measures the influence of the optimat«s over the poor became 
only more pernicious ; the multitude became more venal, ttnd the 
nobles had the best opportunities, by bribing or purchasing votes, 
and by manumitting their slaves, to carry the elections according 
to their own wishes and interests. These evils might have been 
remedied by creating an independent middle class, either by dia- 
tributing the public laud, of which the state possessed a vast 
amount, among the poor, or by conferring the full francbise upon 
the Latins. The latter of these remedies was unpalatable to the 
pride and ambition of the ruling people, and the former to the 
avarice and selBshness of the Roman nobility.- The fears of the 
humane and truly patriotic citizens must have been increased by 
what was just happening in Sicily, where a war of the slaves, com- 
manded by Eunns, one of their number, broke out in B. c. 134 
against the free population, and was carried on with the horrors 
common in wars of slaves who break their chains. It raged for 
more than two years, and upwards of twenty thousand slaves rre 
•aid to have been killed. 
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S. OoonrreDoas like these, which shoired to what dtsastrons eon- 
seqaeDces the preseot ^tem, if peraevpred io, might nltimalelj 
lecul, embotdened the noble and palriotio tribune, Tib, Semprooius 
Gracchaa, a son of Cornelia, the daughter of the elder Scipio Afri- 
oaDDS, in B. 0. 133, to coma forward aa tbe friend and champion of 
the poor. He proposed the re-enactment of the Licinian law, which 
had, in fact, never been repealed, but hsd in tbe course of time 
become a dead letter. No one, accordingly, was to be allowed to 
possess more than five hundred jugera of public land ; the aurpius 
was to be taken from tbe actual possessors, and distributed in small 
lots as full property among poor citizens. A commission of three 
men was to be appointed to superintend the measuremeot and dis- 
tribotion; and at tbe same time it was proposed that the property 
which had just been bequeathed to the Homaa people by king 
Attains of Pei^amus, should be distributed among tbe poor to 
enable them to purchase stock and the necessary agricultural imple- 
ments. The optimates, beaded by the violent and stubborn Scipio 
Nasica, oppoaea the hilt with all their might, and by intrigues in- 
duced another tribune, Octavins, to put hia veto on the proposal of 
his colleagoe, Id which goheme they succeeded the more easily, 
because Oclavins, too, possessed more of the public land tban the 
law allowed. Gracchus left no means untried to induce his col- 
league to give up his opposition ; but all was in vain ; avarice and 
tbe instigations of tbe optimalea prevailed. Gracchus thug found 
himself under the necessity of either giving up bis noble and 
patriotic scbeme, or depriving his colleague of his powers. He 
adopted the latter course, and in the assembly of tbe people, which 
was numerously attended by men from the country, he proposed 
the deposition of Ootavina. This plan succeeded; Ociavius was 
stripped of hia office, and a new tribune being elected in his stead, 
the bill of Graccbns was passed. This procedure, wbicb was con- 
trary to established usage, gave his opponents a handle against bim, 
and they now endeavoured to persuade the people that Gracchus 
aimed at subverting tbe constitution, and even spread tbe malicious 
report that his object was to make himself king of Rome. Tbe 
people in their ignorance allowed thcmaelves to be misguided, and 
notwithstanding the purity of bis intentions, Gracchus found that 
bis popularity was decreasing. When at the approaching election 
of the tribnnea for the next year he again presented himself as a 
candidate, the optimates and their followers created a tumult, in 
which the illustrious tribune wus slain, together with three hun- 
dred of his friends and followers. These scenes of bloodshed were 
followed by every kind of persecution, in whioli the nobles took 
bloody revenge for the fears they had endured of being deprived of 
their illegal possessions. During tbe nigbt after the murder, Caius, 
the brother of Tiberius Gracchus, wished to have the body of his 
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brother removed and decently buried, bnt was prevented; arid 
before daybreak, it was thrown into the Tiber, together with those 
of nil the others who bad ^llen during the tumult. 

4. The aristoeroe; had gained a complete triumph, and made 
bloody nae of it; but the tribunes also had become aware of their 
power, and the years which now follow are marked by several pop- 
ular enactments. The triumvirs «ere lo superintend the carrying 
into effect of the agrarian law, but the optimates continued to ob' 
struct their working in every possible way, and contrived, by ap- 
pointments abroad, to remove from the city those men whose spirit 
and energy they had moat reason to dread. But all their machina- 
tions did not prevent C. Sempronins Qracchus, the younger and 
more talented brother of Tiberius Gracchus, after a lapse of ten 
years, from offering himself for the tribuneship. He was elected 
to the office for the year B. c. 123, in the course of which he car- 
ried a great many laws, all intended to improve the condition of 
the poor and to weaken the power of the senate and the nobles. 
One of them was a re-enactment of his brother's agrarian law. The 
popularity he thus acquired secured his re-eleotion for the nest year. 
Be commenced his operations of the second year by an enactment, 
transferring the trial of political offences from the courts composed 
of senators to courts coneisting of equites or wealthy capitalista. 
By this means, the offenders, generally senators, ceased to be tried 
by their peers, bnt became subjeot to courts composed of quite a 
different class of men, who seemed less likely to screen offenders or 
make joslice a purchaseable article. This law remained in force 
until the time of Sulla. Gracchus' great eloquence and noble 
nature created for him a numertms and powerful party of snpporterB 
among the poorer classes, whose momeotarj wants he endeavoured 
to relieve by employing tbero in making public roads and oon- 
fltmcting public buildings. His labours proceeded as satisfactorily 
as could be expected ; but when, urged on by his somewhat vehe- 
ment friend, Fulvius Flnccns, he proposed that the Roman franchise 
should be conferred upon the Italian allies, or at least, upon the 
Latins and Latin colonies, the optimates were seized with the 
greatest alarm, and resorted to an expedient which had been tried 
and found useful before. M. Livius Dmsus, one of the tribunes, 
was gained over by the aristocrats and prevailed upon to outbid 
Gracchus in popular measures. He accordingly promised the people 
other and greater advantages, and by this means undermined the 
popularity of Qracchns; the aristocracy succeeded in preventing 
his re-election to the tribuneship for the third year, and even made 
preparations for a proposal to abolish all his enactments. As 
Gracchus was now divested of the sacred character of tribune, his 
opponents were less scrupulous. During the disturbances which 
fcroae, the consnl L. Opimns, a personal enemy of Gracchus, was 
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iDTested with dictatorial power, to save the republic, as the cry was, 
from impending mia. A battle was fought iu the streets of Rome, 
and Oracchvs and FuItIub Fkocus with their followers were over- 
powered. Flacoua aud three thoueand of hia part; were alain, and 
their bodies thrown into the Tiber. Cracchua escaped aorosa the 
rivet into the grove of the Furies, where, at bis own request, he 
was killed bj a faithful slave. Exile, execution, aod imprisoDment 
then completed the work which had been left nndone by the sword, 
and the aristocratic party, when satiated with blood, erected a temple 
to Concord ! . But peaee was not restored, and the triampb achieved 
by the optimates was not of loog duration : the measure of their 
misdeeds was not yet full. 

5. TLe exertions and sacrifices made by the noble brothers were 
productive of no permanent good to the republic, and things went 
on much in the same way as they had done before. The optimates 
disgraced the victory they had won by insatiable avarice, acts of io- 
JDsUce, and the most barefaced bribery. But events were taking 
place destined soon to bring tbe evil to a head. The audacious bdcI 
crafiy Jugurtha, the adopted son of Masiniasa, king of Nnmidia, 
knew the venal character of the Romans, and' relying on their 
moral depravity, aud feeling sure of impunity, murdered tbe two 
sons of Masiniasa and took possession of their dominions. The 
RoQians during these proceedings acted the part of mere lookers 
on, or allowed themselves by large bribes to be induced to connive 
at tbe crimes of Jugurtha. At length, however, the tribune C. 
Memmius gave vent to his indignation at the conduct of the 
nobles, and by exposing their conduct induced the senate in B. o. 
Ill to declare war against the Nuniidian usurper. An army was 
accordingly sent to Africa, bnt the commanders soon found out that 
they could derive greater personal advantages from negotiation and 
treatingwith Jugurtha, than from vigoroualy carrying out tbe decree 
of the senate. When these things became known at Rone, the 
honest and talented Memmius again came forward, and fearlesaly 
exposed the shameless conduct of the Roman commanders in Africa. 
Jugurtha was summoned to Rome, but even now he might have 
escaped with impunity, had he not had the audacity to murder 
young Massiva, a grandson of Masinissa. The war was indeed 
continued, but it was conducted in a careless and slovenly manner, 
jntil at length, in B. c. 109, the senate endeavoured to allay the 
threatening storm, by giving the command against Jugurtha to the 
honest and brave, but proud Q. CaeciliuH Metellus. He managed 
the war for a period of two years in a highly creditable manner, 
aod restored the honour of the Roman arms. But tbe people of 
Borne had lost confidence in their noble commanders. 

6. When Metellus went to Africa, he took with him C. Mariua 
as one of his lieuteuauta. This man was of humble parentage; 
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bnt of nnbonnded ambition, and full of hatred of the aristocracy, 
aa well as of tbeir polished manners and learatDg, of which it was 
his boast to be profoundly ignorant. Even before he went to 
Africa, he had attracted public attention bj the vigorous manner 
in which he tried to secure the rights of the poorer classes sgaiost 
the encroachments of the optimatea. His personal valour, and his 
talent a»Aa mitilary commander, were also generally known and 
jd^^ledged, and it was to him that the people of Borne seem to 
^ ''hKoTOen looking aa the man who alone coald and would bring the 
war against Jugnrtha to a cloae. In B.jt,Mi&-be formed the design 
of offering himself aa a candidate for the oonanlsbip, and the in- 
solent manner in which the proud Metellus received the annonoce- 
nent only fired his ambition ; he therefore proceeded to RomCj 
where the popular party received him with the greatest enthua' 
He obtained the conenlship for b. c. 107, and the commissii 
proceed to Africa, aa the succeaaor of M^sUjjb, and bring the wai 
against Jugnrtha to a termination. Mariug, in furming hia army, 
enlisted large numbers of the poorer 'flassea and even frcedmen, 
and having trained them well, hia skill, bravery, and straight- 
forwardness, were more than a match for the crafty Nnmidian. 
He was eminently anccessfnl, and reduced tbe enemy to snch straits, 
that he was obliged to apply to Bocchna, hia (atber-iO'law, king " 
Mauritania, in the hope of srirring him up to a war against Roc 
But L. Corndii»,Sntla, a young noble, who waa aerving in tbe 
army ofManus as qnaeator, induced Boechns treacherously to 
deliver ap hia own aon-in-law. Jagurtha was accordingly surren- 
dered to Sulla, who forthwith delivered him up to the consul 
Manna. TE^war waa thos terminated in B. o. 106, and Jnguriha, 
uVer adorning the triumph of Marine, died of starration in a Roman 
dungeon. 

7. Nothing could have been more fortunate for Bomo, than this 

timely conclumon of the Nnmidian war, for Italy was threatened 

with an invasion of barbarians more l«rrible than any it had yet 

eiperienced. The Climbri, a Celtic boat, who had been pressed 

forward towards the weat by commotions among the Sarmatians in 

the eaat, appeared in Noricum on tbe banka of tbe Danube, where 

they were joined by an equally numerous host of Teutonea or Gcr- 

[ mans. Thia had happened in b. C. 113. The Cimbri, wandering 

^ about with their women and children, aonght a new home in the 

j weatem part of Europe, and promised to commit no act of hostiVty 

/ againat either the Bomana or their friends. They kept their 

I promise ; but being nevertbelesa treaoberonaly attacked in the 

' neighbourhood of Noreia, they completely defeated the Roman 

army, b. c. 113. After this, instead of invading Italy, they threw 

themselves into Gaul, being joined in Helvetia by other tribes. 

Gaul was fearfully ravaged, and scarcely any part of the coantry 
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vaa able to resist the invaders. In the conree of tbnr yesra, five 
GODSular armies were defeated by the barbarians on the Rhone and 
on the banks of the lake of Oeneva. All Italy trembled as in the 
days of Hannibal ; no one was anxioua to obtain the consulship, 
&nd Marius was the only man to whom all looked with confidence. 
He bad not yet retoroed from Nnmidia, bnt in hia absence he was 
elected consul for the year b. 0. 104, and the same dignity was 
conferred upon him in the four following years. Fortunately the ^ 
Cimbri, after their victories over the Romans, invaded Spain, which 
they ravaged in the same manner as Gaul, bnt in B. o. 102 they 
returned to Gaul, where ia the meantime the Teutones also had 
arrived. 

8. Ever since his second consulship, Marius had exerted himself 
to truD and discipline his army for the coming struggle, by accus- 
toming the men to every kind of hardship. When the Cimbri 
arrived, Marius was With his army in Gaul, and fought a decisive 
battle in B. a 102, near Aquae Sexliae (Ais), againat the Teutones. 
After this defeat, the barbarians retreated to their waggons, but 
being unable to maintain themselves, the whole body was annihi- 
lated. Half the danger was now overcome; but the Cimbri were 
at the same time descending from the Raetian Alps into Italy, and 
the Roman army which was to oppose them under Q. Lutatias 
Catullus, was obliged to retreat before the invaders to the southern 
bank of the river Po. Marius, on being informed of this, hastened '' 
to the relief of his colleagne, and in a place called the Campi 
Raudii, near Vercellae, he defeated in B. c. 101, the Cimbri as 
completely as be bad the year before defeated the Teutones, Only 

a very small band escaped, who seem to have settled on the banks 
of the Mouse, where they were afterwards found by Julius Caesar. 
Marius was the deliverer of Italy, and the pride of the popular 
party ; hia sixth consulship, in b. C. 100, was the reward of his 
glorious viatories, and under his auspices the democratic or popular 
party gained the upper hand. 

9. The optimates, apprehensive of the growing power of their 
opponents, and of losing what they considered their rights, united 
under the leadership of Sulla, who was as ambitious as Marius, but 
combined in his person all the good and all the bad qualities of the '^ 
Roman ariatocracy. His connection with Marius in the Numidian 
war, and his success, had only increased the hatred of the popular 
leader against him. Marina, who had become ^ddy by bis victo- 
ries, acted in many respects as if he were the master of the republic. 
The lawless condnct of the infamous tribune, L. Appnieiua Satur- 
ninus, who was supported by Marina, lorded it over the popular 
assembly by a band of fi)llower8, and endeavoured to increase the 
number of his own friends and party by a series of legislative enact- 
meote which were carried by force and violence. \>ne 3f these 

30 
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/ eDSctmeiits orduned that the lands conqnered by Marine in G«al 

i and Africa ebonid be distributed among his veterans. The high- 

) minded Q. Caeeilina Metelluo, who reniBed to be a party to the 

s revolutioDBry schemes of Satnrninns, was seat into exile; and 

I Saturninus sacceeded in raising himself twice to the tribunesbip by 

oanaing bis competitors to be murdered in broad daylight. At 

length, wishing to gain the coneolBhip for Servilins Olancia, one 

of his associates, he caused his competitor, the noble C. Memmius, 

to be murdered, B. c. 100. This and many other atrocious acts at 

length induced Marius to renounce his connection with Saturninus. 

Even his own party began to detest the monster, and when Marius 

called upon bis fellow- citizens, they readily took up arms in the 

^ defence of the republic. Saturninus, Oaocia, and their followers, 

I withdrew to the Capitol, where they were besieged; but want of 

', water soon compelled them to surrender, and nearly all of them 

' were pnt to death by command of Marios. After these horrible 

. scenes, Marias himself for s time withdrew from public life, and 

the party strife seemed to subside. But the causes of discontent 

and disease were not removed, and every one capable of diBceraiiig 

the signs of the times must have looked forwardwitb terror to the 

explosion which could not be far distant, ^r^ 

10. Sulla neglecied no opportunity of ^^iiding the already 
exasperated feelings of Marius. He was anxions to show that the 
honour of having brought the Nomidian war to a close belonged to 
him alone, and that Marius bad no share in it. But this and 
similar things were of minor importance. Far weightier mattere 
were agitating tbe minds of thinking men. The reform introdnced 
by Gracchus in the composition of the courts of justice bad proved 
, a complete failure, as the equit«s were found to be as accessible to 
bribes as the senators had been ; tbe number of the poor and help- 
, less was increasing every year in a most alarming ratio, which 
/ enabled the wealthy, by their money, to rule the state; and, lastly, 
, the Latins and Italian allies of Rome had for some time been 
demanding the full franchise. It rei^nired a man of unusual bold- 
ness to grapple with these questions, but it was impossible to devise 
means satisfactory to all parties. At length, in b. c. 91, the elo- 
quent and talented tribune, M. Livins Drusus, undertook the task. 
Be first endeavoured to remedy the scandalous mal-administration 
of justice by law in which the judicial power was divided between 
the senators and equites. He contemplated checking the growth 
of pauperism by E^;rarian laws, the establishment of colonies, and 
regular distribution of corn among the poorer classes. Uia third 
measure demanded the franchise for all the Italians, but before this 
could be carried, Drusus was murdered in bis own house, and the 
Italians, seeing from (his occurrence that it was hopeless to endea- 
vour to gain their rights in a constitutional and peaceful way, took 
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, up anna to conquer by force what had been bo obstinately j^fosed . 

, to their petittona and demands. This was the beginning of the 
Social or Marsic war, which broke out in b. c. 90, and blazed foith 
at once in all parts of Italy. 

11. In the earlieat times, Rome had flvm time to time conferred 
the franchise npon the neighbouring districts, as they were succes- 
sively incorporated with the stale. The number of eoeh districts, ^^ 
or tribes aa they were called, had been increased to thirty-five about .t.t.jF^'^ 
the end of the first Punic war, the city of Rome forming four tribes, ■■ ' — 
and the surrounding country tbirty-one; but after that time the 
franchise was not extended. The rights enjoyed by the Latins and 

, Latin colonies approached nearest the Boman franchise, and it waa 
evident that in any political reform they must be the first to obtain 
it. The Italian allies had for a long time demanded to be emanci- 
pated and placed on a footing of equality with the Bomans; but 
whenever the question bad been mooted, they were treated with 
haughtiness and contempt. They had set their last hope npon the 
eflorts of Livtus Druana, and this time they were prepared to gain 
their point either by persuasion or by force. All the Sabellian 
nations, with the Marsians and Samnites at their head, bad formed 
themselves into a confederacy, and, after the murder of Drusus, ^ 
renounced their obedience to Rome. Their object was to establish^'-^;^ 
an Italian republic governed by two consuls, and with the tfliCu ( 
of Corfinium, henceforth to be called Italics, as its capital. Armiea 
well trained in arms, and a well supplied common fnnd, seemed to 
promise the best results. Fortunately for Rome, the Latins all 
over Italy, with the Etruscans and Umbrians, had not joined the 
insurgents, and the Romans, in order to prevent such a contingency, 
at once conferred the franchise upon the Laljna by a law proposed 
by the consul L. Jutins Caesar, B. c. 90. The war was carried on 
simultaneously in several parts of Italy, and many a bloody battle 
was fonght. In B. c. 8S, when the Etruscans and Umbrians were _/ -j 
on the point of joining the Italians, Rome wisely propitiated them / 
also by grantiDs them the franchise. By these concessions the 
BtTen}2;tfa and still more the hopes of the allies were broken, and aa 
Rome was threatened by a war with Mithridatea in Asia, and waa 

' anxious to restore the peace in Italy, she promised the franchise to 
all those Italians who should lay down their arms. This measure 
produced the dt^sired efiect, and the Social War, in which Italy had 
lost three hundred thousand of her sons, terminated in B.C. 88. 
But the Samnites still held out with the same vigour and determi- 
nation which they had displayed in their^urmer conflicts with Rome, 
and afterwards, during the civil war between Marius tnd Sulia, 
they joined the former. The new citizens thus admitted to the 
franchise, however, were not put on a complete footing of equality 
with the old ones, and this arrangement contained of oourae the 
I, seeds of future discord and disturbances. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



1. The kingdom of Pontns, in the north-east of Asi& Minor, bsd 
origioally been a province subject to Persia, but in b. 0. 863 Ario- 
barzanea, satrap of Pbrygia, made bimself independent, and consti- 
tuted PoQtus as a separate kingdom. Under bis sacceasor, Mitbri- 
datea, who reigned from B. 0. 337 to 302, tbe kingdom became 



consolidated and powerfol. Mitbndatea Y. (b. c. 156-120) aasisted 
the Romans in their war against Aristonj eua, for wbicb tbej rewarded 
him bj adding Phrjgia to hia kingdoni. But afler his death, whea 



son and sucoesBor Mitbric|atj'B VT upm still very j^oung, tbey 
took Phtygia from him. , 'iliejonng king was at the time nnable 
to resent tbis aggression, but strengthened himself and extended 
his kingdom as far aa be could witbont coming into contact witb tbe 
Bomana. Mithridates was a man of great coarage and enterprise, 
and possessed of all the advantages that Cireek culture and cJTilisa- 
tion could afford. When he was aufficieotly prepared, he did not 
bewtate to interfere in tbe affairs of Cappadocia and Bithyoia, and 
when opposed by the Romans, bis well -disciplined troops had no 
difficulty in defeating them. He then advanced westward, and bis 
arrival was hailed by the lighllieaded Qreeka, who looked upon him 
as tbeir deliverer from the Roman joke. In b. o. 88, no less than 
eighty thousand Romans residing in various parts of Asia Minor 
are said to bare been put to death by bis orders. Having made 
bimself master of tbe whole of Asia Minor, he sent his general 
Archelaus with a large army into Greece, where tbe principal cities, 
and among them Athens and Thebes, threw their gates open to him 
aa tbeir deliverer. 

2. The outrage committed by Mijluij]at^, and his iavasion of 
Greece, by which tbe safety of Ilaly itself was. endangered, called 
for immediate and energetic measures, and the Roman seDat« con- 
ferred the supreme command in tbe war upon SoIIa,. who had 
greatly distinguished himself during the Social War, and was 
honoured witb the consulship for the year b. c. 83. He still was 
the leader of the aristocratic party, and was at the time stationed 
with an army at Nola, conducting the war against tbe Samnites. 
Marins felt greatly hurt at Ending himself in his old age superseded 
by his rival, who was now appointed to the cammand in a war, in 
wnich glory and wealth were sure to be the reward of success. 
Smarting under tbe feeling of jealousy, and wounded at being 
*)aBsed over on such an occasion, be formed a oonneotion with the 
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bold tribune P. Sulpicius, who, partly by a cuDDing distribation of 
the Dew citkeos among the ancient thirty-five tribes, which secured 
to them the fall and uolimited franchise, and partly by violence, 
carried a law depriving Sulla of the oonimaod against Mithridates, 
and conferring it upon Marine. When this intelligeoce was brought 
to Sulla at Nola, he forthwith marched with his army agaiost Rome, 
which, being taken by Eorprise, was easily forced to admit him and 
his soldiers. Notwithstanding the furious resistance offered to him 
in the streets of Rome, SuUa succeeded in putting his enemies to 
flight; he used his victory with moderation, and outlawed only 
Marius himself, and eleven of the most conspicuous ringleaders. 
Marius with great difficulty escaped to Minturnae, and thence /■ 
crossed over to Africa, where he watcbed the ooureeof events. ^■^ 

3. Sulla after his victory remaned at Rome for a short time, to 
make such arrangements as might insure the peace and tranquillity 
of the city during bis absence in the East. He restored the power 
of the senate, and limited the rights of the new citizens ; his appa- 
rent moderation went so far that he even allowed L. Cornelius Cinna, 
a leader of the democratic party, to be elected to the consulship for 

7B. 0. 87, together with his aristocratic friend Cn. Octavius. Soon 
after these new consuls had entered upon their office, Sulla went ^w 
with his army to Greece, leaving Pompcius Rufus to continue the "^f 
war against the Samnite s. On his arrival in Greece, Boeotia qnd 
Thebes submitted lo tiim at once; but Athens had to do feaohl 
penance for its revolt. The Pontian general Arobelaus, after two 
bloody battles at Chaeroneia and O^chomenos, was obliged to lake 
to flight, and Athens was taken and plundered in B. c. 86, after a^ 
long siege, during which the people had Buffered from the most ter- 
rible famine. Sulla's conduct at Athens, notwithstanding his Greek 
culture, was marked by such barbarity as to make his name the 
terror and dread of all tbe Greeks. The fortifications, and even the 
ancient temples, were destroyed or pillaged, and a vast number of 
the treasures of art were carried away ; among them was the library]^^ 
, of Apellico, which is said to have contained the only complete copy ' \ 
/ of the works of Aristotle. When Archelaus, notwithstanding tbe 
\ reinforcements be had received, was obliged to quit Europe, Mith- 
ridates, being himself hard pressed in Asia by Fimbria, ordered 
Archelaus to commence negotiations for peace.. While these transac- 
tions were going on, Sulla proceeded to the north, chastising those 
Greeks who had allied themselves with the Pontian "king. Peacb 
was not finally concluded nntil b. o. 84, when Sulla had a personal 
interview with the king in Asia. Mithridates hod to eurrender his 
whole fleet, pay all the expenses of the war, and give up all his 
*> conquests, so that his empire was limited to the original kingdom 
Uf Pontus. Tbe revolted cities and provinces of Asia had to pay 
enormous sums to the conquerors; and the inhabitants, being 
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reduced hj tlieae extor^na to povertr, becetne an ehsj prey to the 
BomaD usurers, who liie vultures nocked inWi the anbappy pro- 
vinces. Fimbria, who belonged to the party of Marius, was, not- 
withstanding bis victories over Mitliridat«8, treated as no enemy by 
Sulla, and bein^ deserted by bis own soldiers, committed suicide. 

4. While Sulla was eogaged in Greece and Asia, Bomewasa^iD) 
the scene of civil bloodshed, for no sooner bad Sulla lell, than CiD- 
na attempted to abolish his regulations, to recall those who had 
been outlawed, and to distribute the new citiiens among the thirty- 
five tribes. But the aristocratic party, in a fierce straggle, drove 
him out of the city and deprived bim of the oonsnlship. Be thea 
proceeded to the army at Nola, and rallying around him as many 
malcontents from all parts of Italy as he cotild, invited his friend 
Marius to retura from Africa. The latter unhesitatingly obeyed the 
call, and landing in Etrnria, collected an army Consisting of hard- 
ened peasants, daring robbers, freedmen, and new citizens, and in 
conjunction with Cinna attacked and blockaded the city of Boiue, 
which was compelled by hunger and internal discord to surrender. 
Marius DOW abandoned biroself without restraint to taking vengeance 
upon his political opponents. Bands of savage soldiers, murdering 
and robbing, marched through the streets of the city, and the lead- 
ing men of the aristocratic party, consnlarg and senators, such as 
Catttlus, the consul Cn. Octavius, the orator M. Antonins, and many 
others, were killed, their houses plundered and devastated, their 
property confiscated, and their bodies lefl in the streets. For five 
days and five nights Borne experienced all the horrors of a city 
taken by the sword. 

5. After these sanguinary proceedings, Marius caused himself to 
be elected to his seventh consulship for the year b. C. 86; but the ' 
terrible excitement of the time, and the debaucheries in which he 
indulged, during the short period of bis power, together with the 
fear of Sutla'e return and revenge, caused bis death about the mid- 
dle of January. In the meantime peace had been concluded with 
the Samnites, and the franchise had been conferred upon them. 
All Italy was now in the hands of Cinna, and the aristocracy re- 
peatedly urged Snila to return from the East, to save his friends and 
his party; but ho refused to do so, until he should have discharged 
bis duty to the republic. At the beginning of B. c. 83, he at length 
landed in Italy, and proceeded to Campania. • Cinna, who bad been 
invested with the consulship for four successive years, was murdered 
by his own soldiers. By this act the Marian party was deprived of 
the laat able man among them ; for Carbo, Marine the younger, and 
Norbanus, who were now at their head, did not possess the talent 
and energy reouired by their situation. Sulla in several battles de- 
feated the armies opposed to him, and induced the soldiers belong- 
ing to them to serve under his own stkodard. Iq B. 0. 82 be drove 
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jDQDg Marina to Piaeaeetc, where he was closely besieged, and in 
,' despair killed bituself. Sulla then entered Borne, where the demo- 
H. crata bad perpetrated the greatest horrors against those who were 
1 suspected of favouring their opponents. At this moment an army 
( commuided by die Samnite, Pontius Telesinus, marched against 
^ Rorae, which he hoped to take by sarpriae ; but Sulla met the ene- 
my at the CoUine gate, and a bloody and murderous battle was 
fought, in which the democratic party was so completely defeated, 
that in his despair, Pontina Telesinus made away with himself. 

6. This battle was the death-blow of the Marian party, and Sulla 
was now undisputed master of Ituly, from which all his enemies 
fled. A few days after the battle, eight thousand prisoners were 
f butchered in the Circus, while Sulla had assembled the senate in 
J the adjoining temple of Bellona, where the cries and shrieks of tbe (___ 
i unfortunate viotima could be distinctly heard. The senators, tern- "7 
fied by these scenes, readily obeyed the commands of the conqueror. 
More than one hundred thousand lives had already been sacrificed 
during the civil war; but Sulla, not yet satisfied, devised a new and 
UTiprecedented measure for punishing those whom he suspected. 
He set on foot a proscription, that is, be drew up a list of all those ^ 
whom he chose to regard as his enemies, and set it up in public. ' 
Any one might kill a person whose name was there registered, and 
rewards were given for .the heads of the slain. -Their estates were 
confiscated, and their descendants for ever deprived of the .franchise. 
This measure, one of the most fearful on record, tore asunder every 
tie of blood, Irieudship, and hospitality; sous were armed against 
their fathers, and slaves against their masters ; for those who con- 
cealed or protected a proscribed peraon, were punished in the same 
way as the proscribed themselves. No less than one thousand six 
hundred equites were thus murdered, and among the monsters who 
/ distinguished themselves during those days of terror, we find Cati- 
jj- line, who some years later planned the .deatmctioil of, the city of 
^ Borne. , — - 

7^"ATEe"r having thus cleared Borne and Italy of all opponenta, 
Sulla caused himself to be appointed dictator for an indefinite po- 
riod, to enable him to reform the consritntlon and the law. He en-'^^ ' 
t«red upon this office towards tbe end of B. c. 82. The first thing 
he did was to reward those soldiers through whose services he had 
gained his present position. Twenty-three legions had colonies as- 
signed to them, consisting mainly of the towns which bad supported '/-^ 
his enemies. In these military colonies, the soldiers constituted the f'' 
ruling body, and being scattered over all Italy, they afforded him f 
ijjie means of keeping the country in submission; ten thousand " 
Tslaves were manumitted and formed his body-guard under tbe name , 
of the Coraelii ; the number of senators was increased by persons \ 
ready to do anything for the dictator, however low or vulgar their { 
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origin might be. After these preliminaij measareg, bj wUch be 
secured bia power, be proceeded to reform the constitatioo. Hia 
object being to restore the ancient conatilution of Rome, he first re- 
duced the powers of the tribunes to what tbej had been originally, 
and by the same act he deprived the comitia tribnta of all their le- 
gislative fnnctions. His second measure consisted in restoring the 
courts for trying offences against the republic to the senators, to 
whom tbey had belonged before the time of the Gracchi. Lastly, 
Sulla increased the number of public officers, that of the praetors to 
eight, that of the quaestors to twenty, and the members of the col- 
leges of pontiffs and sugura to fiAeen. These and some regulations 
relating to the administration of the provinces were his chief politi- 
cal reforms, and they show that he was one of those shortsighted 
men who fency thai by restoring ancient forms they can restore the 
spirit of bygone times. The creation of Sulla was a mere body 
without a soul, and could not last. He was more successful in hia 
reforms of the criminal law, which he was the first to place on a 
permanent basis. Afler having made these arrangements, Sulla, to 
the surprise of every one, in B. c. 79, laid down his dictatorship, 
and withdrew to PuCeoli, where he lived as a private person, until, 
in B. c. 78, he died of a most disgusting disease whicn bad proba- 
bly been brought on by his voluptuousness and debauchery. Vice 
seems to have been his delight, and mimes, buffoons, and prostitutes 
were his favourite companions in his leisure hours, and during his 
luxurious meals. At the time of bis death he was engaged in writ- 
ing his memoirs in Greek; hut the part he bad finished has not 
come down to us. 

8. During the time of Sulla's dictatorship, the Jew remnants of 
the Marian party were dispersed in Sicily, Africa, and Spain, where 
they maintained themselves and increased their numbers by mal- 
contents from Italy. Cn. Pompey, who had ^oed his first laurels 
during the Social War, was sent by Sulla to Sicily and Africa, and 
annihilated the Marians in those countries, by causing Ourbo to be 
asEassinated in Sicily, and by defeating in Africa Domitius Aheno- 
barbus and bis Numidiao supporter, Hiarbas. On his return Pom- 
pcy was honoured by Sulla with the surname of the Great, and ob- 
tained a triumph, although he was only ao eqnes and no more than 
twenty-four years old. During the same period the Bomans were 
engaged in a second war against Mithri dates, from B. o. 83 till 81, 
Soou after Sulla's departnre from Asia, the king repented of the 
terms of peace, and as it had not received the sanction of the Roman 
senate, he refused to give up Cuppadocia to Ariobaraanes, as he had 
promised to do. Arubelaus then deserted to the Romans, and per- 
suaded L. Murena, ihe commander of the Roman forces in Asia, to 
attack the king at once, and not to wait until he should commence 
hostilities. This advice was adopted. .Murena proceeded into Cap- 
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padooia and plandered the wealth; temple at Goinaaa; in conse- 
quence of this aggression Mithridates attacked Murena in the vi- 
oioitj of Sinope, and defeated him. , Peace, however, was concluded 
in B. c. 81, and JUithridatea remained in poaseasioa of a part of 
Cappadocia. 



CHAPTER XII. 



1. In the very year of Sulla's death &a attempt was made by M. 
^milius Lepidus to abolish his ill-judged coas'titatioji, but he was 
dcfeat«d by the party, of Salla. The attempt, however, 'did hot 

f remain without its effects, for tbe tribunes ajid others 4ieDC£fortb, 
T'^year after year, endeavonred to denioli8h.oaa part after another of 
^ the edifice reared-.j)y Sulla, untU at length, in b. C. 70, Cn. Pom- 
pey, in his coDsulehip, carried a law by which the power of the tri- 
bunes was restored to what' it had been before the reforms of Sulla ; 
and the praetor L. Aurelius Cotta ena<!ted a law by which the 
courts of justice remodelled by Snlla were henceforth to be com- 
posed of senators, equites, and tribuni aerarii. Pompey, though a 
partizau of Sulla, carried or supported these measures, because ho 
was anxious to olitain popularity at any cOiit. He gained his end 
most completely, for although there were among his cotiiemporaries 
men of fur greater abilities, yet, partly by bis singular good fortune, 
partly by his kindly and sometimes chivalrous conduct, he suc- 
ceeded in winning the confidence and admiration of the citizens as 
well as of the soldiers, and at this time no Roman enjoyed greater 
popularity than he. 

2. In B. c. 82 when Sulla entered Rome, Q. Sertorius, tbe 
noblest and ablest among the democratic leaders, having become 
disgusted with the proceedings of bis party, went with an army to 
Spain, in the hope of being able there to maintain the interests of 
the popular cause. Here he was joined by the exiled and perse- 
cuted remoants of the Marian party, and by his prudence and kind- 

. ness, as well as by his honesty and military ability, he succeeded in 

., winning the confidence of the Spaniards, and founded an indepen- 

.-Tpdeut republic of Spain, consisting of Romans and Spaniards, aud 

■^ defended by an excellently trained army, Tbe new republic was 

to be governed by a senate of three hundred, and two consuls, thd 

Spaniards being eligible to the great offices as well as the Romans. 

In the town of Osca he established a great school, in which the 
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SODS of the Spanisli nobles vera to receive a Roman edncation. 
His plans succeeded admir&lil/, and Sertorius was the darling of the 
Spaniards and the Romans. War was commenced against him in 

;B. c. 79, but neither Q. Metellus nor Pompey was able to gain any 
advantages over him. Id b. 0. 74 Sertorius formed an alliance 
with Mithridates of Pontna, hoping thereby to place Home between 
t,.,,^ two fires; bat disunion among the Spaniards brooght abont a 
change which saved Rome from this dangerons «nemy. In B. c 
C 72, Perperna, whose ambition had been thwarted by the great cap- 
?■ /t.) **'"' formed a conspiracy against him, and murdered him during a 
C banquet at Osca. Perperna then placed himself at the head of the 
■ army, but in his first enconntcr with Pompey his whole army was 
cut to pieces, and he himself fell into the bands of his enemy, and ) 
/' was put'lo death. The Spanish republic was overturned, and the 
I last remnant of the Marian party was now annihilated. ^^--' 

' 8. The number of slaves that bad been carried into Italy from 

\ all the countries round [he Mediterranean, and the cruel manner in 
which they were occasionally Treated, -could not &il to give rise to 
insurrections. In Sicily a second servile war had been carried on 
from B. o 102 to 99, in which thousands were killed on both sides. 

(A similar insurrection broke out in b. C. 73 at Capua in Campania, 
where about seventy slaves trained as gladiators, beaded by the 
Thracian Spartacus, broke loose. Opening by force the prisons of 
other slaves in southern Italy, and calling on them to assert their 
freedom, they soon increased their number to ten tbonsand, all of 
whom were provided with arms. Spartacus seems at first to hsve,,„__j^ 
intended only to restore the liberated slaves to their respective T*" 
homes, or to find a country where they might be free ; but having 
defeated several consular armies which attempted to prevent the 
escape of the elaves, he formed the plan of destroying the power of 
Rome, and of taking revenge on the oppressors of mankind. The , 
l^free population of southern Iialy had already been very much thinned 1 
.^^ during the Social War, and the sad effects of this now became visi-n^ 
ble during the conflict with the slaves, who murdered without mercy 
and destroyed everything that came in their way. What saved 
Itome and Italy was the want of military discipline among the slaves ) 
and their irregular movements through the country. It w^s these/^ 
circumstances that enabled the praetor M. Licinius Crassus, who^ 
in B, c. 71, overtook the army of slaves in Luoania on the river 
SilaruH, to gain a complete victory over them. Spartacus himself 
. was killed, and this loss deprived the slaves of all hopes. Tbon- 
sands were slain, and their bodies were partly impaled along the 
hign roads, and partly left nnburied, to strike terror into their fel- 
lows, A body of about five thousand made their escape to the 
_^ north of Italy, endeavouring to seek safety in Gaul; but they feli-. 
in with Pompey, who was just returning from Spain, and were com- 
pletelj oat to pieces. • 
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4. On hia retnrn to Rome, Pompej waa rewarded for hU vioto- 
lies by the consuhbip for the year b. 0. 70, during which, for the 

rsake of iocreaRioK his popniarity, he dieplayeii the greatest UbeKlity 
, towards the people, and assisted id abolisbing the reforms of SnlU. 
\ AA«r the expiration of his coosulehip be lived for a few years in 
^ retirement, enjoying big reputatioD and his wealth, until a new 
opportuQity offered itself. For several years past all parte of the 
Mediterraoeaa had been Bo oiiich iofested by pirates that it was 
scarcely safe for merchant vessels to sail from port to port. The 
^J^ pirates plundered the maritime lovrns, and even vcnlnred to land in 
/f^ the very vicinity of Rome and destroy ships in the port of Ostia. 
They consisted chiefly of people that bad become homeless in con- 
sequence of the Roman conquests in the £sst, and were driven to 
piracy by sheer misery and poverty; they had their strongholds 
and warehouses to deposit their plunder principally in Cilicia, on 
the south coast of Asia Minor. The Romans had been warring 
against them ever since the year b. c. 78, but no impression had 
. ^ been made on them ; and Rome itself was in constant danger of 
~jK famine, ag the necessary supplies could not be imported with safety. 
/^ Under these circumstances the tribune Aulus Qabinius, in B. c. 67, 
proposed that Pompey should be invested for three years with the 
command of all the coasts of the Mediterranean to a considerable 
distance from the sea, and that he should be liberally provided with 
everything necessary to put an end to the war against the pirates. 
I^his measure was a dangerous one, and met with strong opposition, 
,.^*''^nt the people readily consented to invest their favourite with all 
' the powers and means demanded for him. His success more than 
justified their confidence, and the war which he now commenced, 
and which he gloriously terminated in about three months, is the 
/ most brilliant exploit of Pompej's whole life. He completely swept 
'- the Mediterranean from west to east, and drove the pirates into 
J the Cilician sea, where he defeated them in a great battle ; many 
( of them were killed or taken prisoners, and the rest surrendered. 
1 He then took and destroyed their fortified places in Cilicia, and 
assigned settlementa to the survivors, that they might be able \o 
earn their livelihood without falling back upon their dangerous 

5. After the termination of this war, Pompey did not return to 
Italy, but remained in Asia Minor, probably in the hope of being 

, appointed, in his absence, commander in the third war against 
Mithridates of Pontus, in which Rome had already been engaged 
for some years; for he well knew that his friends at Rome would 
do anything l« gratify him. In B. o. 74, Mithridates had been 
tempted by Sertorius to commence fresh hostilities against Rome. 

^Eing Nicomedes of Bithynia bad just died, and bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Romans. Mithrii^tes refused to reoogniae this 
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baqncst, nod at once inraded Bithjaia, while Us fleet suled out 
/' agaiDst that of the Romans. Uaimg gained a victory at sea, the 
'- king laid eie^e to the wealthy and populous town of CyzicuB, which 
/ was in alliance with Rome. While this siege waa going oa, L. 
J Lucullaa arrived with an army in Asia, and succeeded in cutting 
off the king from all anpplies of proviaiona, b. C. 73. This aod 
some other losses which he austained for the moment deprived 
Mithridates of all hope, and ia his despair be fled to his aon-in-law 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, while Lucullaa entered the kingdom of 
FontQS and compelled the towns to surrender one after another, 
After the conquest of Pootua, Luculius spent some time. in Asia to 
regulate the affairs of the concioered countries, which were inun- 
dated hy greedy usurers and Roman officials. When at length 
:'/ Tigranes refused to surrender Mithridates, Luculius, in B. c. 69, 
;\' advanced against Tigranocerta, the capital of the Armenian king, 
' near which he overpowered a vast army of Asiatics. Both kings 
took to flight, hut Tigranes, who made an attempt to defend him- 
self, was defeated a second time near Artasata. Luculius now made 
preparations to subdue the whole of Armenia, when a mutiny broke 
out in hia army, which was headed by the notorioua P. Clodius. 
Lucnllns anoceeded, indeed, in quelling the revolt, but Mithridatea, 
availing himself of the &vonrahle opportunity, effected hts teturn 
to his own kingdom. Lucullos pursued him, but owing to the 
mntinona spirit of his soldiers, he was scarcely able to finish the 
campugn in which he waa engaged. Just at this time, B. C. 67, 
M. AciliuB Olabrio waa sent from Rome as successor to Luculius, 
who waa obliged to give up the command to him. This man did 
absolutely nothing, but allowed all the advantages gained by Lu- 
culius to slip out of hb hands, while Mithridatea re-established 
himself in Pontus and Cappadocia. Lucnllus, who waa possessed 
of enormous wealth, returned to Italy, where his numerous palaoes, 
villas, and parks formed rallying points for men of refined taste in 
art and literature. He is said to have introduced into Italy the 
cherry-tree from Cerasus, a town of Colchis. 

6. The inactivity of the Roman commander and the increasing 
power of Mithridates, afforded a welcome opportunity to the friends 
of Pompey who was still in Asia, of getting the command trans- 
ferred to him. Accordingly, in B. o. 66, the tribune Manilius 
brought forward a hill to this efl'cct. It was supported by Julius 
Caesar and Cicero, and Pompey was intrusted with additional 
powers in Asia Minor to enable him to bring the Mithridatic war 
to a close. Pompey, having received laige reinforcements and 
concluded an alliance with the Parthians, fought a batde by night 
a^inst Mithridates on the banks of the Euphrates, in which the 
king was defeated and put to flight. Tigranes became a vassal of 
the Bomah lapnblic, and Mithridates escaped into Colohts. After 
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hsving foanded the town of NioopolU, Pompey, in b. C. 65, pnrBued 
the king, nnd Tictoriouel; traversed Albania and Iberia, about i 
moant CaucasoB ; but owing h> tlie diffionlties be bad to contenil/^ 
irith in those wild and remote countries, be gave np the pursuit of 
the eoemy. The latter, still nndiamajed, formed the gigantic 
' Bcheme of eatering into alliaDceH with the Scythians and iovadiug 
' Italy from the north-east. But his own son Phamaoes headed an 
insurrection of the soldiers against hie father at Pasticapaeuoi in>y 
the Crimea. Mithridates, to avoid falling into the bands of his i" 
enemies, tocdc poison which for some time he bad been carrying 
about with him, b. 0. 63. Pompey, to whom the body was sent, 
ordered it to be buried with regal magnificence, but gave to the 
nnnataral son of bis great enemy, the sovereignty over the coun- 
tries about the Cimmerian Bosporus. •> 

7. After having concluded peace with the Albanians and Ibe- 
rians, Pompey went to Syria, where he unceremoniously deposed , 
king Antiochos XIII., and put an end to that effete kingdom, ( 
changing it, with Phoenicia, into the Roman province of Syria. } 
In Asia Minor, Bithynia, with a part of Pontns, was likewise con- / 
stituted as a province; bot Armenia Magna, the northern part of 
Fontus, Papblagooia, Oalatia, and other countries, were given to / 
tribolary kings, who recognised the supremacy of Borne. The same 
was done in Judaea, where, after taking the temple of Jerusalem, he 
appointed Hyrcanus tetrarch, taking his brother Artstobulus, who 
bad bravely defended himself, with bis children, to Rome. Many ^. 
Jews in their despair made away with themselves, throwing them- ' 
selves down from the wails, or setting fire to their houses. Tbe 
real ruler of Judaea, however, was the Idumaean Antipater, the 
father of Herod, and a cunning supporter of the Roman interest. , 
When all these arrangements were made, Pompey, in b. 0. 62, 
quitted Asia, and returned to Italy, but did not arrive at Rome 
unlit the beginning of B. 0. 61. He celebrated a most splendid 
triumph, and the sums which he handed over to the treasury were 
enormous. His popularity was immense, and he took the greatest ^ 
care to impress the people with the notion that he was happy in the 
condition of a simple Roman citisen. His great ambition was to 
induce the senate to sanction the arrangements he had made in 
Asia ; and his vanity, therefore, was not a little wounded, when he 
found this desire opposed by men of the greatest influence. He 
felt so mortified that he resolved to abandon the optimates, and f 
join the popular party, a step which ultimately led to his own ruin. 

8. Some time before Pompey's return to Italy, M. Tnllius Ctcero 
' had been honoured by his fellow-citizens with the name of father of 

his country. Cicero, born at Arpiuum in B. 0. 106, was the son of 
very respectable 'parents, and by his talent, industry, and irreproacli- 
able conduct, had so much distinguished himself, that although a 
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fiovut homo, he obtained in dae time most of the great offieeg of tbe 
republic, and tss io tbe end even raided to tbe conaulsbip. He 
bad studied at Atfaeos and Rbodes, and bad devoted bimself with 
fiuob zeal to bia pursuits, especially thoee of oratory and pbiloeopby, 
tbat as an orator he was surpaesed b; none, and was the first who 
succeBsfutly endeavoored to popularise the philosophical specuU- 
tioDE of the Greeks amon^ his countrymen. As a statesman he was 
less great, because his friendship for Fompey and Caesar led him 
often to act the part of a mediator between them, which led him 
into inconsistencies and contradictions. But his patriotism, hia 
Btrone senae of justice, and Lis general virtues as a citizen, are ac- 
knowledged by all, and ou^ht to make us judge leniently of his 
vanity and other foibles. In bis consulship, B. 0. 63, Catiline, a 
partizan of Sulla, and^man of patrician origin, but of most profli- 
•at^ character, and, likT many others of his class, overwhelmed with 
Ubts, formed a conspiracy, which was joined by some reckless 
nobles of the highest rank, whose circumstances were so desperate 
that they saw no hope for themselves except in a revolution. Cati- 
lioe had attempted similar things before, but had been thwarted by 
the vigilance of patriotic men, and by hia own impatience. He and 
bis associates now determined to murder Cicero, to set Rome on 
fire, to overthrow tbe constitution, and in tbe midst of the confu- 
«on to usurp the reins of government, and, probably, to establish a 
military despotism. But the watchfnlness of Cicero, whose four 
speeches against Catiline, distinguished alike for manly courage 
and spirited eloquence, we still possess, prevented the infamous 
scheme. Catiline, in spite of his cunning and power of dissimula- 
tion, was anmaskcd by tbe oonsul, and obliged to quit the city. 
Tbe senate, on tbe proposal of Cicero and Cah>, condemned Catiliua 
and some of his associates who bad remained at Bome. His accom- 
plices were strangled in the Capitoline prison ; but Catiline him- 
self, who with the rest of bis followers had escaped to the north of 
Etruria, was killed in the battle of Pistoria, where he and all bis 
fnonda fought with a bravery and courage worthy of a better cause. 
Cicero's joy at having saved his country and his fellow-citisens from 
dire destruction did not last long, for many of the secret friends 
and supporters of Catiline remained at Kome longing for an oppor- 
tunity of taking vengeance upon the man who had so nobly defended 
bis country's cause. 

9. Ever since the time of Msrius and Sulla, the leading men at 
Home made all possible efforts and sacrifices to gain popularity ; this 
popularity, however, was not sought aAer for the purpose of enabling 
them t« serve the interests of their country, but to satisfy their own 
avarice and ambition, whence the history of tbat period down to the 
establbhmeut of the empire is scarcely more than the personal his- 
tory of the men who endeavoured to ecl^jse one another. By &r 
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the most emioent an^ the most gifted among the meo of this time, 
TTSH 0. Julina Caeaar, born in B. 0. 100; he was fast rising in po- 
pular favour, while Porapey was reposing on his laurels, and enjoy- 
ing the fmita of his previous victories, Caesar, though unacrupu- 
lona in the application of the, means to gain his ends, had a tho- 
roughly cultivated mind, aod was indefatigahle in his activity; he 
was no less great as an orator and an author than as a general and 
Btateaman. Julia, an aunt of his, had been married to 0. Marias, 
for whom he always entertained great affection, whence in the rime 
of Sulla his very life was threatened. In B. c 65, he came forward 
aa the avowed leader of the remnants of the Marian or popular party. 
His liberality was unbounded, and he became overwhelmed with 
debts, hut a campaign against the revolted Lnsitanians in Spain, in 
B. o. 61, enabled him to satisfy his creditor? as well as bis own ex- 
travagant wants. He obtained the consulship for B. c. 59, and in 
that year strengthened himself by a close alliance with Pompey, 
who had then renounced the party of the optiinates, and by effect- 
ing a reconeiltation between Pompey and Crassus. These three 
men, forming what is commonly called the first triumvirat«, agreed 
that no political measares should he adopted which were displeasing 
to any one of them. Being at the head of the democratic party, 
they held tbe fate of the republic in tbeir own hands. A number 
of popular measares were passed, such as an agrarian law, by which 
twenty thousand citizens received assignments of land, Caesar also 

frevailed upon the senate to sanction the arrangements made by 
'ompey in Asia. Having thus formed a powerful party for him- 
aelf, he caused the provinces of Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul with 
Illyricum to be assigned to himself. 

10. After the expiration of bis consulsbip, hjwcver, he did not 
proceed to bis province at once, but remained in the neighbourhood 
of Bome with his army to support tbe unprincipled P. Clodiua in 
his machinations against Cicero, who had offended Caesar, In B. C. 
61, Clodins bad committed some sacreligious act for which he was 
brought to trial. Cicero then spoke against him, and provoked 
him on several other occasions. Clodins vowed vengeance, and 
after having caused himself to be adopted into a plebeian family, ob- 
tained, by the aid of Caesar, the tribnneship for b. c. 58. He first 
Becured the favour of tbe multitude by several popular measures, 
and then carried a law that every one who had put to death a 
Roman citizen withont a formal trial should be outlawed. This law 
was aimed at Cicero, who, on the authority of a mere decree of tbe 
senate, had caused some of the associates of Catiline to be strangled 
in prison. Cicero was abandoned by tbe triumvirs, who alone bad 
it in their power to save him, and in order to escape condemnation 
went into exile. After this he was formally declared an onilsw, his 
houM was burned down, and two of his villas were (featroyed Thia 
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measure was followed by others of an ei^oally atrociona character. 
In order to get rid of a troublesome critic at Rome, Clodiaa sent 
Cato to Cyprus with orders to expel the king of the island, who was 
a brother of the king of Egypt, and to make Cypnis a Roman pro- 
vince. But no sooner had Clodius' tribuneship expired, than & 
reaction took place in the public mind, ia consequence of which 
Cicero was recalled from exile, B. C. 57. Caes}U' had not departed 
for Gaul until the end of April, B. o. 58, when Clodios had gained 

11. While Caesar was enj^wei in Gaul, which bad been assigned 
to bim for five years, things nJlome became worse and worse. In 
B. c. 55 Ponipey and Crassns obtained the coneulsbip, and a Uw 
was carried by which Caesar's governorship of Gaul was prolonged 
for other five years, while Fompey obtuued Spain, and Crassus 
Syria. Fompey did not go to his ptoviooe, but allowed it to be 
governed by his legates, while he himself remained at Rome, whers 
he cxcTcised a sort of dictatorial power; but Crassus, though ad- 
vanced in years, could not resist the temptation to go to Syria him- 
self, nhcre he hoped to be able to satisfy his insatiable avarice. 
He robbed and plundered wherever he appeared, and in B. c. 54 

< undertook an expedition against the ParthiaDs, who had formed a 

; powerful empire on the east of the Euphrates, and regarded them- 

seivea as the successors of the ancient Persians. They were 

governed by the dynasty of the Arsacidae, and their king at this 

time was Orodea^oi.Arsaeea^XlV^Lwho had assembled a powerful 

army in Mesopotamia to oppbaeuie Romans. Crassus, guided by 

a treacherous Arab, boldly crossed the Euphrates, but in a aandy 

( desert near Carrhae be was defeated, taken prisoner, and killed, 

r after his bod mid been put to death before his own eyes. The 

Roman army was nearly annihilated, and the whole camp and all the 

standards fell into the hands of the couquerora. The war against 

the Parthians, however, was continued for sev'era] years, after the 

remnants of the army of Crassus had been led back to Syria by the 

brave legate C. Cassius. 

12. At the time when Caesar undertook the conquest of Gaul, 
the whole ^nntry between the Rhine and the Atlantic was inha- 
bited by a Vumber of Celtic tribes, the south-western part, called 
Aquitania, alone being occupied by Iberians. On the eastern iron- - 
tier the Germans had already commenced making encroaobmenta. 
The southern part of Gaul, that is, the country about the mouth of 
the Rhone, had been conquered by the Romans as early as b. c. 
126, and a few years later the towns of Aquae Sexliae (Aii) an4. 
Narbo Marcius (Narbonne) were founded. (This part of Ganl waa 
constituted a Roman province (whence its modern name Provence), 
and the Greek colony of Massilia was the means of spreading oivili- " 
salion not only over the coast districts, but over the whole of Oanl. 
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AmoDg the nnnieroQS Celtic triltes, one, such u the Arrerai, Se- 
/ quaoi, and JEdai, appears alwaya to have exercised a kind of snpre- 
L mscj over the rest, though this did not produce any political anion 
\ among them. Their common characteristics, however, were, that 
they were governed bj a ohivalrons kind of nobilitj, and by a pow- 
erful priesthood called Braids, while the great body of the nation ^ 
were little better than aerfo. Thejieop|e.were skilled in several of 
/ th^^AXlft-oflciiilised life, and in raany^rta lived together rSlown?^"^" 
1 but they were fierce and warlike, and, ni^d on by their prieate and 
( bards, rushed into battle with great vehemence, tfaoagh they were 
/ wanting in peraeveranoe. Caesar nndertook the conqoest of the 
I whole country, for which its invasion by the Oermans, and a migra- 
tion of the Helvetii, likewise a Celtic people, affotded a welcome 
pretext. 

13. The Helvetii bad juat at that time been tempted to qnit their 
own poor and unproductive ooantry, and seek new homes in tfae .' 
south-western parts of Gaul. Caesar, apprehending great danger to 
the Soman province from this migration, attacked and defeated first 
/ one sameroua clan of the nation, and soon after the remainder in a 
) great battle near Bibracle. These disasters obliged the Helvetji to 
return to their own devastated country, on quitting which thpy had 



^ ing been invited by the Sequani to assist them against the ^dui; 

Ariovistus had repeatedly defeated the ^dui, and had compelled 

even the Sequani to give up to him one-third of their country ; in . 

consequence of which lai^ numbers of Ocrmana had taken up thetr > 

abode in Ganl. At the request of the ^dui, Caesar now attacked^ 

the Germans, end having completely defeated tliem in a pitched/ 

/' battle near Vesontio, he compelled Ariovistus with the remainder 

\ of his army to retrace his steps across the Rhine. In B-o. 57, Cae> 

(^ Bar was succcEsful against the Belgte in the north of Qanl, who had 

( formed themselves intoaconfederaisy, and now took up arms agaiDsC 

.' the Roman invaders. He managed to prevent their union, and 

defeated the several tribes one after another. In the fc41owing 

■ year he subdued the people in the north-west of Gaul. 

14. By these repealed losses, the strength of Gaul was nearly / 
broken, and Caesar now tiu-ned against two German tribes, the Usi- \ 
pet«a and Tenofat«ri. who bad crossed the Rhine, near its mouth, / 
with the intention of rj;ttling in Qaul. The unfortunate barbarians, \ 
'\ trusting to the honesiv of the Soman proconsul, were treacherously j 
attacked and butchered, while the negotiations for peace were going 
on After this Caesar returned southward, and crossed the Rhine, 
by a wooden bridge of his own constmctioo, in the neighbourhood of 
' Neuwied; his object was prubabl; to strike terror into the Germans; 
vfor after having ravaged their country, which was thickly covared 
31* 
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with fbreats, he returned to Qaa\, and broke down the bridge. In 
the Ewme Hnnimer, B. C. 55, he also made an eipcdition into Britain, 
wbich, like Gaul, was inhabited hy Celts. He landed, after a vigo- 
rous resistance, on the coast of Kent, and some of the British tribes "^ 
offered to submit to him, but on being informed of hia fleet haviug / 
soBtained a great loss at sea, they took uparms to repel the invader. \ 
Being defeated, however, they were obliged to submit to Caesar, 
who, immediately after his victory, was compelled by the late season 
of the year, to retuni to Gaul. In b. c. 54, he iovaded Britain a 
second time; the natives, under their chief Caseivelannua, fought 
bravely, bat were defeated several times, and Caesar conquered the 
.greater mrt of Essex and Middlesex. Peace was then concluded, 
and the Britons having promised to pt^ a fixed annoal tribute, and 
given hostages, Caesar returned to Gaul. But as he could not 
afford to leave any troops behind in the island, these promises were 
soon foigotten and neglected. 

15. In B. c. 53, several of the Gallic tribes formed a confVderaoy 
to recover their independence, and were supported by some Ger- 
mans who had come across the Rhine. But the insurgents were 

^ snbdued, and Caesar pursued the Germans across the Rhine, where 
\ they found shelter in their forests and marshes, into which Caesar 
/ could not follow them with safety. The cruelty with which Caesar 
^ treated the leadcis of the Gallic tribes^ which had risen in arms, at 
^ length set the whole of Gaol in a blaze. Even the .^ui, who had 
hitherto been the steady friends of the Romans, joined the insurrec- 
tion, and the Arvemian Vercingetorix ^as the soul of the whole 
undertaking. The war in Gaul now assumed a mQE&.^rraidable 
aspect than ever. After various enterprises; Vehnngetorix retreated 
to Alesia in Borgimdy. Caesar laid Mege to the town, which was 
. believed to be impre^able; he himself was surrounded by swanns 
of Gauls, and his position was perilous in th* h^ghestrrlegree, bat 
his genine overcame every obstacle, and, in b. o. 52, Alesia was 
compelled by. famine to surrender. The fall of this town virtually 
decided the fate of Gaul, though some tribes still continued in arms. 
They were reduced, however, in the course of b. c. 51, when the 
Belgae also began to stir; bnt it was now too lal«. Caesar, having 
' ^subdued the Belgae, all Gaul, and the Helvetii, returned in b. c. 50 
A to Cisalpine Gaul, leaving his army in the country beyond the Alps. 
His men were attached to him in the highest degree, and his extra- 
ordinary exploits in Ga(4l had excit«d universal admiration of his 
genius and skill. 

16. While Caesar was engaged in Gaul, Fompey had en- 
deavoured, by every means, to increase hia popiilarity ; his marriage 
with Caesar's daughter Julia for a time served as a liond of union 
between the two ambitious men ; but her death, in B. 0. 54, rent 
asunder the tie, and the fell of Crassus in Mesopotamia in b. c. 53 
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left the Roman empire the bone of oooteotion between CaeSKr and 
Fonipej. Caesar bad kept up an aetive coTreepondence with hia 
friends at Rome, and considerable apprehenaiona prevailed in the city 
in ooneequence of ihe turbulent and riotous prooeedinga of his par- 
tizans, snch aa Clodiua, C. Cnrio, and others, who teceiTed enormoos 
, bribes from Gaul. In b. a. 52, Pompey waa for a time sole consal, 
, until he cbose Metellos Scipio, his £>tber-)n-laiT, for bis colleague. 
\ The arislooracy again bega& to look upon Pompej as their only aafe- 
I guard against the machinatjons of Caesar. In B. c. 51, Claudius 
I Marcellua, one of the leading optimatea, proposed that Caeaar 
(, should be recalled from Gaul, and a sucoeasor appointed ; no oppor- 
tunity was, in fact, overlooked for hurting or insulting him. In 
B.C. 50 the consulship waa in the hands of two aristocrats; but 
Caeaar bv his bribes suooeeded in gainiog over some of the leading 
men. The time bad now come when the optimatea thought it right 
to resort to energetic measures, and although the proconsulship of 
Caeaar had'not yet expired, the senate, on the propoaal of Metellna 
Scipio, passed a decree peremptorily demanding of him to disband 
^his army by a certain day, and declaring him a public enemy, in 
,' oase he sbduld refuse oompliance. Two tribunes, M. Antooius and 
S, Q. Cas^ius, who had in Tflin opposed the decree, and demanded that 
('Pompey should likewise resign his power and disband his armies, 
^fled to Caesar, who was statjooed at Ravenna in Cisalpine Gaul 
with only a ^matl part oFliiB forces ; they called upon him to come 
to Rome as the avenger of the tribuniciao power, which had been 
trodden under foot by bis adversaries. ' Pompey was full of confi- 
fidence that he would be successful in the ensuing struggle, and 
the optimates entertained the same feelings, so that even the most 
necessary precautions were neglected. But recklessness and foolish 
ooaoett found out too soon that they bad miscalculated.- 

CHAPTERXIII. 



1 . Tbe arrival of the tribunes before Caesar at Ravenna, in b. o. 
49, waa a dedsive moment, and after a short hesitation, as to whe- 
ther he should cross the little stream Rubicon, which separated 
Cisalpine Gaul from Italy, he called out, " The die is cast !'* and 
eroaaed the river with a small force, having sent orders to Gaul for 
the other legions to follow him. Accompanied by his faithful vete- 
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TBDs, he hastened rapidly thtongh Umbria and the Sabellian dis< 
tricts, to prevent hie adveTaaries completiog their prepsratioDs before 
fais arrival. His renonn went before him, his kindness and afla- 
hility won the hearts of all, and the gatea of the towns on his route 
were thrown open to him. Pompej, who bad been ronsed too late 
from bis feeling of secnritj, did not venture to await (he enemy's 
arrival at Borne, bnt with newly enlisted and antraioed recmitH, a 
few trustworthy soldiers, and a large onmber of senators and opti- 
mates, fled lo Bmndusium ; and when Caesar approached that port, 
Pompey and his retinue Bailed across to Epinis. His vaunting 
boast, that he need only stamp upon the ground with his font to 
call forth legions, had all its emptioesB now fully proved. After his 
departure, all Italy joined Caesar, who now returned to Bonie, where 
he acted with great mildness, though showing in every thing that 
be regarded himself as the real sovereign of the state. He took 
possession of the treasury, and, leaving Pompey for the present to 
his &te, immediately set out for Spain against Pompey's lieutenants 
and armies. By his surpassing talent as a commander, and the 
astontgfaing rapidity of his movements, he drove them into snch 
Btrails that, afier most of their troops had deserted, they were com- 
pelled to surrender. Afrantus and Petreius, the legates, were dis- 
missed unhurt, and the remnant of the army was disbanded. On 
his return from Spain, Caesar had to compel Ma^silia, which desired 
to remain neutral, to side with him ; the city was taken, bnt treaied 
with great mildness. lo the meantime, C. Curio had tafcen posses-^ 
sion of Sicily, the Pompeian party having evacuated it, but in an 
attempt to conquer Africa also, he was killed. 

2. While yet engaged at Massilia, Caesar was made dictator; as 
Bueb he returned to Eome, but in order not to alarm the republicans 
too muck, be cansed himself to be elected consul for b. C. 48, and 
laid down the dictatorship. He then passed several measures to 
reetore order and tranquillity to the city; he extended the franchise 
to Cisalpine Ganl, reduced debts, and restored exiles aud Ibe chil- 
dren of those who had been proscribed by Sulla. His stay at Rome 
was very brief; and as soon as the necessary preparations were 
made, he crossed the Adriatic from Bmndusium in pursuit of 
Pompey, B. C. 48. Pompey had not been inactive, but bad col- 
lected troops, ships, and supplies from all parts of the East, so that 
in point of numbers he had the advantage over Caesar. The latter 
besieged his enemy at Dyrrhachium, but with so little success that 
he almost despaired ; instead, however, of giving way to this feel- 
ing, he boldly marched from the coast towards Thessaly, where 
every inch of ground had to be oonqnered. Pompey's former con- 
fidence now returned, and imagining that his coemy had taken to 
flight, he followed him with all speed, hoping to annihilate him at 
one blow. Caesar pitched his camp near Pbarsalus, and Pompej, 
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being ui^ed on by tbe inexperienced nobles, fongfat the deoisive 
buttle of Pharaalna on the Sth of Anguet, b. o. 48. His annj ma 
oompletelj defeated, though it was tirice ae numerous ae that of 
bis opponent, and the camp, filled with treaanres and luxuries of 
every kind, fell into the handa of the coaquerors, Ponpey, having 
now lost all hope, fled to Lesbos, and thence to Egypt, where he 
had reason U> ezpect a-hospitsble reception; but young Ptolemy 
DionysiuB, tbe king of Egypt, in the hope of aecoring the favour 
of Caesar, ordered him to be murdered even before he reached the 
shore, and hia body was left unburiod ou the beach. 

8. A few daya after this tragic end of Pompey, Caeaar arrived 
with a small force in Egypt, and the sad fate of hia rival is aaid to 
have brought tears into his eyes. The author of the murder did 
not receive tbe expected reward, and being called upon to act as 
mediator between the young king and hia sister Cleopatra, who by 
their father's request o^igbt to have reigned in commou, Caeaar 
decided in favour of the beautiful and fasuiuating Cleopatra. This 
decision involved him in a war with the young king and the people 
of Alexandria; for a time he was exposed lo very great danger, as 
he had only few troops with him. With wonderful skill and adroit^ 
neaa he defended himself in the royal palace aguinat the infuriated 
and demoralised populace, and when the palace waa set on fire, be 
escaped by swimming to a abip lying at anchor. But when bis 
reinforcemenfas arrived he compelled Alexandria to surrender, and 
as the young king bad been drowned in the Nile during the dis- 
turbances, he restored Cleopatra to the throne, and spent nine 
months with her, during which time he appears to have forgotten 
everything in the luxuries of the Alexandrian conrt. At length 
be received information that Phamaces, tbe son of Mithridatea, bad 
availed himself of the civil war among the Romans for the purpose 
of extending hia kingdom, and that one of the Roman legatea had 
been defeated by him. Accordingly, in the spring of b. c. 47, he 
marched through Syria into Pontns, and defeated tbe Asiatics in a 
decisive battle near Zela. This victory is celebrated on acoouut 
of the laconic despatch which Caesar sent to Rome regarding it, 
" I came, aaw, conquered" (yeni, vidi, vici'). Pharnsces lost ail 
hia conquesta, and waa soon afterwards murdered by one of bis own 
subjects. 

4. 8oon after this be was informed of disturbances ti Rome, in 
consequence of which he hastened back. H« arrived in the city in 
the autumn of B. o. 47. Aft«r the battle of Pbarsalus, tbe enthu- 
siasm of the senate and people at Rome waa so great that the most 
extmordinary honours and powers were conferred upon him, which 
in reality made him tbe eolc ruler of tbe republic. This was in some 
measure the result of his unexpected mildness towards his conquered 
enemies. During his absence in the East, the partisans of Pompey 
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had been acttTe in oolleoling their scattered forces in AMoa, vliere 
they were sopporled by Jnba, king of Numidia. In Kome qaarreb 
had broken out'betveen hia own friends M. Antony and Dokbella, 
a profligate young man, and bloody riots had taken place in conse- 
quence. Caesar being anjions to bring the war against the Pom- 
peiane to a close, confined himself at Rome to Qonciliatory measures, 
rewarding bis friends by increasing the namber of praetors, quaes- 
tors, ftedilea, and of the membors of tbe priestly colleges, by making 
liberal promises to the eoldiers, and stirring up their military ambi- 
tion. When all these matters were settled, be set oat at the end 
of B. 0. 47 for Africa, and very soon afterwards the bloody battle of 
Tbapsus, in b. 0. 46, decided the &te of tbe Pompeian parly for a 
time; fifty thousand dead covered the field of battle, and many of 
the survivors made away with themselves ; among these latter were 
Pompey's own father-in-law Metellns Scipio, the Numidian king 
Juba, whose kingdom became a Roman province, the warlike 
Petreins, and the stern Cato, who with stoic calmness pat an end 
to his own life at Utica. But the two sods of Fompey, Oneins 
and Sextus, escaped to Spain, where somewhat later they stirred up 
a fresh war. 

6. Caesar was now the sole master of the Roman world, and on 
his return to Rome silenced all fears and apprehensions by pro- 
claiming a general amnesty, and assuring the senate and people 
that his great object was the resteration of peace and order. Ha 
celebrated at once four triumphs, carefully avoiding hurting any 
one's feelings, and amused both soldiers and citiaena with every 
kind of public amusements. During hia stay at Rome, B. c. 46, 
Caesar, in hia capacity of pontifez maximas, introduced his cele- 
brated refonn of the calendar, which, owing to the ignorance or 
caprice of the pontiffs, had fallen into such disorder, that it was 
three months in advance of the real time. Caesar remedied the 
actual evil, and made regulations to prevent its recurrence, which 
were observed until, in A. d. 1582, Pope Gregory XIII. introduced 
another reform. White Caesar was thus peacefully and usefully 
employed at Bome, he was informed that the sons of Pompey had 
collected a fresh army in Spain, and that the whole of the southem 
part of that country was in a state of insarrection. Towards the 
end of B. 0. 46, he set out for Spain, to face hia enemies in their 
last and desperate struggle. Hia difficulties were very great, and 
it was only his undaaoted courage and perseverance that enabled 
him to overcome them. The fearful battle of Munda, in the spring 
of B. c. 45, decided the fate of the Pompeian party for ever. Cneius, 
one of the two brothers, was killed after the fight while attempting 
to make bis escape; but Sextus fled from the field, and for some 
years after this led the life of a robber and pirate chief 

6. On his return to Bome Caeaar celebrated a trinmph over the 
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Pompeiana, &nd was reoeived bj the san&te with the most ahject 
&tter; and servility. Diatinctioos of every kind were literally 
showered upon bim) he was called "father of his eoanfry;" the 
month of Quiotilis, in which he was hora, was called alter him 
Julius (July) ; the powera which he had gradually received were 
oocferred oa him for Ufe^ he received the permaoent title of impe- 
■ator, the consulship for the nest ten years, and the offices of 
iictutor and praefectus moram for life. These and many other 
powers and distioctions virtually made Coesur the acknowledged 
ruler of the Koman world, and nothing but the outward signs of 
absolute sovereignty were wantiof;. But however much he endea- 
voured, by observing the ancient forma, to alluy the fears of the 
republicans, and however much he tried to pacify the wealthy and 
noble by increasing the number of senators, and to satisfy the sol- 
diers by the distribution of lands — however much he did to improve 
the laws and their administration, to raise commerce and agricul- 
ture, to embellish the city with temples and theatres, and to benefit 
Italy by making roads, canals, and harbours, he could not make tbe 
lople forget tbat they had been free; it was evident to them that 
Dot satisfied with the substance of sovereign power, but also 
aimed at the outward marks and distinctions of a monarch. There 
still existed many deluded enthusiasts who imagined that it was 
possible to maintjua the republic, and that, by preserving the 
ancient forms, the spirit of freedom might be revived. Besides 
these there were many, also, who, although ihey had received 
from Caesar posts of honour and distinction, yet thought thein- 
selves etightea and neglected, and secretly plotted against him. 
The increasing pride of the dictator, and his too obvious desire to 
obtain tbe title of king, at length induced the republicans to make 
common cause with his personal enemies. A conspiracy was 
formed against his life in the beginning of s. c. 44 ; it was headed 
by M. Junius Brutus, a genuine though deluded republican, and 
C- Cassius, who bore a personal grudge against Caesar. Both had 
been partisans of Pompey, but had nevertheless been raised by 
Caesar to the praetorship, and had been treated by him with kind - 
uesB and confidence ; but all considerations of a private nature were 
set aside under the specious pretest that the hberty of their country 
had higher claims upon them. The plan for the murder of Caesar 
was formed with the greatest caution and secrecy. On the ides 
(the 15tb) of March B. c. 44, Caesar convened a meeting of the 
senate in the curia of Fompey, for the purpose of receiving the title 
of king out of Italy, to enable liim, under this designation, to under- 
take a war against the Parthians. Tbat day was fixed upon by tbe 
conspirators for carrying out their design. He was attacked at the 
meeting of the senate, and sank overwhelmed by tbe daggers of his 
usnilants. At first he made aa attempt to defend himself, Imt 
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Sirwiviog Brataa among bis marderers, be ezolumed, "Ton, too, 
rutuB ?" wrapped hiuaelf up in his toga, and sank at the base of 
Ponipey's statue. Thus fell the onl; man that was then both able 
and willing to save Borne from internal war and bloodshed, and 
whose reign miglit have become the bej^nning of a b'Pf? ^nd 
proeperons era in Roman hiatoiy. But the cap of anffenng for 
Rome was not ;et fall. 

7. The conspirators soon found to their own cost, that it is mora 
easy to destroy than to build up; of the latter, they had in fact 
scarcely thought, and were not a little alarmed by the discovery, 
that the slight eotbuBiasm produced by the murder gave way to 
hatred and detestation, when the crafty M. Antony in his fdnerat 
oration over the body of Caesar, set forth his great merits and his 
many excelleot qualities, and mentioned the liberal bequests and 
donations which be had made in his will to the people. The 
multitude became infuriated, and the murderers were obliged to 
take to flight. Deaimns Brutus went to bis province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and M. Brutus and Cassins proceeded to the East, where 
provinces had previously been assigned to them. After they had 
gone, Antony caased Cisalpine Gaul to be transferred to himself, 
and proceeded at once with an army to Mutina to eipei D. Brutus, 
who had taken up his position in that city. The senate, being in 
the meantime stirred up by Cicero, invested C. Julius Caesar 
OctaTiaaus, the adopted son and heir of Caesar, who was only 
nineteen years old, and bad come over from ApoUonia, with the 
powers of a praetor; and as many of the veterans of Antony 
joined the young avenger of Caesar, Octavianus was sent along- 
with the consuls of b. o. 43, A. Hirtius and Vibius Pansa, to the 
north of Italy, to prevent Antony, who had in the meantime been 
declared ft public enemy, from gaining his object. Antony, being 
defeated in this war by the armies of bb opponents, fled across the 
Alps into Gad, where he was favourably received by the governor 
Lepidua. As the two consuls had been killed in the war, and the 
senate conferred the command of its armies on D. Brutns, Octa- 
vianus, eiainerated at the slight, compelled the senate to allow him 
to be elected to the consulship in spite of his youth. A law was 
passed, declaring all the murderers of Caesar outlaws, and Octa- 
vianus then marched with his army to the north. D. Brutus took 
to flight, and was murdered at Aquileia, while Lepidus and 
Antony, against whom the decree of outlawry was repealed, 
returned to Italy. 

8. A conference then took place between Octavianus, Antony, 
and Lepidus, in the neighbourhood of Bononia, at which the three 
assumed the title of triumvirs for regnlating the affairs of the re- 
public (triumviri rei publicae conttitueadae), and distributed the 
provinces among themselves. Octavianus received Africa, Bi<uly, 
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and Sardinia, Antony Ganl, and Lepidus Spain, and Antony and 
LepiduB undertook to carry on the war against Brulus and CaBsios 
in the East. The triumvirs then, to rid themselves of all their 
enemies and opponents, adopted the plan of Sulla, and drew up a 
prosoriplJon list, in which each entered the names of those specially 
obnoxious to himself . This proscription, ostensibly directed 
ftgainst their political oppoDents, was, in point of fact, a legalised 
wholesale murder of wealthy persons, whose property was in many 
instances the sole reason why their names appeared among the 
proscribed. The triumvirs entered Borne at the head of their 
armies, compelled the people to sanotiou their arrangements, and 
then let loose the soldiery upon the devoted victims. The most 
illuBtrioQS and patriotic men fell under the strokes of the rapacious 
and reckless soldiers ; all the ties of blood and of friendship were 
rent asunder, nothing was sacred, and murder was the order of the 
day. Two thousand equitos and three hnndrcd senators were 
massacred, and those who could make their escape fled to Bmtus 
and Cassius, or to Sextns Pompcius, who kad returned from Spain 
and made himself master of Sicily. The great orator Cicero, who 
had looked upon Octavianus as the champion of the republic and 
supported him on all occasions, was one of the many victims who 
fell during this time : he was murdered on the 7th of December 
B.C. 48, and Antony's wife Fulvia feasted her eyes on the dead 
features when his head was brought to lier. 

9. When the triumvirs had sufficiently punished Italy by 
murder, confiscation, and extortion, Octavianus and Antony sailed 
over to Greece to make war against Brutus and Cassius. Shortly 
after quitting Italy, Bmtus bad gone to bis province of Macedonia, 
where he was recognised as the rightful governor, and where in a 
short time he was amply provided with everything necessary to 
carry on a war against his enemies. Cassius had in the meantime 
displayed great vigonr in Syria and Asia Minor; the two re- 
publican chiefs were in point of tact masters of all the countries 
to the east of the Adriatic, and at a meeting in Sardes tbey agreed 
to operate bother against their common enemies. But while they 
were preparing themselves, Ociavianns and Antony had already 
made themselves masters of Greece, and taken up their quarters at 
Amphipolis. The republicans pitched their camp in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of Fbilippi, and in the first battle Cassius was obliged to 
retreat before Antony, while Brutus succeeded in repelling the 
legions of Octavianus, who is said to have been ill on the occasion. 
Soon after, Cassias, deceived by erroneous information, threw him- 
self on bia own sword, and when, twenty days after the first battle, 
the triumvirs renewed the contest with fresh vigour, Bmtus was 
also defeated, and made away with himself. Many other re- 
publicans followed his example; but most of the -soldiers but 
32 
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nndered to the triumvira, while others fled to Sezt. Pompeina in 
Sicily. The battlea of Philippi, which were fooght in the aDtomiL 
of B. c- 43, were the death-blow of tho republic, and Brotus and 
Cassivs have often hecn called " the last of the RomanH." 

10. The conquerors now again divided the empire among them' 
Belves; Lepidus obtained Africa, and Anton; the eastern pro- 
Tinoes, while Octavianus returoed to Italy to satisfy his greedy 
Bod rapacious soldiers by the distribution of lands and the esta- 
blishment of military cobnies. Antony, intoxicated by the 
incense of the Greeks and the luinrtes of Asia, be^o a senseless 
and voluptuous career in the East. The sums be extorted in 
Asia were lavished upon the coquettish and di)«olate Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt. Bis wife Fulvia, who loved him with all the 
passion of her passionate nature, scrupled at nothing which seemed 
to her likely to effect bis return and secure to him the posseesion 
of the western world. The misery and wrelchedness into which 
thousands of Italiajis were thrown in consequence of the establish- 
ment of military colonies, afforded a fair pretext for Futvia and L. 
Antonius, her husband's brother, to come forward as the protectors 
of the suffering and oppressed. L. Antonius was consul in B. 0. 
41, and proclaiming himself the friend of the poor and distressed, 
he, with Fulvia and others, established themselves at Pemaia in 
Etruria, where large numbers of mBlcooteots gathered around 
them. Towards the end of B. C. 41, Octavianus proceeded to 
blockade the rebels with three armies; and when at length the 
besieged began to suffer from famine and found it impossible to 
escape, L. Antonius capitulated, and Fulvia was set free on con- 
dition of her quitting Italy ; but all the senators of Pemaia were 
pnt to death, and upwards of three hundred of its most illustrious 
citizens were sacrificed on the 15tb of March b. o. 40 at the altar 
of Julius Caesar. The ancient town of Perusia itself *ras reduced 
to a heap of ashes. Fulvia went to Greeoe, where she met Antony, 
but soon after died at Sicyon. 

11. The war of Perusia nearly produced a stmggle between An* 
tony and Octavianus, for the former actually advanced with his 
fleet to Urunduaium, and prevailed on Sext. Pompeius to co-operate 
with mm; but a reconciliation was brought about, and Sezt. Pom- 
peius, betrayed by Antony, was declared the common enemy of the 
triumvirs. Fompeius now continued his former piratical practices, 
infesting the coasts of Italy and preventing supplies of grain from 
being imported from abroad, in consequence of which Rome was 
often suffering from scarcity of provisions. The people therefore 
complained loudly, demanding of the triumvirs to come to soma 
understanding with him. A peace accordingly was concluded at 
Misenum in b. g. 39, in which Fompins obtained proconsular power 
over Sicily and several other provinces. Antony, who ever sine* 
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the treaty of Branduaiam bad been at Rome, now married tbe noble 
Octavia, sister of Octaviaous, and then went to Grefice, where for a 
time he lived as a private person. Pompeins, who felt bimEelf 
wronged by Antony, did not altogether abstain from piracy, and 
this afforded Ootavianos a welcome pretext for undertaking a war 
against him. It was commenoed in b. c. S8, and at first the trium- 
vir was not very succeBsfuI ; but in B. c. 36, he appointed his friend 
Agrippa commander.in.ehief of the whole fleet. The island waa 
then surronnded, bnt although Agrippa waa supported by the fleets 
of Antony and Lepidas, no decisive impressioQ was made nnttl the 
great battle of Mylae, in which Pompeius was completely defeated. 
His land army surrendered, and be himself escaped with a few ships 
to Asia, where soon after be was murdered. Lepidus now claimed 
Sicily for himself, but as he was not a man of much influence or 
spirit, Octavianna unceremoniously commanded bis soldiers to join 
him, and Lepidas was sent to Rome, where he enjoyed tbe empty 
honour of chief pontiff until bis death in b. C. 12. 

12. Even before tbe treaty of Brundusium, in b. o. 40, a war 
had broken oat with the Parthians, who had made inroads into 
Syria. At first the war against them waa conducted snecessfullj 
by Antony's lieutenants ; ia b. c. 37, Ootavia returned to Italy, and 
Antony hastened to Syria to undertake tbe command a^iust the 
Partbians in person. He had a large army, and was ^lied with 
Artavssdes, kiog of Armenia. But his plans were ill lud, and the 
Parthian king Phraates, attacking him in Media, nearly annihilated 
hia legions, and obtained possession of all his ammunition and pro- 
visions. Antony himself narrowly escaped tbe fate of Crassua. 
After having brought this disgrace upon himself and tbe Roman 
arms, be returned to Alexandria, where he forgot himself and 
everything else 4a the sensual pleasures of the court. He gave to 
Cleopatra Coelo-Syria, Judaea and Cyprus, to which In B. o. 34 be 
added Armenia, whose king was taken prisoner. He even forgot 
himself so far as to celebrate a triumph at Alexandria, and soon 
after divorced tbe noble Oclavia, who bad acted with tbe greatest 
forbearance towards bim, and bad often prevented a rupture between 
her brother and her husband. Octuviauus and his sister were DOW 
in tbe position of the injured party, and all became ashamed of 
Antony's conduct in the East. At last, in B. c. 32, war was de- 
clared against the qaeen of Egypt, and in the spring of the foilow- 
iog year, the fleet of Ootavianus, under the able command of 
Agrippa, spread over the whole of the Adriatie, while Octavianna 
himself with his legions landed in Epims. 

13. Antony, accompanied by Cleopatra, sailed leisurely to Cor- 
oyra, where bis forces were a-ssembled. On the 2d of September, 
S. 0. 31, tbe memorable sea-fight off tbe promontory of Aetium in 
Aoaniania took place : its issue waa at first dotibtful, but Cleopatra 
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sooD loBing course took lo flight; Antonj followed her, and both 

together returned to Alexandria, leaving their fleet and army to 
their fate. The fleet was soon destroyed by Agrippa, and when the 
laud forces found that their coramaDder had abandoned them, tbey 
surrendered to Octavianua. The town of Nioopolis opposite Actium 
WBB aAerwards built to oommemorate this victory, and the modera- 
tion displayed by Octavianua towards the vanquished eicited gene- 
ral admiration. Soon after hia victory, Octavianua followed bis con- 
quered enemies to Alexandria. Cleopatra made an attempt lo see 
whether she coald not charm her conqueror as she bad channed 
Caeaar and Antony ; but it was all in vain. Antony being prctaii- 
turejy informed of the death of his mistress, threw himself upon his 
sword, B. 0. 30, and Cleopatra soon after made away with herself, 
by putting a viper to her breast, that she might not be compelled 
to adorn as a captive the triumph of her conqueror. K^ypt, where 
the race of the Ptolemies was now extinct, was made a Roman pro- 
vince. In the spring of b. c. 29, Oclavianns returned to Itome, 
where the temple of Janus was closed, as a sign that peace was 
restored throughout the empire, of which Octavianus was now the 



CHAPTER XIT. 

THE BXIQH OF ATIQTrSTnS. 

1. If we consider the state of political and social morality of the 
Komans at the time, and the fearful convulsions through which they 
had passed ever since the daya of Sulla, it must be owned that it 
was a real blessing for the empire to have &]len at length under the 
sway of one who, though neither so great nor so noble-minded aa 
Caesar, yet had the desire to restore order, peace, and prosperity to 
his country. On the whole it aeems that the greater part of the 
Romans, and many even of those who had fought under the banner 
of the republic, had arrived at the conviction that the republic was 
irrecoverably gone, and that its restoration was not even desirable. 
Octavianus, however, was very careful in preserving the ancient 
republican forms, such as the meetings of the oomitia and of the 
senate, while, on the other hand, he avoided with equal care such 
titles as " king," which had always been detested by the Romans, 
and "dictator," which had been abolished forever after the murder 
of Caesar, As far as outward appearance was concerned, Octavuv- 
ous, notwithstanding the extraordinary powers conferred upon him, 
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'•res no mote than a republican magistrate. The Roman populace 
bad come to regard republican freedom with indifferenee, and were 
Batigfied if plentifully provided with bread and amuaemenle (jpanU 
a circenses.} 

2. On the return of Octavianua from the East, B. c, 29, he was 
overwhelmed by the adulation and serrilit; of both the senate and 
people. Two years later he received the novel title of " Angnstna," 
that is, " the Venerable," which was afterwards assnmed by all the 
Boman emperors. To it was added the title of "Imperator," or 
emperor, for ten years, by virtue of which he bad the supreme com- 
mand over all the armies, and which was anbaequently renewed 
from time to time. In B. C. 28, he was invested with the tribuni- 
cian power for life, whereby his person became sacred and invio- 
lable ; at the same time he obtained the tribnnician veto, as well as 
the right to convene the seDate whenever he pleased. In like man- 
ner he acquired the office of censor, and proconsular power in all 
the provinces. In the course of a few years he thus concentrated 
in hie own person all the powers which had formerly belonged to 
the several republican magistrates ; but the consulship and the other 
magistracies were nominally left to others, and continued to be 
looked upon as high honours down to the overthrow of the empire. 
In his capacity of censor, Augustus directed his attention first to 
the purification of the senate by excluding unworthy members, and 
reducing ils number to sis hundred. The senate gradually became 
a sort of state council and supreme court of Justice for ajf cases in 
which the majesty of the emperor was violated. Augustus had no 
ministers of state in our sense of the term, but he was assisted and 
supported by a number of able friends, such as Agrippa, Maecenas, 
Valerius Messalla, and Asinius Pollio. 

3. In regard to the internal administration, Augustus bestowed 
particular care upon the safety of life and property in the city of 
Rome, which had before been little better than a den of robbers. 
With this view be divided the city and its suburbs into fourteen 
regions, and the whole of Italy into a number of districts or pro- 
vinces. For himself he estabUahed a numerous body-guard of ten 
praetorian cohorts ; three of which were stationed in the city, and 
the rest in different parts of Italy, until, in the reign of Tiberius, 
they were all collected in a fortified camp near Rome, called the 
caslra praeloria. Augustus also made several useful and necessarj 
regnlatjons concerning the administration of the provinces, the 
numbw of which then amounted to twenty-five. In b, o. 27, they 
were divided between himself and the senite, that ia, into provinciac 
tenaloriae oipopuli, VitiA provxiiciae Caesareae — the emperor reserv- 
ing for himself those which were not completely subdued, and 
required the presence of a military force, and for these the emperor 
himself appointed the governors. Under the control of Augastna 
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the adminiatratioQ of the proTirices was condiict«<] much more 
fairly and bononrably than had been the case during the last cen- 
tury of the republic. The two classeB of the provinees also ren- 
dered necessary a diTiaioD of the revenues derived from tbem; the 
revennes of the aenatorial provinces went into the aerarivm or state 
treasary, while those obtained from the imperial provioees went 
into the treasury of the etnperor, called the^^scu*. 

4. Augustus also bestowed great attention upon the moral and 
social improvement of bis people, by encouraging marriage aod puD- 
ishing adultery, and nothing was negleotcd which tended to increasa 
the material prosperity of his subjects. He hoped much, also, from 
a revival of the aocient piety and religious worship of the Romans; 
but these and many other things are of sueh a nature that laws, 
however well meant, must remain inefficient so long as the spirit of 
the people is not improved ; and this can be the work only of time 
and long perseverance. Notwithstanding the mildness with which 
Augustus ruled, and the anxiety he displayed to conceal the fact 
that he was the real sovereign, conspiracies against his life broke out 
fVom time to time ; and these evidences of secret enemies intimi- 
dated him so much, that during the latter part of his reign he always 
took precaution against any sudden attack. 

5. Aagustus, throughout his long reign, was more concerned 
about securing the frontiers of bis vast empire than about making 
additional conquests. In B. C, 27, he himself went through Gaul 
to the north of Sp^n, for the purpose of subduing the Astures and 
Cantabri, and making the Atlantic the boundary of the empire in 
the west. For three years he carried on war against them, and 
when at length, in B, c. 24, those brave tribes submitted, and gave 
hostages, he returned to Rome ; but soon after the Cantabri again 
revolted, and were finally subdued by Agrippa, in b. 0. 19. About 
the same time .^lins Gallus, the first governor of Kgypt, made so 
unsuccessful expedition into Arabia ; but in Africa the frontier was 
secured by victories over the Ethiopians and Garamantes. In B. o. 
20 the Parthians who had until then been the most formidable ene- 
mies of Rome in the East, thought it advisable to return to Augustas 
the standards which had iailen into their hands during the wars of 
Crassue and Antony. This event filled every Roman with joy. 
The existence of numerous independent tribes in the Raetian and 
Grajan Alps, and in Yiodelicia and Noricum, was thought to be 
incompatible with the safety and peace of Italy ; war accordingly 
was waged against them in b. c. 25, and was continued for many 
years, until the Alpine tribes were completely subdued in b C. 13. 
But the war against tbem stirred up commotions in Gaul and in the 
south of Germany. Some German tribes even crossed the Rhine 
and invaded Gaul, an event which created so much alann at Rome, 
that AogustuB himself, in b. c. 16, went to Gaul for the purpose of 
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secnriDg its eaBt«ni frontier. But after an absence of three jeara, 
he retumad, leaviDg the command of the troops on the Rhine to his 
Btep-son DruBHH, who with his hrother Tiberius had till then been 
conducting the war against tbe Alpioe tribes. 

6. The appointmeot of Drusua marks the commenceinent of n 
Eeriea of dangerous wars with the Germans on the east of tbe Rhine, 
the object of which was not so much to gun a permanent footing in 
Germany as to cniah that nation, which was tboaght to be a most 
dangerous neighbour of Gaul. Germany itself was for the most 
part a wild and uncultivated country, covered with immeoGe forests 
and marshes, and holding out little or no temptation to a conqueror. 
The southern parts about tbe Banube, perhaps as far as the Maioe, 
were inhabited by Celtic nations; the rest, with the exception of 
some portions in the north-east, was inhabited by a vast number of 
German tribes, which led a free and roving life, and were unable 
to bear the yoke of foreign rulers. But their great misfortune then, 
as ever after, was their incessant quarrels and wars with one another, 
which greatly facilitated the work of conquest. Drusus, when he 
underbxik the command in b. o. 12, at once resolved to conquer the 
part of Germany between the Rhine and the Kibe. From Mayence 
he made several Euccessful expeditions against the Sigambri, Usi- 
petes, Bructeri, Chatti, and others, and by the eBtablishment of the 
fortress of Aliso near the sources of the Lippe, he endeavoured to 
secure his conquests. In B. c. 9 be advanced as far as the Elbe; 
but want of provisions obliged him to return ; on bis journey he 
fell from his horse, and died thirty days later in cODSequence of tbe 
injury he received. 

7. His brother Tiberius, who uofil then had been conducting a 
war in Dalmatia and Pannonia, succeeded to the command of his 
forces, and in B, o. 8 crossed the Rhine to complete what his brother 
had commenced. For two yeara he continued the war with great 
skill and valour, though not always with that honesty which becomes 
a great general j but he was unable completely to subdue tbe west 
of Germany. In B. C. 6 he returned to Rome, and was succeeded 
by BomitiuB Abenobarbos, a bold but at the sitme time a prudent 
man, who endeavour<;d to push his conquests even beyond the Elbe. 
After various undertakings, none of which was crowned with per- 
manent success, Tiberius, in a. d. 4, resumed the command of the 
legions on the Rhine, and by victories on the field of battle, as well 
as by prudent negotiations, succeeded in subduing the country 
between the Rhine and tbe Wescr, which in A. n. 5 was constituted 
as a Roman province. Peace being thus restored in that part of 
Germany, he meditated a war against Maroboduus, a powerful king 
of tbe Marcomanni, in tbe south-east of Germany; but the tidings 
of a great insurrection which had broken out in Pannonia and Dal- 
tnatia, obliged him to conclude peace with the king and direct hia 
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forces against the rebels. This war lasted for two years, and 
obliged the Eomsns, who vere at first nnsncceHsful, to make the 
greatest efforts. At length in a. d. 9 the fall of the fortress of Ande- 
rion decided the fate of the insui^enls, who now again submitted 
to Rome; but their country, between the Danube and the Adriatic, 
had been fearfnllj ravaged during the war. 

". In the meantime the work of Romanising western Germany 



was commeocing : many Germans served in the Roman a 
young nobles delighted in the distinctions with which they were 
nononred by their couquerors ; but the avarice and rapacity of the 
Eoman governor Quintilina Varus, combined with his haughty and 
insolent manners, roused the aversion and hatred of the barbarians. 
A cooapiracy accordingly was formed against him by Arminius, a 
young Cheruscan chief, who bad served among the Romans, and 
was well acqnunted with their mode of warfare. The Gheruscans 
were joined by several other tribes. Segestes, the father-in-law of 
ArminioSj who bore him a grudge, iuformed Varus of the danger- 
ous plot; but in vain: in A. D. 9, the Roman governor set out 
against some rebels whose only object was to draw bim into a 
snare. He marched heedlessly with three legions, many aniili- 
aries, and a quantity of baggage, through the forest of Teutoburg, 
and in a battle during three very stormy days, be suffered so com- 
plete a defeat that the ground far and wide was covered with the 
dead bodies of the Romans; all those who fell into the hands of 
the conquerors were made slaves; the Roman standards were lost, 
and Varus, in despair, put an end to bis own life. The Germans 
had heen commanded by Arminius, who was looked upon in afler 
times as the great deliverer of his country from the yoke of the 
Romans. Augustus, on receiving intelligence of this disaster, is 
said to have been seized with rage and despair. As the fortress 
of Altso had been taken and destroyed by the barbarians, the 
Romans found it impossible to maintain themselves on the easiero 
hank of the Rhine, and henceforth oonGned themselves to protect- 
ing the left bank and compelling the Germans to keep to their own 
nde of the river. 

9. In this manner the reign of Augustus came to its close. The 
most eventful occurrence which ma^s it is the birth of our Lord 



Jesus Christ It Bethlehem in Judaea. His birth is the beginning 
of the Christian era, and the date of the present year marks the 
number supposed to have elapsed since his birth ; but more accurate 
chronological calculations have shown that the birth of Christ must 
be dated four or five years before the commencement of the vulgar 
era. The age of Augustus, or, more correctly, the period from the 
death of Sulla to that of Augustus, must be regarded as the golden 
age of Roman literature. The Latin language had then reached its 
highest development, and the greatest poets, orators, and historians 
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tbat Rome prodnced beloog to tbat memorable period, tbe Btudj 

of wbich is of tbe bigbe^t interest abo, because in it was first 
formed and consolidated tbat system of government and admiois- 
tration which baa in a great measure determined the character of 
oar modern cifilisatioo. 

10. The bappiness of Angnstns was greatly disturbed daring bis 
l&ter years by domestic misfortuoea aod afflictions. His promising 
erandaoDs, Caios end Lucius Caesar, tbe sons of bis daugbier Julia 
by his friend Agrippa, died prematurely in tbeir yontb, not witbiint 
■ suspicion of their having been poisoned by bis ambitions wife 
Livia, who was anxious to secure tbe succession to Tiberius, ber 
own son by her former husbaud' Augustus' daughter Julia, her- 
self, a talented but licentious woman, caused her father so much 
frief by her dissolute life, tbat in tbe eod he found it necessary to 
anisb her. A posthumous son of Agrippa by the sumo Julia, 
Agrippa Postumus, died bj tbe band of a hired assassin in a distant 
island, to wbieh be had been banished in order that be might not 
put forward any claims against Tiberius. This murder was perpe- 
trated immediately after tbe death of Augustus, wbieh took place 
on the 19tb of August a. d. 14, at Nola in Campania, whilher be 
bad gone to restore his enfeebled health. He was succeeded with- 
out any difficulty by Tiberius, bis step-son, wbo owed his elevation 
ki the cimniog contrivauces of his mother Livia. The imperial 
dignity remaiDcd in the same family tintil Nero, who was the last 
of the line, fur after his time tbe imperial throne was genetally 
filled by tbe choice of the soldiery. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THS SrCCESSOKB OF ADOUBTUS DOWN TO THE DEATH OF NXBO. 

1. In his earlier days Tiberius had acquired great renown for 
the ability with which be bad conducted tbe varions wars in tbe 
East, ID Fannonia and oD the Khine ; but his temper had been 
soured, and after bis accession he seemed to have become quite a 
different man. He was a great proficient in dissimulation, and at 
first succeeded for a time in concealing tbe viciousness of bis cha- 
racter and disposition ; but after the year A. D, 20, when bis friend 
.£Iius Seiaous gained paramount infiaenee over bim, the despot 
committed a series of most revolting atrocities. It was on tbe 
advice of Seianus tbat in A. d. 23 tbe praetorian coborts received 
tbeir stationary camp near Rome, whereby the government was at 
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once changed into a military despotism, for those praetorians became 
the ever ready tools of tyranny, and in the course of time usurped 
the power of electing and deposing emperors at their pleasure. 
Augustus had allowed the people to assemble in their comtiia, sod 
even to pass laws in the ancieul form, but Tiberius abolished this 
last shadovr of republican freedom, and transferred the functions 
of the assembled people to the senate, which degrsdcd itself by its 
servile flattery, and readiness to do or sanction deeds which the 
despot himself shruuk from attempting. The trial of cases of hi^li 
treason against the person of the emperor became one of the duties 
of the senate, which was thus obliged to inflict pnoishment on per- 
sons whom Tiherins himself could scarcely have ventured to con- 
demn. Every one was declared guilty of high treason who either 
by speech, deed, or writing, should offend the emperor. This 
measure called into existence a host of welt-paid crafty spies and 
informers, who crushed and stifled every honest espression of 
opinion, and eitingoished the last spark of freedom and inde- 
pendence, while, on the other hand, they increased the tyrant's 
fears and cruelty. Seianus, whose character very nmch resembled 
that of his master, had the executive in his own hands, while Tibe- 
rins abandoned himself to the basest sensual lusts; and in order to 
be able to indulge them more freely and unrestrainedly, he with- 
drew in A. s. 26 from Rome, and finally took up his abode in the 
island of Cspreae, in the bay of Naples. There he gave himself up 
to the grossest sensuality, and took a delight in torturing the unfor- 
tunate victims of his lust. This period of his absence from Rome 
nas the most frightful of his frightful reign, for Seianus now ruled 
without restraint, endeavouring to eiterniinato the family of his 
sovereign, and thus to secure the succession to himself. He had 
already despatched by poison Drusus, the only son of Tiberius. 
This bad happened in a. d, 28 ; six years later several other mem- 
bers of the imperial family, and among them Agrippina and her 
three sons, were got rid of by being sent into exile, and were after- 
wards killed by starvation or otherwise; Caius (afterwards the 
emperor Caligula), the youngest of the sons of Agrippina and 
Germsnicus, was the only one that escaped. At length, when all 
obstacles were removed, Seianus sued for the hand of the widow 
of Drusus, whom he himself had poisoned. When, notwithstand- 
ing his great precaution, this was reported t« Tiberius, the emperor 
addressed a letter to the senate, in which he accused bis minister 
of high treason, and demanded his execution. The order was 
immediately and joyfully obeyed, a. d. 31, and Tiberius now took 
vengeance on all the friends and relations of Seianus. Macro, the 
successor of Seianns, was scarcely better than his predecessor ; and 
Tiberius, by his experience of the past, became still more distrust- 
Ml and otaei than befora. His debauches had destroyed bis health, 
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ud be appean ia liaT« felt hu end approaching. Bal oarefiilly 
concealing his condition, he resolved to retnro to Rome. Id the 
meantime Macro, in conjunotion with Cains (Caligula), had formed 
the deKign of getting rid of the aged tjrant At a villa near Misc- 
nnm, Tiberius fell into a deathlike state of lethaigj, vhich induced 
some peraons of hie suite to proclaim Cali^la, who happened to bo 
with bis unole, as hia suocessor. But Tiherins leooverad, and as 
both Macro and Caligula had reason to fear hia Tengeance, they 
caused him to be suffocated between beds and pillows, A. d. 37, 
when he had attsioed bis seventy-eighth year. 

2. The moet remarkable event in the external hiatory of the 
reign of Tiherins is the cruoifiiion of Jesus Ohrist, according to the 
GommoD chronology, in a. D. 33. We may also mention a fearful 
earthquake, by which many flouriahing cities in Asia were reduced 
to heaps of ruins; and the great catastrophe at Fidenae, where a 
temporary wooden amphitheatre fell duriDgashon of gladiators, which 
had drawn together vast multitudes from Rome and other neigh- 
boariug lowos; no less than fifty thousand persons were kilted or 
serionsly hurt on that occasion. The last great event we shall here 
notice, the war i^ioat the Germans, was in point of time the first, 
for in the very year in which Tiberius obtained the imperial dignity, 
A. D. 14, a great inBurrecCioD broke out among the legions on the 
Rhine and in Psnnonia. Germanicns, the noble son of DrusuB, 
commanding on the Rhine, was generous enough to quiet the sol- 
diers, who demanded that he should assume the imperial dignity 
instead of Tiberius. The revolt in Pannonia was quelled by prudent 
concessiooa on the part of Tiberius. Germauicua, after appeasing 
hia troops, crossed the Rhine to wipe off tbe stain cast on the Roman 
name under the bad management of Varus; be penetrated into, and 
ravaged, the country of the Chatti, buried the remains of the Romans 
he found in the Teotobur^ forest, and made Thusnelda, Armioiua' 
wife, his captive, she having been betrayed into hia hands by her 
own fttber Segestcs, who had always been well disposed towards 
tbe Romans. In consequence of this, Aruiinius exerted all his 
energy to rouse the Cheroscans and the neighbonring tribes to a 
vigorous resistance against the common enemy. A. Caeeina, tbe 
legate of Gcrmanicus, was brongbt into imminent danger ; but 
owing to the superior tactics of the Romaos aod tbe prudence of 
Germanieus, the Germans wen defeated in two battles. Neverihe* 
less, however, the dominion of Rome could not be firmly and per- 
manently re-established on the eastern bank of tbe Rhine. For 
when, in A. D. 16, Germanicns was recalled by Tiberius, who looked 
with jealousy upon hjs success and popularity, the Germans were 
for a time left without any further molestation. Germanieus was 
sent to the East, and died at Antioch in a. D. 19, having probably 
beev poisooed by Piso, the governor of Syria. About uaa tims 
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Tiberias, or TBther bis son Drnsns, nndertool an expedition against 
Maroboduus, king of the Marcomanni. But to facilitata the under- 
taking, another German tribe waa indnced to attack Maroboduus in 
another quarter. As the king's capital was taken by the enemy, 
he sought the aeeistaDce of the Romans, whom he did not suspect 
of hostile intentions; but Tiberius ordered him to renounce his 
kingdom, and spend the remaiader of bis life at Ravenna. Catu- 
alda, tbe conqueror of Marobodnna, soon after experienced the same 
fate, for being driven from his kingdom, he sought refuge with the 
Homans, and was ordered to take up bis resideooe at Foram Julinm, 
in tbe south 'of Gaul. Arminius, the deliverer of Germany, waa 
afterwards murdered by bis own ungrateful counti^meD. These 
oocarrences and insurreotiooa in Gaul and Africa, which were 
quelled without much difficulty, are the only important events in 
the Eoman empire during the reign of Tiberiua. 

3. Tiberins, as we have already noticed, was succeeded by Cains, 
commonly called Caligula, who reigned from A. D. 37 till 41. Be 
was the son of tbe noble-minded Germanicue, by Agrippina, and as 
be resembled his father in appearance, everyone hoped that be had 
also inherited bis father's virtuea. During the first eight months, 
these hopes seemed to be realiaed, when he waa auddenly taken ill. 
He did indeed recover his bodily health, but in his conduct he was 
completely altered. The vicious disposition, which until then had 
been carefully concealed, now burst forth without acmple or restraint, 
and there can he little doubt that he was labouring under insanity. 
Without enteriog into the disgnsting details of his reign, we shall 
briefly som up the moat prominent features of his character. He 
waa a blood-thirsty tyrant, who took a delight in signing death-war- 
rants and witnessing the agonies of bis victims; a senseless squan- 
derer of the public treasures, which he spent upon the gratification 
of his lusts and the erection of absurd buildings ; a vain boaster, 
who celebrated triumphs over the Germans and Britons, whom he 
had never encountered on the field of battle, and ordered himself 
to be worshipped as a god; a glutton, who by his excesses drained 
tbe proviocea aa well as the treasury ; and a low and vulgar ses- 
snalist, whose favourite companions were actors, gladiators, and 
prostitutes. A conspiracy was formed against this monster as early 
as B. 0. 39, but it waa discovered and its authors were put to death : 
soon after another was formed by some officers of the praetorian 
guarda, and in a. d. 41 he was mnrdered in his own palace while 
attending the rehearsal of some actors. His wife and daughters were 
likewise put to death. During the tumult the murderers draped 
forth Tiberius Claudius, who from fear had concealed himself, and 
proclaimed him emperor. 

4. Cladins was a brother of Germsnicua, and a son of Drasus and 
Antonia. His life had been spared during the reigna of Tiberins 
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and OsligolB, merely beoansa he vu despised and looked ii|ion as 
&o idiot, who was not likely ever to claim the socce^sion. When 
he ascended the throne, he had reaohed the age of fifij-one years. 
The manDci in which ha had been treated by bis own family had 
intimidated him and made him cowardly. His favonrite pursuits 
had beea history and antiquities, and he himself wrote a history of 
bis own times, memoirs of his own life, and, in the Greek language, 
hietoiies of Carthage and Ktraria. While be occupied himself with 
these pursuits, his freedmen and favourites. Narcissus, Pallas, Cal- 
listus, and others governed the empire, exercising unHniited influ- 
ence over him, and his dissolute wife MeBsaliua scoraad every law 
of decency and morality. At the suggestion of these unworthy ad- 
Tisers, Claudius put to death the noblest men of the time, and the 
liceniioosnesB of the court destroyed the last vestiges of virtue 
among the hifther classes, especially among females. Messalina 
went so far in her shamilessness, as publicly to solemnise her mar- 
riage with a handsome young Koman, although she was lawfully 
married to Claudius. This step at length opened the eyes of the 
infatuated emperor, and, terrified by the prospect of greater dan- 
gers, be ordered Messalina to be put to deuth, and married his 
niece, the beautiful and talented, but iicentions and ambitious 
Agrippina. She was anxious to get rid of his children ^ his for- 
mer wife, and to secure the succession to Nero her own son, by her 
former husband, Bomitins Aheuobarbus. When her schemes were 
discovered, and the voluptuous emperor wss on the point of thwart- 
ing her, she anticipated him by causing him to be poisoned, in the 
month of October, a. d. 54.- The reign of Claudius, so far as he 
wss not under the influence of women and trcedmen, was mi)d and 
popular. He was very fond of building, and undertook and com- 
pleted some very important works: be deepened and fortified the 
port of Ostia, and drained the Fucine lake by constructtng an im- 
mense tunnel, at which thirty thousand men arc said to have been 
at work fur eleven years, and which led the waters of the lake into 
the rivet Ijiris. In spite of the moral degeneracy of the tiroes, the 
Homan arms were victorious abroad under Claudius and his succes- 
sors. In A. D. 50, a successful war was commenced against the 
Parthians, who attempted to conquer Armenia. In Cermany, 
quarrels arose af1»r the death of Arminius, which led to Claudius 
appointing Italicua, a nephew of Arminius, king of the Chcruscans, 
and considerably weakened the German tribes, so that the whole 
of western Germany might again have become a Koman province, 
had not Claudius recalled his victorious general Corhulo, and ordered 
him to confine himself to defending the western banks of the Rhine. 
The reign of Claudius is also remarkable as the period in 'which the 
Komans first made permanent conquests in Britain. On the invi- 
tation of an exiled British chief, a Roman army, in a. C 43. in- 
33 
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Tkded the islutd. Olaadioj himself visited it for k short dme, bnt 
lefli the management of the war to bis tienteDsnls, who ooDtinned it 
for nine years. Veapasiae and his son Titos acquired their first 
mililary Unrela in this war, and the south-eastero part of Britain, 
which was finall; conquered in a. D. 51, was constitated ft Bomaa 
province. 

5. Agrippina succeeded in her plan of securing the Buocession 
to her son Nero, and »oon aft«r the mnrder of Clandiua, the }-onng 
man, only seventeen jeara old, was proclaimed emperor. He had 
heen educated by the philosopher Seneca and Burrus, an officer of 
the praetorian guards, and was possessed of coui^iderable talent, but 
the influence of the cormpt and licentious court, the obsequions- 
ness of the Benate, and the servility of the people, could not but 
uliimatelj produce their effects. Daring the first five years of his 
reign, however, Seneca, and Burma so far succeeded id control- 
lin^ his vicious propensitieB, that this pviod, compared with that 
which followed, appeared to the Romans as a moat happy time. 
Tbiogs assumed a different aspect, when Nero began to quarrel 
with his ambitions mother, who interfered in the government, and 
even threatened to raise Brittanicua, the son of Claudius, to the 
throne. He now in rapid succession murdered Brittanicus and his 
mother, whom he intended to drown by means of a boat constracted 
in such a manner that it went to pieces when on the watery; bat 
as she saved herself by swimming, he ordered her to be assassinated, 
and this deed was not disapproved of by Seneca and Burrus. His 
mistresses Acte and Poppaaa Sabina led him from one crime to 
another, and when Burrus was removed from the court, b. C. 62, 
Mero threw off all restraint : he banished his wife Ootavia to the 
island of Pandataria, where she was soon a^rwards murdered, and 
then married the adulterous Poppaea Sabina. Two years later, a 
fearful conflagration broke out at Home, which lasted for iiiz days, 
and daring which the greater part of the city was reduced to ashes. 
It is said that this fire was the work of Nero, who was anxious to 
have a vivid representation of the burning of Troy. The emperor, 
however, charged the Chriatians, who aa yet formed an obscure 
sect, with having caused the conflagration, and instituted a cruel 
peraeoution against them, in which the aposiles Peter and Paul 
are said to have perished. The magnificent restoiatinn of the city, 
and the building of Nero's golden house on the Palntine hill, in- 
creased the oppressive character of his rule, though the populace 
was kept in good humour by being fed and amused with the 
plunder of the proviocea. 

5. In B. c. 65, a formidable conspiracy was formed by CaU 
vnmius Piso, but it was discovered, and Piso himself, the poet 
liucan, and a great many others, had to pay for the attempt with 
their lives. Seneca, who was also suspected of having been an 
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sccomplioe, died by openiag hu ovm Teios. His next vietims were 
bis wife Poppaea ^abina, wbom be killed in s brutal fit of paasioD, 
and Anlooia, a daughter of OlaudiuB, whom he murdered because 
she lefuaed to marry him. Virtne, in whatever form it appeared, 
DOW became tut object of tbe tyrdut's fear and batred. In a. d. 
67, Nero went to Ureeue to lake part as a player on tbe lyre in the 
greut games at Olyiupia and oti the laibmua, and signalised him- 
self by tlie grossest follies and craeltieB. In rhe fuUowing year, 
Buou after bid retnru, an ioiiiirreciion, beaded by Julius Viiidex, 
broke out in Gaul, on account of the fearful oppressinQ to which 
that country had liet'n subjected. Yiiidex offered ihe sovereignty 
tu SerTiun G^albu, goveruor of Spain, who was at onoe prooliiiuied 
emperor by his soidiere. But Kufiw, the governor of southern 
Germany, luarobed into Gaul against Viudex, and although tbe 
two Bppuar to have come to an amicable arrangement, Vindcx by 
gome mistake was murdered. The praetorians at Rome were ioon 
induced likewise to proclaim Servius Qalba, whereupon Nero, 
abandoned by every one, took to flight, and on being discovered, 
inflicted a wound on himself in consequence of which he died, in 
June A. p. 6ri. With him the house of the Claudii or of Augustus 
became extinct, and henceforth the praetorian guards, and some- 
times tbe legions in tbe provinces, assumed the tight of electing 
the emperor, who generally obtained the sanotioQ of the senate, 
which, however, was a mere matier of form. 

7. In tbe meanduie tbe Partbians in the East bad succeeded in 
making themselves masters of Armenia. In a. d. 54, Domitins 
Corbulo, one of the ablest generals of the time, was seat against 
them, and in a long protracted war recovered the whole of Ar- 
menia} his suocessor, however, was unable te maintain his ground, 
and 'i'iridates, a brother of the Parthian king, in A. D. 6B again 
ascended the throne of Armenia. Germany was tolerably quiet 
during tbe reign of Nero, but in Britain an alarming in^-urreotion 
broke out in a. d. 61, in consequence of tbe fearful rapacity of the 
Roman governor. l>iiriDg his absence on an expedition against the 
island of Mona, the Britoas under their queen Bojdicea look up 
arms, aod succeeded in deatrojring a whule Roman legion and 
several colonies. But the governor Paulinus speedily returned, 
Biid defeated them in a great battle, in which eighty thousand of 
them are said to have been slain. Uoadicea put an end to her own 
life, and peuoe was concluded with the Britons. During Nero's 
stay in Greece, the Jews abo rose in open rebellion against their 
opprL'Ssurs, and afier tbe first defeat of tbe Roman arm? by them, 
tbe emperor' gave the command to Vespasian, who bad already 
greatly distinguished himself by extending tbe Roman dominion in 
Britain. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

FBOM THK DEATH OF NBBO TO THAT Of DOUITIAK. 

1. On leoTDiog that be bad been proclaimed bj tbe praetorians, 
wd that tbe choice was Banctloued by tbe senate, Servias Galha 
hoateoed to Rome, accompanied bj Salvias Otho, the governor of 
Lnaitania. tte was the first emperor that was raised to the throne 
by the soldiery, wad they expected that he would be particularly 
liberal towards them. Id tbiH hope they were disappotntedj and as, 
moreover, he attempted to restore discipline among them, and was 
also guilty of some arhitraiy proceediogs, to which he was led by 
his freedmen, who had entire control over him, Salvias Otho formed 
a oonBpiraoy against bim, and Galba was murdered while crossing 
the Forum, in January, A. D. 69, at the advanced age of seventy- 
three, and after a reign of scarcely eight months. His adopted son, 
Piao Licinianas, who was to have been bis successor, and whose 
adoption had offended Otho, was likewise murdered, 

2. Tbe praetorians now proclaimed Otho emperor, and the servile 
senate sanctioned their choice. 'Otho bad been the contemptible 
hosband of Poppaea Sabina before her marriage with Nero; but he 
commenced his reign by taking to account some of tbe persons who 
had been most conspicuous under Nero. He had, however, scarcely 
entered on his duties, when he-received tidings that the legions sta- 
tioned on the Rhine had proclaimed Vitellins, tJieir own com- 
mander, emperor. The latter immediately sent an army across the 
Alps, and in a great battle near Bedriacum, gained a decisive vic- 
tory over Otho, who a few days later made away with himself in 
despair, in April, a. D. 69. Otbo's army surrendered to Vitellius, 
who was now tbe undispnted sovereign at the empire. He wns a 
vulgar glutton, who had spent all bis kfe in coarse sensniU pleasures. 
He took no interest in the duties of bis station, allowed tbe praeto- 
rians to act as they pleased with impunity, and distinguished him- 
self only by extorting money to ratisf; his low appetites. This con- 
duct aroused general indignation agatoet him, and the legions in 
Syria, Moesia, and Pannonia, renounced their allegiance ; daring 
these insurrections. Flavins Vespasianus, who was successfully car- 
rying on the war agaiust the Jews, was proclaimed emperor. Be- 
ing supported by the governors of several other provinces, and leav- 
ing the continuation of the siege of Jerusalem to his son Titus, he 
at once prepared for war against Vitellius. The hostile armies met 
in the north of Italy, and Antonius Primus, a staunch supporter of 
Vespasian, who had come with an army across tbe Alps, defeated 
Vitellius neat Bedriaoum, and tbe town of Cremona was completely 
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ravaged for its aUachment to him. Vitellitu was dow forralceD by 
all parties except the prAtoriaaa aod the Bnman populace. When 
tb« hostile army anived at Kome, a frightful massacre took place 
ia the streets of tbe eiiy. Sabinus, a brother of Vespasian, who 
had thrown himself into the Cupitol, waa taken and murdered by 
tbe purtiiaDS of Vitellius, and the magnificent Capitoline temple 
was. destroyed by fire. At lengih tbe praetorian camp in whicb 
Vitellius had taken refage fell into the hands of the enemy, and the 
emperor being dragged forth was cruelly murdered, in December, 
A. D. 69, after a reign of scarcely eight months. 

3. While these thingij were going on in Italy, Tespaaian was 
still at Alexandria, in Ejfypt, and the afiaira at Rome were managed 
by bis son Domitian, and Mucianns, the late governor of Syria. 
Tbe new emperor bimself did not arrive in Rome until a. d. 70, 
when be funnd the praetorians completely subdued. All the buo- 
cesaors of Augnstns bad been cruel tyrants or contemptible imbe- 
ciles. Veapasian was a man of quite a different character, and the 
very mler whom Rome re<;[Dired at the time ; he may be called the 
true renovator of tbe state. Immediately after his arrival at Rome 
he set about restoring discipline among the troops and the praeto- 
rians, excluded nnworthy men from the seuate, watched over the 
administration of juatice, suppressed the detestable class of inform- 
ers, stopped the trials for high treason against the person of the em- 
peror, and economised the miaaceB of the empire by a wise regula- 
tion of tbe taxes and tolls, though he was not niggardly when the 
public good or the embollishment of the city required it. He spent 
enormous sums upon the rebuilding of the Capitoline temple, upon 
the construction of the great amphitheatre called the Colosseum, 
which even in its present dilapidated state excites the wooder and 
• admiration of all travellers, and upon the building of the temple of 
Peace. By bis own example he endeavoured to put an end to the 
profiigacy pf the higher orders, and gave to the empire a greater 
degree of unity and compactness than it had hitherto possessed, by 
raising tbe most illustrious men from the provinces to the places 
which became vacant in the senate, so that Italy virtually ceased to 
be the exclusive mistress of the world. Vespasian was what we 
may call a plain, practical man; he had a great avemion not only to 
every kind of luxury, bat also to the numerons philosophers and 
astrologers who then resided at Rome, and whom in a. D. 74, he 
expelled from the city. He hated the Christians and republicans ; 
tbe former he oonfournled with the Jews, and the latter, who were 
found principally among the Stoic philosophers, he regarded as fool- 
ish and audacious speculators. Hence the noble Helvidins Priscus, 
who, like his father-in-law Paetus Thrasea, was a great Stoic and 
republican, and had often been tronbleaome to the emperor, by his 
opposi^on in the senate, was first exiled and then put to death. 
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4. Amoag the most remarkable ooentreDcea in the history of Aft 
empire during Tespasian's reign is the capture of Jemgalem by his 
BOD Titns, in a. D. TO. Judaea had for many years l>eeD governed 
by RoinaD jtroeuratoret, who not only oppressed the people, but by 
Ueir insotence aod scorn wounded their deepest feelings. Gesaios 
Floras, who had been appointed prucoiator by Nero, combining cru- 
elty with the ordinary qualities of a Roman governor, drove the 
Jews, who were also ui^ed on by a strong national party, into open 
rebellion, and the Romans were compelled to evaonate Jeruaalem. 
But the victorions party now established a reign of terror iu the 
dty, during which many of the moi)brate party and the Roman pri- 
soners were murdered. Vespasian then, a. d. 67, undertook the 
war against the Jews with a- powerful anny. Being misguided by 
their own loaders, distracted by internal dissensioas, and mortally 
hated by t^e Romans, they fought with the ccnrage of despair 
against the legions. Afler the fail of the strong fortress of Jota- 
ita, and a fearful defeat in which forty thousand Jews are said to 
iTe been killed, they were obliged to confine themselves to the 
defence of their city of Jerusalem, which, alter Vespasian's eleva- 
tion to the sovereignty of the empire, was besieged by his son Titus. 
The city- Wng overcrowded with men from all parts, suffered 
severely from famine, and the distress was increased by epidemie 
diseases and furious party feuds. It was in vain that Titux offered 
to spare the Jews, if they would lay down their arms ; rage against 
their enemies and a blind confidence in the speedy help of Jehovah, 
goaded them on to the last estremity. When at length the city 
was taken, the Jews defended themselves in the Temple, until that 
magnificent and venerable building, too, became a i»ey to the flames 
on the 2d of September, a. d. 70. The city was then destroyed, 
and upwards of a million of Jews are said to hav^^risbed. They ■ 
lost their independency forever, and being forbidden to rebuild their 
city, scattered over the whole of the Roman empire, ^bere they 
were subject to the payment of an annual las. The triumphal arch, 
afterwards erected ny Titus at Bome, stjil hoars witness to that 
memorable event. 

5. Even before Vespasian's arrival at Rome, a great insurrection, 
headed by Clsndius Civilis, had broken out among the Batavi, whose 
eiample was speedily followed by the Frisians and some Gallic tribes; 
hut owing to the energy Of FetOius Cerealis, they were defeated one 
after another, and compelled to sue for peace, A. D. 70. In the fol- 
lowing year Cereaiia obtained the administration of Britain, and was 
accompanied thither by Agricola, the father-in-law of the great his- 
torian Tacitus, by whom we have a life of him. In a. d. 77, Agricola 
was himself appointed governor of Britain, a post which he filled until 
A. D. 85, to hbown honour and that of his countrymen. During this 
period be conquered not only all England but the south of Sootland 
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as br u tho Firthe of Clyde and Forth. He oarried his vleloriea 
even to the Highlsnda, and explored ibe coasts of the countiy, though 
lie woB unable to establish the BomaD dominioa beyond the Forth. 
6. The reign of Vespasian was estremeW beneficial to the empire, 
although he did things which cannot be called otherwise than oniel. 
Towards the end of his life a oonspiraoy was formed against him ; 
but it was discovered and its authors were put to death. Soon 
afterwards he was taken ill, and having died on the 23d of June, 
A. D. 79, at the age of seventy, be was succeeded by his son Titus, 
who had latterly governed the empire in conjunction with his father. 
His short reign lasted only tiH the middle of September a. D. 81, 
and at first considerable apprehensioo prevailed at Bome, as be had 
been previously guilty of several acts of cruelty. But after bis 
accession he showed himself so kind and benevolent as to obtain 
and deserve the title of " the love and delight of mankind." The 
calamities which visited several parts of the empire during bis brief 
reign afforded him excellent opportunities for displaying his kindly 
benevolence. In the month of August A. D. 79, a fearful eruption 
of mount Vesuvius, the first recorded in history, destroyed and 
buried under burning lava and ashes tbe towns of Uerculsneum, 
Pomjpeii, and Stabiae. Pliny the elder, who ventured loo near to 
satisfy bis curiosity, lost his life; the whole eruption has been 
minutely deaoribed by his nephew, the younger Pliay, in two letters 
addressed to Ta^citus the historian. Portions of these buried towns 
which have been kid open in modern times, furnish the most inte- 
resting information on antiquities and ancient art. It is said that 
the emperor Titus spent nearly his whole property in relieving the 
sufferers who survived the terrible catastrophe. In A. d. 80 a fire 
broke out at Ronnie, which raged for three days, destroying the finest 
parts of tbe city ; and no sooner had this misfortune passed away, 
than a fearful pestilence came, which carried off thousands of people 
in all parti of Italy. Tbe last year of Titus' reign is marked by 
the inauguration of the Colosseum, which had been commenced by 
his father, and by the building of the Thermae, which bear his 
name. He died in the same vilh in which Vespasian had breathed 
his last, in thecountry of the Sabinea; and all the Bo mans mourned 
over his death as over that of a fiither. During his reign the frontiers 
of the empire were not disturbed by any aggressions, and Agrieola 
was engaged in the conquest of Britain, which he secured by forti- 
fications between the Clyde and Forth. 

7. Titus was succeeded by his brother Domitian, a man who had 
already given numerous proofs of his cruel and tyrannical disposh- 
tion, and was even believed to have made attempts upon the lives 
of his father and brother. At first, however, his conduct led bis 
subjects to believe that he was better than his reputation, but afler- 
wanls be displayed his real character, and became one of the darkest 
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and most detestable tyrants that ever disgraced a throne. Hosts 
of informers sgaia arose as in the Horet days of bia predecesson. 
He increased the pay of the soldiers to make himself popular with 
them, and in order to obtain the means oeceasary for thia and other 
extravagances, he had recourse to oonfiscationa, aod wealthy persons 
were treated as criminals merely to enable the despot to gain posses- 
sion of their property. His only delights were the gladiatorial 
exhibitions, and the tortariog of his victims. He was by no means 
devoid of talent, but his occupation with poetry and lileratnre did 
not improve bis savage nature. In a. d. S3 be undertook an expe- 
dition against the Ohatti, and built a frontier wall between the free 
Germans and those who were subject to the empire. In the year 
following Agrioola gained a great victory over the Caledonians, who 
were commanded bv their chief Galgacus, at the foot of the Gram- 
pians ; but as Domitian was jealous of the auocess of his general, he 
recalled him to Rome. Two yeara later, a. D. 86, the warlike nation 
of the Dacians crossed the Pannbe and defeated the Bciman army 
in Moesia. Domittan himself took the field, but was unable to 
repel them. The Marcomanni and other tribes which were allied 
with Rome, refused to support the emperor, and thus obliged bim 
to purchase a disgraceful peace from the Daciaa king Decebatua, 
A. D. 90. Notwithstanding this ignominy, Domitian did not blush 
to celebrate a triumph over the Dacians, and assume the name of 
Dacicus; but as he nevertheless felt his humiliation keenly, be 
became still more ferocious, and went so &r in his madness as to 
order himself to be worshipped as " Lord and God." The noblest 
men were put to death for opinions they ventured to express ; 
the philosophers, one of whom was the great Epictetua, were 
expelled, and the Christians, whose number had been steadily 
increasing at Rome, were murdered and persecuted without mercy. 
In the end, however, his own wife Domitia, whom he intended to 
[wt to death, formed a conspiracy against him, and tbe tyrant was 
stabbed in his bed-room by one of her freedmen, on the 18th of 
September a.d. 96. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

VBOH THKA00E8BI0N OF MXRYA, TO THK DXATH OF H. AORELTOS. 

1. Hitherto all the Roman emperors had been natives of Italy; 
bnt henceforth we frequently find provincials raised to the impenal 
dignity, and it was fortunate for the empire .that it was so, for tbe 
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moral eonuptioD trad de^ndation of Borne and Italy had not yet 
^lesd over all tbe proTinaes, and the five emperon *rho followed 
after Domitian form so noble a oontrast with their unirorthj prede' 
cesMrs (alwBjs excepting Vespasian aad Titus), that the period of 
their reigD from a. D. 96 to A. D. 180, is regarded as the happiest 
in the whole history of the Roman emperors. Immediately after 
the murder of Domitiaa, the people and soldiers proclaimed Nerva, 
a venerable senator of mild disposition. He was, however, nob the 
man whom the praetorians wished to see at the head of affiurs, and 
was therefore obliged to be cautioos, both in punishing offenders) 
and in restoring those who had been exiled by Domitian. But 
the insolence of the praetorians knew no boum^, and in order to 
strengthen himself, he adopted Ulpius Ir^aa, a man of unblemished 
character, who at the time had the command of the legions in 
Germany. But three months after he had taken this step he died 
of a fever on the 27tb of Jannary A. D. 98. If he bad lived longer, 
he would unquestionably have wrought a great moral ohange among 
his subjects. 

2. Trajan was a native of Italica in Spain, and arrived at Romo 
in the year A. c 99. His administration of the internal affairs of 
the empire gained for him the surname of " the Best," while his 
military undertakings showed him to be a man of great military 
talent He first of all got rid of the infamous class of informers, 
many of whom were exiled, and panisfaed the most turbulent among 
the praetorians. He restored to the senate its power, and founded 
an institution for the education of poor children of both sexes ; he 
facilitated trade and commerce by making new roads, canals, bridges, 
and by extending the port of CiTita Vecchia; he adorned Home, 
Italy, and tbe provinces with triumphal arches, porticoes, temples, 
and Home in particular with the institution of a public library, and 
the building of a new Forum, in the centre of which rose tbe cele- 
brated coluuta of Trajan with its bas-relief sculptures representing 
his own exploits ^^inat the Dacians. He honoured men of intel- 
lectual culture, and loved their society, as we see from the relation 
subsisting between him and the historian Tacitus and the younger 
Pliny. Trajan's own mode of life was simple and without any pomp 
or ostentation. His wife Plotina and bis sister Marciana are among 
the meet estimable female characters in Boraan history, and contri- 
buted by their example not a little towards the improvement in the 
conduct of Roman ladies, which henceforth is not disgraced by thai 
licentionsoesa which forms so deplorable a feature in their oharaotei 
during the first century of the empire, 

3, TrajuD deeply felt the humiliation of paying to the Dacians 
the tribute with whioh Dumitian had purchased peace, and in A. D. 
100, he set out with a lai^ army agaioat Dacia, whicii was still 
governed by king Deoebalns. Trqan took his capital Zarmizege- 
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thtisa, defeated him in aeveral battles, and compelled him, in a. D. 
103, to eue for peace, which was grooted to him on condition of hie 
ceding a portion of his domiDiooa to the empire. This peace, how* 
ever, did not last loog, for in a. d. 104 the Daoians rose again. 
Trajan then caused a stone hridge to he hnilt over the Danube to 
fiicilitate his operationgj and marching into Dacia, pressed the 
enemj so hard, that Deoehalns in despair made away with himself, 
A. D. 106. Dacia (i. e. Moldavia, Wallachia, aod Transylvania) 
then became a Roman province, and received numerous colonies, 
which in a short time firmly established Roman culture and civilisa- 
tion among the Dacians. Trajao, on his return to Rome, erected 
the above-mentioned column, wliich is still one of the most inter- 
esting remains of ancient Rome. In a. d. 114, the Parthians again 
menaced the eastern frontiers of the empire, for their king, deposing 
the king of Armenia, raised his own brother to the throne. Trajan 
immediately took the field against them. The Armenians received 
bim vith open arms, and their country was made a Roman province, 
A. D. 115; Nisihis then fell into his hands, and with it the whole 
of Mesopotamia. The emperor even crossed the Tigris, subdued 
Assyria, and took the towns of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the capital 
of the Parthians, who were obliged to accept Parthamaspates as 
their king. When the afiiiirs of ihe Parthians were thus settled, 
Trajan entered Arabia, where some of his lieutenants had made 
conquests before, but being taken ill, he left his legate nadrian in 
the command of his forces, and hastened to return to Rome ; death, 
however, overtook him at Selinus in Cilicia, on the 9th of August, 
A. D. 117. His remains were carried to Rome and deposited under 
the column which he had erected in his Forum. 

4. After the death of Trajan, his wife Plotina spread a report 
that during his illness he had adopted Hadrian, who accordingly 
undertook the sovereignty at Antlocb, where he was then staying,, 
and where he was proclaimed. Hadrian was a native of Picenum, 
and his father had been married to a relation of Trajao. His dis- 
position was less warlike than that of fais predecessor, and seeing 
that the maintenance of the conquests made by him wonld involve 
the empire in perpetual wars, he made the Euphrates the boundai^ 
in the East, restoring Assyria and Mesopotamia to the Parthians, 
and Armenia to the rank of an independent kin^om. Having 
thus settled the affairs in the East, he returned to Rome, A. D. 118, 
and then marched into Moesia, which had been invaded by Sarma- 
tian tribes. As be did not wish to make conquests, but only to 
protect the frontiers of the empire, he concluded peace with th« 
Boxolani. In the meantime, a plot was formed against him by a 
unniber of his personal enemies; but the scheme was discovered, 
and as his severity in punishing the leaders created ill feeling both 
in the army and at Rome, Hadrian, fearing serious consequenoM, 
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tetorned to Rome, wliere he did everytliing in his power to oon- 
oiliate the Benata and the people, while the war against the Sarma- 
tiana waa coodnued by his legates. 

6. When the frontiers of the empire had been seonred, Hadrian, 
in A. D. 120, undertook a jonroej through all the provinces of the 
empire, a {rrest pitrt of which he made on foot, accompanied by only 
a amsll retinue. He visited Gaul, Germany, Britain, the northern 
part of which he secured against the invanioos of the Scots by the 
&roous wall extending from the mouth of the Tyne to the Sol way; 
Greece, Asia, and Egypt, where his favourite Antiaoiis was drowned 
in the Nile. These jouraeys were undertaken, partly on account 
of a certain restlessneas io his diapositioo, partly to satisfy his curi- 
osity, and partly to make himself perBonalty acquainted with the 
WBUU of the proTinces, and discover the means fur improving their 
condition. Everywhere he left memoriBls of bis visits, which were 
designed either to defend and strengthen towns and provinces, or 
to embellish them, for he was a man of high intellectual culture, 
and capable of noble feelings, though vanity and conceit rendered 
him easily accessible to flattery, and towards the end of his life, 
mistmst and weariness of life often led him to harshness and omelty. 
Athens, where he loved to dwell, waa embellished by him vrich 
extraordinary splendour. His taste for the arts, not to mention the 
aqueducts, bridges, and temples, with which he adorned Rome, 
Athens, Nemausus, and other places, was displayed especially in 
his villa below Tibur, which is Etill a real mine of valuable antiqui- 
ties, and his magnlGcont mausoleum at Rome (Castle Bt. An- 
gelo). Hadrian was also a liberal patron of literature aud science, 
though in this respect, as well as in his cultivation of the arts, he 
was very capricious, and much siven to astrology and other supcr- 
gtitiooa pursuits. The philosophers and rhetoricians who were his 
friends, and lived at his court, such as Plutarch, Herodes Atticus, 
and Fronto, were men skilled in the use of courtly and tinkling 
phrase:*, but deficient in manly spirit and independence. 

6. Shortly after Hadrian's return from hia travels, a. d. 131, a 
fearful insurrection broke out among the Jews. Jerusalem had 
been made a Roman colony under the name of .^lia Capitolina, 

igan worship had been introduced, and the religioua rites of the 
dely iuterfered with. Iq consequence of these things they 
Duw ruse in arms, and carried on a desperate war for many years , 
but in the end they were crushed by Julius Severas, who was sum> 
. moned from Britain to cooduct the war against ihem. The Jews 
henceforth were forbidden to live at Jerusalem, or in its immediate 
vicinity, and thousands were sold into slavery. Hadrian, in the 
meantime, lived in retirement; the fatigues ne had undergone had 
impaired his health, and he was so tired of life that he made several 
Attempts at suicide; but he died at Buae on the lOth uf July, 
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A. D. 138. As he bad do children, he adopted daring his HhieM 
Arriiu AatoniDus (AotoniDDs Piuti), whom he obliged to adopt 
AnnJUB Vems (M. Aurelius). Buriog the last three years of his 
life, Htidrian, in coDseqneDce of the state of his health, had com- 
mitted many acts which rendered him unpopular; but ADtouinaa, 
with true filial auction for him, did all he oould to prevent an out- 
break of popnlar indigaatioo, and hence deserved hia anraamo of Pioa. 

7. Antoninus Pioa, who was descended from a &milj belonging 
to Nemansas in Gaul, owed his adoption bj Hadrian solely to hia 
virtues. He had already djstingaished himself by hb wisdom and 
mildness in various high ofBceg with which he had been invested. 
Uis reign, from A. D. 138 to A. D. 161, forms the happiest period of 
the Roman empire. He strictly adhered to the principles of his 
predecessor, and used to say, that he would ratber save the life of 
one citizen than slay a thousand enemies. He was a real ornament 
of the imperial throne, and was beloved throughout the empire per- 
haps more than any sovereign has ever been neloved either before 
or since. His whole care was devoted to the advancement of the 
arts of peace and the happinesa of his people. These objects he en- 
deavoured to attain by the proper administration of justice, and by 
educational and charitable iustitntioQB for the poor aad for orphan 
children. The peace which prevailed during his reign, and his own 
fervent piety, gained for bim the name of a second Numa. The 
Christians, who then existed in large numbers both at Rome and in 
the provinces, were not disturbed in their religions observances. 
He died on the 7th of March, A. D. 161, in one of his villas vbere 
he loved to reside in rural retirement The Roman empire was so 
sitnated that it could not be safe for any length of time without 
war, and as the troops bad been inactive throughout his reign, they 
had become idle and nnwarlike, and when dangers burst in upon 
the empire under his successor, it was found that the armies were 
no longer what they had been. 

8. As the two sons of Antoninus bad died before their father, be 
was succeeded, according to the eatablisbed custom, by bis adopted 
sou M. Aurelius, surnamed the Philosopher, a native of Rome. He 
had been educated with the greatest care, and had from his earliest 
days shown an extreme love of truth and thiist for knowledge. 
The doctrines of the Stoic philosophy had a peculiar charm for him, 
and he continued bis favourite pursuit even after he bad ascended 
the throne, though he did nut neglect his duties as a ruler when 
the empire was in danger. As, however, he was of a weakly con- 
stitution, he admitted his adopted brother, L. Verus, a young and 
active man, to a full participation of the sovereign power; Verus, 
however, was addicted- to debauchery and voluptuousness, which 
dispositions be bad untJI then carefully oonoealed from M. Anrelioa; 
but he indulged ia them without restraint as soon as be fbnnd iam- 
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wlf abroad it the head of the armies. The Parthians, who bad 
been restrained by the remonstraocea of Aatoninus, now began 
making inroads into the Roman proviiioeg, and L. Verus get oat 
against them in A. s. 162. On arriving in Syria, he at once aban- 
doned himself to hia volnpttioas propensities, leaving the command 
of the forces to his lieutenants, one of whom invaded Mesopotamia 
and destroyed Selenoia and Ctesiphon, while another made himself 
master of Armenia. Peace wag at last concluded with the Parthian 
king, in wbich he was obliged to cede Mesopotamia to tho Romans, 
A. D. 166. 

9. But Btill more seriona dangers were threatening the empire 
in the north-east, for a number of Oermaa and Sarmatian tribes, 
auch as tbe Marcomanoi and Quadi, were on the point of invading 
Italy, and had already advanced aa lar as Aquileia. Soon after 
Verus' return from Syria, the two emperors marched out together 
against tbe barbarians, and displayed such overwhelming power that 
the enemies retreated before tbem. In A. D. 169 L, Verus died of 
a fit of apopleiy, and M. Aurelius, now sole emperor, continued the 
war with great vigour. On one occasion a great battle was fought 
on the frozen I^nube. In a. d. 174, the whole of the Roman 
army was surrounded, and was saved from destruction only by a 
violent storm. This sudden and unexpected aaccess of tbe Romans 
struck the barbarians with awe, and they sought and obtained 
peace, on condition of their withdrawing bi'yond tbe Dannbe, A. D. 
175. After tbe pacification of tbe Danubian frontier, M. Aurelius 
was called to the East by an insurrection of Avidius Caseins, who 
had been instigated by the emperor's own wife, Faustina, the un- 
worthy daughter of Antoninus Pius. While he was engaged in 
quelling the insurrection with a moderation and mildness to which 
history scarcely presenla a parallel, the Marcomanni and their allies 
renewed the war. In A. Ii. 178 he therefore once more set out 
against the Germans and Sarmatians, and fought several successful 
battles ; but before the war was brought to a close he died at Si> 
mium, on the 17th of March, A. d, 180. His son Commodus, who 
had accompanied him, now made haste to purchase peace of the bar- 
barians, end thereby revealed to them the weakness of the empire, 
or ratber his own. M. Aurelius had been a philosopher on the 
throne, in the noblest sense of the term. Notwithstanding the 
almost uninterrupted wars of his reign, he found leisure to compose 
his celebrated "Meditations," in which he has portrayed himself 
with all hia amiable, afiectiocate, and benevolent sentiments. His 
reign oloses the series of really good emperors. His son Commo- 
dus, who succeeded bim, was one of the most eoDtemptible and in- 
aane tyranla known in history. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

VBOU THE ACOEBBION Or C0MH0DTJ8 TO THAT OF DIOCLETIAN. 

1. THEBCceflsioQ of Commodns forms the beginning of tlio decline 
of tho empire, both internally and ezternallj. The hest age of 
BomsD literature and the arts had come to a clone even before the 
death of AnpuBtus; the sobaequent period, though moch inferior in 
many respects, vet produced a Tacitns and a JnvenaJ ; the arts also 
revived under Hadrian; but all is now over, and everything tends 
downwards. The praetorisQ goards henceforth exercised a most 
frightful military despotism; and as the troops stationed in the pro- 
Yinces djd not always acquiesce in the choice of the pnetoriana, 
Bometimes two or even more emperors were proclaimed at once in 
different parts of the empire. From the time of Commodna there 
is an irregular succession of emperors, who, with very few excep- 
tions, are distinguiehed only for tyranny and baseness, or impotence 
and weakness. 

2. Afler having purchased peace of the Marcomanni, Commodus, 
not yet twenty years old, hastened to Italy, to indulge in all the 
pleasures and licentiousness of the capital ; for the excellent educa- 
tion he bad receiTed, and the noble example of his father, were lost 
npon him. During the first two years of his reign there was not 
much to complain of, and the best hopes were entertained of him; 
but a conspiracy formed against blni in a. d. 1S3, by his own sister, 
changed everything, and the whole remaioing period oi his life was 
tta un interrupted series of sanguinary and disgusting excesses. 
The friends and advisers of bis father were put to death, and the 
business of the state was lefl to the lowest creatures, while Commo- 
dna abandoned himself publicly and without shame, to the grossest 
vices and most brutal debaucheries. His greatest ambition was to 
shine as a gladiator in the circus, both against wild beasts and 
human bein^, and his athletic strength led him to regard himself 
as a second Hercules. In a. d. 185, he was forced by his troops 
in Britain to recall their commander Perennis, whose tyranny was 
unbearable to the men; but at the same time be appointed his 
favourite freedman, Cleander, prefect of the praetorian guards. The 
exasperation against the unworthy favourite soon rose to such a 
pitch that be was literally torn to pieces by the popnlace. At the 
same time Italy was suffering from j^rague and famine, while the 
emperor amused himself with his concubines, and with butchering 
the noblest among the senators. At length he formed the design 
of entering the senate-house on the 1st of January, a. d. 193, with 
a band of gladiators, and of murdering the consuls and many other 
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persons of eminence. The list of the viotima felt into ttie hands of 
his mistresB, Marcia, and finding her own Dame among them, she, 
in conjunction with others, caused the tyrant to be strangled in his 
bed, on tte 81st of December, a. d. 192. During bis whole rei^ 
he had never troubled himself abont the safetj' of the empire, but 
its interrritj was nevertheless njaintained by the valour of his gene- 
rals. Bribtia was disturbed by invasions of the Caledonians, w^o 
defeated the Bomao legions, and spread devastation far and wide; 
but Ulpins Marcellus drove them back into their own conntry, and 
terminated the war against them in A. D. 184. 

8. The death of Oommodus spread joy thronghout Rome, and 
the senate cureed his memory; the praetorians alone were dissatis- 
fied, for upon them he had most lavishly squandered the treasures 
of the empire. His murderers proclaimed Pertinaz, the prefect 
of the city, emperor, and he accepted the proffered dignity not 
withont great reluctance. In order to replenish the empty 
treasury, he sold all the costly and luxurious furniture, the mis- 
tresses and favourite bojs of Commodus, and commenced a series 
of useful reforms. But the praetorians, vexed at the attempts to 
curb their licentiousness, which had been connived at by Com- 
modus, rose in open rebellion, and Pertinaz was murdered before 
the end of March, after a reign of scarcely three months. This 
murder was the commeacement of a state of perfect anarchy. 
The praetorians, who now amounted to sixteen thousand men, as- 
cended the walls of their fortified barracks, and offered the 
sovereignty to the man who would give them the largest donative. 
All eompetjtota were outbidden by the wealthy glutton Didius 
Julianus, irho promised to give to every praetorian about one 
hundred and eighty pounds, and was accordingly proclaimed em- 
peror. The senate, however, detested him, and the people refusing 
to recognise him, took up arms. The praetorians also grew luke- 
warm in his defence, as he did not at once give them the pro- 
mised sum of money. At the same time the army in Syria pro- 
claimed PescenniuB Niger, and the legions of Illyricum raised 
Septiuius Sevems to the imperiul dignity. The latter, wiser than 
bis competitor, advanced with his army into Italy ; Didius 
Julianus, who in vain offered to share the government with bim, 
was put to death by order of the senate on the Ist of July, and 
8everus was recognised as emperor. 

4. Septimius Sevcrua, after being raised to the throne, deter- 
mined to maintain himself by inexorable severity. Dishanding 
the praetorian guards, he selected others four times more nu- 
merous, and instiruted a complete military despotism. He then 
marched to the East against Pescennins Miger; three battles were 
fought, and it was only in the third, in the neighbourhood of 
Issue, a. d. 194, that Niger was completely defeated ; he was 
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afterwards killed while endeavouring to escape b; fligbt. Tbe 
city of Byzautium, whicb was io the hands of the partizans rf 
Niger, was defended for two years by tbe valour of its garrison 
aud its strong fortifications; but when in tlie end it was compelled 
by famine to surrender, Severus took fearful yengeance, and or- 
dered its fortifications to be demolished, whereby he unwiseiy de- 
prived the empire of one of its strong frontier fortrenses. Clodiua 
Albious, the governor of Britain, wbo bad openly declared him- 
self against Didiua Julianus and Niger, was rewarded by Severus 
with the title of Caesar, which conferred upon him tbe right of 
Buccession ; but afterwards discovering that Severus bad formed a 
plan for procuring bis assassination, he took up arms against bioi, 
and found many followers among those who were displeased with 
tbe emperor's severity. The latter accordingly was obliged to 
hasten from the East to Gaul, where a schoolmaster bad already 
collected an army for bim. Clodins Albinus was defeated in A. D. 

197 near Lyons in Gaul: he himself perished, and all his friends 
and relations were put to death with cruel tortures. On his re- 
turn to Rome tbe emperor behaved with equal sternness. In a. d. 

198 he made a successful expedition against tbe ParthianB, whom 
he deprived of tbe province of Mesopotamia together with the 
towns of Dara and Nisibis; but Atra in Arabia was besieged in 
vain. Ue also paid a vimt to Egypt, where some new regnlationa 
were made. When at length he had got rid of all bis cora- 
petilors and felt himself safe in the possession of the sovereignty, 
he endeavoured to improve die laws, and throngh them public 
morality; in these endeavours he was assisted by the great jurists 
Papinian and Ulpian, who may be termed bis ministers of justice. 
At tbe same time be took upon himself the whole administration 
of the empire, — lie finances, and its stores, thereby depriving the 
senate of nearly all its powers. In a. d. 208 tbe Caledonians re- 
peated their invasion of the north of England, in consequence of 
which be proceeded to Britain, taking with bim bis two sons An- 
toninus Caracalla and Septimius Gets. He penetrated indeed iar 
into tbe northern part of Britain, but sustained severe losses, until 
in A D. 210 he succeeded in compelling the Caledonians to submit, 
and completed the fortification which bad been erected between the 
Solway and Tyne. While engaged in this manner he was taken 
ill ; grief at the Ikithlese conduct of bis son Caracalla a^ravated 
his illness, and he died at York on tbe 4th of February a. d. 211. 

5. Tbe two brothers Caracalla and Geta, who bad both been 
destined by their father to succeed him, concluded a treaty with 
the Caledonians, who had again revolted, and then returned to 
Home. Tbe hatred which they bad cherished against each other 
&om their boyhood now burst forth with greater animosity, and it 
waa in vain that their mother Julia Bomna attempted to bring 
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jtboat s reconciliation : Caracalla, the more cruel of tbe two, 
caused his brother to be murdered in tbe very arms of his mother, 
and then declared him to be a god, a.d. 212. No one, however, 
was allowed to mention the name of G-eta, and all his friends were 
put to death. Among these victims was Caracalla's own instructor, 
the great jurist Fapioian, who refused to juatitj the fratricide. 
Besides these, thousands of others were murdered in order that the 
tyrant might gain poaseesion of their property. When these 
means no longer sufficed to provide him with what he wanted to 
gratify his lusts, be deteriorated tbe coinage, and in order to be 
able to increase the taxes, conferred the Koman franchise upon all 
free-born subjects of the empire. But all these things made his 
name so odious at Home that he felt uneasy, and resolved to travel 
through the various countries of tbe empire, all of which were 
now equally robbed and plundered, and deprived of their best in- 
habitants. Thus he devastated Oaol in a. d. 213, and in the year 
following, be was obliged to purchase peace of tbe Germans, not- 
withstanding which he assumed the title Germanicus. After this 
he traversed Macedonia, aping Alexander tbe Great in his dress, 
gestures, and the inclination of the head; thence he proceeded to 
Asia Mioor, where he imitated Achilles. Osrhoene was made by 
him a Roman province, but an attempt upon Armenia failed. At 
last he arrived in Alexandria, where some pasquinades upon him 
had been circulated. For this offence he now punished the city, 
in A. D. 215, by ordering the greater part of its inhabitants to be 
butchered by his soldiers. The place is said to have been literally 
deluged witli blood. After this atrocity he proceeded to Antioch, 
being desirous to obtnin the surname Parthicus. He gained his 
object, wiibout fighting a battle, by treacherously causing Arta- 
baues, the king of the Parthians, to be put to death. But on his 
return he himself was murdered, on (he 8th of April, a. d. 217, 
near Edessa by his own soldiers, headed by Macrinoa, the prefect 
of the praetorians. His memory was cursed and his name effaced 
from all public monuments. 

fl. Maorinus, the murderer, was then proolaimed emperor by the 
soldiers, and continued the war against the Parthians, but without 
success, and was obliged to purchase peace of them with an enor- 
mous sum of money. The Roman senate disliked Macrious, because, 
being himself a Mauritanian of low origin, he raised vulgar persona 
to rank and station, aod with the soldiers he was nnpopular, on 
account of his harshness. Maesa, a sister of Julia Domna, the wife 
of Septimius Severus, accordingly bad do difficulty in exciting the 
soldiers against him, and persuading them to confer the imperitd 
dignity upon her own grandson EUgabalos, a priest of the Sun at 
Emesa. This happen^ oa the 8th of June a.d. 218. In the 
CDBoiiig struggle between the two emperors, Maorintis and hia son 
34™ 
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DisdnmetiiRDna were murdered at Cbalcedoa. Tbe and dnd brutal 
lusts, aod tlie fearful extravagance of Elagabalas, however, bood 
created univerBal disgast. It would almost seem that at times be 
was actually labouring under ioBanitj; he raised his grandmother 
to the rank of b senator, and instituted a senate of ladies, to honour 
his mother, and t« determine the fashions and ceremonies. He< 
also introduced at Rome the Syrian worebip of the Sun, bj which 
he destroyed the last traces of the ancient Boman discipline and 
morality. As Maesa perceived that the Romans would not tolerate 
the young and cruel votnptuary much longer, she persuaded him to 
raise Alexander Sevenis, another grandson of hers, to the rank of 
Caesar; Elagabalus complied with the request, but finding that the 
Caesar daily rose in popularity, he attempted to murder him ; at 
length the praeloriaoB, utterly disgusted with him, put him and his 
mother to death on tbe lltb of March a.d. 222. 

7. Alexander Sevems was only in bis seventeenth year when he 
ascended the throne; he was a simple-hearted man of good moral 
principles, who made many useful regulations, and followed the 
advice of his intelligent mother Mammaea, who was irell disposed 
towards the Christians; but he did not possess the strenr^tb of 
character required by the exigencies of the times. Assisted in tbe 
government by his mother and a council of sixteen aenators, he 
endeavoured to restrain within proper bounds tbe lascivious man- 
ners of bis subjects, exiled useless servants and faithless governors 
of provinces, promoted commerce, and reduced oppressive taxes. 
Notwithstanding all this, attempts were made to dethrone him, and 
the praetorians, exasperated at the severity of the great jurist Ulpiao, 
murdered him with impunity before the emperor's own eyes, A. D. 
228. Alexander Sevems had not only to contend with enemies at 
home, but the frontiers of the empire were threatened by foreign 
foes. In A. D. 226, the Persians under Artaxerxes (Ardishir) over- 
turned the kingdom of the Partbians, and founded the dynasty of 
the Saasanidac, so called from Artaxerxea being a son of Sassan. 
The object of the new rulers was to restore the ancient Persian 
empire in its whole extent, and accordingly they invaded Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria. Tbe feeble garrisons were nnable to offer any 
effective resistance, and some even went over to the enemy. In 
A.D. 231 Alexander Severus himself proceeded to the East, and, 
having restored discipline among the troops, commenced a war 
i^ainst Artaxerxes, in which, according to some authorities, he waa 
very successful against the proud Persian. At all events, the Fer- 
eians for some time after this remained quiet or made conquests in 
Other quarters. Severus returned to Rome in triumph a. d. 233, 
and soon after, being informed that German tribes were harassing 
Gaul, he hastened to the aid of the threatened province. But before 
he had an opportunity of figbliog a battle, he and his mother were 
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jnurdered in the onnp near Majence < 
A. D. 235, by bis eoldters, nbo wanted a 
luler. 

8. Maximinna, arudeThraciaa,but a man ofgreat bodily strength 
and experience in irar, was then proclainied emperor hy the soldiers. 
He was ao eneray to the Christian reli^on, and immediately on his 
accession, be showed the mdeneBs of his character, by causing many 
of his own benefactors to be put to death, and dispatching all those 
who showed the slightest symptoms of attachment to otbers. He 
was, however, successful against the Germans, whose country he 
devastated far and wide. His elevation', which was not approved 
of by the Roman senate, threw the empire into such confusion, that 
within twenty years no less than twelve emperors were set up and 
depo^d. In A. D. 238, the legions stationed in Africa, wiih the 
consent of the senate, proclaimed Gordian emperor, who being 
already at the advanced a<re of eighty, assumed his sod as bis col- 
league. This, happened in the month of February, but in March 
of the same year, Capetianns, Slaiiminus' prefect of Mauritania, 
defeated and slew the younger Gordian in a battle, and drove the 
aged father to kill himself in despair. Terrified by this news, the 
senate raised two eminent senators, Maiimus and Balbinus, to the 
imperial dignity, and by the demand of the people, Gordian, a boy 
of tl>irteen years, and a grandson of the elder Gordian, was raised 
to the rank of Caesar. In A. D. 2it8 Maximinus advanced with bis 
army from Germany into Italy. Terror preceded him everywhere, 
and the citizens leaving their unprotected homes took refuge in the 
fortresses, which the invader did not find it easy to taike. While 
besieging Aquileia, the soldiers suffering from want, and seeing 
that the whole empire wag opposed to Maximinus, put him and his 
son to death in the month of April, and joined the army of Maxi- 
mus, who was encamped in the neighbourhood of Ravenna. 

9. In the meantime the praetorian guards at Rome being dis- 
satisfied with the emperors !Maumns and Balbinus, who had been 
appointed by the senate, murdered them in the month of July 
during the Capitoline games, and proclaimed young Gnrdianeniperor. 
This hoy, who was thus raised to the throne, was at first misled and 
deceived by dishonest advisers; but from a. d. 211, in which he 
married a daughter of Misitbeus, he allowed himself to be guided 
by the prudent and disinterested advice of his father- in -law. In 
the same year the Persians renewed the war with greater vehemence 
than ever under their king Sapor I. ; and Gordian, accompanied by 
Misitbeus, set out for the East, and drove the enemy from Syria 
and Mesopotamia, which had been ravaged by them. Unfortunately 
Misitheus died two years later, and Philippus, an Arab by birth, 
who was appointed his succeswr as prefect of the praetorians, stirred 
up a mutlnoos spirit among the aoldiera. By this means he com- 
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pellod Gordian to make him his oolleagne in the empire, and aA«r< 
wards, in the month of April a. d. 244, caused the youog priDce 
to be murdered near Circeaium on the confinea of Assyria. Philippua 
thea concluded peace with the Persians and returned to Rome, where 
ho favoured the Christians, and carried on the goTernmeat not with- 
out wisdom and moderation ; but these very circum stances combined 
with his eastern origin made him nnpopolar, and it was in vain that, 
in A, D. 247, he entertained the people with magni6ceot ludi taecu- 
lare* to commemorate the tbouaand years' existence of Rome. In 
A. D. 249 (he legions stationed in Moegia compelled Deoius against 
his will lo assume the imperial dignity. Me informed Philippns hy 
letter that he would resign his power as soon aa he arrived at Rome, 
bnt Philippus, distrusting him, marcbed with an army to the north 
of Italy, where he was defeated and killed in a battle near Verona. 
10. DecJos ascended the throne about the middle of a.d. 249, 
and after quelling some distorbaneea in Gaul, returned to Rome, 
where he commenced a fearful persecalion of the Christiana thronfrh- 
OQi the empire, and endeavoured hy the revival of ancient instita- 
tiona to check the downward course of the empire. But it was in 
vain, and the more the state suffered from internal decay and dis- 
solution, the more did the barbarians on the frontiers, especially the 
Germans, become emboldened. The Goths, a numerous German 
tribe, who first appear in history as inhabitaols of the banks of the 
■Vistula, bad advanced southward to the frontiers of Dacia as early 
as the time of Caracalla. In alliance with many other German 
tribes, and commanded by their own kings, they first attacked the 
provincea about the Danube. In a. d. 250, the Goth Cniva, with 
an army of seventy thousand men, croBsed the Danube, and ad- 
vanced as far as Fhiiippopolis in Thrace ; Decius marched into 
Thrace, and succeeded in driving the barbarians back across the 
Danube, but owing to the treachery of his own general Gallus Tre- 
bonianus, he was killed with his son during an eogagemeot in a 
marshy district of Moesia, A. D. 251. Gallus, who was then pro- 
claimed emperor by the legions, made Hostilianns, a son of the 
brave Decius, his colleague in the empire, and his own son Volusi- 
anus was raised to the rank of Caesar. A pestilence was then 
beginning to rage in all parts of the empire, and continuing for the 
long period of fifteen years, carried off a vast multitude of men. 
Hostilianus was one of its victims in A. D. 252. Throughout this 
time, Gallus remained inactive at Rome, while the Gotha and other 
tribes again invaded Moesia and Pannonia. But bis brave general 
^milius .^milianus repelled the enemy, and, proud of his victory, 
accepted the purple offered to him by his soldiers. The new empe- 
ror forthwiih proceeded with bis army to Italy; Gallus met the 
usurper in Umbria, but both be and bis son Volusiaous were put 
to death by their mutinous soldiers, in May A. D. 253. " 
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una now took poaaewion of tbe tliTODe, but Bcaroely fonr months 
later he too wae kilted b; bis faithless soldiers in tbe neighbourhood 
of Spoleto. 

1 1 . Just at tbis time, Yalerinn, a most distiaguished man, and a 
friend of GalluH, was approaching Italy with Gallic and German 
legions to avenge the murder of bis friend. His army at once 
saluted him as emperor; in Bome, too, his arrival was welcomed, 
and he appointed bis own son GaDienns his colleague in the adniin- 
istratiim of the empire. He did all be could to restore tbe internal 
tranquillity of the empire, earefully walched over the execution of 
justice, and reduced obnoxious taxes; but unfortunately he had not 
much leisure to devote to these internal reforms, for tbe empire was 
at the time threatened on all sides ; tbe Franks and Atemanni were 
crossiag the Bbiue, the Quths invadtid Mocsia, and tbe Persians in 
the East, under ibuir powerful kiu); Sapor, crossed the Euphrates 
and even made themselves masters of Antioch. Gallienus, or rather 
bis brave legale Postumus, in a. d. 256 fought successfully against 
the Franks, a confederation of German tribes dwelling between the 
Rhine and the Weser, such as the llructcri, Sigambri, and Chatti. 
Valerian himself, in A. D. 25^, marched against the Persians, reco- 
vered Antioch, and penetrated into Mesopotamia; but two years 
later, he was defeated and taken prisoner by the Persians, in the 
neighbourhood of Edessa, Valerian never recovered his freedom, 
but remained io captivity until his death, enduring the most inso- 
lent trea'ment at tbe kinds of his eoemies, who now recovered An- 
tiooh and even made conquests in Asia Minor, until the Roman 
general Balista forced them to return across the Euphrates. 

12. From A. D. 260, Gallienus was sole emperor until a. d. 268, 
and, on the whole, did bis best to promote the prosperity of the 
empire. But things bad come to a pass when it required more than 
human stren^h to keep the tottering edifice together. In tbe 
roign of Gallienus, insurrections broke out in nearly all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, each of which proclaimed ifs own sovereign. 
TIjIS period is foolishly called the period of tbe Thirty Tyrants, from 
the thirty who governed Athens after the close of the Peioponne- 
sian war; for tbe number of pretenders to the imperial throne did 
not amcnut lo more than nineteen or twenty. While the empire 
thus seemed to fall to pieces, tbe barbarians invaded it on all sides; 
tbe Franks and Alemannians advanced as far as Italy, tbe Qnadi 
even entered Spain, and the Goths Asia Minor. The Isauri in 
Asia revolted and became for ever separated from the empire. In 
Palmyra, Ode na thus mude himself independent, after baring 
. defeuied tbe Persians, and his independence was recognised by 
GikUienus in A. J>. 264. Tbe ancient city of Palmyra, situated in 
an oasis in the Syrian desert, and said to have been bnilt by Solo- 
men, bad become wealthy and powerful through oommeroe; and in 
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the time of Hadrian and the Antoninea, it was a great centre of 
Greek art aod culture. The apleodid rains of Palmyra, which were 

discovered aljout the end of the eeventeenth century, still attest ito 
ancieat magnificence. Poatumua, who had defeated the Franke, set 
himself up as emperor in Gaul, a. D. 258, and maintained himself 
for. nearly seven years, after which he was murdered by his Eoldiera, 
because he would not allow them to plunder the rebellious city of 
Mayence. Macrianus, the commander in Syria, by whose tre.ienery 
Valerian had feilen into the hands of the Persians, assumed the 
imperial purple in a. d. 261, and appointed his two Bona his col- 
leagues; but be was conquered by OdenBthns, who, in a. d. 264, 
trua made the colleague of Gallienus. Three years later Odenathus 
was killed by a relative, and hia wife Zenobia, who undertook the 
government of her kingdom, became the real founder of the empiro 
of Palmyra in Syria. Egypt was in the meantime ravaged by 
plague and civil wars. The other usurpers, such as Valens, Piso, 
Tetricus, and others, did not maint^o their power for any length 
of time. The last of them waa Aureolus, who assumed the purple 
in Raetia, A. ]>. S62. Gallienus, assembling all his forces, besieged 
him at Milan ; but, in the be^nning of a. d. 268, a conspiracy was 
formed against Gallienus, who was assassinated in his carap before 
Milan. Aureolus, however, waa unable to maintain himself, and 
was killed in the same year, whereupon Claudius, aurnamed Gothi- 
eus, was procluimed emperor by the soldiera. 

13. Claudiua had already distinguished himaelf as a brave war- 
rior, and a lover of strict justice, and now commenced the restora- 
tion of the empire by successful campaigns against the barbarians. 
The Alemanni, who had invaded Italy, were defeated near Lake 
Benaeaa, and in a. d. 269 he set out against the Qotba, who had 
penetrated into Macedonia, and were besieging the towns of Cassan- 
dreia and Theasalonica. In a decisive battle near Naiasua in Ser- 
bia, the Gotha were overpowered and compelled to retrace tbeir 
steps. But not long ailerwards, in the month of April, A. D. 270, 
the emperor died at Sirmiuni, of a disease which carried off thou- 
sands both of Romans and Gotbs. At the time of his death, Clau- 
dius was preparing for an expedition against Zenobia, who bad sub- 
dued Syria and Ejrypt, After his death the legions at Aquileia 
proclaimed his brother Quintullus, who, on bearing that the legions 
on the Danube had offered the purple to Anrelian, ordered his veins 
to be opened, and died on the seventeenth day after bis accession. 

14. Aureiian, a nalive of Fannonia, completed the work so 
nobly commenced by Claudius, and became the real restorer of the 
Koman empire. After a brief visit to Rome he marched against ■ 
the Goths and their allies, and a battle having been fought on the 
banks of the Danube, in which neither party could claim a decisive 
victory, he eoQoluded a peace, in which the province of Dacia wu 
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j^ven op to the Gh>tlia. Traaqoillity being thus reatored in that 
quarter, he proceeded, in A. P. 272, to the E^t agBtDst Zenobia, 
aud, after several victories over the queen recovered Syria, white 
his legate froboa was equallj Buccessful in Egj^t. In the follow- 
ing year he besieged Zenobia in ber own capital of Palmyra, and, 
on the Burrender of the city, made her his prisoner; but as the 
city soon after revolted, Anreliaa ordered it to be destroyed. 
Having ihua reunited Sytia, Mesopotamia, and Egypt with tbe 
empire, be returned to Europe, and forthwith made war against 
Tetricua, who still maintaioed himself in Gaul. In a battle near 
Chaions, in a. D. 274, Tetricas, who did not feet safe. among his 
own troops, went over to Aureliao, by whom he was kindly treated. 
The empt^ror returned to Home, and celebrated a triumph, adorned 
by the presence of Zenohia, such as the city had not seen for a 
long time. Ho now endeavoured, by internal reforms, to smelio- 
Tate the condition of bis subjects, and restore ancient morsliiy and 
simplicity; but his wise measures were not always well received by 
the demoralised people. It also gave offence that be assumed the 
diadem, which no emperor bad done before him. In order to give 
occupation to his restless legions, he undertook an expedition 
against the Persians, who stJIl defied tbe majesty of Rome ; but in 
March A. D. 275 he was murdered, on bis road between He- 
racleia and Byzantium, by hia own servants, who had reason to 
fear hia severity. 

15. The suldiers not having a general of sufficient popularity 
among ibem, reduested tbe senate to appoint a successor ; but as 
emperors nominated by tbe senate bad generally been rejected by 
the soldiers, the senate at first declined, and several months elapsed 
in correspondence, until in September the senate offered tbe im- 
perial dignity to Claudius Tacitus, a venerable senator of the age 
of seventy-five. After his elevation he immediately proceeded to 
the East, where he was welcomed by the army. He repelled the 
Alani, who had invaded Cappadocia, and advanced as far as mount 
Caucasus to carry on the war ag^nst the Persians, but in con- 
sequence of his exertions he was seized with an illness, of which 
hii died on the 12tb of April A. D. 276. His brother Anoius 
Florianua assumed tbe imperial dignity, but scarcely three months 
later he was murdered by his own soldiers at Tarsus, as it became 
known that Tacitus had recommended Probus, the commander of 
tbe eastern forces, who was very popular among the soldiers. 
Probus' antecedents were very promising, and after his accession to 
the empire, he displayed qualities both of a great general and an 
able ruler. After having paid a visit to Rome, he marched with a 
strong army into Qaul, a great part of which was occupied by the 
German tribes of the Franks, Lygians, Burgundians, and Vandals. 
He rescued sixty large towns from them, porsDed them across tha 
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Bhioe, and in Germanj iteelf established Bohmd garrisoia as oolo- 
oiea, securing the conquered conntiy by s stroDg wall estending 
trnta Ratisbon to the bantcs of tbe Neekar and the Rhine. 
BiTiDg extended and secured tbe frontiera is that quarter and 
snbdued some rebels in Oaal, be marched to Itljricum and 
Thrace, where he oonqnered the SannatianH and the tribes of the 
Oetae; then crossing over into Asia Minor and rctitoring peace in 
some of its provinces, he advanced into Syria and Egypt- In the 
latter country he expelled the Btemmyae, a Nubian tribe, which 
had mnde itself master of several towns, a. d. 279. The Persian 
king Narses, alarmed by the emperor's succesa, concluded peace 
with him. From Egypt Probus returned to Thrace, and trans- 
planted one hundred thousand Baatamae and other tribes from the 
left bank of the Danube into Thrace. He then celebrated a great . 
triumph at Rome over the Germans and Blemmyae. As peace was 
now restored in all parts of the empire, be begnn employing hia 
ftrmies in varions useful works, such as the rebuilding of ruined 
towns, druning of marshes, and the like ; but tbe severity with 
which he exacted these services called forth a formidable ioBurreo- 
tioQ, during which, in the month of September a. d. 282, the in- 
furiated soldiers slew their excellent emperor, whose death they 
soon aft«r deplored. He is said to have been tbe first to introduce 
the cultivation of the vine into Hungary and the countries on the 
Rhine 

16. The legions now proclaimed Cams emperor. He was an 
able general, but t«o indulgent towards bis two sons Garinus and 
Nnmerianus, on whom he conferred the dignity of Caesar. On 
receiving the news of the death of Probus, the Sarmatians invaded 
Thrace and Illyricum. Numerianus obtained the command against 
them and defeated them, while his brother was intrusted with the 
administration of tbe western provinces. In A. s. 283, Carus with 
Numerianos set out against the Persians, who were likewise pre- 
paling for war. Tbe Romans were very successful : they ravaged 
Mesopotamia, took Selencia and Ctesiphon, and even advanced 
beyond the Tigris, when suddenly Cams was killed by a flash of 
lightning, on the 25th of December A. D. 283. His sons were im- 
mediately recognised as emperors. Numerianus, who deserved to 
have lived in happier days, gave up the war with the Persians, and 
was murdered on his return, during a review of the troops, by his 
own father-in-law, in September a. d. 284. The army at once 
{•rocl^med Diocletian, a Dalmatiau, who was then prefect of the 
praetorians, emperor. Carinus, the profligate son of Carus, en- 
deavoured to assert his clums, and set out against his rival, but 
near Margns in Serbia, he was killed by a man whose wife he had 
ill-used, in May a. D. 286, and the civil war was thus brought to & 
^edy termination. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

M»ii IKI AOOBBSION OI DIOCLETIAN TO THX DIVISIOM C 



1. VivtOjvnAV, a mui of hamble orinn, had worked his way 
np to the higuesi miiitery statdona b; bb prodence, talent, and 
ambition. &ia reign is particularly remarkable for the great 
ehanges he introdnoed in the administration of the empire. The 
despotism of the soldien, who had notil then appointed and de- 
posed emperora, wm pat an end to, every trace of repablican Borne 
which yet remained wu done away with, and the spirit of the 
government and ibe cDarncter of the sovereign henceforth display 
much of what ia commonly observed in Eastern despotisms. 
From this lime the seat of the government was no longer ex- 
clDsirely at Borne, bnt Nicomedeia became the capital for the 
eastern provinces, Milan for Italy and the oonntriea south of it, 
Treves tor Qanl, Britain, aod Spain, and Sirminm for Pannonia and 
Illyrioum. The religion of the ancient world also was &at hasten^ 
ing towards its final exiinotion, ftir Ghristisnity had already ex- 
tended fitr and wide. Diocletian was qnite conscious of the 
duties he had to perform; bat he also knew the dangers and dlfG- 
oulties be bad to contend with, and in order to strengthen himself, 
sssnmed Mazimian as bis eolteagne in the imperial dignity. This 
man was a mde, but able soldier, and IKocletian, assigning to him 
the western parta of the empire, at once entmsted to bim the war 
against the Gauls and Germans. In Qaul the Bagandae, that is, 
the peasants, provoked by the oppression of their govemors, had 
risen in arms i^ainst them; bnt Maximian defeated them in a. S. 
286. The Alemanoi, who had invaded Baelia and the Gallic side 
df the Rhine, were driven back into their own country, which was 
ravaged by Maximian. It is abont this time that we first hear of 
the Saxons, who infested the coasts of Britain and Gaul with their 
piratical fleets, and lo conjunotion with the Franks traveised and 
plundered the north of Gaal. Caransius, an experienced Belgian 
chief, was oommissioned by Maximian to protect the coasts against 
those German pirates, but as after a while he drew npon himself 
the Bospicion of fevonring the barbarians, Maximian ordered him 
to be put to death. But Caraosins escaped into Britwn, where he 
BSBumed in A. O. 287 the imperial dignity, allied himself with the 
piratical Franks and Saxons, and maintained himself until A. D. 
293, wb«i be fell by the hand of another usurper, AlectQs, who 
mled over Britain for a period of three years. 

2. While Maxi m ian was thus engaged in Ganl and G«nnany, 
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Diocletian oturried on a aacceBsful war against the invaders in Kae- 
tia, and then proceeded to Nioomedeia, in Asia Minor, which ha 
had chosen for bis reBidence. Thinking diat the two emjwron 
were not sofficient to protect the empire against both domestic and 
foreigD enemies, Diocfetjan, in A. D. 292, nominated at Nicomedeia 
two Caesars, CoDstantins Chlorus and Qalerius, both niyrians, who 
bj marriages connected thcmselveB with the imperial families. The 
empire was then divided among the foar ralers : Biooletian retained 
for himself the eastern provinces, Galerins obtained Tbraoe and the 
Daoabian countries, Maxim ian Its!;, Africa, and the wcBtem 
islands, while ConBtantias received Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Man* 
litaoia. The unity of the empire, however, was not affected bj this 
division, for Diocletian waa at the head of the whole, and in the 
internal administration none of his colleagues could undertake any- 
thing without bis consent. The power of the praetorian guards 
was reduced, and Diocletian surrounded himself at Nicomedeia with 
all the pomp and ceremonial of an esBtem despot. In the very 
year in wbicb he divided his domioions, fresh enemies arose both 
within and without the empire; the Persians threatened lo invade 
Syria, some African tribes in Mauritania revolted, and soon a&et, 
Julian came ferwaid as a usurper in Italy, and Achilles in Egypt. 
Bat the usurpers were easily overcome by Maximian and Dioclc' 
tiao, and the former also subdaed the Mauritanians. In a. d. 295, 
GalerioB conquered the Carpi, in the neighbourhood of the Carpa- 
thian mountains, and other tribes in the countries abont the Da- 
nnbe, and then proceeded against the Fermans. He was at firet 
not very successful, but in the following year, the Femans were 
compelled in a pitched battle to ane for peace, in which they gave 
up idl Mesopotamia, and even certain provinces beyond the Tigris, 
A. T). 298. In the meantime Constantins expelled the Franks from 
Gaul and the country of the Batavi, crossed over into Britaio, and 
defeating the usurper Aiectns, reunited, in a. D. 296, Britain with 
the empire, from which it had been separated for ten years. Con- 
■tantius then returned to Ganl, and in a. d. 301, defeated the Ale- 
manni near Lingooae. In A. d. 303, the fonr sovereigns met at 
Boose, where they celebrated a splendid triumph, and consulted for 
a long time about the means to be adopted to prevent the spreading 
of Christianity. An edict was issued ordenng all the Christian 
churches to be destroyed, the sacred books to be biimed, the priests 
to be thrown into prison, and to use every means to extirpate the 
new religion. This decree, however, waa not executed everywhere 
with the seme rigour, especially in those parts where the mild and 
tolerant ConelantiuB commanded. Shortly after this, Diocletian was 
taken ill, and returned to Nicomedeia, where, on the first of May, 
A. D. 305, he resigned his imperial dignity, and retired as a private 
person to his magnificent villa near SuoDae,.<)n the coast of Dalmv 
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tia. Maximian waa obliged against hie oth inolination, to take the 
ume step at Milan on the same day, Diocletian died in a. d. 313. 
8. Immediately af^er the abdication of the two emperors, the two 
Caesars, Galerins and Constantius, were raised to the imperial dig- 
nity, and at once nominated two Caesars, Valerias Sevenia and 
Mazimiaus Daza, Italy and Africa being assigned to the former, 
■md Egypt and Syria to the latter. Constantine and Maxentius,' 
(he sons of Coastanttns and Mazlmian, were passed orer in this 
urangement. Bat when Constantine heard tlut his father wasi ill 
at York, he hastened thither Jrom Bome, and on the death of Cod- 
tftantins, on the 25th of July, a. D. 306, at once nndertook the ad- 
ministration of the provinces of his father, and assamed the title of 
Caesar. G^alerins, though reluctantly, recognised him in his as- 
Bumed dignity, as he was very popular with the army. Galeriua 
himself was so maeh detested at Rome, on account of his harshness 
and cruelty, that the praetorians, once more availing themselves of 
their ancient prerogative, proclaimed Masentins, the son of Mazi- 
mian, emperor, and as Maximian himself also resumed the purple, 
the empire all at once had six rulers, and civil wars were unavoidable. 
Id a. d. 307, Sevems marched into Italy against Mszentius, but 
being deserted by his soldiers, he was put to death at Bavenna by 
Maximian. Galenas, then greatly enraged, marched with an army 
into Italy, and conferred the title of Augustus or emperor ou his 
friend Licinius. Maximinus, who goveroed Egypt and Syria, also 
assumed the tjtie of Augustus. The old and ambitious Maximian, 
. nnshle to maintain himself in Italy, fled to Constantine at Treves. 
But as he was planning his destruction, he was betrayed and fled to 
the south of Gaul ; here he was obliged to surrender at Marseilles, 
A. D. 310, aad hanged himself. In the following year, Galeriug died 
in consequence of his excesses ; Maxentius through his legates reco- 
vered Africa, where a usurper of the name of Alexander had started 
ap, and then prepared for war against Constantine; but the latter, 
ftntieipating him, invaded norwem Italy, and defeated him in a 
great battle, a. d. 312, near a place called Saia Rubra. Maxentius 
took to flight, and as be was riding across the Milvian bridge, his 
horse took fright and threw him into the Tiber, where he was 
drowned. Having secured the possession of Italy and Rome, Con- 
stantino hastened back to the Rhine, repelled the Franks, crossed 
the river, and caused a stone bridge to be built over it at Cologne. 
4. While Constantine was thus suocessfully engaged against the 
Germans, a war broke out Id the East between Licmins, who had 
married a si.'ter of Constantine, and Maximinus, the ally of Max- 
entius. Masiminns suffered a severedefeat at Adrianople, and was 
poisoned A. D. 313, at Tarsus, in Cilicia. Two sovereigns were now 
left, Constantine and Licinius, the former governing the West, and 
the latter the East. Peace might therefbrehave continued for soni« 
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time, but tlie two emperoTB vere ecpiallf untntkinB, and eqoid)^ 
faithless and orafty, nna each was aoiiona to get rid of the other. 
Licinins l»ok part in a conspiracy againat Constantine, who, on 
being informed of it, began a war, a. d. 314, and defeated the troopa 
of hu'rival in two battles, at Cibalae in PaoDonia, and at Adria- ■ 
nople. A peace was tben concluded, in which Licinins gave np to 
Conetantine all lU^ricam, with Macedonia and Greece. There now 
followed a period of tranqiiillity, which lasted for seven yean, and * 
during which Constantino regulated the administratioa of the em- 
pire, defeated the Goths, and received from tbem a corps of fbr^ 
thousand men into bis sennce. Afler tiiis Coostantine again dt- 
reoted hb arms against Licinins, who omellj persecuted the Ghris- 
tians; the two armies met at Adrianople, and on the 8d of July, 
A. n. 323, Licinius was oompletel; defeated. He fled to Bysantium, 
wheuce he crossed over to Cbalcedon, and being there beaten a 
second time, on the 18th of September, he surrendered to the con- 
queror, who stripped him of his purple, and promised to allow him 
to live in honourable retirement; but soon afterwards caused him 
to he strangled at Thessalonica. 

5. Aft«r these severe atrugglea, which had lasted many years, 
CoQStantine, sumamed the Great, was the sole mlM- of the empire. 
His faithlessness, his boundless ambition, and the heartless cmetty 
he dbplayed towards his iriends and nearest relations, render it 
impossible to rank him among the good rulers. Even the good ha 
did in protectiug the Christian religion did not proceed from pure 
motives, but from a de^re to promote bis own iatereste, for Chrbti- 
anity exercised no influence on his character and oonduot But he 
nevertheless exercised an important influence upon £an)pe, by 
raising Christianity to the rank of the state religion, and by trans- 
ferring tho seat of empire from Rome to Byiautium, which iton 
him received its present name of Constantinople. He was at the 
same time the founder of the Court despotism, which he substitnted 
for the military despotism, and of hierarchy in the Christian choreh. 

6. Even while yet only Caesar in Oanl, Constantine, imitating 
the example of his father, had protected the Christians in that 
province and in Britain ; dnring his war against Maxentius, he was 
induced, it is said, by the appearance of a cross iu the sun, to adopt 
Christianity himself In A. D. 313, he issued at Milan the memo- 
rable edict of toleration, which granted periect religions liberty to 
all his aubjecUi. The Christians thereby recovered their loet pro- 
perty, obtmned access to the great offices of state, and permission 
to build jhurcbes. Christianity, which had even before been adopted 
by millicns, now spread over all parts of the empire. Constantine 
himself iras not drawn towards it by any inward desire, or by a 
conviction of its truth, but because be hoped by the help of the 
Christiami to crush his oj^ncnta who were hostile to Chrutianity. 
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The diaputea between the Arians anci followers ot ifbanaaina about 
the nature of the Redeemer, offered Constantine an op^rtnnitT at 
the general cooooil of Nicaea, a. d, 325, to interfere in mattetii of 
eoelesiastical law. It waa at this council that what is called ortho- 
doxy was first clearly defined. The pure and simple doctrines of 
Christ were more and more disfigured by decrees of eonncils ; the , 
clergy became more and more distinct from the laity; the charch 
acquired great privileges, jurisdictjon, large dom^ns, well-paid 
priests, a splendid ontward ceremonial, until in the end thu 
Christian religion .sank down to a worship of images and relfcs. 
The bishop of Rome naturally claimed a higher power than bis 
colleagues, and his pretensions were strengthened by the fact, that 
the barbaroiiB nations in the north-western provinces readily anb- 
mitted to the orders of the bishop of the great western capital. 
In this manner, and supported hj the secular power of the empe- 
rors, the bbbop of Rome waa enabled gradually to develop the vast 
hierarchical system under which afterwards Europe groaned nuijl 
the time of the Reformation. 

7. Rome, with all Ha ancient pagan and republican associations, 
was not a fit place for establishing the despotism of a Christian 
emperor, with bis servile conrt ceremonial. Constantine accordingly 
selected Byzantinm for the capital of the empire, which nature her- 
self seems to have destined to be the seat of a great empire. The 
building and extension of the city occupied nearly ten years, from 
A. D. 325 till A. D. 334, and cost enormous sums of money. But 
more important still, was the entire change of the government and 
administration, which was introduced by Constantine. The changes 
were entirely of an oriental character; his object was to give unity 
and compactness to the empire, and to secure lo the throne as ita 
centre the supreme power in every respect. He accordingly divided 
the empire into four prefectures, fourteen dioceses, and one hundred 
and sixteen provinces. The first prefecture, that of the East, con- 
tained five dioceses, viz., the East, Egypt, Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, 
all of which formed forty-eight provinces. The second prefecture, 
er niyrionm, contained the dioceses of Macedonia and Dacia, form- 
ing together eleveu provinces, including Greece and Crete; the 
frefecture of Italy had three dioceses, Italy, the western part of 
llyrioum, with the countries south of the Danube, and Africa with 
the western islands of the Mediterranean, formin? altogether twenty- 
nine provinces; the fourth prefecture, that of Gaul, forming tbree 
dioceses, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, contained twenty-eicht provinces. 
Rome and Constantinoi)le belonged to no prefecture, but had their 
own administration under prefects of the city. Each prefecture was 
governed by a prae/ectus praetorio, who had no military power; 
the highest magistrate in a diocese was called vicarivi, while the 
governor of a province bore the title of proconsul, consular, cor- 
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rector, or prseses- Tfie civil and milituy powers were eompletely 
separated, and itHraa therefore neceasarj to create a number of aev 
military digitluHes, all of whom stood under a commander-ia-cbief, 
called maffHer utriuique mUiliae. The emperor's court was con- 
s^tutcd upon the model of that of Perd», sod a vast number of 
court officials and dignitaries were appointed with a sorapnlouBlj 
llistinguiahed gradation of rank. GodsuIs were still annually 
appointed both at Rome and at CoDstantinople, though the htuiour 
of the coDBulabip was nothing but an ezpensive luxory. 

8. The new aud ezpeneive sjatem of admiciHtration, with Ite 
numerous officials, rendered it necessary to increase the ta^es. The 
severity with which they were eiaeted, and the unfairneaa with which 
they were distributed, were in many iuatances the source of mnoh 
anhappineaa and discontent iu the various provinees of the empire. 
Another circumstance which rendered au increase of the pnblie 
revenue unavoidable, was the system of engaging metoenaries from 
among the barbarians, for at this time they formed the greater part 
of the Roman armies. The empire had been in a slate of recovery 
ever since the time of Biocletian, and things were still improving 
during the reign of Constantlue, notwithstanding the extremely 
heavy taxes. For after the defeat of Licinios, the empire enjoyed 
peace nntil a. d. 332, when the Goths, under their king JJaric, 
again crossed the Danube, and ravaged Uie country; but uey were 
driven back by Constantine; and the Sarmatae, who bad to anffer 
much from the Goths, were protected by the emperor, who in a. d. 
834 assigned habitations to three hundred thousand of them within 
the Roman empire, in Fannonia, Thrace, and Macedonia. During 
the last years of his life, Constantine favoured the Arians, whom 
he had formerly condemned as heretics; this change in hb mind 
had been brought about by the Arian bishop Eusebios of Nico- 
medeia, at whose hands he also received baptism when he felt the 
end of his life approaching, for he believed tliat baptism would vripe 
away at once all the sins of his life. He died on the 22d of May 
A, D. 837 in his palace near Kicomedeia, while be was oocnp>eu 
with preparations agunst the Persians, who appear la have resolved 
to recover their lost provinces. 

9. Before Ms death, Constantine had divided the empire among 
his three sons, assigning Qaul to Constantioe IL, the East to Con- 
atantiuB, and Italy to Constans, while his two nephews, Dalmatius 
and HannibalianuB, who were raised to the rank of Caesars, received 
Dlyricnm and the kingdoms of Armenia and Foatua. Conatantius, 
after his father's death, hastened to Constantinople, and caused or 
allowed all his rektions to be pnt to death; no one was spared 
except QalluB, who was ill, and Julianns, who was a mere boy. 
The three brother emperors then met and made a daw division « 
the empire, in which all Illyricum was added to the portion of 
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CoQBtans, and Afiica was divided between him and Constanline. 

A^e&tliis Conetantiua UDdertook with great vigour the war against 
Persia, for whii^ his father had already made preparatiooB, and 
which detained him nearly all the remainder of hia life in Syria. 
Conatantiue IL, who resided at Treves, not being satisfied with the 
empire assigned to him, and wishing to rob his brother Conalans 
of Italy, marched southward with ms armv, but in a. d. 340 he 
was defeated and killed near Aquileia, and his portion of the empire 
was taken possession of by Constaos. Ten years later, Magnentins, 
t, Frank, who had received a Boman education, was nised to the 
rank of Angnatus at Antun (Augostodunum) in Oaul, and found 
numerous adherent. Leaving Qaul to his brother Decentius, he 
marched into Italy ; and Cunstans, whose vicious cooduct had made 
him nopoputar, both with the provincials and soldiers, was killed 
during his flight in a place at the foot of the Pyrenees. Mag- 
nentins thug became master of Italy. Simultaneously, Vetranio, a 
brave general, was raised by the anoy in llljrienm to the rank of 
Augustus ; but a few months later he abdicated, having received 
Orders to do so from GoostaDtins, who, leaviog the management of 
the Persian war to Gatlus, proceeded against the usurper Mag- 
nentius. In the neighbourhood of Mursa in Panf ooia, he gained 
a victory, A. D. 351, whereupon Majrnentios withdrew to Italy. 
But being nnable to maintain himself, he put an end to bis life, 
A.D, 353. 

10. GonstantliiB was now the sole ruler of the empire; he was 
timid and suspicious, and completely under the ooDtrol of women, 
eUDUohs, and flatterers. Ho zealously engaged in the religious 
disputes of the time, though he did not adopt any Sxed principles 
himself. While staying at Milan, he concluded a treaty with the 
Alemanni ; and as Qallus, who bad been raised to the rank of 
Caesar, displayed too much ambition in the East, Coostantius sum- 
moned him to come to Italy, aud ordered him to be killed on hia 
journey at Pola in Istria, a. d. 354. A similar fate was banging 
over Julian, but the empress Euaebia averted it by her entreaties; 
and Julian was banished to Athens, where he occupied himself with 
the study of philosophy. Shortly after this, the valiant general 
Sylvanna, who had acquired great fame in his war against the Ger- 
mans, entered into connection with the Franks, and fearing the 
consequences of thia step, assumed the title of Augustus at Cologne, 
in A. D. 365. But Ursicinus, a general of Coostantius, and the 
historian Ammianos Marcellinus, speedily put an end to his nanrpa- 
tion : he was dragged forth from a chapel and cut down by ths 
Boldieie. Constantius now recalled Julian, gave bim his sister 
Helena to wife, and entrusted to him the administration of Gaul, 
which was rav^ed by the Germans, for ^bo Franks had taken 
Cologne, and the Alemanni had destroyed Straebnrg and MayencA, 
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Julian, tlongL he liad not been brauglit np as a soldier, first 
defeated the Alemanni, and then advaacing to the loirer Rhine 
recoTered Cologne : in A. D. 357 he gained a great battle near 
Strasbnrg, id cODseqncnce of which the whole line from Basle to 
Cologne was freed from the enemies, who had to pnrchase peace. 
This siicceea roused the jealous; of Gonslantias, wbo had in the 
meantime been engaged against the Germans on the Danube, and 
was now preparing to take the command against the Feraiana, 
because his lieutenants were unsacccssful in the East. But when 
he demanded from Julian a portion of his forces, the Boldiers, with 
whom Julian was very popular, proclaimed him emperor, A. D. 360, 
at Paris, where he had his winter quarters. This honour he had 
well deserved by hia moderation and justice during the administra- 
tion of Gaul. Constantius rejected all offers to come to terms, and 
frepared for war. Julian therefore quickly set out and arrived in 
[lyricnm, when unexpectedly Constantina died in Cilicia, on the 
8d of November a. D. 361. 

II. Jnlian, surnamed the Apostate, was now sole Angnatua. 
He owes his surname to the fact that, although brought np as a 
Christian, he renounced ChristiaTiilj ten years before his accession, 
and being disgift ted with the unprofitable di spate b of the Christians, 
their monastic tendencies, and other abuses, exerted himself to 
restore the ancient pagan religion of the Romans, though he was 
not averse to borrowing some things from the Christians by which. 
he thought Paganism might be improved j nor did he close the 
Christian churches, and in A. D. 863 he even allowed the Jews to 
rebuild their temple at Jerusalem. But fires bursting from the 
ground, and earthquakes, are said to have prevented the undertak- 
ing. Julian professed to imitate the example of Antoninus the phi- 
losopher, and set the example of abstinence and severity towards 
himself, in order to be able to demand the exercise of similar vir- 
tues from his subjects. He was thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the classical literature of Greece, and even during bis most im- 
portant engagements he never neglected the cultivation of hia own 
mind, as we still see from his writings. But his opposition to 
Christianity was an attempt to tnro the current of a mighty river; 
paganism could not for any length of time maintain itself against 
the Christian religion, which offered to oppressed humanity coDao> 
lation for present sufferings, and a prospect of a better life to come. 
After a stay of about eight months at Constantinople, Julian aet out 
against the Persians. He entered Mesopotamia with a large army, 
' and gained a great victory near Ctesiphon. He and his soldiers suf- 
ferea much from want of provisions, the Persians having laid waste 
the country during their retreat; but he pursued his objects with 
nndaunted spirit, until, on the 26th of June, a. d. 363, he died 
of a wound, inflicted either by an enemy or by some incensed 
Chriatian. 
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12. The annj saSering eevere^ irom want in the desert steppei, 
.&nd being hard pressed hj the enemy, saluted Joviaa as emperor. 
He was an intelligent and sincere professor of Christianitj, though 
vreatlj addicted to sensual pleaaures. The distressing circurngtaDces 
in which the array was plaoed, rendered the conclusion of peace 
with the enemy anavoidable, however hnmiliatiag the terms were. 
The Persians thus recovered their five provinces neyond the Tigris, 
the great fortress of Nisibis, and other Mesopotamian towns. On 
his return to Constandnople, Jovian died at Badastana, in Galatia, 
on the 16th of Fehmary a. D. S64. In his short reign the Chris- 
tians teoovered their former rights and privileges, thoggh the pa- 
gans also enjoyed toleration. 

13. Ten days afler the death of Jovian, the troops at Nicoea ooa- 
ferred the imperial dignity npon Valentinian, a PanooniaD, who 
soon afterwards assumed his brother Valena as his coUesgoe, and 
assigned to him the administration of the Bast, with Constantinople 
for bis capital, while he bimsdf undertook the government of the 
West. Valentioian was a wise and moderate ruler, permitting in 
religious matters every one to follow the dictates of hia own con- 
science, but at the same time he was of an irascible temper. In 
A. D. 86d, the Alemanni, who had again invaded Gaol, were re- 
pnlsed by one of his generals, and in the following year the empe- 
ror, having recovered from a serious illness, raised his son Gratian 
to the rank of Augustus. At the same time the north of Roman 
Britain was mnoh harassed by invasions of the Piets and Scots, 
Bgiunst whom the ancient fortification of Antoninus vras renewed 
In A. D. 368, the Alemanni, under their chief Bando, sacked and 
plundered the city of Mayence, which induced Valentinian, who was 
then residing at Paris, to wage war against them. He drove them 
across the Bhine, and defeated them in their own country. The 
next years were mainly spent in fortifying the banks of the Rhine 
against similar incnrainns. In A. D. 371, Saxon pirates infested the 
coasta of Gaul, and being surrounded by the Romans, were all 
treacherously out to pieces, and at Treves, Valentinian and his son 
Gratian, who bad been carefully educated by the poet Anaonios, 
celebrated splendid triumphs over the barbarians, on which occasion 
the orator Symmaohus proclaimed their exploits to the world. As 
the Quad! and Ssrmatisns had invaded Pannonia, Valentinian 
marched against them, and croBsing the Danube, feuiiilly ravaged 
their oonntiy, and butchered 'them without mercy. WhiJe in his 
winter quarters at Brcgetio, some ambassadors of the Quadi appeared 
before him, and in his reply to them, be was seised with such a fit 
of anger, that he burst a blood-vessel, and died on the 17th of No- 
vember A. D. 375, 

14. Meanwhile his brother V^ilcns, a passionate, cruel, and into- 
lenuit [viDce, who pertiecutcd all ihuse who did not adopt the Ariu 
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OTe«i], had in the veiy first jeor of hu reign to contend with Proco- 
pine, who, while Valeos was in Asia, bad usurped the purple at- 
Constantinople, and had gained over the Ooths to his interest. But 
his snooesBful career was cat short in A. D. 366, in a defeat which 
he sustained in Pbiygia. In order to cbaatise the Goths for having 
supported the usurper, Valens crossed the Danube aud laid waste 
their country, until, in A. D. 370, the Visigoth, Athanario, being 
Dompletely exhausted, sought and obtained peace. Scarcely was 
tranquillity restored in that quarter, when the Persians interfered 
in the atbirs of Armenia, which Valens took under his protection, 
though he did not venture to declare war. Seing a zealous Arian, 
he caused the Ariau doctrines to be preached to the Goths by their 
bishop Ulpbilas, who is celebrated in history for having translated 
the Scriptures into the Moeso-Gothic language, for which purpose 
he contrived a Gothic alphabet based upon that of the Greeks. But 
the unfortunate Goths were not able to enjoy the blessings of Chris- 
^nity in peace, for a terrible hurricane which swept over their 
country from the East, drove them from their homes on the Danube 
and the Black Sea. 

15. The commotions which were then going on in the interior of 
Asia, form the beginning of what is generally called the mi^ratdon 
of nations. The most formidable among these were the Huns, a 
Kalmuck or Mongol tribe, of ugly appearance (they are compared 
to walking lumps of flesh], which had from time immemorial tra- 
versed the steppes of Asia as nomadic hordes, and had made con- 
quests as far as China. After long wanderings, a portion of this 
race, in a. d. 875, crossed the Volga, the Don, the sea of Azof, 
and threw themselves upon the Alani, a part of the Goths. Un- 
able torcsiit the invaders, the Alani partly submitted to them, and 
partly escaped to Mount Caucasus, where their descendants are said 
still to exist. The eastern Goths, or Ostrogoths, also called Guth- 
rungi, dwelt between the lower Danube and the Dniester along the 
Euxine, while the western or Visigoths occupied the banks of the 
Danube. The shock of the Huns firat fell upon the Ostrogoths, 
whose king, being too weak to offer resistance, threw himself upon 
his own sword, leaving his kingdom a prey to the Huns. His snc- 
cessor Withimer, however, trying to oppose them, fell in battle, 
and his people withdrew to the Visigoths, whose king Athanario 
determined to oppose the Huns; but be too was defeated, and es- 
caped into the inhospitable Carpathian monntuns. The Thcrvingi, 
ft portion of the Visigoths, in a. d. 376, implored the emperor Va- 
lens to assign to them witbiu hia empire the deserted districts of 
Moesia and Thrace. Valens granted their request on condition 
that, before crossing the Danube, they should give up their arms. 
A host of two huodred thousand men, with their wives and chil- 
dren, aucordingly crossed the Danube. The snfferingeof the Gotba 
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in ihe manhea and deserts of Moesiairere immense, and tbeir dis> 

tress viae a^ravated by the avarice of the Bomas governors. Their 
prince Fridgern, irritated b; the brutality of the BonuuiB, called 
Lis people to arms, for they had evaded the demand to surreoder 
them. The Goths thea, acoompaoied by some Huss and Alaai, 
fell upoD the estenaive plmns of Thrace, devastating with fire and 
sword everything that came in their vray between the Danube and 
the Hellespont. At length Valens marched with an army against 
them, bot in a great battle near Adriaoople, A, D. S7S, he suffered 
a severe defeat. He took refage in a cottage, wbtch was set on &re 
by the barbarians, and Valena perished in the flames. Scarcely tha 
third part of his army escaped. The whole country south of the 
Danube, including Thegsaly and Greece, fell iuto the hands of the 
conquerors, the fortresses alooe mainbuning themselves. 

16. Gratian, the son of Valentinian, bad in the meantime sig- 
nalised himself in Gaul against the Alem&nni, and after having de- 
feat«d them in a. d. 378 near Argentari, and compelled them to 
conclude a peace, in which they promised to famish a contingent 
to the Roman army, he was preparing to hasten to the assistance 
of his uncle Valens; but being informed of hb death, he raised 
Tbcodosius, a brave Spaniard, to the ranlf of Augustus, on the 
16ih of January A. D. 379, and assigned to Mm the prefectures of 
the East and of Illyricum. Theodosiua soon crashed the Goths in 
Thrace, and his quick and energetic measurite so much increased 
the respect of the barbarians for bim, that after the death of 'Fri- 
tjgern, Atbanario concluded peace with the empire, and willingly 
furoisbed the Gothic auxiliary corps of forty thousand men, wLjich 
had been instituted bj Coustantine the Great. The Visigoths now 
obtained permission to settle in Dacia and Moeaia. In the mean- 
time, Gratiau in the West, guided by bishops and hated by his 
soldiers, gave himself up to pleasure, rather than to his duties. 
The legions in Brittdn A. V. 383, raised'Hasimus to the dignity of 
emperor, and having assembled a lai^ army, crossed over into 
Gaul. Gratian being betrayed by his own troops, endeavoured to 
escape into Italy, but was overtaken an^'killed at Lyons on the 
25th of August, A. D. 383. Maximus, although he obtained from 
Theodosiua the tlile of Augustus, on condition of his nob molesting 
young Valentinian II., who had been jnade Augnstus in A. I>. 
375, when he was only four years old, njv^heless invaded Italy, 
where Valentinian was residing, and occupied the passes of the 
Alps, A. D. 887. Valentinian, with hi^ mother Justina, fled to 
Theodosiua at Thessalonica, who now marribd _Galla, a sister of 
Valenlinian, though he had two sons, Areadins' and Honoriua, by 
his first wife, who bad died. In A. D. 888 Theodosius set out 
agiuust the fuithlesa usurper Masimus, who was delivered up by 
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bis own soldiers and put to death. Tbeodoeins then went to Rome 
and appointed Arbogaates, a distinguished Frank, oonnselloT and 
guide of joang Valentinian. Arbogastes after this was the real 
sovereign of the West, but Yalenljnian being anxious to get rid of 
bis troublesome adviser, transferred his leaidenoe to Tienne on the 
Bhone, where soon after, on the 15th of Haj A. D. 392, he was 
murdered, probably at the instigation of Arbogastes. The cuoDiog 
Frank, in order not to appear himself as a nsurper, raised the 
learoed and eloqaeot Engenins to the imperial dignity; hut in 
A. D. 894 TheodosiuH broke np from Constantinople on an expedi- 
tion against Arbogastes and Eagenins, and both were defeated near 
Aquileia : Eugenins was made prisoner and beheaded, and Arbo- 
gastes committed Boicide. TheodoEins now was the sole mler of 
the empire, but fonr months later he died at Milan on the 17th of 
January A. D. 395. 

17. Although TheodosinB had managed the affuis of the empire 
with Tigour and energy, yet the necessity of increa^ng the taxec 
threw a heavy burden npon the piovinces, which had oecome de- 
populated and miserably devastated. In addition to this, the 
empire was shaken by the passionate zeal which Theodosios dis- 
played against the Arians in the East, and against the pagans, who, 
not daring to show their faces in the towns and cities, Uved fbt the 
most part in retired country places {pagx), whenee their name 
pagani or pagans. Bands of fimatio monks wandered about from 
plaoe to place, destroying with impunity the finest monuments of 
ancient art, and oontributine as much as they could towards bring- 
ing about what are called the dark ages. The great emperor him- 
self bnmblv submitted to the penance imposed on him by the stem 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan. When the usurper Maximns had left 
Britun, that province, being no longer protected by Boman garri- 
sons, was ^ven up to the inroads lU the I^ts and Scots. From 
time to time small armies #ere indeed sent into the island, but they 
were unable to afibrd it any efficient protection, and the native 
Britons, who had become unwarlilie under the Boman dominion, 
now were an easy prey to other oonquerois. 
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CHAPTER XS. 



1. BiPOBX his death Theodosius had divided the empire between 
hiB two sons, Arcadina and Honorias. The fanner being a youth 
of only eighteen years, was placed nnder the guardianship of Ku- 
flnns, a Gau], and was to govern the eastern part of the empire, 
with ConetaDtioople for his residence. Honoriua, who was only 
elevea years old, had received Flaviua Stilicfao, a Vandal, for his 
guardian, and was t^) govern the western parts of the empire, 
having his residence at Rome or Bavenna. The line of demarca- 
tion between the two divisions of the empire was formed by the 
Danube, so far as its course is from north to south, that is, from 
WtutEen to the month of the Drave; then by the river Drino 
Blanco, which flows from the mountaina of Macedonia towards the 
Save; while ^rther south the frontier was aline drawn through 
Scutari towards the head of the great Syrtis on the coast of Africa. 
Tbeodosins had not intended by this division to abolish the unity 
of the empire, but the intemat condition of the two parts under 
existing circumstances could not but lead to a pprmanent separa- 
tion of the two empires, and thus accelerate the dowofall of the 
western half, which was more exposed to attacks from without, and 
internally more decayed than the other. The policy of the eastern 
court, moreover, was to avert the attacks of the barbarians by di- 
leoting them to the provinces of the west Constantinople, lastly, 
was safer by its position and Its fortifications than Rome, and able 
to defend and maintain itself even when all the provinces aroond it 
were in the hands of enemies. 

2. Honorius, who was of a sickly constitution and too young to 
lalte a part in public matters, remained in his palace at Ravenna 
enjoying and amusing himself, while the empire was threatened on 
the Rhine and Danube by invasions of barbarians. The adminis- 
tralioQ and defenoe of the empire were left to Stilioho, the ablest 
man both at the court and in the camp. Perceiving the disadvan- 
tages of the separation of the empires at a time when unity was 
most needed, he attempted to reunite the two parts, but this in- 
volved him in an unfortunate quarrel with Rnfinus. The Visigoths, 
then governed by their bold king Alaric, invaded Greece and de- 
vastated Thrace. Stilicho, indeed, offered bis assistance t« the 
eastern empire, but it was declined, because RuSous suspected him. 
Stilicho, deeply mortified at this, caused Rufinns to be murdered 
bv the Gothic troops stationed at Constantinople, on the 27tfa of 
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November A. D. S95. But hia snccessor, the coDnoh Entropitu, 
and OainaH, the commaoder of the Ootba in the eaBtern capital, 
now openly dnclared againgt Stilicho. The Gotha nnder Alaric in 
the meantime traversed Greece, laying desolate the whole country, 
with the exception of Athens, and advanced even as far as Sparta. 
In A, D. 397 Stilicho we&t across, sod surrounded them in Arca- 
dia, bnt owing lo the carelesanesa of his officers, they escaped to 
Epims. ArcadioB, in order to propitiate the formidable Alaric, 
made him commander of Eastern lUyrioam, and declared Stilicho 
aa enemy of the empire. At the same Ume Eutropins indnced 
Gildo, the commander in Africa, to revolt from Honorius, with the 
view to gain Africa for the Eastern empire. Bnt the attempt 
tailed, and in a. d. 398 the rebel was defeated and killed. Stilicho 
then went into Rsetia and Ganl for the purpose of either maintain- 
ing or restoring friendly relations with tbe G«rman tribes in the 
neighbonrhood. 

3. After these events, Italy enffered all tbe miseries that oan be 
inflicted on a conntry invaded by hordes of rade and rapacioiu bar- 
barians. Alaric the Visigoth was commisMoned to carry into effect 
the BCDtence which bad been pronounced agunst Stilicho, and in 
A. D. 402 he undertook bis first espeditioo ; bat, probably induced 
by bribes, returned after his arrival l>efore the strong fortrees of 
Aquileia. la A. D. 403, however, he returned and plundered the 
country about the Po, tbe towns alone offering rerastance. All 
Italy was in alarm; Honorius protected himself at Bsv«ana, and 
the Komans began putting their walls in a state of defence. But 
Stilicho quickly asaembled an army in Rsetia, and advanced against 
Alaric, whom be overtook near Pollentia. The success of the 
Bomans was insigniflcBnt, althongh the poets Gtaudian and Pm- 
dentins composed poems in praise of Stiliobo's victory. Alario 
bad so much frightened the Romans, that Honorios ooncluded a 
treaty with him, in which he gave up the western part of Xllyricvm 
and promised to pay him an aoDual tribute. Scarcely bad Alaric 
quitted Italy, when a new and feariiil invasion increased tbe snffer- 
iDgs of the Italians. In A. O. 406 the Gothic diief Badagaisus, 
accompanied by a host of two hundred thousand men, partly Gotha 
and partly other Germans, being pressed onward by hordes from 
Asia, poured into Lombardy &om the Alps. Stilietw surrounded 
and defeated diem near Faesulae ; the greater part of the barbarians 
were taken prisoners, and Badagaisua was killed during bis flight 
But as Stilicho had been obliged for the purpose of protecting Italy 
to withdraw all the garrisons from Gaul, the Rhine was (ovsaed by 
the Vandals, Alaoi, Burgundians, and Alemannians: horde fol- 
lowed upon horde, the towns on the Rhine were destrojred, aai in 
A. D. 407 nearly the whole of Gaul, where the invaders were joined 
by the nofbrtunate Bagandae, was nvaged. At lbs same timtt 
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CoDBtantine, a aommon soldier, usurped tbe imperial pnrpio in 
Britain, and orosgiD^ over to the contiDent succeeded in subduing 
Gaol and Spain. Honorins beiog quite powerless, was obliged to 
lecognise his usurped power. 

4. As the tribute promised to Alaric was not paid, he appeared 
in A. I». 408 again on the frontiers of Italy demanding pjment. 
The senate assembled to deliberate, and Stilicho advised the mem* 
bera to adhere to the promise made to the Goths, and pay the 
tribute. Some personal enemy su^ested to the timid Honorius 
that Stilicho had probably entered into ao noderataading with 
Alaric io order to seoure the succession to bis son Euoberius. 
Upon this the credulous emperor ordered Stilicho, whose daughter 
was married to him, to be murdered on the 23d of August A. d. 408. 
All his relations and friends were likewise put to death, and with a 
senseless cruelty, the emperor ordered the wives and children of 
thirty thousand Germans who served in the Raman army to be 
murdered. These soldiers, infnriated with rage, at once went over 
to Alaric, who, not obtaining the money he demanded, and hearing 
of StUicho's fato, vowed to avenge him and crossed the Po. He 
straightway proceeded to Rome, which he commenced besie^ug. 
Famine and disease at length obliged tbe Romans to capitulate. 
Alario was induced by a vast quantity of gold, silver, silk, and 
pepper, to depart. Some other promises which had been made, not 
being fulfilled, Alaric, reinforced by the trooiffi of Adolphus, his 
brother-in-law, returned in A. 11.409 against Rome; he occupied 
Ostia, and compelled the terrified Romans to proclaim Attains, the 
city prefect, emperor. The Goths then entered Rome, and Alario 
undertook the supreme command of the new emperor's forces, 
whereby he virtually possessed the sovereign power. Honorius 
Btill dinging to his post offered to share tbe imperial dignity with 
Attains. When Alario found that the emperor of his own choice 
proved an obstacle in his way, he stripped him of bis purple in 
presence of the whole army, and attempted to come to an under- 
standing with Honorius; but as his terms were Dot accepted, he 
gave vent to his rage and marched ag^nst Rome, which he took 
for the third time on the 24th of August a. d. 410. Although he 
wished to spare the city, the Goths plundered it and deEtrojed some 
parts by fire. Galla Placidia, the sister of Hongrius, fell into Alaric's 
hands, and he carried her with him as a hostage ; after three days 
he left the city and marched southward with the intention of sailing 
to Sicily and Africa. But on his march thither he died at Cosenza. 

5. Alario was succeeded by Adolphus, who led the troops back 
in tbe hope of making Rome the seat of his government. Placidia, 
who had been intrusted to his keeping, dissuaded him, and advised 
him to make peace with her brother. Two years thus passed away 
in negotiations, after which Adolphus, evacuating Italy, marched 
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vitb his Ootbs into Qaal, where some nBurpeis had started op. The 

brave general ConstaDtios easily put tbem down, aod alao made the 
emperor Constantine his prisoner, and put him to death, A. D. 4H. 
ConstaDS, a son of Constantine, still maintained himself at Vienne, 
but was soon after killed. AIL Oaol was thus recovered for Hono- 
rius ; but Jorinus, supported by the Burgundians, assumed the 
purple at Ma;reDce. Adolphus at first made common cause with 
him, bat in the end he turned his arms against him, made him his 
prisoner, and sent him captive to a general of Hoaonns. A definite 
peace was at length concluded between Adolphns and Honoring, 
and the former, marrying Placliia, took np bis residence in Gaul. 
But notwithstandine the peace, Constantius, the conqueror of Con- 
stantine, in A. D. 414, took up arms against Adolphus, and expelled 
him from Gaol. Adolphus then went to Barcelona in Spun, where 
in the following year he was murdered by one of his own servants. 
After an interval of a few days Watlia succeeded Adolphns, and 
became the founder of the empire of the Visigoths, of which Ton- 
louse was the capital, and which continued to flourish, until in 
A. D. 711 it was destroyed by the Arabs. It extended at first from 
the Garonne to the Ebro, but subsequently embraced the whole of 
Spain. Flacidia married Constantius, whom Honorius in A. I>. 421 
made his colleague in the empire. Constantius, however, died soon 
after at Bavenoa; after his withdrawal from Gaul, tJie Franks and 
Burgundians made themselves masters of the country witboot any 
opposition. The Bnrgnndians founded an empire extending over 
the fertile fields of the Khone, about Mount Jura and the countries 
on the upper and middle Bhine. The Franks, from whom the 
country derives its modern name, established themselves in the 
northern parts of GauL . Britain had been left almost entirely to 
itself ever since the usurpation of Const&ntine; bat in a. D. 426 
the last garrisons were withdrawn, and the country was left to the 
invasions of the Saxons, Plots, and Scots. Thus one province of 
the empire was lost after another, while Honorius spent his time in 
indolence at Ravenna until his death in a. d. 423. 

6. Flacidia had incurred the displeasure of her brother; at his 
death she was still staying at Constantinople with her son Yalen- 
tinian, and as Honorius had made no arrangements aboot a suocea- 
Sor, his private secretary Joannes assumed the purple at Bavenna. 
Arcadius, the emperor of the East, had died in A. D. 408, and was 
succeeded by Theodosius II., a boy of seven years, in whose name 
AnthemiuB, the prae/ectus praetorio, managed the affairs of the 
State with great prudence and wisdom. On the usurpation of 
Joannes, Theodosius II. raised Valentinian III., Flacidia's son, 
then only sis years old, to the imperial throne of the West, and 
sent an army against tiie usurper, who was defeated and pot to 
death at Aquileia in a. d. 425. For a period of twenty-fire yeaa 
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Placadia managed the affaira of the empire in the name of her mn 
ValeDtiniaD, but she was neither able to preserve nor restore any- 
thing daring the general oonfusion of the time. Weakness was 
combined with demoralisation, and in the midst of plague, famine, 
and the ravages of barbarians, the Romans reokteBsly plunged into 
enjoyments and pleasarea. The best provinces of the empire were 
lost. We have already DOtioed ttuit Britain was finally pven up in 
A. s. 426, notwithstanding the entreaties of the inhabitants, who 
were hard pressed by the Plots and Soots, so that in the end they 
were obliged to call in the assistance of the Angles and Saxons, 
two Q«r[nan tribes occupying the banks of the Elbe. The assi3l> 
ance was granted, but the Saxons being followed by other tribes, 
and being nnwUling to quit Britain, turned against the natives, and 
permanently established themselves in Britain, about a. d. 449. 

7. In Africa, the governor Boni&cins, against whom the am- 
bitions general Aetins had roused the suspicion of Plaeidia, was 
recalled ; bnt thinking that his life was endangered, he refused 
obedience, and, A. D. 429, invited Grenserio, king of the Vandals, 
who had been established in Spain ever since a. d. 409, to come 
over with an army to assist him. Genseric, with a host of eighty 
Uiousand barbarians, men, women, and children, crossed over into 
Africa. When at length the innocence of Booifacina became 
known, and he wished to induce the Vandals to return to Spaiif, he 
found it impossible. He himself was defeated by them in a battle, 
and besieged at Hippo, where his friend St. Angnstin died during 
the siege, A. d, 430. The whole province of Africa fell into the 
hands of those formidable barbarians, whose ravages in Spain and 
Africa have made their name proverbial. The fortresses Hippo, 
Cirta, and Carthage, maintained themselves for a time against 
them; hut Bonifucius, after repeated defeats, went to Placidia, 
who received him kindly. Aetius his enemy was now obliged to 
quit the court, and went to the Euns, with whom he had already 
had some transactions during the short reign of the usurper 
Joannes. Supported by an army of Huns, he returned into Italy, 
and as Bonifacius died soon after, Placidia felt herself obliged to 
restore him, in a. S. 483, to the office of commander-in-chief Bnt 
as it was impossible to continue the war against Ckneeric, Placidia, 
in A. D. 435, concluded peace with him, in which she formally 
ceded to him a part of Africa. Carthage still continued to belong 
to Rome, bnt, in A. D. 439, Oenseric took the city by surprise, and 
treated its inhabitants most cruelly. After this the war between 
the Romans and Vandals was still carried on for several years, and 
during that period the coasts of Sicily and Italy suffered severely, 
for the barbarians were excellent sailors, and kept up a powerful 
fleet. At length, in a. D. 442, the emperor Valentinian, finding 
himself disappointed in his hope of support from the East, agus 
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C(nic1ade<] a treaty mib Oenserie, in which AFrioa, with the ex- 
ception of Msvritaoia and western Numidia, wm given up to the 
Vandab. Thua commenced the great empire of the VaDilals in 
Africa, which continued to floarish as a maritime power for more 
than a eeaturj. Bat notwithstanding the peace, the bsrbariansj 
eontioDed their piratical expeditions bj sea in all directions. 

8. At that time, the Huns, under their king Attila, dwelt in 
Hnncary, on the Danube, and in the plajna of the Theiss. Attila 
was die terror of many kings and oetions. In A. D. 441, he broke 
np with hie hordes, many Oennan tribes being obliged to join him, 
crossed the Danube, ravaged Moeeia, and destrt^ed many towns. 
A nniilar invaaioD was tnade in A. D. 447, and on that occasion he 
carried his devastations as &r as Constantinople and Tbessaly. 
The emperor Theodonos had to purchase peace at an enormoos 
price of the rapadons Hon, who treated the emperor and his am- 
tiassadors with great insolence. Being determined to crush both 
empirca, Attila, in a. d. 451, advanced towards the Rhine, whtoh 
his forces crossed in several detacbmeots. Many towns on the 
river, were redneed to ashes; the kingof the Bnrgnndians was defeated 
and Orleans besieged. The Romans, under the able command of 
Aetins, had nnited with the Visigoths and other German inhabit- 
ants of Gaul, such es the Bnrgundians, the Alani, and the Franks 
in the north, when the Hods advanced towards the river Mame. 
A most bloody battle in the pluns near Chalons decided the fate 
of Gavl and ot Europe. Tbe Dnns were defeated chiefly throngh 
the valour of the Visigoth Tbeodorio, and aftor his fall, through 
that of his brave son Torismnnd. One bnndred and riity-two 
thousand dead are said to have covered the field of battle, and the 
surviving Htins returned to the regions whence they had oome. 
But nndismayed by this loss, Attila, in the following year, A. D. 
452, invaded Italy from Fsnnonia, probably invit«d by the licen- 
tions Honoria, a sister of Vatenlinian, who is said to have offered 
AtUla her hand. He accordingly demanded her for his wife and a 
part of Italy as her portion. Aquileia was laEed to the gronnd, 
and its inhabitaDts who escaped the sword are said to have taken 
refugo in tbe lagunes, and there to have built tbe town of Venice. 
Many other fiourishing cities of Lombardy fell into the hands of 
tbe barbarians. ValentJnian had no army to defend Italy, and 
Rome was in the greatest terror. An embassy, headed by the 
Roman bishop Leo I., was despatched with ricb presents to Attila, 
and at length induced him to depart He did so, however, per- 
sisting in his demand that Honoria should be given up to him, 
and Uireatening to return if this were not complied with. On bis 
way back he once more invaded Gaol, but Terismund and the Visi- 
iths hastened to the assistance of the Alani, and defeated the 
una, whereupon they returned to the Danube. In tbe following 
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year, A. D. 453, AtUla suddenly died, and aa tbe Urror of his name 
no longer kept the natioDB together which he had uDiled under his 
ten-ible rule, they, but especially tbe Gepidae, Ostrogoths, Suevi, 
and Heruli, made themselves free. The Ostro^ths obtained habi- 
tations between SiTminm and Vindobona. Scarcely had Aetiua 
averted the great danger from the empire, when toe roluptnous 
and superstitious Valentioian began to suspect him, and in a. d. 
454 plunged his sword into the hrenst of the only general capable 
of savine hia empire. Soon after a conspiracy was formed against 
ValeutiniaD himself, in coDsequcnoe of whioh he was murdered on 
the 16th of March a. I>. 455. 

In tbe East, Theolosius II. had died in A. d. 450, after a reign 
remarkable only for the furmatioa of the Codex Theodonania, 
^whioh was drawn np by his command in a. d. 488, and contains 
all the coDstitntiona of tbe emperors from the time of Coostantine 
the Great. His daughter Pulcheria married Maroianns, who waa 
declared emperor, and reigned till a. d. 457. 

After the murder of Valeutinian, oine emperors succeeded one 
another in rapid succession, and the tottering remnant of the empire 
was. kept together only by barbarian mercenaries. The day after 
the murder of Valeotinian, his murderer Maximus assumed the 
purple, and forced his iqdow Endosia to marry him. In order to 
avenge herself, she invited, it is said, Genserio to come to Italy to 
assist her. The Vandal landed with a large fleet at Porto, near 
the mouth of the Tiber, and marched towards Home. All who 
could make their escape took to- flight, and the emperor himself 
would have run away had not a formidable insurrection broken out, 
during which he was slain by a soldier. Uia body waa torn to 
pieces and thrown into the Tiber. After this, about tbe beginning 
of June A. D. 455, the Vandals entered Rome, and for fourteen 
days plundered and sacked it. All the remaining treasures of the 
imperial palaces, the temples, and the houses of the nobles, and 
everything which waa thought worth carrying away, were seised by 
the barbarians and conveyed to Africa. A whole aliipload of broose 
statues perished on their way U> Carthage. The principal churches 
and buildings themselves, however, were spared, and a few houses 
only were destroyed by fire during those days of terror. Several 
thousand prisoners, and among them the empress Eudosia and a 
number of senators, nere carried to Africa. After the departure 
of the Vandab, who during their stay also plundered and ravaged 
Capua, Nola, and all Campania, the populace of Rome vaa diverted 
by games iu the Circus, and forgot iis wretchedness. 

10. In the meantime, the north-westeni part of Gaul was seized 
upon by Franks from the countiy of the Batavi and the lower 
Khine; but the Boman commander .^gidius still maintained him- 
self with his army in the neighbourhood of Soissons, though he 
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was soiTonoded by Goths, Burgundians, Alemanniaas, and Franks. 
Bia Bon S^agrius also coDtinaed to reign as sd independeot Roman 
prince in the same district, until in a. d. 486 he was attacked by 
the great Frankish king Clovia, who in the battle of Soissons 
destroyed the last remnant of the Roman dominion in Oaul. At 
the time of the murder of Maximua, the imperial general Avitus 
was staying at Toulouse with Theodoric II., who on learning the 
fate of the emperor urged him to aasume the pnrple and promised 
him his assiBtance. Avitna aooordingly caused himself to be pro- 
claimed emperor on the 1 0th of Jnly A. D. 455. The G«llio legions 
at Aries at once recognised the new emperor; bnt when soon af^r- 
wards he entered Italy, he was arrested at Plaoentia, a conspiracy 
having been formed against bim by the powerful general Rioimer. 
Id consequence of this, Aiitns was obliged to ^bdieat« oa the 16ti^ 
of October a. d. 456. This Ricimer, who was descended from 
Wallia, the king of the Visigoths, and had defeated the fleet of 
Genaeric, being the commander of the foreign mercenaries in the 
pay of the Romans, henceforth disposed at his pleasure of the impe- 
rial throne for a period of sixteen years, bnt at the same time 
endeavoured to protect tbe empire against the Vandals, Alani, 
Ostrogoths, and Franks. 

11. After the abdication of Ayitus, the throne of the we3t«ra 
empire remained nnoeonpied for more than a twelvemonth, until 
at tbe end of a. d. 457, Majorian, a friend of Ridmer, was invested 
with the pnrpte at the request of the senate and people of Rome. 
Majorian was a brave soldier, who fought against the Burgundians 
in Gaul, and the Vandals in Africa, and did his best to promote 
tbe good of the yet remaining provinces of the empire. He equipped 
a large fleet against Qenseric, and in a. d. 460 proceeded to Spain, 
in order to cross over into Africa and attack the Yandale in their 
own country. Bat they contrived treacherously to interoept a large 
part of the transports, and thus fhistrat«d the whole undertaking. 
On his return to Rome, Ricimer caused him to be deposed, A. d. 461, 
and soon afterwards ordered bim to be put to deadi. Thereupon 
Bicimer, on the 19tb of November a. d. 461, proclaimed Libius 
Severus, a man not dielingnished for anything, emperor at Bavenna, 
but carried on the government himself in the nune of tbe nominal 
emperor. While tbese things were going on in Italy, .^gidiue in 
Gaul, and Marcellinus in Palmatia, made themselves independent 
of tbe empire, and governed their respective provinces as kings. 
Beverus died in a. D. 465, either from poison or by his owe hand, 
and Ricimer, without assuming the title of emperor, ruled as sove- 
reign, until, with tbe consent of the eastern emperor Leo, the 
Greek patrician Anthemius was declared emperor of the West, 
A. D. 467. In order tA secure Ricimer, the new emperor gave him 
his daughter in marriage. As the Vandals still continued by their 
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piratical expeditioiu to cauee fe&rfal devastatioiiB, not only in SioUj 
sod Italy but id Oreece, the emperor Leo of CoDstaotiDople resolved, 
in coDJuDction with Anthemius, to strike a decisive blow at tbem. 
Preparationa were made upon a gigantic Bcale. The main army 
had already landed in Africa, and gained some advantages over the 
barbarians, when, tbroagh the folly or fteachery of the general 
Baeiliscua, a truce of five days wae granted to Oenserio, who, avail- 
ing himself of the respite, attaclced the Oreel^fieet dnring the 
night with a number of fireships, and having destn^ed half of it, 
compelled the rest to take to flight, A. It. 46S. After the defeat 
of thie great undertaking Genseric was enabled with impunity to 
oontinne hia devastations of both the western and eastern empires. 
Anthemius then fought, though unsuccessfully, in Gaul, against 
£uric, the king of the Visigotha, who auhdned the Roman cities in 
Gaul and Spain, which alill recognised the supremacy of Rome. 

12. In A. D. 472 the ambition of Ri::iiner was the cau^e of a 
civil war between bim and Antbemiua, in which the latter lost his 
life on the 11th of July. Ricimer took Rome by assault, and on 
the following day proclaimed Olybrius, a brother-in-law of Valen- 
tiuiaa III., emperor. This civil war lasted only three months, but 
Home suffered most geverely from famine, epidemics, conflagrations, 
murdere, and rapine. On the 20th of August of the same year, 
Ricimer died, and as there was no one ambitious enough lo seek to 
be invested with the purple, Gundobald, king of the Burgundians, 
oaused Glycerius, a brave general, to be proclaimed emperor at 
Ravenna, A. D. 473. The court of Constantinople, however, not 
recogaiaing him, conferred the dignity upon Julius Nepos, a pnnoe 
of Dalmatia, who, in the month of May a.d. 474, took his rival 
prisoner, aod made him bishop of Salona; but he in his turn wae 
dethroned, in a. d. 475, by Orestes, who revolted in Gaul, whither 
he had been sent to settle a peace with the Visigoths. Nepos fled 
into Dalmatia, and Orestes by the votes of the soldiers conferred 
the imperial dignity upon his son Romulus, who on account of his 
youth was sumamed Angustulus. 

13. The numerous bodies of Gertqan mercenaries and allies in 
Italy, among whom Heruli, Rngii, Soyrri, Turcilingi, and Goths 
are mentioned, were commanded by Odoacer, a chief of the Scyrri, 
and a man distinguished both for bodily strength and intelligence. 
When BomuIuB Auguatulns waa proclaimed emperor, the soldiers 
demanded as a reward for their services that a third of the land in 
Italy should be assigned to them as their property. As Orestes, 
who spoke in the name of his son, refused to grant their reqnest, all 
the German troops in Italy assembled under the banners of Odoacer ; 
they besieged Orestes in the strong fortress of Pavia, and having 
made him their prisoner, pal him to death, on the 28th of August, 
A. D. 476, at Plaoentia. Ravenna also fell into the hands of the 
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conqneTon, and the helpless Romnlas Angnetulu^ wLoee Ufa 
Odoacer epaied on account of his youth, resigned his dignity of his 
own accord. Hereupon Odoacer, accepting the title of King of 
Italy, offered to him by his soldiera, though he did not use it among 
the RomaDB, for whom it was not snited, sent an ambassador to the 
court of Constantinople,*intimating that Dome no longer required 
an emperor, and detnanding for himself the title of patrician and 
prefect of the di^ese of Italy. 

14. Thus ended the Roman empire of the West. Augnst«lus 
received a handsome annuity sad withdrew to an estate in Cam- 
pania, where be spent tbe remainder of his life in quiet retirement. 
All Italy fell into the hands of the German soldiers, and Odoacer 
reigned for a period of fourteen years, during which the un&rtnoate 
country gradually recovered from its previous sufferings. But in 
A. D. 489 the kingdom of Odoacer was conquered by Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, who in A. D. 600 was recognised by the 
emperor of the East and entered Rome in triumph. The eastern 
empire, where Marcianus had been succeeded by Leo I. (a. s. 
457-474) and Zeno (a. d. 474—491), continued its esistcnce for 
nearly a thousand years longer, but iia history is that of a corrupt 
and oontemptihle court, in which only a few noble characters shine 
forth among the crowd of imbecile voluptuaries and tyrants. 

15. During the last hundred years the state of the west and south 
of Europe, if we except Greece, had gradually become quite different 
from what is generally understood by the name ancient, for pagani^mn 
had given way to Christianity, and Rome had ceased to be mistress 
of the world. We cannot describe the changes which had been 

. wrought in that part of Europe better than by saying that it had 
been CkriKtianised and Germanited. The countries which Rome 
had ruled over during the previous five hundred years, and even 
Italy itself, had been invaded and conquered by barbarians of the 
Teutonic race, who established in Britain, Gaal, Spain, the sonth 
of Germany, Italy, and the north of Africa, new and independent 
kingdoms, and laid the foundation of an entirely new state of things. 
Those countries which had ezperienced all the blessings and all the 
curses of Roman civilisatiou, and had sunk with the empire into 
vice and wretchedness, were violently shaken and ravaged by the 
conquering barbarians, who in many instances destroyed almost 
every vestige of the ancient civilisation. But they could not destroy 
everything, for it is a law of history that, wherever a barbarous 
nation conquers a civilised people and rules over it, the barbarians 
gradually adopt the civilisation of the conquered, and become 
absorbed by them. Hence tbe Teutonic tribes in Gaul, Spain, 
and Italy soon became Romanised, adopting the language, customs, 
and laws of the conquered people; hence even at the present day 
these oouatries form the links which connect our modern eivillsv 
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rOLDBlONV 

Anpire, S])d £heir laff^ 
dominioD of Borne. _ But the' 
Teu^nio blood into the demor&liBed ud^ete pop«Istiofl of aouth- 
westem Eocope was the Ijeginningof theQV«generati^ This pro- 
ceeg was a slow one doringlkai^lHN^jbd^d t^Oi ^nl could not 
be dtherwus, bo long as the spiritu^ ^^H^KerjA^ by the ^ 

Kpac^ over 41- '^li'^S;Bt"^4^ept the humaJkAd in bondage. 
It ever aiDce thatrbobdage Sa^roken in the^^iHhth centurj, 
/ ths advance of civiligatioQ bBS.^en prodi^oos, and has at the • 
/ proeent day reached & point which Id many respects is mxuiit snpe- 
i nor to that of any country in the ancient world. VWe sbonld, bew-, 
I ever, learn mode&ty from the reflectro n tli«t y -imh the exaDrole of ^ 
I tl^e flBjcBta.Jwfe'g jit.'M manj centnries have beeuf^^oefore 
I modem Europe^bAediJl^|^[t^t^aL,gyuJ^j|^rtlrtiand any com- 
% ' parison with the wonderful civiliBatioa attained by many of the 
\ «Dclent na^oDiKtnore than two thousand years ago. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLK. 



IHB ISRAELITES. 



■l.C.4004 


CTMtton of Man. 


■ 8400 


The B«lngB. 


2000 


Abraham. 


1921 
1491 


iz^S"' 


14ei 


Death of Xoiei. 


1426 


De>tb of Joilina. 


1138-1096 


BuutuO, tho iMt of the Jndgo.. 


109S 


B«al, anointed king of lirael. 


lose 


Death of Banl, and Mcession of David. ■ 


lOlS 


Bolonum BQCCMdi David. 


1012 


CommencemeDt of the Temple. 


978 


Deuh of Solomon. fieToK at the Ten Tribeg 



EINODOH or JUDAH. 



RiNODou or I! 



irt. goourie hnlH, 



Jeoihu. 
J«rnHft1«d taken 



7B2-JJ1 1 
7)0-760 ; 



L H^pted, beaon they v 



Bee Auyf&ip. Brit, artloU Chrtnelt^, p. 



. wblle Qthen bring it doni to a. 
(433) 
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Ojnu, litet soDqaering Babyloa, allovi the J««i lo ntua to 

tlmx oonstrj. 
All PolesUae anbjeet to Penis. 
Bnilding of tbs secood Temple. 
Alexander the Qreat >t JerDialem, to whom Pil«iline ii aitfjeot 

BDtil bb dMth Id B.C. 323. 
Pmleitiae Bnbjeet to Syria, and from 301 to 303 (o (be kluga of 



ITO 


Jemwiem taken, .n^iu temple pollnled bv Antioohiu E^phui««. 
Jodai MuoabaatU freeB Judaea from the 6jTUni. 


lee 






.88-1*3 




113-136 


SimoD. 


WS-IOT 


John Hjnamm. 


lOfl 




lOft-TB 


Alexander Jannuus. 


J8-«S 


Queen Alexandra. 



Hjroanm IL 

ArietobulaB IL Diapnte betireen ArlRtobolna and Hyreanu d*> 

clded by Pompe; in tayour at the latter. 
HTraanna II. reatored. 
Harod ths Orrat. 
Birth of Jsraa Chritt 
PontiDs Pilate, govemoi of Jndaek. 

Jenu Chilit emoifled, 

Bleg«, ssptnie, and dsatnotion of TeniMlMa. 

CHINA. 

■.0. aS07 1 Hu. the flnt htetarieal dynutr. 

500 Cmfnoins (Eong-fa-tM), Chineae philoaopber and reformer. 
250 DeitnutLoa of Chineae liUratDre in Uia reign of Sbl-houg-tt, 
SOO I Death of 5hi-hoaug-U, and r«ataraUon of liUratiue. 



msiA. 

B^ioning of the historieal period. Orij^of the moat ancient parta 

of lh< TedUI. 
Origin of Bnddhivn. 
AlwuLder 0» theat in India. 
King Asooa promoUa finddbiam, whloh !< inlrodnoed alio into C*j- 

loD. Tibet, China, and other parta. 
King T!kramadltr>s P^ttom of Lteratun. g-"J"«, th* draaatia 

IRANIAN NATIONS. 



The A»7Tian mmu invades Bactria. 

ZoTOUter, the founder of the religioD of lifht. 

CTTTH labduea Bactrla. 

Alazuuler th« Qreat oonqaers Baotria. 

Baclria, an independent liingdom nnder AattoAw Ihaw 

King Enantidu eilcnda the Bhotrian emigre. 

Orerthrow of the Baotrian kingdom b; Uis SoTtUaat. 

Baotria beoomea a provinea of Hb^ Fanian taipln of tl 
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CBSOKOLOOIOAL TABLX. 



Media baoomct tabjaot to Aggjnio. 

< Ttae MedM Ihrow oET ths yoke of AnjrU. 

< DstMM. king of Uedia, baUt EsbaUn*, hii atpltiL 
: FhlMTtM perbhsi in a wir aguntt Auyiik. 

: CyaXMM graatl; eitendi hii empirg. 

) CyazUM 3e>Cro;s Kiuersh. 

I A(^*gM. TliB Uediau empin oTerlhiawD br >!>• Pi 



1 Cjma, Ibander of the Peniio msnarohj. 
' CroMOt, king of Lydia, gouqasi«d b; Cyrai. 

CjtIU oonqBera fi^jloo. 

Cjnu ia killed in a wax agsluat the Huaa|;«Ui 
I CEunllyHi taootedi Cjrus. 

" imbyiei conqnera Kgypt. 
aerdii rsTolta, and muntaii 



I himielf on the tluoiM oT Panla tof 



Daiini, aon of Hjitaspei, Is ohoasn king ol 



GOT nDSDoeeaifal eipedid< 

fiOO Rerolt of tbe loniaos. 

«e3 The Peraisna bis again masleta of all Awa Mioor. 

1S2 Mardoniaa' intasion of Europe (Ula. 

49D The Peruana defeal«d at Harathon. 

4S7 TnmrreaUoa of EgjpL \ 

ISS-4ea ZerxM. 

184 The BgyptisD inEaireotion qaelled. 

480 Xenea iaradei Enrope, but is defeated at Artemliitim and Salamii. 

479 HIa general Maidaniui defeated at Flataaae, and an the aanK day 
the Periiani defeated at Hjeale. 

4SS Aitabaan* reigni onlj aeren moDth*. 

teK4U ArtaiaiXM L (LoDgimaana). 

(tO-l&S BbtoK of Eg;pt under Inama. 

an ReTott of Sg;pt under Amjrtaena. 

42S XeiXM n. teigni only two montha. 

42} Sogdianw reigns aeren montha. 

S4-WS Dariu n. (Nolhua). 

41S A treatT between Sparta and Faraia ooncluded. 

408 CjruB the yonnger in Asia Minor aupporti Sparta. 

]tU-^9 AttaxtrxM n. (Mnemon. 

400 InaurrectioD and defMt of the king'a brother CjriU. 

BS6-391 AgeiilBus oarrlaB on the war agaiuat Peraia in Asia. 

119.338 Odini. Bagoua, the all-ponerfal euaneh. 

350 Phoenicia roTolte. 

850-347 Rerolt of Egypt ander Nectaneboa. 

IS8-S3B Atim. 

tS6-SSl Suiu in. (Codomannns). 

3U The Persians debated by Alexuder on Ik* Qranlau. 

S33 Battle of iHni. 

351 Battle of Qangamela, and and of 1^ Fentu tm^n. 

ASSYRIA. " 

e. 1930 1 Biinu, the fonnder of the Aaayrian emptre and of Klnvrali, n«- 

I oeeded by Semtramia and Ninyas. 

770 I Thnl makea eonqneats in weatern Aila. 

740 ^Isth-nieHl continnea the oouoneali. 
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OBKONOLOOIOAI. TABLE. 

BalmuiMiu takes BamsHik 

BemuolieTib penetnitea Into Egypt, bnt it nmnixeastaL 
Ajsubaddon. la hia reign tbe Aeiyrian ampirs begiaa to deelina. 
Sardanapalna. Under him Ninevah ia taken and dealTOjed b; 
Cyaxares, and ABBjria becomes a province of tlie MediaD 



BABTLOHIA, 

The earliest date Co vhich native traditioni aioend. 

BabonUMT shakea off the joke of Assyria, to which Babjlanii 

had been subject for more than 5D0 yean. 
Vabopolaisu assists Cyaiarei againat Aaeyria. 
HebaohadneiiBr, ion of Nabapolauai, ■ great mnqneror, leads Uu 

Jews oaptive bo Babylon. After him the empire deoaye. 
" king Faboiiedni, Babybn is oonqnered by Cytna. 



Revo: 



Babylon. 



Fhoenloift inbdiied by the Assyrie 

Gadel, a colony of Tyre, fonoded in Sp^a. 

CartLags, a oolony or Tyre, fannded in A&iw. 

Tyre besieged hy Neboehadneiiar. 

Phoenicia aubmiCa ia Peraia. 

Tyre taken and deatroyed by Aleiander the Qreal 

LYDIA. 



B.0.1S00 

716 

718-678 

B7B-629 
639-817 
61T-S80 

560-546 

&i6 < 



AgTon, first king o 
Candanlsi, the loe 
GygBS, Srst Jiing i 

phuD, and Ma^^aio. 
Ardys. The Cimmerinna and Treree 
Sadyattea, 



> Eeracleid dynasty. 

ig of that dynasty, mnrdered 

e Mermnad dynasty, conque! 



Alyattw ei 



lalys. 



us and Trerea, and extends his king- 

: raler. 

prisoner by Cyms, 



M, the mythical fonnder of the kingdom. 
Period of the eighteenth dyoaaty, the first that can be regarded as 

liistorical. BametM the Great. Egypt at the height of iti 

power. 
Period of the nineteeDth dynaaty. Egypt still prosperouB, bat 

iflerwards deoiinea. 
B«iuiaaherib invadea Egypt. 

id of the dodeoanhy, 
Faammetlohna ovortbrowa ttie dodecarchy, and become! sale king 

of EgypL 
Mho. Circumnavigation of Afriea. 
Necho conquers the Jews, and takes Jemsalem. 
Secha defeated by NebnchBdiietiar at Circesium. 



5S{MIT0 
570-526 



Apnea conqners 

C^'reneans. 
Amoaia. Egypt ia verj 
FaammenltaB. Egypt i 
First insniTTCtion agaii 



Phoenicia and Cypnia, but la, defeated bj tb« 
d by Cambyaea. 
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- OHBtMTOLOaiOAL TABLI. 



487 



o.4eO-4E5 

400 

SSOMT 



llT-81 



BMond nnlt of Egypt nnder Imww. 

Revolt DiHler AmfrtMiu. 

The last nrolt, noder Kestanebiii, 

Egjpt is moquersd b; Altxtwdw the OntL 

PMlsmj Sotsr, ttie aou of Lftgui. 

Ptolemy uiumes th« title of king. TTnder faim Bgjpt « pn( 

militar; and mBriUme tttte. Tbe Uaaeam. 
Ptolemy FhUtdelpbiu beiCowg all bie sera on the tnternkl ad- 

minlEitration. Egjfi nrj powerfiil. Htuietlio. The Bep- 

loagiDt^ 
DesUi of Ptolem; Soter. 
Ptolemy Eu^toe makee great oonqneiti io Aaio, bat tbe; are 

Ptolemy FMlopator. The Sgyptian empire be^na to deolins. 
Ptolemy ZpipluaH saooeedi at the age of Are, and man; of hli 

poiieBBioaa are Inatohed from him bj SjrU and HaoedoDla. 
FtoUmj muriei a Stiud princsH, whereby ths dupatea are 

lattlad. 
Ftolemy Fhilometor aaoeudi the tbrene aa an lihnt. He li 

gaided by his mother Cleopatra nnCil her death, a.O. ITS. 

llgypt ii almoat wholly dependent on Rome. 
Plolemy Enrgetea or Fhyacon, ia aaid to have been a pnpU of 

AliatarobDa ; irsa a moit omal tyranL 
Ptolemy Soter er Latbyma. Oreat eonfnaioii Id Egypt (Ptolemy 

Alexander, Cleepatra}. 
Cyreoe beeomei a Reman proylne*. 
Ptolemy Alexander. 
Ptolemy Dionyana or Anletea, IsaTsa behind fonr ehildrcn, one of 

whom ia the ealebrated Cleopatra. 
CleopalfB at lint nilea with bar brottiat Ptolemy, and, after 

■erenl Tiolaailadea, alone. 
Egypt beeomea a Roman provinoe. 





GREECE. 


IfOO-UOO 


Thehendeaseef Sieeee. 
ThewaragaiiirtTioy. 


U94.US4 


1130 


EaUbliahment of the Aoliut eoloBlSa In Ad*. 


U04 


Conqneil of Peloponneam by the Dorlana. 


1068 


Medon, firat arehon for life at Athene. 


900«>0 


The age of Homer and Katlod. 


884 




776 


Commencement of tbe era of the Olytt^adl. 


7S2 


Decennial arohons at Atbeni. 


748 


Rhegium in Italy fonnded. 


748-724 


The firat Keeaenian war. 


TSS 


Naioa in Sicily founded by TheoolM. 


731 


Syracaae, a Corinthian eolony, fowided by Arefaiaa. 


723 


Sybarie in Italy fonnded. 


708 




890 




MUWS 


ess 


Firat wwubI arohonj at Athens. 


«6S 






Cyreno recel. cs addiUonal coloniati th>m Oreaee, and duoiget Ui 


629 


Selinna in Sioily founded. 


es4 


Braes'* legialetion at Athena. 


S33-S13 


War between Lydia and Milelai. 


613 


Oykm'l oonapiracy at Athena. 


SM 


Solon reaoT^n Balamii for Athene. 
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OBBONOLOQICAX TABU. 

Husilia founded by Pbocuani. 

HegHclee and hi* partiuni buiiahed &am Atbeoi. 

The CriuMim or flrtt S&ored Vu. 

Bolon, aa u-oboa, refoima the ooaBlitaUon of Atbsne. 

Agrigeutum ronaded. 



Prthagoni, the philoeapt 
PuriltMtiu becamea tjran 



of Athene 
palled. 



Pberajdes of-S;roE, firet Sreak proee writer. 
Pieistrtitaa finsllf «atabtiBhed as Cjrent. 

XeDaphasea emigratea from Colophon to Elca, and foond* the 
Eleatio eohool of pbiloaopliy. 

FUU tntDi die*. 

Polycratei, tyrant of Samoa, mnrdered at Sardea. 

Conapirao; of Harmodiaa and Ariatogeiton agunet the Puis- 

tratlda. 
Ezpnlaion'-of the FUiitratida. Conatitational refarms b; CMt- 

Sjbatia deatroyed bj tbe Crotonlata. 

Cleiathenee retarni to Athena. War between Atbeni and Sparta 

and her allies. 
The Crotoniata riae againat the ariitoOTaoy and the Pjtha- 



Miletus taken by the Persian a. 

Complete (abjogatloii of the Aiiatio Oreekt. 

The Persian Kaffdonin* invades Europe. 

Seeond invaaion of Europe by the Peraiana, and battle ^ 

Karsthon. 
ArUtldei exiled by oatraciara. 
" '-- ' - Europe. Battle! of Thermopylae, Artemiiltutt, 



Battlea of Flataeae and Mjoale. 

Athens rebnilt, and ita barbonrs fbrtifled. 

The Oroek fleet oooquers Cypma and Byiastinm. 

FsTiod of the tQpTemuy of Athens. 

Cimon conqnera Eion and Soyroa. 

Convietion and death of Pauaaniaa, and flight of Tbemiatoclea tt 

Epims, and afterwarda to Persia. 
Death of Ari slides. 
Naioa conquered by tbe Atheniana. 
Ciman defeaU the Peraians on the EuTIIIBden. 
' — -'■ if Tb«soa. Ferioles enl«re on --■-"- ■^'- 



The third 



ECTO 



of In 
but faila. 



s Thasos. 

id. 

ma in Egypt, who i) 



uenoe of an earthquake. 
inpporied by the Atheniana, 



War belwe 



DtAth of Cimon at 



Athens and the Corinlbieiu with their all 
defeated at Taoagra. 
lata the Thebana at (Bnophyta. 
lav AEoenians gain poseeaaioD of Nau{)aetQB. 
Harder of Ephialtaa, Che friend of Pericles. 
ClmoD recalled torn exile. 
A trnee of Ave yean conclnded betneen Athena and S| 
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betneen the Delphiuii &ad Pbocians, the former being eup- 

lorted by Sparta, the tatter by Athens, 

i of Coroneia, in which Toluiidei the Atbenian is defeated. 
Reiolt of Euboea aad Megu-o. A tmoe for tUrt; JMM con~ 

eluded between Athena and Sparta. 
Admiulitratioa of Perioles. 

colony of Iburii founded in Ilaly h; AtheoiuiB and olbei 

QreekB. 
Bavalt of Bamo*. gophodes one of tiie generals. Samoi ia ro- 

ducad and ByBsntiuni conquered. 
Wu between Corinth and Coroyra ahont Zpidanmni. 
The Corinthians defeated in a naral action. 
Allianne between Atlieni and Coioyra. 
Battle uf gybota. Beginsing of the PelDpOiUie«iaD war. 
The Thebana Bttncli Flataeaa. The Hpartaas invade Attica, and 

Second invasion of Attica, irhicli is vlaited by tlie plains. Bais- 

Seath ot Peiielei. Siege of PJataeae. 

Third invaaion of Attica, Eevolt of Lesbos. 

Fourth inTaiion of Attica. Lesboa reduced by FaebM. Oleoa 

the demagogue. 
The Athenians are aueceeaful in Boeotia, Locris, Stolia, Sicily, 

and Italy. 
Fifth invasiao of Attica. PylDB token and fortiSed by the 

Athenians. Cteon lakes Spbacteria and the Spartans in tba 

island. 
Niclas takes Cythen 



Death of Braiidiu, and Cleon at Ani[ 
Peaoe of Biciaa concluded for fifty y 

sive alliaace between Athens a 

deracy. 

Alliance lietween Argos and Athens. AloibUdei. 
War between SparU and Argos. Battle of Mantineia, in which 

the Spartans are victorious. Alliance between Sparta and 

The alliance broken, and war renewed. 

Alcibiadea at ArgoB. Conquest of Keloi. Bgesta in Sicily 

soHoita the aliTof the Athenians. 
The great Sicilian eipeditioit. Mutilation of tlie Hermae. 

Alcibiades recalled. 
Siege of ayraoniO, which is relieved by Gylippuj, 
The Spartans establish tbcmeelves at Decelea in Attica. Fearful 

defeat of the Athenians iii Sicily. 
Alcibiades, with the Spartan fleet, on the coast of Asia. 
Oligarchy established at Atheni, but overthrown in the aame 

year. Battles of Cynossoma and Abydos. 
Aloibiades defeats the LscedoemaniaDS in Asia. 
The Athenians conqner Byiintinm. 
AloibiadM retnrns to At^snt. Lysander commands the Spartan 

aeeL Cyras the younger supports Sparta, 
The Atheniana defeated at Notion. Alcibiades withdraw! to 

Cbersonesns, and u aucceeded by Conoo. 
Battle ot Arglniuae. Miafortune of the Athenian generals. 
Battle of JGgosvatomi, in which the Athenians are defeated by 

Lysander. Biego and surrender of Athens. 
Lysander enters Athens. The Thirty Tyrants. 
Thrasybnlni delivers Athens Oom the tyranny of the Thirty. 
Restoration of the constitution. 
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OHROITOLOOIOAX TABLE. 



I Darerllidi 



■r in AaU mgibM Psrdiu 



tgg A 3SS Wftr batween Sparta and Elis. 

AgatUani beeomee king of Rparta. 
18 4 SS7 Cuiipinc; of Cipadon at SparUt. 

Agciiluii lakea Uie cammand in Aaift ag^it the Fanlaoa. 
AgeiUaas defeats tlie Fsniana. A coalitioii fbrined In Oreww 

■gaJDit Spaita. L;»nder killed at HiUiartoa. 
Tb< Corlnthiui or Boeotian wtx. 

Uut recallsd &om Asia. Deftala tfas BocoUas ooufedsratM 

Lt CoToneia. 

lara at Corinth. Kabnildlng of the wBlli of Athena by 

: AgeiilaoB repnleed b; Iphicratu. 

. Antaleidta negotiates with Peiaia for a ptaoe. 

I Setitli of Thruybiihu. 

' TphicrataB defesU tbe Spartani at Abides. 

Tbs Spartani takg SgiBt, and faarau Attlok. 

The peaoe of Aiit»ii.iii«. aooclndftd. 
' MaaUDOia deitrorcd h; (be gparUni. 
I The Olynthian war, 

1 Thsbae leized bj the BpkrUn FhoebtdM. Felopida« cscapn 
to Athens. 

Oljnthoa is eompelled le ntrrender to the Bpaitani. FelopUu 
liberates Tbebei. 
I nie Tbebait vu. The Spartam inrade BoiatU. 

The inraiioii of Boeotia repeated. 

The SpartsDB compelled to retreat ftom Boaotla. 

The EparUna defeated at Orchomenoa. 

Peaeo betneea Atfaene and Sparta, bat not of loDf daration. 

The gpartant are obliged to raise tba aieg« of Corapa. 

Battle ol lenotn, tn which the Spartana are totally defeated. 

Jason of Fherae aasaaainated. 

Flrat Invaiian of PeloponDeins bj Epaninonlai. Baitoratla 
E>f Veetania. 

SeaoDd inTaiion of Peloponneena. Pelopidaa taken priaoner by 

Aleiatider of Pberae. 
The Areadiana defeated b; the Spartani. 
Third inTaaion of PelaponneBna. 
War beCiteen An»dia and Ella. 
: FelopUu ll killed in Theasal;, but Alexander of Fherae forma 
an aUiance with Thebec. 
FoDrth inraeion of Feloponoeana. Battle of 1fant4iit<. Death 
of Bpaminondae. 
. general peaoe conclnded. Death of Ageillane. 
mphipolia falla into the handi of the Oljathiana. 
' AeeeBsEon of FhiUp of Haoedonia. 

oial war between Athena and her alHea, at the aloie of wUeh 

Athena losea moat of her alliea. 
aied war against the Phociana. 
Defeat of the Phocians at Neon. War of SparU againrt Heffdo- 
polis. Ol^nthoa allies itself with Athene, 
le Phociana eonpel Philip to retam to Hntedonia. Ttirt 

Philippic of Demosthenee. 
le Phocians carry on Ihe war in Boootta. 
. jnthoa and other Thraoian towna are taken by Philip, 
i The Boeotiana defeated by the PhociaDa at Coronda. Brt O* 
Phooiana anhmit, and their towni are deatroyed, 
Philip oonliDne* bii eonqneate. 
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Murder of Philip, 
Rise of the Greeks a|;&inBt M 
Alexander leti out for AiU. 
Agu, king of Spnrta, forms 



oufederiuc; sgunit Msoedoaik 



Agis defeat* 


d by Antipate 


near Megalopolis. 






rders (he eii! 


J to be recalled in tb 




Greeee 


Hanwlni i» 




a eiilad. 


AlesMider die* alBabjIo 


. Fresh rsvoU of A 




Bktlle. of 




tbeiies. 








Polyepetoh 




e independence of Gr 




Adminiitn 


.on of Athena 


by Demetrius Phaiere 




Atbens aub 


mita to Ciissan 


er. Death of Phocio 




Thebes rsb 


ilt by comma 






GreeM dec 


Bred free bj A 


ntigoaus and Ptolemy 




Plolemy m 


Us himself m 


aster of several parts 


of Greece. 


Oenewlpe, 


(OB J the jndep 




ranteed. 



Demetrius retnros to Gieeee againsC Cassander, oho had made 
attempts npon Athene, 
ittius, after the battle of Ipsus, ia refused admission into 



A then 
AUiens' i 



Whim, 



f freedom during the brief reign of Pyrrlint. 

uemocnares returns frum exile, and undetlakes the adminla- 

tration of Athens. 
Beginnings of the AehaOMl leagoe. Celts in Greece. 
The CelU routed at DelpbL 
Eitension of the Achaean league. 

Athens besieged, and obliged to surrender to AoligoDui Oonatoi. 
Flourishing period of the Achaean league. AratiU strategus. 
Agil IV., king of SparU, attempts reforms. 
The Macedonian garrison driven from Acrocoriuthna. 
Agis IV. murdered. 

Cleomenss III. and bis reforms at Sparta. 
Athens freed from the Macedonian garrison. 
AratuE strategus for tha eleventh time. Cleoocenea at war witli 

the Achaean league. 
The Achaeane geek the aid of Macedonia aguiut Spartk. 
Ant! genus Doson in Peloponoceua. 
Cleomenes takes Megalopolis, and invades Argolis. 
Battle at Bellaaia. The Spartsns utterly defeated, and SpartM 

taken. Cleomenes flees to Egypt. 
Cleomenes kills himself. lycurgna sole king of Sparta. 
Soeial WM between the Achaean and «tolian leagues. 
Philip V. invades ^ffitolia, and the ^tolians invade Acbaia. 



Philip defeats Lycurgus. 



awn to Italy, be conoludes pea* 
)f PbUip. 



'•ritll 



Aratoi poisaned by 
The ,£toliana concluae a treaty wi 
]Ia«haiiida*, tyrant of Sparta. 
The ^Stolians defeated by Philip. Philoposmi 



Saath of Lyenrgui. 
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if satM kt nernuvTlM. 
Ih« ^MliKBS 4Dd KomaM. 



ser-SH 

8H-3SB 
StB-33B 



of Cyn«M«pluLlM. 

.linu proelatnu the laABpMduu* of Stmn. 

Hsbii, tyrant of SparU, u eompclled to fnbmit to > pMea dictated 

by ^amininiu. 
War between Nabia and tbs Aebaeanc 
Nabie defeitled b; PhUaposmeD, and killed by lh« i 
The Aehftean leagia embraceii all Pelo 
lione loviM Antioehns, king al Syria. 

Thft AtoUMU and Aiiti«cliiu dafaar ' 

A tnioe of ail monthe batneen 

War recommenced, aod tbe XtoUui waltiaimBf bzoksn np. 

War between Sparta and the Aohaeana. Spartk canqverad, and 
ite ancieat eonetitntion abolished by Philopoemen. 

Masienia revolta from the Achaean leagne. Philopoemen pot to 
death. 

Sparta rcooTered by the Aehaaui league. 

Battle of Pjrdiw. End of the kingdom of 

0ns thouaand Acbaaan hoitagei, looln^ng PolyUni, lent to 
lUly. 

Atheaian ambaaeodors at Rome. 

Belom of the SDiriiitig Adiaean hoatagea ftvn Italy. 

Th« Achseani dpelara wHr anlnit Bom*. The atntegoa 

Battle of LeooopBtra. Corintli daatroyed by Hsnunln*. The 

Aohaean oonfedertwy broken Dp. Greece labject to Rome. 
Athena bealeged, taken, and plundered by Sulla. 

MACEDONIA. 
CuttBau, tbe alleged founder of the Macedonian dyoaaly. 
Anshelaiil, the first great king. 
Oroftaa, a miaor, under Ihe guardianahlp af Aeropai, who nmrpa 

the throne, and ii lacoeeded by hii ion. 
Paniuiiiu, aaaaasinated by Amyutaa. 
Amyntaa IL lesTes behind him three loni, AUzandcr, Paiffieau, 

and PhUip. 
Alexander ia mnrdered by a unrper, Ptolemy AloriUa. 
Ptolemy Aloiital, the uanrpsr, ia aaaaaainalad by Perdlaoaa. 
Peidioeas ia killed in a nar againit the Iliyriani. 
FMUp UL, aon of Amyntaa IL, and lUher of Alexander the 

Ureat. 
Philip ii Bucceasfnl agajnat the Ulyriani, and lnt«rfai«i with tha 

Greek toirna in Thraee. 
Birth Of Alezander. Philip Interfrrea in the affaJri of Tbeiaaly. 
Philip takei part in (he Sacred War against the Phoeiine; bnt 

being repulsed at Thermopylae, retnrna to Maoedonia. 
Philip attacka Oljathos. 
Oiynthoa and other Thracian towna are conquered. 



PhUip m 
"hilipb. 






n niyricnm and Thraea. 
, and Byaa: *■ 



Is obliged by Fhooion tc raise the aiege. 

War agalnet Amphieaa, in which Pbillp is mads i 

chief by tha Ampbictioni. JlmtOe of ChaanneU. Feac* 

with Atheni and Thebes. 
Philip aaaaaai Dated at ^geae. 
Alexander tlie Great. 
Eipedlilona agtioat the Triballl, Gelae, and Illyrians. BsToIt of 

Greek atatea. DealraeUoo of Thebai. 
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OHBONOLOfllOAL TABU. 

ta mt for Ari^ OaKle on tha Qrulmu. 



I of Ibii 



Aleioader t&ku Tjrs. GgTpt nibmila to him, and ha plan* th« 
baildiog of AleiandrUk. 

Botlto of Qaugunelii. 
I Alemnder lakea Eobstuia. DoriiM murdereiL 
i Alexander maiohN mtoh Ihe Pinpunlgaa, and ^« riran On* 



Aleik 



nod Ju 



a India. 



T>ef«l 



llRoiB 

of Pomi 



i Aleianiler tetaroa throagh ths QedroeiaD denrt. NHrahu, 
with tfa« Se«t, sdli from the Indna to the Ptrsiao gnlf. 

.eiandai in Peraia aaaumea the euBtomi of eut«r[ ' '- 

Dtin; among Alextmder'a troopi. Philolaa put to 



leapaCa. 
eath. All 



Perdiouu, regent of the empire, mnrdered, and 4ho em^t* diMtl- 

bnted anew. 
Death of AntipatM : is anoceeded br PolripcmlunL 
Caeaaoder. Autipaler'a eon, eaoiei Olrmpiu io be pat ts dealli, 

ahe haxing mnrdarad Arrhidaena and Bnrjdice in B.C. 31T. 
Crnterns, taken priBoner b; Aniigonua. diea in ■ dungeon. 
SlG-311 Wu of Ptolemf , Selencaa, LjBimaohoi, and Caiaandar, ag^nat 

S16-S96 Casaandar, at fint regent, then king of Maoedonia. 

Seleneus estabUahes bimaelt In tbe Eaat. Era of the Selaneidas. 
Harder of Roxana and her aon Alexander b; Guaaoder. General 

peace among the anceeaaari of Alexander. 
MnrdeT of Bereine and her aon Heracles. 
Cauuder cornea to lerma Willi Ftolemr. 
Ptolemy defeated in Cyprus. Antigoniu and hia son Demetrlni 

aaeume the title of king, and their eianiple is fallowed bj 

the ethera. 
Ue of Ipiua. Macedonia, Thrace, Bjrla, and Egjpt rceognised 

. Philip IT, CItU war in Maeedonla. 
Demetrltu Polioroatet uaurpi the tbrone. . 

dethroned b; PJiTliiu, who reigns orer Hacedonia 
yea moDthi. 
. Lyailnachna expels Pyrrhaa, and beeomea king of Masedonia. 
DemeDina Poliorcetee diea as a prisoner of Selenoni. 
Lyaimachas alain in batUe againat Seleaena. 

I Pt«Um7 Gerannni, 
InTaalon of Maeedonla by the Celta. 
ABUgoniii Gonataf. 

PjirnuB again king of Haeedonia. 
AatlgonM Ooaatat again king of Macedonia. 
War againat Athens, which in the end aurrenden, and tMfdTM % 
Macedonian garriaon. 

Demetrliu □. 

AnU^niu Sown reigna aa guardian ol Pbilip, tha son of Oa. 

Aotigonaa Doson, sailed Ic the asaiitance of the Acbaeana againit 

Sparta, enters Peloponneans. 
Battle of Bellasia. Antigonai takes Spaila. 
Death of AntJgonua Doeon, 
I Philip T. 

MiiBl war in Greeoe, in whleh Pbilip anpporta tha AobaaaDI 
ag^nit the ^(cliana. 
Pbilip eondudai a treaty with Haonibal ag^nat Bom*. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

i Tirat war with BsmB i:Brele)Bl7 eoddDeted 

_ . e bentern Philip tnd the ^wtiuiB. 
' Seoond VftT with Some. 

p defeated b; FlamininoB in ths battle of C^noiaephalae. 

e between Roma sad M aieditnia raUfied, and Qroeoe deolued 



le of Pjdna, in wbieh Peranu ia def^ted by L. Emilia 
Paului. 
I AiLdrismu, a pretender under the name of Philip, rajtes himielf 
to the thruna ot Macedonia. 
Andriicni defeal«d b; CoecilinB Helellni. Hacedonia A Boduu 



SYKIA. 
I Saltneiu BlMtar, fonnder of the Sjrian eminre. 



Antioohns Theoi. Wbj* againit EgjpL 

id&tion of the Parthian empirs b; Ai 

igni CallinionB. A part of his kii 
Ptolemj Euergetei of Egypt. War 
Antiuehus Hiersx, who i> defeated. I 



tbe Celta in Alia 
mnrdered b; fail 
«>. Baotria alia 



Belevoui Cerannni, ai 



imbenile tnler, mnidered by hia awn 
Dd Paleitine an 



Aatioohm in., the QiMt 

Antiochne ia dereated at Qua, and Phoenii^ ai 
ceded to Egypt 
le usurper Achsena defeated. 

ar with Partbia and BscCria, the independsDee of which ia 
flonlly recognised. 
ADtioehus croeeea oier into Europe, and, conquers the Tfaiaidan 

Chersonenia. 
Hannibal goea to ADtioobna. 

' itioobaa invadea Qreece by the deaire of the j&toliana. 
itioobua, defeated in the battle of Tbennopylae, qnita Earope. 
itiocbuB defeated by tbe Scipioa in the batUe of Hagneda. 
AU Asia west of Mount Taums is lost, and the power of 
Syria broken. 
leQciu Fhilopator. The decay of the empire cootjones. 
itiocbuB EpiphanOB, is forced by tbo Romaiu to abudon 

Egypt. 
itiochnB EupBlor. 
imetrins Soler. 
Alexander Bala. . 

Demetrius Nieator (Antiochui Trypbo). 
' "ochue Sidetea (Demetriua Nicator, again). 



Antiochna Grynna (Antiochaa Cysieei 
"-'-ucus VI. {AnUochne Boeebes, : 
AntiocbuB Eplphanea, Antiocbns 

I Tigranea, king of Armenia. 

I AnUochuB AsiuticDB. 
Syria beccmea a Baman proTlnae. 



IB). 
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S1T-28& 



CABTHAGra AND BICILT. 

I of Cartliu«. 
BrraonsB touDded b; tbe Corintbiui ArobUa. 
Mklcbus conqaers part of Sldlj, bat is DDsnooeeeftil *8aUiat 

Sudisis. 
Tre&t; of oomniBTee bitween CkrUiage aad Boim. SBrdiaU 

Tbe Cartha^iians defeated at HinMn b; (bs Qreeka. 
" ewBd ftltempU of the Cftrtliaglnians apon Sicily. 

ewsl of tb* oommwoial tna^ betweau Bom« and Gar- 

tlugs. 

ind raDewal of tbe anoisnt oommsnial tTMtj with Bomo< 
J>efen>ive alliBDee between Rome aad Cartbage. 
DionyiiiU the oUer, tTrant of Sjnwuae. Tbe wit with Cu- 

Uioge is renewed, and Carthage i> in the eod successful. 
Dianjiiiu the jooBgar is bard preeied b; tbe Carthaginlana 

tovuds tlie end of his rule. 
Timoleon oheokg tbe Carthaginiuia. Af}«T him e;racuse an 

oligarchy, until the time of Agathocles. 
AnUlOOle), tyrant of Syracuse. 
The Carthagbiaoa beeiage eyiacnse, while Agatbodea attack! 

Agalhoeles iuTitea Ophelias of Cyrene to Join him against Car- 






The Hamertinea take possession of Messene. 

PjrThni arriv« in ^ilj to asaiat the Qreeki agaii 

OaTtfaaginlBDS and Mamertines. 
Hiero elected general by tbe SyrBOasftQS. 
Hiaro obtAiaa the title of king. 

The Uaraertinea ally Ihemeel 

nnt war of Cutiiaga uoiaM Bome. 
Uiero concludes peace with Rome. 

SiciW, eraonlAted by the CwtTiaglntaiHi, hsoomea tha flnt 
Bonun proTiiiee, 

War of Caitbuge againgt her revolted marcenariei. 

Carlbage loses Sardinia and Corsica. 

Hamiloar dies in Spain. 

Eiedrabal is asBasBinatad in 8p^, and auceeeded by the great 

Eumibol. 
Hannibal besieges and destroyB S^nnCam. 

Seoond war of Carthage againit Bome. 

Death of Hiero, who ia succeeded by Hleranymaa. 

Murder of Hierocymns, after which Hippocrates and Epieyde* 

Join the Carthaginians. 
OaptBW of flyracnBB by K. Maroellna. The saslern portion 

of Sicily also becomes part of tbe Reman province. 
Death of Hannibal. 

Third and Uit war betveen Gartli^e and Bome. 
Carthage taken and destrojed. lu tenitory a Roman province. 
Firat lorvile war in Sicily. 
Seeoud aervile war in Simly. 

ROHB. 
■.a TG3 I Foundation of Bome. 
TiS-TlS I Bomnlw. Political insUtnUona. 
710-672 Hnaut FompUini. Religiona jnaUtutions. 
67S440 TdIIm HoatUinB. War agunat Alba. The Hoiatli and CnriatlL 
I Alba tonga deitrayed. Be^iuDgs of the plob*. 
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qneet of tha LaUtn. Oiti» boilL 
TsTquinlai Friiool, attempti refoimB, bat in thwarted. 



ServinJ Tnlliul, Organiai 



plabeian order b; the oon- 

), bat IB thwarted. 
>t tba pleba, and reformi of (h* 



nith PorKOnft. 

with tbe Latins. 
I. LarciuB, first dictator. 
I Battle of Lake BegiUni, in which the Latini are lafbatad. 
Ceatb of TuqaiQiuB Superbui. Iniumction of the pl«b». 
Beoeiiion of the plain to tbe Jfont Sartr, 
'---' ' -' '''0 tiibimei of th»plgb«. The fdilea. Leagoe 



of Ep. CuBioe witb tl 
!_, ..__.. p the VolBcii 



agun 



t&eme. 



: League of Bp. CasBJUB with tba Heicioana. Fint aUmpt at M 

ftgruriaa law. 

< 8p. CauiuB put to death, and hit agruiBn law is diBregarded. 



The t 



e Puhliliog Volero 
e C. TerantiUus 



. demi 



reral UwB to pn>lMt Ihe 
reviaion of tha 



Tbe diotatcr L. Qainclina Cinciniiataa defeats the £qniaiu. 
Tbe number of tribuoes of tbe pleba is tnoreaood to tan. 
The bill of Tereatillag Area la at length earned. 
. The ftrat dMemTirste. 
I The aMond decemTirate. Lawa of the Twelve Tablea. 

SeeeBBion of tbe pleba (o the Jfotw iSa«r. Depoaitien of the 
deeemrirB. Laws of Valerias and Eoralina. 
>e txibuae Caauleius cairiee a law estAbliahiDg the mnns^'iui • 
between patriciane and plebeians. 
Inatitntion of the eeniorablp. 
Famine at Rome. Sp. Maeliua aesiate the poor. 
Sp. Haeliui murdered b; Serviliua Ahala. 









I Gapttira of Teii b; Camillua after a aiege of ten jmrt. 
''-Lmillni goee into exile. Tbe Qauli beaiege Clnaium. 
tttle of the AUU. Borne taken and dMtnrBd bj ths 
Oaoli. 
U. ManliuB GapitolioDi coademnad to death. 
lO Pomptina digtriet aseigned to the plebeiana. 
. Licinlui 8tala and L. Seilina bring forward their regatieoa. 
' The Licinian rogation! are paiaed after a atrniKlB of nearlj 

1 L. Seitina, the firat plabolan esnanL Piiat appointment of a 

. T. Uaoliaa Torqnatas defeats a gigantio Qanl on the Allia. 
I Tho &rat plebeian dictator, C. Kaxetni AntilDi. 

Tha flxat plebeian eenaor. 
I H. ValeriDB Corvne alajs a aallio chief b; the aid of a raTan. 

Firit war againit the Sanmitea. 
. War against tbe Latins. Self-aaoriflee of P. Dedna. 
I The lawa of Q. Fablilini Fhilo. 

Pinal mlungation of Latium. 
' Tba &nt plebeian praetor. 

FonndMion of tbe oolon? of Pregetlaa. 
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Beoond wax tgalnit the Sunnltet. 

Laceria ia ApglU conquered by the Romi 
Dsfeat it Vba Bomam Mt Gftndiiuii. 

BBveral Tictories. 
War declared agaii 
Sreat success of th 
The Appiai 



Attervard* thej gain 



Thei 



with 11 






B breaks c 



The Etnucai 
. Tha Samnib 
Hemicai 
The Saomilss, defeated at BoTianum, 
Hie, bm are completely orasbed. 
le eolleges of angurs aod puntiffa t 
by ttae Ognln^n law. 
' n>M war agaiiut the Samiutsi. '. 

The Boman 



defeatj the Samaitaa. 
dlreetioDS. Sabjagatien of th« 

- pease. The ^qniani 

opeD to the pleheianj 

ruBcani and Umbriani 

all Lacsnla. Victory of the Romaiia at 



> the 






SDbJiigatlon of the Senouci and 



The Bomang reliere Thurii, which fs besieged by th* Lneaniuia. 

PtttIiiu, king of Epirue, tsndi in Italy. 

The RomaDS defeated by Fjrrbtii near Ueraaleia. 

The RaiosDB again defeated by PyrrhuB at Asculum. 

le bettteea the Romans and PyrrbuB, nho goes to Bicily. ' 

, has relnras to Italy. 
Fyirlmi, defeated at BenaTentnm, absndonj Italy, 
"mbasay of Ftolemy Philadelphus U> Rome. 

11 soatbem Italy Bnbmite to Roue. 

.hegium also ia recovered by the Romeni. 
Fanrth and, Utt war ag^nit th* Eamnltet, lasld only one 



with the Han 



The Bomana ally tt 
with Hiero. 
, The flnt Pnnlo war. 

Agrigentum beiieged aod taken by the Ron 
C. DailinB defeats the Carthaginians off Mylae 



t of Heaaene. 



The Carthaginian I 
who Baila will 

Saceesa of Regot 
Xanthippus ■ 



defeated off Eenom 



lioUy. 

ua by H. Atilini RegDlDi, 



ind Fanormaa taken. 



B defeat 



Defeat 



LT Panormog. Regulns i< 
I of Lilybaenm. 

immand of the Carthaginiana. 



if Appio. Clao 

IT undertakea 

The Romans bnlld a new fleet. 

C. LntaUiu Citallus defeale the Caitbaginlina off the Sgttea 

Ininlae. Peace with Carthage. Sitily.the flnt Bunan 

pminoa. 

Sardinia and Coraiea are taken From Carthage. 

War againBt the Illyrian pirates. Agrarian law of C. FUminio*. 

Death of Hamiloar in Ef ain : he is ancoeeded by HaadrnhaL 
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Pe&ee irftfa the Illfriuii. 

Tbe Qanls ioirade Etnirla. 

Tbe Qtula defeated in tbe bitttle of TelunoD. 

ReducUon of the Boil 

C. Flaa ■ .... 



[. CUudiuB Marcellns, 



.0 Afcie 



tie of Claitidinm, bring! Ib« 

AisssBiDalioii of Hasdiabm], who ia lucceeded b; HtnnUMil. 
I Second war Hgaisat tfas nijriuiB, who are ODnqnored by L. 
^railioi Paulas. Capture of Sagnntam. 

I The Komsns defeated on the XiBULU and the Tnbia. Cu. 

CorBelLue Scipio goes to Spam. 
Defeat of the KomaoB on Lake TTMuneniiJ. 
I Tbe BomaDB defeated at CuLSOS. 
< Lo»ea of Haanibal at Sola and BeneTODtnm. Sfneme rcTolli 

from Rome. Treat; of Hannibal vith Philip of HaoedonU. 
I Tint mz agalut Macedonia. 

I Siege and esptaie of SpraooM b; M. Claadina Maioslliia. 
1 The tvo ScipioB alain in battle in Spain. 
. The Romani oonqner Capon. P. Coroelioa Beipio goes ttt 

I Solpio takaa CarUiago Nora in Spidn. 

I Tarentam reeoiered by tbe Aomaaa. Haedrabal defutod at 

Beeoala. 
I Eudrubftl goee to IUI7, bnt ia defeated and ilain ea the Ue- 

> P. Comelii' 

1 Solpio croa 
1 SypLai lal 
! Hannibal, recalled to Africa, is defeated in the bittle of Zama. 

Peace vith Carthage raUGed at Rome. 
r Seoond war againit Xaeedonia. 
I War agsinat the Liguriaoa, Inanbriana, and Boiaua. 
I T. Qainctiua Flamininaa undert^ea the war against MaoedonU. 
' PbUip defeated in tbe battle of CjnoacephalM. Peao* betweca 

Macedonia and Rome. 
I FlamiDiDua prodaima the independence of Greeea. 
! AutiochuE, inilted by the ^toliana, ttatets over into Bnrope. 
L AntioehuB and the ^lolians defeated at Ihermopjlae. 
I Jj. Comelina Soipio oroeiee over inio Atii, and defeat! Aniioaha! 

in tlu battle of ICagSMla. Pease oondaded. 
) Peace with AnUoobue laUfied at Rome. 

I Dwitli of Eannlbal. 

( Tar in Spain brought to a oloie bj Tib. Sempronina QracDhiu. 

I Third and iMt Kaosdoniaii war. 

I Battle of Ffdno, in which Peraeoa ia defeated. One thonaand 

Aohaeaos scot lo Italj. 

) Qreek philosophers expelled iVom Rome. 

I The lurriving Acbacana return to Greece. 

I Andriscus, a pretender to tbe throne of HacedoBla. . 

) Th« third and lut Ponio war. 

1 Andriaons ia defeated and alain bj Q. Caedliiu Hetelloa. 

) War in Spain. Viriathus. 

I War againat tbe Aohaeana. 

I SeatrnetioB of Corintli, and anbjngatiDn of Oreece. Captua 

and dMtnutlon. of Caitliue. 

I Tar against the Celtiberiana in Bpa 

I Peace with Ylrlatbns. 

I Viriathns murdered bj hired as 

I The Oabinian law, oidainiog Tote b; ballot at the el 
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Sarrile war in Sicily. 

Numantia taken and destrojed. Attains of Pergamus diei, bs- 

qu^atbing bis kingdom to tb« Bomaa people. TribuiMbip 

of Tib. Bamproiuiu GracdhnB: ie murdered. 
ar Bguntt Arialooieus, wbo claiined Ibe kingdom o[ Per- 



Bt Jugartha. 



Murder of C. &rncctnte, and civil bluodahed at Rome. 
: and Teutonea begin their migration weitwa 

i The Jagmthiiie war. 

' q. Caecillue MelelluB undertakes 

r>t eaniDlship of C. Marina, who encceeda Metellne in Africk. 

: JugnrUia taken priaooer b^ L. Comeliiu Sulla. Birtli of Oaero. 

" 'is codbuI. and appointed to coodnet lAe war aagajoat U14 

Jimbti aad Teatonea. 
The 



rom Spain, 



and are Joined In Gonl bj the 
StztUe, in whieb (be Tantene* 



Tfae Cimbri defeated in (be Campi BandiL 
",. Marina conenl for tbe aiith time. Tbe sedltloua tribane, L. 
Apuleiua gatarninus, and bis party besieged in the Capitol, 



;, M. Liii 

le ItsilBD 



sllies, bu('i 



'mpli to confer the Eranohii* 



The ti 
"1 
I Tlift Sooial or Xarsio war. 
I Tbe Lei Jnlia confers tbe franebise OD (be Latloi. 

truecans and Umbriaus obtaJn the fVaochiae. End of (h« 
)cial War. 

: Fint war •gaiuitmUiridatN. Civil war be(weeii ICariiu and 
Snlla. MariuB fleea to Africa, 
arias retums to Borne, Bcenes of horror at Rome, 
ege and eaptare of Atheni b; Bulla. Uarias dies in his seveDth 

Peace oondude'd with Mithiidatei. 

Sulla returna to Ital;, and ii BuccesBfiil against hla opponenta. 

Beoond. wax sg ainat Hithiidatu. 

" pture of Praeneate. Yonng- Marina killa bimaelf. Battle a( 
tbe Colliae gate. Q. Seruriua goea to Spaio. Sulla anl«rt 
Rome, firm proaoripdon. SlUla dlotBtOt. Folitioal and 

11a la;B down hia dicta(orabip, and witbi 
I War agaiuat Bortorina. 
I Death of SnUa. CommeceeineDt of tbe w 
I Third war against Htthiidatea. 

" ' ' Hies himself with MithiidalM of Pantiu. 
r in Italy. SpartaouB. 



Iraws to Puteoli. 
IT ag^nat the piralM. 






Mithrid 



It Osca. 

Theelavee defeaUd by M. tieinina Craaeul. 
I Cn. Fomper eoninl. The political reforms of Sulla abollahed. 

LocDlluB defeats Tigranea and Mithrida(ea at TigraDbceita. 
' Cn. Fompej nndortafaei the war tgainjt tlM joratss. Laonilui 

recalled. 
I Cn. Famp«7 obtalnt the Mmmand agalntt KiUiridate*. 
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Cn. Pampe; puTanes Milliiidatei Into Albania aod Ibeita. J 

GmjBW IB cnrule atdile, Bud puts himself at tlia head of tha 

popular partj, 
Mithridatei, being conipiTed sgainat by hii dwn lOU, taku pcaiou. 

Coiunltliip of Cioflio, CatUiuuimn oonipiru j. 
Cn. Pompey retnros to Italj. 

CaeiBT ea propTMtor in Spain. F. dodinft. I 

J. Cseiu ODiunl. 
T. Clodim tribune. Cicwo goeg into exile. Caeur promada to 

Qaul. 
Cieero racalled. 
Caeaar raoeivea tbe adminiitratloD of Gaul for fira jtm mora. 

He orOBBes the Bfaine, and invadai BrltMiL 
Caeaar InradcB Britain a Beoond time. Death of Julia, Caaiar'l 

dangbtar. 



Caesar lotarna 1« 
maaBDrei aga 
Caesar Ib called nnoa to disband his army. 

Caeaar «iomm ue Bnbioon. Pompey ■ 

Italy. Caesar in Spijn. On his 
dictator. 
Caoiar eonial. Battle of Fhafialiu. 



Qanl. Clandiaa Uaroelloa proposes 



Cae«ar defeal 

Battla of Thapini, : 



I of Ponti 



rer into Afrioa. 
and goes to Spun 



Battle of Xnnda: the Pompeiuis defeated. 
Caesar mnrderad. 

een Octavai 
Death of Cioero. 



War with the Parihiaoi 



BeikPompaiaidereuted in the battle of Hjlae. Lepidus deposed. 

Antony sustains great losa agabit the Parthiaoa. 
Antony conquers Armenia, and girea it to Cleopatra. 
War declared against the qneen of Egjpt. 

Battle of AoUun. 

Death of Antony and Cleopatra. 



oRomi 



Oo 






Tialoo of the proY 


mces. AagDBtua goes Ic Spain. 


War against the Alpin 


e tribes. 




gnstua rotoma from 


Sp-i"-. , .. 




gustuj oblaioa the 










e Cantabri flnally a 


ubdued by Agrippa. 




guBtu. in Qaul, to 


roteot iti eastern frontier!. 


D 


ath of Lepidm and 


Agrippa. 


D 


-UBUB has the eomm 


nd agalnat the Oeraaiia. 


Ti 


beriaa succeeds Dni 


us against the Qermaoa. 


D 


nitiua Ahenobarbu 


takes the oommand aninat tha Seim 


Birtu of Jeani Chiiat 
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returns to Borne froin tbe Eut. War >j 

120-131 Hadrian truvela througli the pcuviiKies of tba empii 
131-136 War agHiu.'t (ht Jevs. 

138-161 RdgD of AntODini Pini. Peace tbrougboat the ei 
161-lSO Reign of M. AnreUns. 

~ ~ ~ L. Verus fom lo tbe East against the Parthiani. 
Peace coiK-luded nith tbe Partbians. 

the Harcomanni and Qundu 



■f L. Ver 
Peace with tbe Mar 
in (be Eaet. 
newal of the war 
Reign , - - 



. ReTDit of AiidiosCi 



The rebel Clodii 



ainH (he Caledgn 
II recniled from BrHun, end put to 
if Pertinaz laeta onl; three montb 
— PuMbaees ll 



ended b; his BiBter Lncilla. 



I imperial dignitj, bot 



D Sjria, ii defeated. 



wall between tbe T^ne and Solwaj completed. 
;n of Caracalla und Geta. 
I u: ordered by GurBeoila, 
' CSTMoUft reigns alone. 
U GauL 

ermany, but pnrchases peace, 
ileiandria in Egypt. 

Purcbasee peaee of the Partbiai 
Leign of EUgabalni. 
Reign of Alsxander SeTsrni. 

" ■ impire of tie Sassai 



Clpiai 



la of tt 



tof P 



dbytl 



soldier) 



He proceeds la Oaul, to protect It against tbe German 

Reign of HazuninnB : is snceessfUl against the Qermi 

1 Oordian and hin son proclaimed emperors by the seoai 

: HBJdmiu and BoIbinilB msde emperors by the sena 

ink of Caesar. 






_n of Gordian HI. 
Qordian murries tbe daughter of Miaitheufi, and sets out agwnst 

Sapor I„ king of Persia. 
Rei^u of Philippni. Makes peace with the Persians. 
I Lndi 9aeonlarsB at Rome. 
teigB uf Seoini. 

Tbe Qotbs cross tbe Dannbe and invade Tbracs. 
of OalliU' Trebonianns. 

of Hostiiianus by tbe pUgne, wbloh rages for Hftoen yean. 
or in Uoesia, hut is mnrdered after 



TolBTian a: 



of foui 



Tbe barbarians inrade the 
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SaaoenM mi kgadnst the Fnnka. 

TklerUn eeU out ftgwast the Perduu. Poatumiu aeci hlmaelf np 

u emperor in Osal. 
Valerian taken pri(oner by th* Peniiun. 
Oallienik* sole emperor. Period of As Thittj T;nuitt. 
MHariaiina uaamoB the purple. 

Odenalhne of Paloijra reoogniaed a> an indepaadent aorerelgn. 
Odeuatbus is slun, aod aasoeeded b; hii wife Zenobii. letricn 

■eU bimsetf Dp aa emperor in Qaal. 
Clsadliu n., mraamed Ckothiaua, empeior. Defwti the Ala 

Clandiui sets out againaC the aotba, who are debiatad. 
Clandiui dies at Sirmium. 

Belgo of Anietian; he oonolndea peace with the Sotbe. 
Aareliaa prooaedj to the Bait agalnjt Zeaohia, who had inraded 

EgjpL 
Zenohia besieged at Paimyra and taken pruoaai. 
Teliieiu in Qau] aubmiU to Aareliaa. 
Aurelian murdered. Interraiga of ail montha. 
ClaQdini Tacitw emperor, suooeaaful in the Bast. 
Aiuiai Flarianni emperor for loaraelj three montha. 
Frobiu defeats (he bubariana in Qaol, and aeaorea the German 



frontie 
Froboa reducaa the Is 
Prohua murdered bj 1 
Canu emperor. 
Carua with bia aan Hamerianiu 

dies at GLesipbon. Hnnu 

emperora, but the fbrmer i 

by Dioolelian. 
Reign of Dioclstiaii; he aaan 



id Blemmyae. 

lainat the PeraianB; 

.. . -KBOriilnl raoognisi 

murdered and the latter defeated 



leA^ma: 



*■"'"■'*" aa bia eolleag 
;imian defeata the Basaudae in Gaulf and drirea 

Cu-oualua assnmea the imperial digaity in Britain. 
Dioeletiaa at Nicomedeia nominatea Conatantioa, Chloms, and 
Galerioa Ceeaara. Tbe empire diTided amnng the four rulera. 
~-- "■" •—.-^-- <-^ — ■• '-- -J poiiod of 



Carausi 


iia alain by Alectua 


who 


mein tains hL 


thr 








OaUriu 


defeala tbe CarpL 






Conatan 


tiuB defeats Alectua and 




Oaleriu 


oompela the Pen 










Tbe feu 




t Reme to devise 


tia 


ity, which Ibey attempt 




Dioclet 


an abdieatea »nd 


etiiea 


(0 Salonae. 



lia eiamplo. 
CoutftUtla* and Oalariiu aneeeed m empetora, but tbe former 

Conatantioe lasumea tbe rank of Caeitr in Britain. 

Reign of CoiUtUltin*. 

SeTersB, one of the CaeBara, put to death at BaTenna. Ideiohu 

ralaed to the imperial dignity by dalerius. 
Maximiao oommits iuiiuda. 
Death of Oaleriua. 
War between Maxeotine and Canatantint 

flees, and perubei in tbe Tiber. 
HaiiminuB defeated at Adiianople. De 

slantine and Liclnius the only SBiii' 

favDoc of the Cbriatiana. 



The former is defeated, 

Ab of Diocletian. Can. 
ing aoTereigas. Kdictln 
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War betw»eD ConitAntiiM and Lioinina, in irhleb lh« latter, on 

being derealed, make oaDceaaions to bia ooDqueror. 
Wai between Constantine and Ticinini, in which the latter ii 

The Council of Nicaea. ' Orthodoiy deflnod. °™' 

Kitenilun and fortiGoation of Conelantiaople. 
WsraEainatlhD OothB. 

A large had; of SariDstiana receive Bettlementi in the empire. 
Death ol Oonituttine oesr Nicomedeia. Conetantiiie U., Con- 
ItaatiQa, aod CoiutsiL3, divide the empire. 

War between Constentine II. and Constani, in nhich the farmer 
U defeated and billed. Conetans sole emperor of the Weit. 

HsrnentitU aesumea the purple at Autun in Oaul. Death of 
Conelaue. 

War betiveea MagneDtlDB and Conitantius, In irliieb the tormsr ii 



Hagnenti 


HB killB 


himself. C 


Oaltus ie 




from the Ea 


SilvanoB 


aBBume 


the purple 



n Oaut. 



a *p- 



SDOceeefal campaign of Jul inn agalnai 

Julian dean the etsMra frontier of Gaul irom eacmies. 

Jaliao proclaimed emperor at Paria. 

De&th of Conatantina. 

Reign of JnHan the Apostate. 

Julian attemple to have the temple of Jernaalem rehuilL 8ete oat 

JoTian emperor. Conoladea peace irith tlie Persiaoa, who rasorer 

ToleaUnlBn emperor. Aasocialea hie brother Vftleni witb hiin«lf 

in the empire. 
War between Vslens and the uiarper ProcopiuB. 
The Alemanoi repnleed in Oaul. Procopii 
Sratiaii, Bon of Valentinian, deolared Auguati 
The Al Oman nl ogair '-'-—■ 
Peace cancluded wi 



defeated bj V. 



The Gotbe rise ageiast the Romana. 

The Qothi defeat Valene with immense alangbter at Adrianopla. 

Death of Talena. Qratiaa defeats the Alemanoi. 
Oratian raises Theodoiioi L to the rank of A^gaatni, who 

defeats the Qoths. 
Revolt of Haxintu 
HailmuB eipelB Val 
TbeodoBiuB Beta out against uaiimns, wno ib 

Arbogastes guardian of VatentiniaD. 
ValeDtinlan murdered in Oaul. &Tbogasles procli 



Theodoai 



! defeats both A 



to death. 
Engenini 

igastea and Eugenine near Aquileia. 



Death of Tbeodoilne at SL . ._ _ . 

Aroadioi and Honorine, the former emperor of the Bast, ai 
Ibe Utter of the West. StiUoho, guardian of Uonorti 
oanaea the murder of Rufinna, the guimliui of Aroadiui. 
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I OlTil irarlMtvwB Antbemins *Dct Bleimer. The fbnner Ig Idlt*^ 

and Binimer hiTing eapUired Borne, proolaimi O^briu 

emperor. Death of Rioimer and 01;br)ai. 
I fl-lnnint praolumed emperor. 
I Jnliu VepM made emperor. Depoiei Glyoeiini. 
I MepoB ia dethroned bj Oreites, who caiues his loa Ibmnlu 

AnputnlDB (o be proclaimed. 
I Oreatea defeated and elaio at Pluentia hy tlie German tioopt 

ander Odoacer. BomnlDB resigne his dignity. OdMOBr, kina 

«( Italy. End of the Westein Empin. 
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Abrdo*, 1T^ 391. 
A»nt^ aU. 
AamOit, 111, 221, I 




A<i, 1^ ISl, 2fl, Jto, M 






JBqnluu, 3^, JM, Soi, 81Q, 81L 

.SKhlnM, S3S, Ao. 
AKhjliu. 1». 
AHtlu, lit. As. 

A iDiuni, zia, zai, iH, fo, 2ag. 

8, !N; (n.) 31>. 

_B<_M.~n tia, S2<i, it- ass. 
Ap^poUii, zsa. 

Agladi, 2«l. 

^■1.203; (II.) 211, 214, !lT,22(;(in.)3Gl: 

^nritui IbVi, 1ST, SU, An, SeS. 
AgrhBta, Seo, As. 

AgrigsDtuii, in, SIB, an. 

Agrtppi, 8^^ »77, 878, ML 
Agtlppii Fostamiu, £81. 
Agrlpptni, SSli (n.) SBC, sse. 



A^t,4t 



t, Cbjiint, 



Alauu l«e. 
*lirlHiilw. V. 



iWi, Ul, lU, U7, Ui. 

Alutiu, Mft. 

- 'hdudI, US, As, mo, ug, US, 411. 
sdft,8«6. 

IDHlHI, 1TB. 

luiHlsT, 170,181, 182; (IL) ZS2; rnr.) 131, 
2361 (IV.) asei (T.) »2i (VI.) 244; (TIL) 
aS6, 268; (TIII.l 2t8. 
•ludsT thsO™t, «, 44, »*. 86,2*1, a«i to. 
nwdrjth 247, 218, 274, STS, 40L 
Allm, 87», 880, 
AlUi, 803, 808. 
AUI&e, 310. 



AlTStUa, ft, 188. 



AnmuHi, 24T. 

AmptaJoUonei, 111, 23), 240, 312. 

AmpUpolb, 208, 238, 38». 




AndrU, hi, 
AndrtKue, 28i, 830. 

AnUlddu, 227, 22S. 

AoUumliia, 424 ; (n.) 42e. 

AnUtoniu, 248, An. 284, As. 

ADligDnns Dogon, 284. 

AoUgoniu OoDltu, 28B, 28>, 103, 284. 

AntlocK 271, SB8, 894, 401, 404, 488. 

Andochm the Great, 2«^ Ao, 27% to, ][;& 

AntUnlmi HIeni, Zt3. 

AntlMbui Bdler, 272. 

Antlochiu TheuK, 84, 2T1. 

AnOocmu Xni, 2TS, 3*L 

Aotlpater. 241, 244, 2M, Ac, 281; (XL) 288. 

ADtlpiler tti« IduuHU, 881. 

AntJphlliu, 2t8L 

Antlphan, 218. 

Aatnili, 887. 

{4BT) 
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Anloniiu, Lodiu, at. 


ffia'wfc 


ADtoDloi, Kaaa, MT. 




AntODlwPrlmaCsM. 


Albany 116, 147, Ao, 112, 17B. 181, Id*, At, 


Antony. »nirk,BJO, SIS, io. 


200,216.121, 253,261.248, 208, 286, 2«. 


Aojri^ 106. 


837, 863,896. 41(^422. 


Ar«U.m 


Atlltft 176. 


Ajmrn™, 368. 


Adiioa Cktitij.^ m. 


AppimCii,KUn.,3M,*Bj (n.)«is; (m.)aai. 


AtUduJ, 2A2, 2U; (n.) 288, Mi S«i (DI.) 
Attl«, 114, W, *«, 178. 




Aprtw, 1«9. 


AlUl^ B«6, 428. 


Apulia, 3W, tc. 


Atfok, 249. 


AquH Beitlls, 34a, BM. 


Angnn, 286. 


AngnlUn, 42*. 
AnpiKtulua. 42«^4a). 
Auguituii, 377, in. 


ArbogMlM. <aO. 


AnlH. 261. 


A™dl^lJ^ 




AradiuK, 116, S31, 532. 4o, SB*. 


Annlliu, 3M, Ac 


Arc«Uai, 41K, *0., *M. 


AmoliusWO- 


Arcbelini, 234^ m.) 362, US, 366. 
ARbMtritiu, IBS, 


Annnlom 41». 




AichldHnoi, 1B9, IM, tc 




ArchJlochiu, 16*. . 


ATWt™C«dtu,3I>7. 


Archoni, 143, IUl 
Aldea, 2» 2M. 
AnUahlr, 402. 


ATltiu, 428. 


^bel, or BabTloD, 73, Ac, 247, 260, til. 
ItaMhjUdM, l96. 


Ard,^ SB, 103. 


Ar«I«wu^ 162, IM, 188, IM, *c., 222. 


B»tri^ DTBMlriuu, 88. 54, 211, 248. Vl. 


ArgH^m! 


Argolto, lis. 
Argonmu, 136. 


ssr-i- 


J^^iaT' ■ '^ 


Bilblaiu, 403. 


Bslmrlo Illimdl, 3IS. 


Ari^asi, a*. ■ 


B.UiU,106. 


Artm, 1«J. 


Binlnd, 219, 261. 


AriOTteto., 3*6. 




ArirttRmlm (ol iodH), 3«1. 


BsttTUm 


stiiuumios. 








Bsnmin, 269. 




B«o™,77. ■ 


ArinoDlciu, M3, 36% 


Banus, 217. 




fflbnctg, 386. 1 


AiIiIdUs, 242, 853. 


BUbjniiK 274, 3», BM. 






Armlnliu, 380, S8S, 884. 


BoKlIc™, 387. ,' 


ArrhllMM, 206. 


Bocchoa, 818. i 


ArrhidHUI, 264. 




Ar»«t,ZT2. 




Aincldu,aH. 


BcdIIU, 313, 328, tSt. 


AntfnoB, 269. 


BonUsdiil, 126. 




BoTtaniiin^ 310, 8U. 


ArtBtanoJ, 228. 


BltlmlM. 16, 1^ «. 


Artihuiu, 182. 


BtmM,^ 206, 48. 




Bruddel^ 203. 


s::M'- 


Brmni«.Si69;(n.)30a. 

BrlUln, 366, 3St. 388, 387, 3M^ UB, 124, 126, 


Art«.ri«, IBI, IW, ae, 123, 230, 244. 








Arji, 42, M, W. 


BrattliDt, 332. 


A^^MMk* 


Bmlui, 2B1; (M, Jouiu), 371, 4=^ (Dcdmiu), 


AHDlom, 8U. 


872. 


*-.,81,'*x 


BnetphiU, 248. 


A>iHta,i»g. 


BmldU^16,»,««. 


A^mdoa, 29T. 




AMtm^ai. 


Biimii.886. 
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Cuur, Joltoa, S5I, SfllL SN i (Cuu ud Ln- 

mnt), 381. 
Cdedontua, tn, SM, loo. 
OUIgoll, 383, SBt, W. 
Clllu, 198. 
Calllmtlilu, HB. 
CalJlmwifaat. 174 



C«iiib™«, er, 38, *!. 

CudIQiu, 1^ *o. 

Cunpinliiu. S03. t&; SU, 812, SSI, 428. 

Cuniri Baadll, StS. 

Omlahu, 248. 



Ciplloliiia 11(11, £81 



Opus, see, 830, 381, 3(8, ti 
Ou>«lla,400. 



Cuba, 364, 3S3, 

CuIbiu, 408. 

CuDudo, 340. 

CUTfaiw,^ 

Oinluin, 81, 210, BU, no, «c UT, 4!fl. 

Cuillnum, BW. 

Cw*ud», IM. *<, 258. 

OBUiu Uv, S44. 

C»Mloi,(C^u«),36^Sn; (QBiDtm), 387. 

CiHlTelnmnB, 3S5. 

CuM, SO, 4S, W, As, 

cutoT, itee. 
Ckiuii, 210, HI. 

OftUlioe, SSi, 3B1. 

0«lo (U« Ceiuor), 837, 8*0, it; (of rilc»), 

Catnln^ Mo) 3U. 



Cudlu^jSOO. ' 

OMKfK, 122, 147. 

Ctltlberiui., S27, S42. 

Mta, SM, 1T2, 280, 4a, SOB, BlI, 320, 33J. 

CntDn, ioi, fa. ' ' ' 

Opballenin, 330. 

Cephkiul28. . 

Cmnu, 300. 

Ohabriu, ISO. 

Cbunnetis HI, asS. 

CbilHdin, 217, m, 41X 

Cbalddeoa, 3li 

duldhnnJ, 07, 70, 4& 

OhtlDng, 4^. 

obuH, me. I 

Gharon, 228. 
OhsMniiliiu, 221. 

Cbananeaai, 218. 
Obiina, 21^ as*. 



ChiDBW Wtll, 40. 

ChrlJt, 880, 383, 

ChrillUnB, 380, S§B, 89^ a«^ 108, 101, 10^ 



Clmbri, 348. 

Cimon, IBS, fa, 1B7, fa. 
CloiOon, 226. 
Cincinuliu, 208, HO. 



CltDdlui (iha BniHiDr), 881, fa.; (CItIU*), 
CLuDintDU, 21^ m 



iiabniiu. IW, 281.' 



m 242: rn.) 5 
«p[),3«^S7' 



Comldi, 289, 2B2, SIS, BU. 
CDmmodn^ 397, fa. 

CODDD, 218, ^, ts. 

ConMatu, 414, ll6 ; m 1 421. 

COnnuli, &3. 

CoMtantlM (Chlonu), 410, fa^ (n.) Ill, 4c.i 



raic, 317, 32^ 326, SlI. 
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tt Toyal IZrao. volume, extra eloth, wiUi ft Kl^ 

iriEBITHK'S ANCIEUTT HISTORY. 

LECTUE3S ON ANCIENT HISTORY; rROH the Earliest Times to the 
Takhjq of Alb][Aiidria bt Octaviands. Comprising tbe History of the 
Aaialia Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Macedonians, and CarthagMiians. By 
B. Q. NiBBDHR. Translated irom tbe German Edition of Db-Mabcdb NiEBrHR, 
tiy Dr. LEONBAHn Scbmitzi with Additions and Corrections from his own MR. 
Notes. Id three handsome crown octavo volumes, extra cloth. 
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BLANCHAKD & S.F.AS PUBLICATIONS. 
HEW AHt> IMPROVED EDITIOK. 

LIVES OF THE ftVEENS OF ENGLAND, 

PROM THE NORMAH C0SQTJB8T. With Ahkodotbb or their Ooi 
Sow liiEt publiabed from Official Kecordg, and other Authentia Dooum 
PrivBie u wqU as PubUo. New KJition, with Additioni and Correotiona. 
Agnss Gtbic eland. In lix Tulumea. eroirn octavo, extra crimaon dotl 
biCIt morocco, printed on fioe paper nod lorge t;p«. Copiea of the Duode 
EditioD, Id twctTe lolumi^, ma.; bUII be bad. 
A Tiluible oontrlbutinn to biBtoricul feoowleilEo, lo yonng perwrnj MpwFilly. It «Jr 



r,d TulnsWe.— ZiWrary GaitHr. 
yt iautat, at onae ssrlouB and pi 



LIVES OF THE QDBENS OP HENRY VIII., and of bii mothor, EUiabeth 

"^ of York. Ej Mi89 Strickmhd. Cuinplete in one handaame crown octavo 

Tolume, extra clutb. (Jast laaucd.) 

UEMOIBS Oi ELIZABETH. Second Queen Regmmt of EogUnd and Ireland. 

Bj Hiss Strickland. Complete in one bnndBome crona octara votume, extra 

doth. (Just Issued.) 

INTBODUCTORT TQLVKE TO STItlCELAND'S QDBEIli- (Jnat Iieiied.) 

IIVES OP THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAW 
CONQ0EeT. By Mrs. U. Hall. In one bandaome crown Sto. Tolame, 
rarious atyica of bindins. 
This woTk, which' may be rsKBrded aa a neeeesary introdaction to Hist Stride. 

Und'a charming rotnmeB, ia printed in uniform Btyie, and can be bad in blndinpi 

to CDatcb. 

GRAHAM'S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (Now complete.) 

ELEMENTS OP INOKOANIC CHEMISTRY, including the ApplicBtioni 
of the Science in the Arta. By THoma Graeau, F. B. S,. Ac. New ana 
much enlarged Edition, by Hehbt Watts and Robert Bilidoes. M. D. With 
225 EngiavingB on Wood. Complete in one large octavo Tolume, oC over BOD 
large pagei. Price, $4.00 in extra ctoth. 

Pabt II, completing (be nork, from page 4S1 to the end, with Index, Title- 
matter, Ac, may be bad separate, cloth back and piiper sidea. Price, $2.50. 

The long delay which ha* oocnrred aince the appearance of the first portions 
of this Work has rendered necessary an Appendix embodying the inTeellgaOont 
and diacoreriea of tbo Inst few years in the BubjectB contained in Part I. Thii 
occupies a targe portion of Part IL, and will be found to present a complete ab. 
Btract of the moat advanced position of the general principles of the science, ■■ 
well as all details necessary to bring the nbole work tborongbly up to the present 
time, in all dcpartmente of inorganic chemisUy. The great reputation which the 
work has everywhere obtained — in England, on the Continent, and in tliis 
country — both as a text-boob for tbe student, and aa a work fur daily reference 
by the practical chemist, will, it is hoped, be fully maintained b; the present 
enlarged and improved edition. 

Oeutlemen desirous of procuring Part II., to complete their copies, are re- 
qaesMd to make application for it without delay. 

ABEL AND BLOXAU'S CHEHISTRT. 

A HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, AND 
TECHNICAL. By F. A. Abel and C. L. Bloxau. In one lorge and hand- 
Borne octavo volume, of over 650 pages, with numeroua Illustration a. (3.25. 

r>E LA BECHB'S GEOLOGY. 

THE OBOLOfllCAL OBSERVER. By SmllEStti: T. Db l* Becbi, P.R-S., io. 



4 BLARCHARD t LEA'S PnBUCATIOHS.— (.¥o™«yi«.) 

Lately PnblUhed, 

PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIYE PHTSIOLOGT. 

BT W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., P.R.S., etc. 
A new Amerlcui, fh>m lbs fourth and reriaed London editiun. Id one large and 

handiome oetsTO volume of 750 pages, with 309 heantiftil illustrations. (4.80. 

TiiB preeent edltioa of this work will be found in evflry way worthy of ila high 
reputation as the itandard text-book on this snhject. Tboronshly revised and 
brought np by tbe author to the latest date of acienUSi) inveittgation, and illna. 
Iratfd with a profbaion of new and beautifnl engraTingfl» It baa been printed in 
the most oar^nl manner, and rormi a Tolume which ^onld be in the poHtesaion 
of eiery atndent of natonl hialAry. 

■T TBI tiMS ADtRott. (Now Ready.) 
THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. With an Appendix eon- 
taining the ^plications of tbe Mioroacope to Clinioal Medicioe, etc. By F, 
Q. Smith, U.D. Illaatrated by 431 beantiful engravings oa wood. In one 
large and very handsome octavo volnme of 724 pagea; extra cloth, $4.05, 
leather, (4.50. 

Dr. Carpenter's poiitlon aa a minroscopiit and physiologist, and hia great eipe- 
lieace as a teacher, eminently qualify him Co prodaee what has long been wanted 
— a good text-booli on the praoljeal ma of tbe mieroioope. In the preaent Tolnme, 
his object has been, as atated in bis Pre&oe, "to combine, within a moderat* 
oompaEa, that information with regard to the nae of hia 'loots,' which is moat 
essential to the working mlaroeonpi^ with laeh an acOoaot of the objects best 
fitted for hia study, is might qaalify him to comprehend what he obserreA, txA 
might thus prepare him to benefit science, whilst expandins and refreshing bit 
own mind," That he has auoceeded in accomplishing this, no one acquainted 
with hia previous labon can doubt. 

BT THE SUB ADTBOE. (Jnet I^BUed.) 

ON THE USE AND ABUSE OP ALCOHOLIC LKJOORB IN HEALTH 
AND DISKASB. In one neat royal I2mo. rolume, extra doth. £0 els. 

BXJSHNAN'S POPuEaR PHYSIOLOGY. 

THE PRINCIPLES OE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
Ey J. Stevknson Busuhan, M.D. Ir one handsome royal 12mo. volume, with 



<iWES ON THE SEELBIOIT AflS TEEIH. (Now ready.) 

THE PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKELETON AND OP THE TEETH. 

By PnoFESsOR R- Owbn, anthor of " Gomparatife Ataatomy," An. In one 

handsome royal limo volume, extra cloth, with numerouaTUualralions. tl.2S. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGV, 

By PnoynSsoH 3. MUlleh. Eevisea, and illustrated with over 500 EnCTavinga 
on wood, and two handsome colored Plates. In one large and beautftu octAvo 
volume of nearly BSD pages. $3.60. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS 

OF MACHINERY AND ENOINEBRING, By Phojessob Jclidb WsisBacn. 

Translated and edited by Provessob Qanoa.v. Edited, with American ad41- 

tiona, by Fhofessor Walter R, Jdiinsoi'. In two very handsome octavo 

volumes, of neariy BOO pages, «ith about 900 superb liluBtralToas. $6.50. 

CHEMICAL TECHNOLOQY ; 

Or, CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS AND TO MAKUFACTDRE8. 
By Dr. P. Knapp. Edited, with numerous Notes and Additions, by Dn. Ed- 
mund RoBALDs and Dr. Thomas Richardson. With Ameriean Additions, by 
" volumes,, of about 1000 
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BLAKCIIARD t LIMA'S PUDLICATIOXS.— (^''"'"■•"loi-) 5 

HANDBOOKS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOhlY. 

BY DI0NY8IU3 UBDNER, D.C.L., 
Former); Profeisar of Nitucsl Pbiloeopb; ukI AjItoiidid; in UntrerBlt}' Collcgs, Lnndoa. 

Thii Talnable Beriea u now complete, oonsbting of thrM Coursei, u folloirs : — 

MECHANICS. HVDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, SOUND, & OPTICS, 

In ODC Urge t07Kl ISmo. Toliim*, of TSD pages, with 424 IllustrmtioDi. fl.TS. 
SECOND COURSE, 

HEAT. MAGNETISM, COMMON ELECTRICITY, AND VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, 

Id ona iojbI IZmo. volume, of 450 pagea, with 244 lUuetrutioDS. #1.25. 

THIRD COURSE, 

ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 

In one Tery large roj»l 12mo. toIuidb, of ncsrij 800 pages, wiii 3T Pl»te«, and 
OTer 200 IllustriitiuDS. t^-OO. 

Tbeia toIdium eta betiad either >epBTa(el7 or in nniform sets, containing sbout 
9000 pages, and nearl}' lOOO Illnntrations on 9t«c1 nnd wood. 

To acconiinodalo ttosc whn desire feparale treatises on (be leading Jepsrtnienli 
of Katuriil FUiloauphy, tbo First Courao uin; utfu be had, divided iu tbreo por. 

Parti. MeCHIWICS.— Part 11. IIVDnoSTJTTCH, IlTrBAITLtCS, PHEtrUiTlCS, 

andSousD. — Part III. Optics. 
It Hill Ibus be seen that tSie work famishes either a eomplele course of instmc. 
tlon on tbese tubjeetn, or separate treatises on all &e different branches of Fhjsical 
Selenee. The object of the author has been to prepare s work switcd equally for 
the collegiate, academical, and private stndcnt, who may detire to acquaint him. 
leltwith the present slato of aciencc, in ite most odvo need oonditioo, without pur. 
suing it through i(a mathematical confoquenees and delaili. Great Industry faaa 
been manifesled (hronghout the work to elucidal* the principles aUvanced by iheir 

S'aotical applications to the wants and purposes of eiviUied life, a taslt to wbioh 
r. Lardu.T'a immense and varied knowledge, and bis eint^Iar felicity and clear- 
ness of dliistratioQ render him admirably fitted. This peculiarity of the work 
recommends it especially as the teit-book for a practical B,;e and country such a* 
ours, as it interests the student's mind, by showint; him the nlilily of bis itndies. 






legOB and 

BIRD'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; beiso an ExpEiKUesrii. Ihtbo- 
DfOTiON TO THE PHisicii. BciEBCEs. Illostrstod «ilh ovcr 300 wood-cnis. By 
eoi:i>iiia Binn, M.O., Assistant Physician to Guy's Hospital. From tbc Third 
London edition. In one neat rolume, royal I2ma. $1.25. 
We an astoDlsbed tc f.ai that there la room in sn small a book ta even tlie bin redtol 

or so man; snhtecl*. t' - --r* eTerrtblDg la tnUnl Enrxjurlly, itnat Imleiuont awl much 



KSt epitome tn the Unjli^lt language ot tbk Hi 
ican Jtwifa- 



pbyiiml saldectK.— A'erU Amr 

FerlhoKC detirloE as eit''r»in a worh.I think It deriilc^y superior to anytfaiiw itf It 
kind vIlL which I am acqnil'UpJ.— n-n/. John J'lhailm, H'eUiyuii Voir,, ilMlebivu, Ct 

AUKOT'B ELEKEHT8 07 PQT8IG6. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICSi or, Natural Pnit.osopnT, fiBNr.nAt. inn MeDioii 

Britten fi.r IJniversal Tee in Plain or N«n-tcfliTiii-»l Ijtn^-v^igt, Bv Kc. 

inwT, M.T). In one octavo Tolume, wiib about l!Oil [llu^i.Mlun,. i'.'iSil. 
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« BLAKCHARD k LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (FilHealtan at.) 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. {Jatt Isiued.) 

THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

An ElemenUr; IntrodDction to ths SflleucM of Phreiii, Aitronomy, Cliemisir;, 

Mineralogy, Geology, Botimj, Zoology, and Physiology, By Fbedeeick 

BcHniiLBR, Ph. D., Profe«or of the Nsto™l Sfliences at Worm). Firsl Anie- 

ricsn EditioD, with a GloBniry, wd other additions and ioipraTementi. From 

the Second Engllih Edition, trontlsted from the Sixth Qerraan Edition, hy 

llMRT Medlock, P.C.S.. 4o. ntuitrated by BTB Engr»Tiiiga on wood. In ona 

taandionia Tolome, eroirn oot«TO, of abonl TOO large p«ge«, eitfa ololli. II. SO. 

Ai innTk tot popnlar tnntnuUon in tbo Kitnnlud pfajaial SdsBaM,)! certslniT li 

unrliilltil, K Iki u m; knowioiiBB iitendi. 11 sdmirablj (oinWnei pmBpLrultj with bi* 

t\ly, while in emllnnt luiliment and a ran dlscrimlaiuon an maniast in tbe eelKliDu 

and uTiDgmnrai Df toplcx, u well ■< In tlw dMolptlao of objects, ths BhutratkHi of pbe- 

ibu »nfli to which at nIodlM haw b«in parUeularlj' ddreitod, hai been abumJanUy auft- 
uient lo uUiTj niiDC lu enlin nllablf Den—that tbs object of the author wu noC k much 
to dnuK H really to itutrucL—Pnf. AOett, Obtrln JnttOulc, Ohio. 

I do not know of another book In which go mntli that it Important on them BubJMts can 
he ttHiDd In the mat tfBi.—l'risf. Jiilaulm,Waif3m Vni'ctriiiy, Conn. 

Thongb amy DonpnhBiiAlTe book, It cootalD^ about aa mncrb of thedatBlli of nataral 



BROWNE'S CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Seeond and improved Edition. (Now ready.) 

A HISTORY OF GREER CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

BY TUB REV. R. W. BROWNE, M.A., 



By tbe »»Me Autbor, t« matoli, (now ready,) 

A HISTORY OF ROMAN CUSSICAL UURATURE. 

In one very huadiome eronn octavo Tolume. $1.50. 

either for prlrato reading or tor collegiate teit-booka. Pretenting. in ■ moderalA 
compasB and agreeable style, the reanltg of tbe most resent inTeatigationa of 
English and contioeDtal scbolare, it giies, in a snecestion of literary hiographiei 
and criticisms, a body of information neeeaiary to all edni?Bted periona, and which 
cannot elsewhere be found in >u oeadenaed and attractive a shape. 



JVnf. Oeitner Hartium, umKenUf <•/ Virgiaia. 

adaptnl to tbo purpoie of mnie^tng^ within a raoilerats compiM. lom* definiu tdea of I 
leKlinBcbiirBOWriiidcBot tbe grentclasricalantho™ and tbeJr wotka. •*■■■•• 
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BLANCUAUD 4 LEA'S ?VBLlCATlOSS.—(EdiHiaUoiuJ.) 7 

New aad muDli improved Edition,— (Lately Iiined.) 

PHYSICAL GEOqRAPHY. 

BY MARY SOMERVILLE. 

A new American, from Ibe third sod reyiaed London edition. 

BY W. S. W. ItUSCHESBBRGER, M.D., U. S. Hatt. 
la one large royal 12nio. Tolume, of nearly eii hundred pagei. tl.25. 
Hulog; Is aDiiecesiisry nhb regard to a work like the present, idiichluia puisd 
through three editioni, on each aide of the Atlantic, irithin the eiuee of a few 
jears. The publiehers therefore only oonsidsr it necBeeEry to etate that Ite last 
London edition received a thorough rerisioD at Ibe bands of the anther, who <nJ 
trodac'ed whatever improvements and curreetioiia tbe advaace of leience ruidered 
deairable,' and that the present itaue, in additian to this, baa bad aeareful eiami- 
uatlon on the part of the editor, to adapt it more espeeially to this country. Great 
aare baa been eiercieed in both the text and the gloseury to obtain the accuracy 
■0 oeteutinl to a work of tbia nature ; and in ita present improved and enlarged 
(tate, wiib no correa pen ding increase of price, it is confidently presented as in 
■very way worthy of a continuation of the striking faror wi^ which it baa been 
everywhere received. 

BUTLER'S ANCIENT ATLAS. 

AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Samckl Bittlbh, D.D., lat* 
Lord Bishop of Litchfield. In one handiome octavo TDlame. ooutaining twonty- 
one coloured quarto Maps, and an accentuated Index. $1.50. 

TEXT-BODK OF SCHIPTURE GEOGRMHY AND HISTOfiK. (Jurtlseoed.) 

OUTLINES OF SCRIPT UUE~GEOGRAPHT AND HISTOKy; 

mnEtrating tha Hiatoiioal FoitioM of Uie OU uut Besf T^^tajn^ntf- 
BESIQNED tOlt TUB liBB OF SOHCXILS AND PRIVATE EI1A»INQ. 

BY EDWABD HUQHBS, F.B.A.8., V.6.8., 
Head Matter of the Royal Kaval Lower School, Greenwioh, Ac. 



With tvolve lundaome eolonred I(apa. 
In one very neat royal ]2mo. volume, extra oloth. 91.0D. 
The intimate oonneotion of Sacred History with the geography and phyaio : 
features of tbe various lands occupied by tbe Israelites, renders a work lilie tl i 
present an almost necessary companion tn all who desire lo rend the Bcriptur' i 
nnderstandingly. To the young, especially, a clear and connected narrative rf 
the eiente recorded in tbe Bible, is exceedingly desirable, particulnrly when 
illustrated, as in the present volume, with enccinct but copious nccounte of the 
neighboring nations, and of the topography and political dlfisione of the countriea 
mentioned, coupled nilb the results of the latest investigations, by which Messri. 
Lnyard,' Lynch, Olin, Durbin, Wilson, Slephena, and others, have snooeeded in 
throwing light on so many obscure portions of the Scriptures, verifying ita accu- 
racy in minute partioulam. Few more interesting dasa-hooks could therefore b« 
found for schools where the Bible forms a part of educotioD, and none, perhaps, 
more likely lo prove of pcrmajient beretit to the scholar. Tto infiuence which 
the physical geography, climate, nod pruductians of Palestine had upon tbe Jewish 
people will be found fully set forth, while tbe numerotis maps present the various 
regiuna connected with the subject at their most prominent periods. 
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^ BLANCHARD A LEA'S ?UBUCATIOKS.-(£'(;ii«<(Jon<iI.) 

Row Beady. 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHI. 

BY LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D. 

Baetot or Uw High Bohool, Bdlnbuigb, tc 
(nth a Kap by Oensral Konteith, showing the B«trekt of the Ten Thoniand, 

In one neat rnyal 12mD. Tolume, of about 300 pagei. tl.OD. 
Tbs object of the oathor has been to prepare a manual for the student.'Vblch, 
within oonTenient limita, ihall present a clear and complete outline of the geography 
e( th« Ancleot World. Tb« recent iavGBtieatioiia, both of criUcs and travellers, 
have openad neirioDrcea of information and corrected Qumerona errors, rendering 
comparatively nialets many of the uldei aathoritiea. On all these points full 
Information will be foand in the present volume, which u, therefore, well caleo- 
luted to inpply a want that has been long felt and Rcknowledsed. 



A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 

FROM THE REMOTEST TIMES TO THE OVERTHROW OF . 

THE WESTERN EMPIRE, A. D. 476. 
BY Db. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F. R. 8. E., 

BectoT of (be High School, E>]Inbargfa. 
With Copioni Chronolo^col Tablee. 
ic royal ISmo. Tolume of four buodred and liitj-sii pegei. 
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BIJNCHARD 1 LEA'S PVBhlCATlOSB.—iEducalimaL) - 9 

Mow COUPLETI. 

SCHMITZ (ND ZUMPI'S CLASSlCtL SERIES. 

By the completion of this aeries, the olasBicml student U now In po«M«ion of s 
tliorough Bnd unifuriu couTse of Laljn iaatruction, on a. definite sf atem. Sesldea 
tbe sdTSDtBgei wbich Ibeae works possess in Cbeir t;pogrsphic&l aacursoy and 
careful adaplatton to educational purposes, the eiceedinglj lot price at which 
thej are offered is • powerful argument in favor of their general intiodaction, a> 
removing a, barrier to the general diffusion of olaasioal education in the siie and 
costliness of the (eit- books beretofore In uee. 

. The aerie* eonsbu of Che following volnmea, clearly and handsomely printed, 
on good paper, in a Dolform large ISmo. slis, strongly and neatly bound, and 
aecompanied with notes, hbtorieal and crilical introductioni, maps, and oUier 

BcHHiTi'a EL(iii:iTiRr Latih Ghihkar and ExEnciass, extra oloth, price tO.iia 
KALTBCHMiDT'a ScBoOL Latin DiCTiONAitT, in two Parti, Ladn-Bngliab, 

and Bnglieb-Latin, nearly 90(1 pages, strongly bound in leather $1.30 

Part L, Latin-Eagliab, about 600 pages, " " " ,. .BO 

Part II., Bngliah- Latin, oaariy 400 pagea, " " " 75 

ScBUiTi'a Adtakccd LtTiN aRAHKAa, 318 pages, baJf bound, .SO 

Advanced Latin .Eiercises, witb selectionb for Riadihs, extra cloth, .I>D 
CoRNELii Neputis Liber de BicELLEHTiDDE DvciBDS, Ac, eitra olotb, .50 

Cesaris de Bello Qalucd, Libri IV., 232 page extra cloth, M 

C. C. Sallcbtii CATitiKA Ef JdoDrtba, ISS pages, extra cloth, .SO 

EiCBRPTA EX p. OviPii NAaoBis GjnMiniDiis, !46 pages, extra cloth, .60 

Q. Cdrtii RuFi De Ai,kiihori Miosi Qcji Supehsust, 33t pp., ex. cloth, .TO 

P. VinaiLii Mahobis Carmina, 4Sg pages, extra cloth, .TS 

BcLoa* EI Q. HonATrr Fucci PoBiiAiiBoa, 311 pages, exifa cloth, .M 

T. Litu Patatini irisTOHiARUM LiBHi I. II. XXL XXII., 3S0 pp., ei. clodi, .70 

M. T. CiCERONis Oraiioiies Selects XII., 300 pagea, extra cloth, .60 

Also, uniform with the Series, 
Baihd'b CiAHSicAL Masdal ur Abciebi QeohrAphi, Anti- 

ODiTiES, Chrosoloot, Ac, extra oloth, .6* 

The Tolumes in oloth can niao be had. strongly Hffi'-boond in lealber, with cloth 
Bides, at nn eitrn charge of five cente per Tolume. 

The lery namcrous reeommendatioue of this eerieafrom alaasical taaahers of the 
highest standing, and tbcir adoplion in many of our beat academies and colleges, 
■ufficlently manireat that the cB'orU of the edilora and publlsberB hare not been 
nnsacceasful in supplying a course of classical etndy tuited to the wanli of the 
age, and adapted lo the improved modem syateme of educsdon. 

With yonr GlMstcal Seilea I >ni well uvjiiainted. and hare no beiltiinn In recommendine 

other books of the soriee ss we may have occuibn to latndaaa Oitm-^Fr^. J. J. Ouai, 
A", r. Pra Aatdant/. 

1 Tegnrd thin sedas ot Latin teit-books u deddedty snp||^ (o any otbeni with which I 
cullegu Dluus.'-i^il^ jl. Raaint, IMawart CiOigi. 

nonndng them amoaij tha rorji beat eitBnl,— />n/. A. 0. Xaox, ffanomr C^lisi, Indiana. 

I can j^veyon no better proof of the talne which T sot on them than bj mnklnji; use of 
^hem In my own cIbsm^, and FumnmHidiii^ their Ave In Ihe preparatorr department of oar 
Di-'tltiition. I tanre nad them tbrooiih carefully, that I mitrht not spnk of them wlthoot 
duo Biamlmitlon ; and I flatter mjBelf that my opinion Is fully hnme out hy Act, when I 



, - - -- - _ieal>«led 

tulns BBnuch B3 the student can want in the sarller yma of hlfl course; It contalas more 
tLan 1 bare erer seen compresaed Into a book of this kind. It ou^bt to he th* studcnt^i 
<^nstant comDanbin in hia recltatlona. It baa the evtraordlDHry recommendation of b^ng 

reneutly boon lnCradu<^ed In the Illib School of this place. Its ty{iographlcBl uxanej la 
ramarlLable. — Rfffinalil 3. Ctiase, Harvard VniversHy- 
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le BLANCHARD Jt LISA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (fttxeaUoHoI.} 

^ . Sliaw's Ei^luh Literatore'-Lately Foblislied. 

■-^.UTiSJjES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Sj iuOMiS B. Sha.1T, Profeeesr of English literature in the Imperial Atsiani 
Ljnenm. St. Pelfirebare, Second American Edition. Ifith a Sketch of An 
riwa Litantore, b; Heskt T. Tdcebrnan, Esq. In one large nnd bandaoi 



Tolmne, rojai IZmo., of aboabflie hnadrcd pages. $1.15. 

The object of thii nork is to^esent to tba student, vithin a moderate eompajE, 
A olear and connected view of the histnr; And productions of English Literature. 
To oceumplish this, the author has rollowed iu course from the earlicet times ta 
the present age, soiling upon the more prominent " Schools of Writing," tracing 
Ibcir cantes and effects, and selecting the more celebrated aulbora as subjects fur 
brief biographical and critical ekelchee, analiriing their best works, and thus pro- 
lenting to the studenka definite vien uf the [levelopuient of the Isnguoga and 
litetsture, Kith sncoinct deicriEitiDiis of those books snd m^nof which no educated 
pergon should be ignorant fie has thus 4ot oo^j snpplicd the acknowledged 
want of a manual on this subject, but bj tholiFelinets and power of his style, th> 
thorough knowledge he displays ofbis topic, and the rarietir of his subjects, ha 
has succeeded in producing a most agreeable reading-book, which will captivatB 
the mind of the scholai', and lelieye the monotony of drier studies. 

all tiiat a teit-bcmk on ludi a sut^atrt cm or nesd be, couprltin); a judicious KlectiDU Dt 

loTO of ffflnEilfi^HDd Iti worki which thorouirhly perradoa It and makea it ju«t what f on want 
lo put into apupU*B Imda.^J'rqftuor J. V- Jiat/numdt Uniwrtity of Jioc/tat^, 

SiBd use H a tait-book will comspoad to lln gre&I merits.— I^. J. C. Fickard, IS. C^ligt. 

BOLHAE'S COHFLETE FSEHCH SEBIES. 

Blanohsrd and Lea now publish the whole of Bolmnr's Edaoatioual Works, form- 
ing a complete series for the acquisitioo of tiie Preach IsuEoiige, as follows ; 

BOLMAR'S EDITION OP LEVIZAC'S THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
GBAUMAR OF THE FRENCH LANOUAOE. With numerous Corrections 
and Improvements, and the addition of a complete Treatise on the Genders of 
Frenoh Nouns and the Conjugation of the French Verbs, Regular and Irregu- 
lar. Tbirtj-fifth edition. In one 12mo. volume, leather. $1.00. 

BOLMAR-S COLLECTION OP COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on every topio 
neoeSMi; Co maintain conversation ; arranged under different heads ; with nu- 



whole so disposed as considerably to 1 


acilitate the acquisition of a correct pro- 




no. volume, half bound. 3S cU. . 


;OLMAR-S EDITION OF FENELOI 


^■S AVENTURES DE lELEMAQUE. 



half bound. 55 cts. 
BOLMAR'S SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED OF PERRBCH FABLES, 

French and the English idiomi also, a figured pronunciation of the French. 
The whole preceded by a short treatise on the Sounds of the French IniiRoBgv ( 
as compared with those of English. In one 12mo. volume, half Iwund. 75 cts. 
BOLS^AR'S BOOK OF FRENCH VERB^ wherein the Model Verbs, and sefe- 
rnl of the most difficult, are conjugated Affirmatively, Negatively, Interroga- 
tively, and Negatively and Interrogatively, contidning also numerous Notes 
and DLrcctinns on (he Different Conjugations, not to bo fonnd in any other hook 
published for tbe use of English scholars ; lo which is added a cotiipkle list of 
«ll the Irregular verbs. In one IZmo. volume, half bound. 60 CU. 
The long and eitended sale with which Ihete works have been favoured, and 
the conetantly increasing demond which eiists for Ihom, renders unueceuary an* 
eipUnation or recommendation of their merits. _, 

riyl„H,l,yGt)0^lc 
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BLANCHAED i LEA'S PUBLICATIOIfS.— [£<(«ea(t-oB 



HERSCHELL' 

U T L I N ^^ oin^S T R N. M T. 

BV SIB JOHN F. W. HliESClIEL^iRT^rB.S., Ac. 

A Kuvt AmemHb^rom tbe Fuurlhnad Kev^ed London EdiUon. 

In oDa bftodBome crowD octavo TolnjUwith pfSL-and Wood-onts. »l.aO. 

Tho present work la reprinted from the Inet London Edition, vhieh was care- 

(tally revised by tbe nntbor, snd in nbicb be embodies tbe latest InvestigBtions and , 

diseoTeriea. It mny Cbereforo te regarded tt fuU)' on a level wttb Ae msEt ad- 

innced state of tbe soieaee, and even bettec-^wted Ujan its predlbeBsore as a 

full and reliable tent-book for advanoed classes. X< '' 

wbicb tbe publishers have been favorefc f 

A rich mine of all that li moat lalusble m modem Agtranomy.— JVi^/^jeiir D. Otmilrad, 
TaleOiBege. ^ 

Aa a work of reference and Btudf for tbe nfiftA advano^ pnplle, nho yet an not prepand 
to ayiil themaelTes of tbe higher mat^oniatli»T' 1 know of no work to be compared with 

This treatiafl la too well known, and t«a highly appreciate In (he tdentlflc world, to need 
that the lanf^ege In which the profunnd rea^onluga of Beienro are conTeyod is nopereplciious 
ci««(, Fa, 

I know no treatipe on Aatronomy comptoobte lo "Ileracbel'a Outlines." It li admirably 
■daplad lo the neuiaillca of Ihe atuden^ We bxvir adopted it aa a teiC'tiook in our Col- 
lone.— JVo/, /. F. Crocker, Hadwxi Cl^^Ri. 

AsOir es 1 am able to judge. It tstl^Aeatwork-«I^jli claaa In any lan^age.—iVq/'. Janet 
Cui-Ux. Gairgeloim Golifge. •^ / 
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is particularly full and BaUsfectory. We would recommenil it to preceplori 

_ L"(Orthelr students who are banners In Cbomlalry. II la copiously 

..._. ._ ml woo*CBl«, and allOBether ailmlraWy "got us." — N. J. HaHcat 

A staiidaTd manual, which has long enjoyed the rapnta^on of embodying nfleirlnow' 
ledge in a smtdV^™. Tbe author has achieved the difficult taak of coudenaation with 

matlcal Jr general.— rijyfnia ifsdicai ond Surgical Jmrnal. ■'''^i^'' 

Elan it In a rank Ruperi*»4o the worki of Brande, Graham, Turner, Gregory, or Gm^iiL 
at we Bar tbAt, as a work for atudenta, U la prolerablfl to any of them.-.- London Jmtmai ^ 



W BLANCHAKD * LEA'S PDBLICATIOHS.— (Educol.onal.) 

A. DEW AHS COKFLETE CUSBICAL ATIAB.— (}iut BMdrO 

AN ATLAS OP CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

CoHiTitiiCTETi BT WILLIAM IIT7QIIES, add edited bt OeORQB LONS. 

With a Sketch of Ancieat Ueography, aad other Additiont, 

BT THE AXEKICAH EDJTOB. 

Containing Sfla-two Ctilottd Jtapt mid Plant, o* tacnty-tieo largt intptrlal quari 

Plait: 

RMOKlTin Of STKBL, 1M tSB CLIARiat AKD HOST TlinSBBD 8TTI.B 

WITH AN INDEX OF PLACES. 

ue iwry AaniboBi; eolunu, tlrongly ha{f tound. ^.00. 
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LIST OF PLATE& 
L'THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE AN- PAirii. — Thb r 
CIENTS.— Thb World accobdin 
BoMBR (B.C. eoO).— Tbb World 
- HecitiBca (abool 



BOO). — Thr Won 



;. 4i0) — Thb 



3. THE WORLD AS KNOWN TO 
THE ANCIENTS, with tbb Bodn- 

DABr or TBB PkRBUR EuPTRS tTKDIR 



t. THE PROVIHCBS OF THE BO- 
MAN EMPIRE (A.D. IIS). 
6, BRITANTflA. 
S. GALLIA. 
T. HISPANIA. 
8. ITALIA (NoBTHBHit Part). , 

). ITALIA (SOUTBBBN PABr).-^OB- 
KlqA AMD SABDlNtA. 

10. PEAN OF ROME. 

11. THE ROHAN TERRITORY ard 

TBB MBISaBORtlia CoOHTBT, OD BQ 

enlBTged letXe. 
IS, 8ICILIA. 
13. 6TRACDS*.— THEBAYOPNA. 

PLE3 IHO AWAORHT PlHT OT C lu- 
ll will Ik obierved tbst, in Bdditioi 

gniphicBl piBnB, on an enUrged ii 
wsyi puiagea ia the olaaaical wiit 
BBBigtanco will be readatsd to th( 
htniiaD of anaUDt hiatorj. 



I Ports or Bruit. 



14. MACEDONIA, THRACIA, ISLY. 

RICCM, AKD THE pROFinCEa Ot TUB 
MlDDLB ADD LoWER DANnSK. 

15. QRAECIA, INCLDDING EPIRUS 
AND XUESSALIA, WITH PART 
OP MACEDONIA. 

16. PART OF ATTICA, WITH BOEO- 
TIA, PHOCIS, LOCRIS, r 



ir. PLAN OF ATHENS. — ATHENS 

AND ITS HARBORS. 
IS, PBL0P0NNESD8, with Attica 



Part ■ 



' Boeo 



19, THE COASTS AND ISLANDS OF 
miE AEGEAN SEA. 

50. ASIA MINOR AND THE NORTH- 
ERN PART OF SYRIA. 

51. PALAESTDIA, WITH FART OF 
SYRIA.— PbAN or Jbkosaleh. 

52. ASSYRIA AND THE ADJACENT 
CODNTRIBS. 

53. MAURITANIA, NUMIDIA, AND 
AFRICA.— Thb ArRicAN Coast rRoa 

THB SrBTIS MlBOR TO EOTFT. — Eh- 
LARSBD Flab or thb O^teAOIHIAK 

24. ARABIA pfiXRABA AND PART 
OF EGYPT, incLUDiNa thb Delta. 

"" GERMANIA MAGNA, wny i 

'^^'-"'-BB'Or thb "-'•'"• Ti.-„«,. 
Lb DCTRA. — RODTB 

Guar ions — Isscs,- 

ciAR BospORna. — Albza5dbia7 
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